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In *Hellenophilia versus the History of Science," David Pingree defined science as 
follows: “science is a systematic explanation of perceived or imaginary phenomena, 
or else is based upon such an explanation." This broad view of science includes 
astronomy, mathematics and other sciences with which we are familiar today as well 
as those subjects deemed nonscientific by today's standards such as astrology and 
magic, but which as practiced in the ancient world were nevertheless based upon 
rational and mathematical foundations, and so are no less deserving of attention 

by a historian of science. Pingree's own research covered all of these fields— 
astronomy, mathematics, astrology, astral magic, and Hermetic knowledge—and he 
repeatedly demonstrated that not only were each of these subjects worthy of study 
in their own right, but that in the ancient and medieval period these fields were 
closely interconnected. 

Pingree's expertise in the history of science encompassed not only the broad 
range of sciences practiced in the ancient and medieval period, but also the many 
cultures of what, for want of a better term, may be called the Western tradition, 
in which it was practiced: ancient Mesopotamia, the Classical World, India, the 
Islamic World, Byzantium, and Medieval and Renaissance Europe. His extensive 
knowledge of the languages and histories of these cultures enabled him to understand 
the flow of scientific knowledge from one culture to another: the careful study of the 
transmission of science is one of the most prominent features of Pingree's work. 

The aim of this collection of essays is twofold. First, we hope that students and 
younger scholars entering the field of the history of science will be able to learn 
from the example of Pingree's work: how to study texts, how to treat ancient science 
with an open mind, and how to investigate the transmission of knowledge from one 
culture to another. Second, scholars who work on the history of science will find the 
collection of many of Pingree's most important papers a convenient reference work. 
Both audiences will come away with an overview of one person's perspective on the 
history of science: the approaches that have proved fruitful, the questions that are 
worth asking, and the results of one man's lifelong study of ancient and medieval 
scientific texts. 

The selection of essays for this collection was based upon suggestions made 
by J. Lennart Berggren, Charles Burnett, Bernard R. Goldstein, Takao Hayashi, 
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Alexander Jones, and John Steele. In making the final selection we have attempted 
to obtain a balance between the different sciences, cultures, and languages on 
which Pingree worked, and between introductory or discursive essays that deal 
with broad topics and more focused textual studies or technical analyses of specific 
problems. We have sought this balance in order to serve readers who may come to 
this collection from a variety of backgrounds, whether as new students beginning to 
work on the study of early science who will benefit both from the broader overview 
papers and by learning from Pingree's methodological approach to studying ancient 
scientific texts, or established researchers who will have a convenient reference 
source for many of Pingree's most important papers. 

The papers have been divided into six broad sections. The first section contains 
general studies on the history of science that discuss some of the central problems 
that underlie almost all of Pingree's work: the transmission of science and the study 
of ancient scientific texts. The subsequent sections contain essays on the sciences of 
five broad cultural groups: ancient Mesopotamia; the Classical World; India; Islam; 
and Byzantine, Medieval, and Renaissance Europe. Inspection of the titles of the 
essays in these sections, however, will reveal that many do not fit into one culture 
alone. Pingree's interest in and pioneering work on transmission led to many studies 
of the dependence of the science of one culture on that of another, and even the 
recovery of the lost science of one culture from preserved evidence in a later culture. 
Thus, readers who come to this collection interested in the science of a particular 
culture will be rewarded by reading the essays in the other sections. A bibliography 
of the words of David Pingree up to 2004 appeared in the volume Studies in the 
History of the Exact Sciences in Honour of David Pingree (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
edited by C. Burnett, J. P. Hogendijk, K. Plofker, and M. Yano. We provide an 
updated bibliography of monographs, chapters in edited works, and journal articles 
at the end of this volume, based in large part upon the previously mentioned 
bibliography; for a list of encyclopedia entries and book reviews we refer the reader 
to that bibliography. 


Isabelle Pingree 
John Steele 
Providence, RI 
May 2014 
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AVID EDWIN PINGREE, university professor, professor 
of the history of mathematics, and chair of the Department 
of the History of Mathematics at Brown University, died on 

11 November 2005, from complications of the diabetes he had been 
suffering from throughout his life.! He died when he was at the height 
of his productivity, with many projects on the go, and is sorely missed 
by his colleagues and students and by the whole scientific community. 
A mark of the width of his interests and the international spread of 
his renown is the festschrift that was presented to him in January 
2004, which includes, in its nine hundred-odd pages, sections on an- 
cient Mesopotamia, India, the Arabic world, and the West, from antiq- 
uity until the Renaissance, and has contributions from scholars from 
the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, Austria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, India, and Japan.? It is impossible to classify him as a 
Sanskritist, a scholar of the culture of the Near East, or a Greek or 
Latin specialist. He was all of these, and much more. His merit was to 
see the whole canvas of the history of the science of the stars, spread 
out from the Western shores of Europe to the Eastern shores of India, 
and extending from the very beginnings of man's interest in the stars to 
the early modern era. The story consisted of many episodes and fea- 
tured many characters, who spoke in several different languages, but in 
the end it was one story, and only David was able to tell it. 

David was born in New Haven on 2 January 1933, the son of Dan- 
iel Pingree, who was at the time in the economics department at Yale 
University. He had two brothers, and one sister eighteen years younger 
than he was. He had no vision in one eye and only partial vision in the 
other, so he had problems seeing more than two feet in front of him. 
Consequently, instead of participating in sports at school, he read assid- 
uously, supplementing the Latin and Greek he learnt at school with San- 
skrit, which he taught himself. After graduating from Phillips Academy, 
Andover, he entered Harvard, where he successively took a B.A. magna 
cum laude in Classics and Sanskrit (1954), and completed a Ph.D. with 
the title *Materials for the Study of the Transmission of Greek Astrol- 
ogy to India" (1960). His fellow students remember him fondly under 
the nickname of *Marble Head," whose connotations embrace more 
than the village near Andover from which he came. A Fulbright schol- 
arship enabled him to study Greek manuscripts at the Vatican Library 


11 am grateful for information supplied by Isabelle Ріпргее, Masaaki Кибо, Wolfgang 
Hübner, Stephan Heilen, and Michio Yano. 

? Studies in tbe History of tbe Exact Sciences in Honour of David Pingree, ed. C. Burnett, 
J. P. Hogendijk, K. Plofker, and M. Yano (Leiden: Brill, 2004). This book includes a list of 
publications up to July 2003. 
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(1954—55), and a Ford Fellowship allowed him to spend a year doing 
the same in India (1957—58); these were sandwiched between fellow- 
ships at Dumbarton Oaks (1956—57 and 1959—60). His manuscript 
studies laid the foundations for his subsequent research, based on his 
own editions of the material, much of which he had uncovered himself. 
In 1963 he married Isabelle Sanchirico, who became his lifelong com- 
panion and helpmate, as well as establishing a reputation as a specialist 
in early bookbindings; their only child, Amanda, was born in October 
1965. In 1963 he was appointed assistant professor at the Oriental In- 
stitute in Chicago, where he established his firm links with Noel Swerd- 
low and Erica Reiner. He spent the academic year 1964—65 at the 
American University in Beirut, working with the indefatigable investi- 
gator of Arabic astronomy, Edward Kennedy. Then, in 1971, he joined 
the powerhouse of studies in the history of pre-modern astronomy: the 
Department of the History of Mathematics at Brown University in Prov- 
idence. Here, brought together in the old and dusty building of Wilbour 
Hall under the shadow of the University Library, were Otto Neugebauer 
(the founder of the whole enterprise) and Aby Sachs, soon to be joined 
by Gerald Toomer, who knew each affectionately by names such as the 
Elephant, the Owl, and the Home-Ox (homo oxoniensis). Pingree, in 
turn, was known as “Abu Kayd" (the father of the comet), since his 
name resembled that of the pioneer in research on cometology, Alexan- 
dre Guy Pingré (1711-1796). In 1981, in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to scholarship, he was awarded a prestigious MacArthur Fellow- 
ship, and from 1981 to 1986 he was the A. D. White Professor at Large 
at Cornell University. But Brown University remained his base for the 
rest of his life. He was attended by a succession of dogs, who accompa- 
nied him on his constitutional walk between his home and his office. 
This department acted as a beacon, attracting students and visiting 
scholars from throughout the world, who established links with Lon- 
don, Kyoto, Barcelona, Utrecht, and many other places. David built up 
his own library of books (some beautifully bound by Isabelle), micro- 
films, and copies of Sanskrit manuscripts written out by hand by Indian 
pundits. As the department gradually shrank due to the death or depar- 
ture of its members, David was welcomed into the Classics department 
of the university, where he continued to teach until the year of his death, 
and where, fortunately, a post in the history of ancient sciences and one 
in Sanskrit will continue to be occupied. 

David saw no sharp distinction between astronomy and astrology 
(or, for that matter, magic, in which astrology often played a significant 
part) and preferred to consider them together as part of the exact sci- 
ence of the ancients. He did not pursue a whiggish course of document- 
ing “discoveries” and the earliest instances of doctrines that became 
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part of modern universal science. Rather, he viewed each aspect of the 
science of the stars in respect to the community in which it arose and 
paid equal attention to the *important" and the run-of-the-mill doctrines 
in each context. He amassed shoeboxes full of horoscopes and tran- 
scribed texts at a rate that far outran the pace at which they could be 
published, just in order to get as full a picture as possible of the subject. 
His vast knowledge of detail was condensed—sometimes too drastically 
for readers used to a slower pace—in publications such as the biobibli- 
ographies of astrologers included in his edition of the Yavanajataka of 
Sphujidhvaja (1978), his history of mathematical astronomy in India in 
the supplement volume of the Dictionary of Scientific Biography (1978), 
astrology and astronomy in Iran in the Encyclopedia Iranica, and his 
account of astrology in The Dictionary of the History of Ideas (1973- 
74). A masterpiece of succinctness and comprehensiveness is his his- 
tory of astrology in From Astral Omens to Astrology, from Babylon to 
Bikanér (1997), originally delivered as a series of lectures in Rome, Bo- 
logna, and Venice. He wrote innumerable encyclopedia entries on astron- 
omers of the past, many of which are little monographs in themselves. 

His editions ranged from the Babylonian MUL.APIN (with Her- 
mann Hunger, 1989), and Babylonian Planetary Omens (with Erica 
Reiner, 1975-2005), through the Greek astrological texts of Dorotheus 
(Greek fragments, and an Arabic version of the full text, 1976), Heph- 
aestion (1973-74), Vettius Valens (1986), Gregory Chioniades (1985- 
86), and Arabic texts on astronomical tables (al-Hashimi, with Edward 
Kennedy, 1981), to Latin texts translated from Greek (Pseudo-Ptolemy, 
Praeceptum Canonis, 1997) and from Arabic (Picatrix, 1986, and Liber 
Aristotilis of Hugo of Santalla, with Charles Burnett, 1997). He con- 
ceded to Western scholars by providing English translations for San- 
skrit and Arabic texts but assumed that Greek and Latin were still part 
of an educated person's accomplishments. In all cases his primary aim 
was to establish texts from all the manuscripts, and to provide com- 
plete word-indexes (the writer of this obituary remembers that he spent 
several weeks at the Warburg Institute, checking the index of his edi- 
tion of Vettius Valens, which required altering every single page and 
line number to accommodate the Teubner page layout; no academic task 
was too menial for him). 

His edition of Рісаїтіх was his major contribution to the history of 
magic (sadly, his work on the related k. al-nawamis of Plato, known as 
the Liber vaccae in Latin, never reached completion). Even here, the In- 
dian element is present, for he recognized the Sanskrit words for the 
planets among the garbled lists of planetary names. This Latin text was 
compared word-for-word with the Arabic text, and included, in typical 
fashion, the extra or aberrant passages in all the extant manuscripts in 
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a series of sixty-five appendixes. It completed the aim of Aby Warburg 
in 1914 to make available the Arabic and Latin versions of the text, 
with a translation in a modern European vernacular. Pingree's connec- 
tion with the Warburg Institute was close: he held a Saxl Visiting Pro- 
fessorship there and contributed several articles to the Institute's jour- 
nal, including one in which he ventured into the field of art history, 
making some acute observations about the interpretation of Dürer's 
Melancolia I (1981). 

David was unstinting in the help that he provided to other scholars. 
Not only did he collaborate fruitfully with many of them (as the joint 
editions mentioned above attest), but he also carefully read typescripts 
before they were sent to the press, and made invaluable comments in 
his economic but minuscule handwriting. Above all, he wished to pre- 
serve for posterity the scientific products of the past, by making known 
the contents of Sanskrit manuscripts (Census of tbe Exact Sciences in 
Sanskrit, [1970—94], the Jyotisa MSS in the Library of the Wellcome In- 
stitute [London, 2004], and the establishment of the American Com- 
mittee for South Asian Manuscripts, dedicated to cataloguing the man- 
uscripts and texts in North American collections), and by ensuring that 
copies of these manuscripts were made. 

David's papers (which include several editions of texts in many lan- 
guages) and his reproductions of manuscripts will become available for 
future scholars by being deposited with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. His teaching and inspiration will live on in a legacy that encom- 
passes several continents. 
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Hellenophilia versus the History 
of Science 


By David Pingreet 


HE GENESIS OF THIS PAPER lies in a conversation that I had with A. I. 
Sabra of Harvard on the perennial problem of the definition of science 
appropriate to a historian of science; its corruption (including the deliberately 
extreme mode of its expression) is entirely a result of my own labors. For the 
piece represents the attitudes toward the subject that I have developed over some 
three and a half decades of studying the history of the “exact” sciences (as I will 
persist in calling them despite the lack of exactitude in some of them), as prac- 
ticed in ancient Mesopotamia, in ancient and medieval Greece, India, and the 
Latin-speaking West, and in medieval Islam. It is this experience, then, and the 
desire to reconstruct a complex history as accurately as possible, that motivates 
me—these two, and the wish to provide an apologia for my claim to be a historian 
of science rather than of quackery. For the sciences I study are those related to 
the stars, and they include not only various astronomies and the different math- 
ematical theories they employ, but also astral omens, astrology, magic, medicine, 
and law (dharmaSastra). All of these subjects, I would argue, were ог are sci- 
ences within the contexts of the cultures in which they once flourished or now are 
practiced. As such they deserve to be studied by historians of science with as 
serious and thorough a purpose as are the topics that we usually find discussed in 
history of science classrooms or in the pages of Isis. This means that their intel- 
lectual content must be probed deeply, and not simply dismissed as rubbish or 
interpreted in the light of modern historical mythology; and that the intellectual 
content must be related to the culture that produced and nourished each, and to 
the social context within which each arose and developed. 
In stating these opinions I may appear to have set myself up as a relativist, but 
I would deny the applicability of that epithet to my position since my interest lies 
not in judging the truth or falsehood of these or any other sciences, nor in dis- 
covering in them some part that might be useful or relevant to the present world, 
but simply in understanding how, why, where, and when they worked as func- 
tioning systems of thought and interacted with each other and with other systems 
of thought. 
It is with these considerations in mind, then, that I have embraced the word 
employed in the title of this article, “Hellenophilia,” as it is а most convenient 
description of a set of attitudes that I perceive to be of increasing prevalence 
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within the profession of the history of science, and which I believe to be thor- 
oughly pernicious. I like “Hellenophilia” as a word because it brings to mind 
such other terms as “necrophilia,” a barbaric excess that erupts as a disease from 
the passionate rather than from the rational soul; whereas the true love of the 
Greeks, Philhellenism, though also an attribute of barbarians such as are we—the 
epithet “Philhellene” was proudly borne by ancient Parthians, Semites, and Ro- 
mans—arises preeminently from well-deserved admiration. A Philhellene is one 
who shares in what used to be, when children in the West still were taught the 
classics, a virtually universal awe of Greek literature, art, philosophy, and sci- 
ence; a Hellenophile suffers from a form of madness that blinds him or her to 
historical truth and creates in the imagination the idea that one of several false 
propositions is true. The first of these is that the Greeks invented science; the 
second is that they discovered a way to truth, the scientific method, that we are 
now successfully following; the third is that the only real sciences are those that 
began in Greece; and the fourth (and last?) is that the true definition of science is 
just that which scientists happen to be doing now, following a method or methods 
adumbrated by the Greeks, but never fully understood or utilized by them. 

Hellenophiles, it might be observed, are overwhelmingly Westerners, display- 
ing the cultural myopia common in all cultures of the world but, as well, the 
arrogance that characterized the medieval Christian's recognition of his own in- 
fallibility and that has now been inherited by our modern priests of science. 
Intellectually these Western Hellenophiles are still living in the miasma that per- 
meated Europe until the nineteenth century, before the discovery of Sanskrit and 
the cracking of cuneiform destroyed such ethnocentric rubbish; such persons 
have simply not been exposed to the knowledge they would need to arrive at a 
more balanced judgment. But, sadly, I must report that many non-Westerners 
have caught a form of the disease Hellenophilia; they are deluded into believing 
that the greatest glory an Indian, a Chinese, an Arab, or an African scientist can 
have acquired is that gained by having anticipated either a Greek or a modern 
Westerner. So some Indians, for instance, busily reinterpret their divinely in- 
spired Rgveda so that it teaches such modern hypothetical theories as that of 
relativity or the latest attempt to explain black holes, as if these transitory ideas 
were eternal complete truths. In doing this they are behaving as did those Chris- 
tians who once believed it important to demonstrate that Genesis agrees with 
Greek science. These attempts do not enhance the brilliance of the authors or the 
reinterpreters of their sacred or scientific texts, but rather reveal a severe sense 
of cultural inferiority. 

Parallel to this form of cultural denigration, practiced by the culture itself or by 
historians of science, is, say, the false claim that medieval Islam only preserved 
Greek science and transmitted it as Muslims had received it to the eager West. In 
fact Arab scientists, using Indian, Iranian, and Syrian sources as well as their 
own genius, revised the Greek sciences, transforming them into the Islamic sci- 
ences that, historically, served as the main basis for what little science there was 
in Western Europe in the twelfth and following centuries and for the amazing 
developments that happened three and four centuries later in Italy and Central 
Europe. 

Another form that this Western arrogance takes is the naive assumption that 
other peoples in the world not only should be like us, but actually are or were— 
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*were" because this particular fallacy usually affects those who study Stone Age 
and other preliterate cultures that have been left defenseless in the face of mod- 
ern reconstructions of their thoughts by their inability to record them in perma- 
nent form. In the history of the exact sciences the scholars who perpetrate wild 
theories of prehistoric science call themselves archaeoastronomers. The basic 
premise of some archaeoastronomers is that megalithic and other cultures in 
which writing was not known built stone monuments, some quite massive, in 
order to record their insights into the periodicity of celestial motions. This seems 
to me a trivial purpose to motivate such monumental communal efforts as the 
building of Stonehenge or the pyramids. There are many strong arguments to be 
raised against many of these interpretations. At this point, however, I wish only 
to point out that they go against the strong evidence from early literate societies 
that early man had little interest in the stars before the end of the third millen- 
nium B.C.; the cataloguing of stars and the recording of stellar and planetary 
phenomena are not a natural, but a learned activity that needs a motivation such 
as that which inspired the Babylonians, who believed that the gods send mes- 
sages to mankind through the celestial bodies. The realization that some of these 
ominous phenomena are periodic can be dated securely in Mesopotamia to a time 
no earlier than the late second millennium B.c.; mathematical control of the re- 
lation between solar and lunar motion came only in about 500 в.с. The Egyptians 
also first began using selected stars as a sort of crude clock only in about 2000 
B.C. and progressed no further in mathematical astronomy till they came under 
Babylonian influence. The earliest traces of a knowledge of astronomy in Greece 
and India seem also to be derived, in the early first millennium в.с., from Mes- 
opotamia. I cannot speak of the astronomy of the early Chinese with authority 
because I am ignorant of their language, but I gather from what I have read that 
not even the beginnings of the system of the Asiu or lunar lodges can be dated 
before the late second millennium B.c. From the written evidence, then, it ap- 
pears that an interest in the stars as omens arose in Mesopotamia after 2000 B.c. 
and started to develop toward mathematical astronomy in about 1200 B.c., but 
that the Babylonians began to invent mathematical models useful for the predic- 
tion of celestial phenomena with some degree of accuracy only in about 500 B.c. 
From Mesopotamia these astronomical ideas rapidly radiated to Egypt, later to 
Greece and India, and finally, perhaps, to China; in each of these cultures they 
were molded by the recipient scientists into something new, though still having 
recognizable Mesopotamian origins. The astral sciences spread from one civili- 
zation to another like a highly infectious disease. It is within the context of this 
documented history that I find implausible the suggestion that less advanced 
civilizations, without any known systems of writing or accurate record keeping, 
independently discovered complex lunar theories, or precession, or even an ac- 
curate intercalation cycle. The example of the Babylonians, with their need for a 
specific motive for observing stars and the fact that it took them a millennium and 
a half to arrive at a workable mathematical astronomy, and the examples of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Indians, if not the Chinese, who initially borrowed their 
astronomies from the Babylonians before each developed its science in its own 
way, seem to me to invalidate the theoretical basis for much of archaeoastron- 
omy. 

I return now to the four variants of Hellenophilia that I mentioned earlier. 
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Each, I would claim, distorts the history of science in two ways: passively, it 
limits the phenomena that the historian is willing or able to examine; actively, it 
perverts understanding both of Western sciences, from the Greeks till now, and 
of non-Western sciences. Thus those who still believe that the Greeks invented 
science either are altogether ignorant of, say, Babylonian mathematics and as- 
tronomy or else, though aware of them, fall into my second category and refuse 
to recognize them as sciences. The ignorance of the first group, of course, can 
and should be remedied through education; the obstinacy of the second in not 
acknowledging that Old Babylonian investigations of irrational numbers like v2, 
of arithmetical and geometrical series, or of Pythagorean triplets are science even 
though they are mathematically correct, or in asserting that the arithmetical 
schemes that they successfully used to control the many variables involved in the 
prediction of the time of the first visibility of the lunar crescent cannot bear the 
august name of scientia even though the predictions were essentially correct— 
this obstinacy is hard to deal with. It leaves the obstinate, however, in the awk- 
ward position of denying the status of science to one of the main contributors to 
the Greek astronomy that is the forebear of our positional astronomy. Such a 
person, of course, can name an arbitrary date at which positional astronomy 
comes to fit into his or her definition of science; but this cannot be accepted by a 
historian, as it is the historian's task to seek out the origins of the ideas that he or 
she is dealing with, and these manifestly lie, for astronomy, in the wedges im- 
pressed on clay tablets as well as in the observed motions of the celestial bodies. 
It is certainly possible to be a modern scientist without knowing history, or even 
with a firm belief in historical mythology; but can a historian of science function 
effectively under such disabilities? 

While ignorance of Babylonian astronomy destroys the historian's ability to 
understand the origins and development of Greek and other astronomies together 
with their more modern descendants, it also tempts him or her to imagine that 
there is no other way to do astronomy than through the Greek and modern way of 
making observations and building geometric models. But Babylonian astronomy 
reveals how few observations are needed and how imprecise they may be if the 
astronomers are clever enough; and it also demonstrates that simple arithmetical 
models suffice for predicting the times and longitudes of periodic celestial phe- 
nomena. The Babylonian solutions are brilliant applications of mathematical 
structures to rather crude data, made purely to provide the possibility of predic- 
tion without any concern for theories of cosmological structure or celestial me- 
chanics. The Greeks added the concern both for the geometrical structure of the 
universe and for the cinematics of the heavens, with a strong prejudice in favor of 
circles or spheres rotating with uniform motion; but they also, to a large extent, 
simply expressed the Babylonian period relations and arithmetical zigzag and 
step functions in a geometrical language, using observations to modify Babylo- 
nian parameters and to fine-tune their own geometrical models. A third variety of 
astronomy emerged from the synthesis of Babylonian arithmetical models, Hel- 
lenistic geometrical models, and local mathematical traditions that occurred in 
India in the fifth century A.D. In this astronomy questions of celestial cinematics 
receded into trivial mechanisms while computational finesse harnessed a broad 
range of mathematical techniques to the solution of astronomical problems, with 
the role of observations being limited to the confirmation, if possible, of accepted 
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theory. There were historically many more astronomies, manifesting a variety of 
ways in which the same phenomena might be made predictable by mathematical 
means. These different astronomies reflect the different intellectual traditions of 
the various cultures as well as the specific problems that each society wished its 
astronomers to address—for example, the Babylonians were interested in certain 
horizon phenomena that they regarded as omens; the Greeks brought philosoph- 
ical and physical problems into a science that had been purely mathematical, and 
as well introduced the more social aim of casting horoscopes; and the Indians 
devoted their efforts to the purely pragmatic goals of casting horoscopes, of pre- 
dicting eclipses because of their significance as omens, and of evolving and reg- 
ulating an extraordinarily complex calendar. I believe that those historians who 
limit themselves to the study of only one of these approaches to mathematical 
astronomy will blunder, as indeed many have, by not fully understanding the 
range of possibilities or the shaping force of purely cultural factors on the course 
that any science takes. 

If it is evident that for a historian the proposition that the Greeks invented 
science must be rejected, it necessarily follows that they did not discover a 
unique scientific method. Indeed, they—and we—have not one, but many scien- 
tific methods; biologists, physicists, and astronomers went, and go, their separate 
methodological ways. I choose, therefore, to focus on the pride of Greek science: 
Euclidean geometry—which, of course, is purely logical and nonexperimental. 
This is often and justly praised for the rigor and power of its axiomatic system 
and for its ability to offer logical deductive proofs. Indeed, Babylonian and Indian 
mathematics are frequently criticized for relying not on proofs but on demonstra- 
tions. But without axioms and without proofs Indian mathematicians solved in- 
determinate equations of the second degree and discovered the infinite power 
series for trigonometrical functions centuries before European mathematicians 
independently reached similar results. These achievements amply demonstrate, I 
believe, that the Euclidean approach is not necessary for discovery in mathemat- 
ics. Those who deny the validity of alternative scientific methods must somehow 
explain how equivalent scientific "truths" can be arrived at without Greek meth- 
ods. And in their denial they clearly deprive themselves of an opportunity to 
understand science more deeply. 

To depart briefly from the exact sciences, I would like to draw attention to the 
fascinating work of Francis Zimmermann on dyurveda, the Indian science of 
longevity, as it was and is currently practiced in Kerala. While he strongly sup- 
ports the idea of the historical dependence of ayurveda on the Galenic theory of 
humors, Zimmermann is also keenly aware of the many ways in which Indian 
vaidyas have altered foreign notions while incorporating them into their own 
cultural traditions to create a theory of harmony and mutual influence between 
the humans, animals, and plants inhabiting any region and that region's terrain 
and climate. In Kerala these “ecological” ideas produced a local interpretation of 
ayurvedic doctrine that, it would appear, maintained a generally healthy human 
population, at least to that population's satisfaction, as long as the people were 
not subjected to wars, famines, or epidemics. The dyurvedic approach to medi- 
cine does not inspire its practitioners to make discoveries in molecular biology, 
but it is the correct medical science for the cultural context within which it op- 
erates. And it attempts to address psychological, social, and environmental as- 
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pects of health that our mechanistic medicine tends to ignore. Western doctors 
have something to learn about medical care from dyurveda, and so do Western 
historians of medicine. 

The third fallacious opinion that I have associated with the Hellenophiles is 
that the only sciences are those that accredited Greeks recognized as such. This 
opinion generally takes the form of allowing Aristotle to define science for us, so 
that it excludes even the genuinely Greek sciences of astrology, divination, 
magic, and other so-called superstitions. This brings us squarely to the funda- 
mental question of this paper: What is the proper definition of science for a 
historian of science? I would offer this as the simplest, broadest, and most useful: 
science is a systematic explanation of perceived or imaginary phenomena, or else 
is based on such an explanation. Mathematics finds a place in science only as one 
of the symbolical languages in which scientific explanations may be expressed. 
This definition deliberately fails to distinguish between true and false science, for 
explanations of phenomena are never complete and can never be proved to be 
“true.” Obviously, this shortfall is as true of modern scientific hypotheses as of 
ancient ones. It is, therefore, inappropriate to apply а standard of truthfulness to 
the sciences, at least viewed as historical phenomena, for the best that modern 
scientists can claim—I cannot judge whether justly or not—is that they are closer 
to some truth than were their predecessors; nor, for the reasons I have already 
stated, can the methodologies of science be limited to just those employed by 
present-day scientists. 

If my definition of science as it must be viewed by a historian is accepted, it is 
easy to show that astrology and certain "learned" forms of divination, magic, 
alchemy, and so on are "sciences." Some may regard this procedure for elevating 
superstition to the rank of scientific theory as arbitrary and unfair, but remember 
that modern science is the initial culprit in that it arbitrarily sets up its own 
criteria by which it judges itself and all others. If I am a relativist, then, it is 
precisely at this point where, as a historian, I refuse to allow modern scientists 
who know little of history to define for me the bounds of what in the past—or in 
the present—I am allowed to consider to be science. It pains me to hear some 
scientists, who have not seriously considered the subject, denounce astrology as 
*unscientific" when all that they mean is that it does not agree with their ideas 
about the way the universe functions and does not adhere to their concept of a 
correct methodology. It pains me not because I believe that astrology is true; on 
the contrary, I believe it to be totally false. But the anathemas hurled at it by 
some scientists remind me more of the anathemas leveled by the medieval 
Church against those who disagreed with its dogmas than of rational argument. In 
its persecution of heretics as in its missionary zeal and its tendency to sermonize 
and to pontificate, our scientific establishment displays marked similarities to the 
Church, whose place in our society it has largely usurped. 

That Church, like modern science, condemned divination, astrology, and 
magic, though on the grounds that they limit God's power and human free will 
rather than that they fail to conform to our current “laws of nature." Both of 
these arguments, to my way of thinking, are arbitrary and irrelevant to a histo- 
rian, who should remain free of either the Church's or modern science's theol- 
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To turn to history: Babylonian divination is a systematic explanation of phe- 
nomena based on the theory that certain of them are signs sent by the gods to 
warn those expert in their interpretation of future events; there is no causal 
connection, but only one of prediction so that appropriate countermeasures may 
be undertaken. In this system the stars and the planets, which are regarded as the 
manifestations of the individual gods in the sky, indicate by their changes in 
quality and in location the events that will befall mankind at large, or a country in 
general, or a specific king and his family. Omens that appear on earth are con- 
trived by Šamaš, the god of the sun, to warn individual men of the coming of 
good or evil. In themselves, texts describing the rules of the interpretation of 
omens—Enüma Апи Enlil for celestial omens and Summa dlu for terrestrial 
ones—are scientific; they provide systematic explanations of phenomena. The 
former is in addition closely allied to the origins of mathematical astronomy, for 
the tablets of Епйта Anu Enlil contain the first recorded realization of the peri- 
odicity of certain celestial phenomena and the first attempts to provide mathe- 
matical models for predicting the occurrences of such phenomena. This close 
linkage between divination and mathematical astronomy, as well as a linkage 
between divination and the observations necessary for constructing and refining 
mathematical astronomy, persisted in the first millennium B.c. in the cuneiform 
Letters, Reports, and Diaries. Moreover, as the mathematical models became 
more sophisticated and the descriptions of the observed phenomena became 
more precise, the rules for predicting terrestrial events from the celestial phe- 
nomena became more complex. Babylonia, then, provides us our first example of 
the fruitful interplay between the theoretical and the applied aspects of a science. 

Astrology grew out of a union of aspects of advanced Babylonian celestial 
divination with Aristotelian physics and Hellenistic astronomy; this union—il- 
licit, some may think—occurred in Egypt in the second century B.c. The product 
was the supreme attempt made in antiquity to create in a rigorous form a causal 
model of the kosmos, one in which the eternally repeating rotations of the celes- 
tial bodies, together with their varying but periodically recurring interrelation- 
ships, produce all changes in the sublunar world of the four elements that, 
whether primary, secondary, or tertiary effects, constitute the generation and 
decay of material bodies and the modifications of the parts or functions of the 
rational and irrational souls of men, animals, and plants. In other words, ancient 
Greek astrology in its strictest interpretation was the most comprehensive scien- 
tific theory of antiquity, providing through the application of the mathematical 
models appropriate to it predictions of all changes that take place in a world of 
cause and effect; it is not surprising, then, that it was called simply mathésis or 
“science” by Firmicus Maternus and others. 

But even within Greek astrology there was a movement toward a relaxation of 
the rigidity of the theory, both because of the frequent failure of the predictions 
and, more important, because of people's desire to circumvent unpleasant pre- 
dictions—a practical rather than a theological demand for a modicum of free 
choice and self-determination. This trend toward an astrology that indicates pre- 
dispositions instead of concrete inevitabilities was accentuated when the Greek 
form of this science was transmitted to India and transformed into a system that 
rapidly increased the complexity of the mathematical models in order to diffuse 
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and mollify the inescapability of a simpler predictive scheme. The Indians at- 
tempted to match the bewildering variousness of real lives by an equally bewil- 
dering multiplicity of mathematically computable variants in astrology. 

If Greek astrology is based on the idea that the motions and interrelations of 
the celestial spheres are ultimately the causes of all terrestrial phenomena, astral 
magic, which was concocted out of Babylonian and Indian liturgies and iconog- 
raphies mingled with Greek astrology, Ptolemaic astronomy, and Hellenistic phi- 
losophy by the self-styled Sabaeans of Harràn in the ninth century, assumes that 
the magus's soul is free of inhibiting stellar influences, so that, by manipulating 
terrestrial objects, he can reverse the processes of astrology and change the wills 
of the planetary spirits. In this way the magus can employ the astral influences 
defined by astrology to effect the changes he wishes in the sublunar world. This 
was a dream still dreamt by two founding members of the Royal Society, Kenelm 
Digby and Elias Ashmole. 

These same Sabaeans invented also a second type of learned magic based on 
Plato's and Aristotle's theories of animal and human souls. In this magic, which 
I have dubbed psychic, the magus artificially creates new animals by uniting 
either within a womb or within a womblike chamber animal or human parts 
representing the material body and the particular part or function of the soul that 
he wishes his creation to be endowed with. The magus can then employ his 
artificial animal to accomplish wonders. Astral and psychic magic we may not 
wish to test in order to determine their validity, but as historians we must regard 
them as scientific, if for no other reason than because many Western scientists in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries took them to be genuine sciences. And, 
of course, they do fall under the aegis of my definition of science. 

The same status must be accorded, then, to alchemy—be it Greek, Arabic, 
Chinese, or Indian—and to other systematic theories that explain phenomena, 
whether the lapidaries and physiognomics that spread from Mesopotamia to 
Greece, to Iran, and to India, or the science of determining sites suitable for 
different types of buildings—a science found in different forms in China and in 
India—or the purely Indian analysis of the processes of converting thought into 
sound in order to produce intelligible speech. These and other sciences cannot be 
dismissed simply because they do not fall into the intellectual system favored by 
some Greek philosophers. 

I have already, if I have been at all successful, persuaded you that the fourth 
variety of Hellenophilia, in which one defines science as that which modern 
Western scientists believe in and the methodologies with which they operate, is 
inappropriate to a historian, though it may be useful to a modern Western scien- 
tist. And I have already mentioned that among the advantages provided to the 
historian by looking outside of the confines of such a restricted definition are a 
realization of the potential diversity of interpretations of phenomena and of the 
actual diversity of the origins of the ideas that have developed into modern West- 
ern science among other sciences, and an objectivity born of an understanding of 
the cultural factors that impel sciences and scientists to follow one path rather 
than another. The loss of all these advantages is the price paid for suffering the 
passive effects of this form of Hellenophilia. 

Its active form is more pervasive in and pernicious to history. This results in 
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within its cultural context, but to attempt to discover within the science elements 
similar to elements of modern Western science. One example I can give you 
relates to the Indian Madhava’s demonstration, in about 1400 A.D., of the infinite 
power series of trigonometrical functions using geometrical and algebraic argu- 
ments. When this was first described in English by Charles Whish, in the 1830s, 
it was heralded as the Indians' discovery of the calculus. This claim and Màdha- 
va's achievements were ignored by Western historians, presumably at first be- 
cause they could not admit that an Indian discovered the calculus, but later 
because no one read anymore the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
which Whish's article was published. The matter resurfaced in the 1950s, and 
now we have the Sanskrit texts properly edited, and we understand the clever 
way that Madhava derived the series without the calculus; but many historians 
still find it impossible to conceive of the problem and its solution in terms of 
anything other than the calculus and proclaim that the calculus is what Madhava 
found. In this case the elegance and brilliance of Madhava’s mathematics are 
being distorted as they are buried under the current mathematical solution to a 
problem to which he discovered an alternate and powerful solution. 

Other examples of this dangerous tendency abound. For instance, since the 
1850s historians ignorant of Madhava’s work have argued about whether Indian 
astronomers had the concept of the infinitesimal calculus on the basis of their use 
of the equivalent of the cosine function in a formula for finding the instantaneous 
velocity of the moon, a formula that occurs already in a sixth-century Sanskrit 
text, the Paficasiddhantikà. I cannot tell you how that formula was derived, since 
its author, Varahamihira, has not told me; but I find it totally implausible that 
some Indian discovered the calculus—a discovery for which previous develop- 
ments in Indian mathematics would not at all have prepared him—applied his 
discovery only to the problem of the instantaneous velocity of the moon, and 
then threw it away. The idea that he might have discovered the calculus arises 
only from the Hellenophilic attitude that what is valuable in the past is what we 
have in the present; this attitude makes historians become treasure hunters seek- 
ing pearls in the dung heap without any concern for where the oysters live and 
how they manufacture gems. 

One particularly dangerous form of this aspect of Hellenophilia is the positivist 
position that is confident that mathematical logic provides the correct answers to 
questions in the history of the exact sciences. I, of course, am not denying the 
power of mathematics to provide insights into the character and structure of 
scientific theories; obviously, Otto Neugebauer's brilliant analysis of the astro- 
nomical tables written in cuneiform during the Seleucid period gives us a pro- 
found understanding of how this astronomy worked mathematically, and it tells 
us something about some stages in the development of the science as recorded on 
the hundreds of tablets that he investigated. But it does not and cannot, as Neu- 
gebauer well knew, answer a whole range of historical questions. We do not 
know by whom, when, or where any Babylonian lunar or planetary theory was 
invented; we do not know what observations were used, or where and why they 
were recorded; we do not know much about the stages by which Babylonian 
astronomers went from the crude planetary periods, derived from omen texts, 
found in MUL.APIN to the full-scale ephemerides of the last few centuries B.C. 
Historians need to be very careful in assessing the nature of the questions the 
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material at hand will allow them to answer with a reasonable expectation of 
probability; and they must hope for and search out new evidence. But the posi- 
tivists jump in to claim that mathematical models (and they usually use quite 
simple ones) suffice to describe the idiosyncratic behavior of people and to ac- 
count for the perverse quirks in their personalities. I will not here name names, 
but the number of historians of the exact sciences who suffer from this malady is 
appallingly large; they can be easily recognized by the characteristic trait that, in 
general, the remoter the time and the scantier the evidence, the more precise 
their computations. Millennia of history are made to depend on the measurement 
of an arc of a few minutes or degrees when it has not even been convincingly 
demonstrated that any arc was being measured at all. 

So far I have been attempting to discredit Hellenophilia on the grounds that it 
renders those affected by it unable to imagine many significant questions that 
legitimately should be addressed by historians of science and that it perverts their 
judgment. Much of my argument has been based on the anthropological percep- 
tion that science is not the apprehension of an external set of truths that mankind 
is progressively acquiring a greater knowledge of, but that rather the sciences are 
the products of human culture. But this viewpoint must be modified by a further 
consideration, to which I have from time to time alluded since it strengthens the 
arguments in favor of the definition of science that I proposed. This consideration 
is that, as a simple historical fact, scientific ideas have been transmitted for mil- 
lennia from culture to culture, and transformed by each recipient culture into 
something new. This is particularly noticeable in the astral sciences that I study— 
astronomy, astral omens, astrology, and astral magic—but can be readily dis- 
cerned in many others. The taproot and trunk of the tree of the astral sciences are 
buried in the Mesopotamian desert, with subsidiary roots in Egypt and China (I 
have lopped the Mayas off this arboreal image, as they are self-rooted). From 
Babylonia the tree branched out to Egypt, to Greece, to Syria, to Iran, to India, 
and to China; grafted onto different cultural stocks in each of these civilizations, 
it developed variant leaves, shoots, and flowers. The process of the intertwining 
of these diverse varieties of astronomies throughout Eurasia and North Africa 
was amazingly complex, as ideas, mathematical models, parameters, and instru- 
ments circulated rapidly over the vast expanse of divergent traditions. Out of this 
process modern Western astronomy sprang from a rather late branch that grew 
from and was fed by an incredibly complicated undergrowth. For very complex 
reasons this modern Western astronomy has choked off all of its rivals and de- 
stroyed the intellectual diversity that mankind enjoyed before it moved from 
simple communication to Western domination. We cannot know what the Is- 
lamic, Indian, or Chinese astral sciences might have become had this not hap- 
pened, except that they would not have become what our culture has produced. 
But unraveling the intertwined webbing of these sciences is a fascinating and a 
rewarding task for a historian, and one in which much remains to be done. I 
strongly recommend to those of you who have the opportunity thus to broaden 
your perspectives to grasp it. 
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Astrology is the theory that the planets, the Sun and 
the Moon, as well as the 12 'zodiacal signs', combine in 
various, ever-changing configurations with respect to each 
other and the local horizon to influence 'sublunar' events. 

In astrology, as in classical astronomy before the 
acceptance of the Copernican hypothesis, it was assumed 
that the Earth was positioned in the center of a finite 
universe, and that the Earth's center was the center of the 
spheres of the celestial bodies—in upward order from the 
Earth, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the 'fixed' stars, the ecliptic and, often, the 'prime 
mover'. The motion of these 10 spheres was, according 
to ARISTOTLE, circular and uniform in accordance with the 
nature of the element, ether, of which they consisted. The 
motions of the four elements that constitute the sublunar 
world were linear with respect to the center of the Earth, 
the elements earth and water moving 'down' towards the 
center, and the elements air and fire moving ‘up’ away 
from the center. The circular motions of the celestial 
spheres disturb the linear motions of the four sublunar 
elements, thereby causing change in and on the Earth 
and in the surrounding layers of water, air and fire. 
The resulting combinations of elements form the basic 
materials out of which terrestrial and atmospheric bodies 
are shaped, which are then continuously further affected 
by the motions of the celestial bodies and by subsidiary 
interactions of sublunar bodies. Thus the UNIVERSE is a 
vast but finite machine powered by the natural motions 
of its five constituent elements, among which the ETHER 
with its regular circular motion has the major effect, and 
astrology is the science that investigates the operations of 
this universal machine. 


Celestial omens 

In ancient Mesopotamia and in the many cultures 
influenced by it many celestial phenomena—eclipses, 
conjunctions of the Moon and the planets with each other 
and with the stars, a large number of phenomena due to 
the distortion of light as it passes through the atmosphere, 
and other appearances—were regarded as messages sent 
by the gods to warn the rulers of men or collective 
groups of men of impending disaster or good fortune. 
The interpretation of these celestial omens was also a 
science by which men of great learning strove to provide 
useful advice to kings and other government officials. 
The experience of these learned readers of omens led to 
the recognition of the periodic behavior of the Sun, the 
Moon and the planets, and ultimately to the development 
of mathematical methods of predicting the phenomena 
themselves (which, because of their predictability, should 
then have been, but were not, no longer regarded as 
messages sent by angry or well-pleased gods). It also led 
to the development of some techniques of interpretation 
of celestial omens that were carried over into astrology, 
including that of predicting the fate of a person from the 
positions of the planets at his or her birth or computed 
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conception. In practice, these protohoroscopes of the last 
four centuries BC were not a part of astrology since the 
phenomena were ominous rather than effective and since 
the elaborate geometry used in astrology was not a factor 
in their interpretation. 


The thema or horoscope 

The basic tool used to interpret the influences of the 
celestial bodies at any given moment—say, that of a 
native's birth—was the diagram called the thema or 
horoscope. This diagram represents the ЕСИРТІС, divided 
into 12 zodiacal signs of 30? each, as a circle or a 
quadrilateral with the four cardinal points marked on it— 
the ascendant on the eastern horizon, the descendant on 
the western horizon, the midheaven to the south at a point 
computed by using the local oblique ascensions, and the 
antimidheaven 180? opposite it to the north. Between and 
at these cardinal points are located the cusps of the 12 
astrological places. The zodiacal signs are divided into 
various subdivisions: decans of 10? each, twelfths of 2930" 
each, and terms of varying length, usually five to a zodiacal 
sign. The longitudes of the planets are noted in the thema, 
which locations reveal their configurations (aspects) with 
each other—conjunction, sextile (to 60°), quartile (to 90°), 
trine (to 120°) and opposition (to 180°)—which may be 
computed by various mathematical formulae so as to 
be measured in oblique or right ascensions or so as to 
accommodate the planets' latitudes. Moreover, various 
lots (defined as the distance between two real or imaginary 
celestial bodies measured off from a third) and the 
prorogator (computed in various ways) are noted on the 
thema, as may also be such fixed points as the exaltations 
(points of maximum effectiveness) of the planets and the 
four triplicities (Aries, Leo, Sagittarius; Taurus, Virgo, 
Capricorn; Gemini, Libra, Aquarius; Cancer, Scorpion, 
Pisces). 


Domains of influence 
Each zodiacal sign is classified according to numerous 
categories: masculine-feminine; odd-even; animal- 
human; village-forest; etc. Moreover, there are zodiacal 
melothesias, assigning different parts of the human body 
to the zodiacal signs; topothesias, doing the same with 
types of terrain on the surface of the Earth; lists of the 
animals, the professions, the metals, the jewels, the colors, 
etc of the zodiacal signs. Each of the signs has especial 
influence over the categories assigned to it. The triplicities, 
being four in number, are each associated with a cardinal 
direction and an element. 

The 12 astrological places each have dominion over a 
certain aspect of the native's life (bodily form; inherited 
wealth; siblings; parents; children; illnesses; marriage; 
manner of death; travels; profession; gain; loss) or of 
an enterprise undertaken. They are influential in their 
domains in accordance with the zodiacal signs they 
overlap and the presence within them or aspects to them 
of the planets and the lots. 
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The seven planets also (nine in India, where the 
ascending and descending nodes of the Moon are 
included) have each their own domains among physical 
types of humans and animals as well as psychological 
types, and each is related to types of terrain, of animals, of 
plants, of minerals, etc, and to an element and its humors 
(fire-hot and dry; water-cold and humid; air-hot and 
humid; earth-cold and dry). They are also classified as 
male or female, and as benefic, malefic or neuter. As the 
seven planets revolve through the zodiacal signs, and they 
in turn revolve about the stationary Earth, the influences 
they project into the sublunar sphere are constantly 
changing, creating ever-new events and transformations 
on Earth. These can, according to astrological theory, all 
be predicted on the assumption (alleged to possess some 
empirical foundations) that the accepted domains of the 
celestial bodies' influences are indeed correct. Historically, 
the system did not remain static; it was simply not complex 
enough to differentiate between the apparently limitless 
variations of human experience. In order to accommodate 
these variations, astrologers—especially those of India 
and Islam, who were duly followed in medieval Europe 
and in Byzantium—devised many more subdivisions of 
Zodiacal signs in order to multiply the potential number 
of the effects of a planet, invented elaborate methods for 
assigning a numerical weight to the influence of each 
planet and expanded the number of effective bodies by 
introducing new lots. 


Types of astrology 

The paradigmatic type of astrology is genethlialogy, the 
Science of interpreting the themata of nativities or of 
computed times of conception, probably invented in the 
1st century BC in Ptolemaic Egypt. Such predictions can 
be and were also applied to animals and even plants. 
Although in theory the predictions are unique for each 
moment at a given locality, many astrologers wisely 
advised neophytes to learn something about the social and 
economic status of the native's family before attempting to 
describe his or her future life. A branch of genethlialogy 
is continuous horoscopy, which allows for a life-long 
usefulness of the astrologer. Since the planets and the 
ecliptic do not cease their revolutions, one can find their 
changing influence on the original life-pattern determined 
from the birth horoscope by casting a new horoscope for 
every anniversary of the birth, or for the beginning of 
every month or even day of the native's life, and one 
can also compute the time when each planet transits to 
another zodiacal sign or astrological place, thereby altering 
its effects, and one can watch the imaginary motion, in 
oblique ascensions, of the prorogator through different 
planets’ terms and past different planets’ bodies and 
aspects. 

Catarchic astrology, invented simultaneously with 
the genethlialogical version, allows one to predict the 
course of some human undertaking from the horoscope 
of the moment of its inception. There are two major 
subdivisions of catarchic astrology, relating to marriage 
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and to warfare. Some aspects of medical astrology are also 
catarchic, although other aspects depend on genethlialogy. 

These two basic forms of astrology were transmitted 
from Greco-Roman Egypt to India in the 2nd century 
AD. In India interogational astrology was developed from 
catarchic astrology. In this form the astrologer answers 
specific questions posed by his client on the basis of 
the thema of the moment the question was asked. This 
clearly raises serious questions about the general theory 
of astrology; for either the client is exercising free will in 
determining when he or she will ask the question, so that 
there ceases to be a purely physical connection between 
the celestial bodies and the terrestrial event, or else his or 
her choice is determined by the stars and therefore could, 
in theory, be predicted by astrology and answered without 
recourse to a new thema. 

These three types of astrology were transmitted from 
India to Sasanian Iran in the 3rd—5th centuries AD, as were 
the first two from the Roman Empire. The Sasanians added 
to them a fourth major type, historical astrology, which 
uses forms of continuous horoscopy (e.g. the horoscopes 
of the commencements of all or of selected years) as well 
as conjunctions of the two furthest of the then known 
planets, Saturn and Jupiter, or conjunctions of the two 
malefic planets, Saturn and Mars, in Cancer. Practitioners 
of historical astrology also cast the horoscopes of the 
coronations of kings and other historical beginnings, in 
these cases following the rules of catarchic astrology. 


The question of astrology’s validity 

Clearly, whatever claims were made for an empirical basis, 
this whole theory is founded on arbitrary assumptions 
concerning the relationships between the individual 
zodiacal signs and planets and the physical parts and 
psychological aspects of sublunar objects and beings, 
as well as on a subsequently disproved theory of the 
cosmos. In antiquity the arguments against astrology’s 
validity were largely based on practical problems: how 
to explain the often great differences between the physical 
and mental attributes of twins and their separate lives; 
how to explain the simultaneous deaths of large numbers 
of people of different ages ina battle or natural catastrophe; 
how to be sure of the exact moment of birth and of the 
local ascendant at that moment. The Christian Church, 
and later Islam, frequently condemned astrology because 
it denies man or woman free will and so deprives him or 
her of the capacity to gain salvation through his or her own 
efforts and because it makes God irrelevant to the universe, 
which is an eternal and automatic machine. None of these 
arguments seriously damaged the credibility of astrology 
among many, nor has the collapse of the geocentric theory, 
although that has discouraged many scientifically minded 
persons from granting it any credence. Like several other 
current sciences that in fact continuously demonstrate 
their inability to predict the future accurately, astrology 
is still able to attract and to retain the patronage of 
innumerable clients. 
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From Alexandria to Baghdad to 
Byzantium. The Transmission of 
Astrology 


DAVID PINGREE 


It is argued in this article that a series of texts preserved in various Greek manuscripts are 
epitomes of an astrological compendium assembled by Rhetorius at Alexandria in about 
620 AD. It is also demonstrated that this compendium was utilized and frequently refash- 
ioned by Theophilus of Edessa between 765 and 775 and was made available by Theophilus 
to his colleague at the ‘Abbasid court at Baghdad, Masha’allah. Masha’allah’s works in 
turn strongly influenced the early development of Arabic astrology, and many of them 
were translated into Latin and Greek, thereby spreading Rhetorius' influence. A manu- 
script of Rhetorius’ compendium was apparently brought to Byzantium by Theophilus’ 
student, Stephanus, in about 790; from this archetype are descended the several Byzantine 
epitomes and reworkings of portions of this text; some of these—pseudo-Porphyry, 
Ep(itome) III, Ep. ШЬ, and Ep. IV—passed through the hands of Demophilus in about 
1000, while two of the remainder—Ep. IIb and Ber.—were the only ones to preserve the 
name of Rhetorius as their author. 


he history of astrology offers its students two major challenges. The first is the 

complexity of its career in transmission from one cultural area to another and in 
transformation of its doctrines and methods to fit the interests and circumstances of its 
eager recipients.! The second is the complexity of the transmission of the individual 
texts within a single culture? This second complexity is due to the fact that astrological 
texts tended to be copied by professionals interested more in gathering useful informa- 
tion than in preserving the verba ipsa of any author except the most authoritative. In 
this paper I shall attempt to solve problems related to both types of challenges 


. A number of examples of such transformations are discussed in D. Pingree, From Astral 
Omens to Astrology, from Babylon to Bikaner, Serie Orientale Roma LXXVIII, Rome 1997. 
One example consists of the disparate collections of omens found on the scattered tablets 
containing fragments of the ‘Ishtar’ section of Епйта Anu Enlil, some of which have been 
published in E. Reiner and D. Pingree, Babylonian Planetary Omens, part 1, Malibu 1975; part 
2, Malibu 1981; and part 3, Groningen 1998. An example in Greek is Hephaestio's 
" AnottAeoya md, which survives in an "original" form (Hephaestionis Thebani Apotelesma- 
ticorum libri tres, ed. D Pingree, Leipzig 1973), and in four epitomes (Hephaestionis Thebani 
Apotelesmaticorum epitomae quattuor, ed. D. Pingree, Leipzig 1974). 


David Pingree, Brown University, Department of the History of Mathematics, Box 1900. Provi- 
dence, RI 02912, USA. 


International Journal of the Classical Tradition, Vol. 8, No. 1, Summer 2001, pp. 3-37. 
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I. The Historical Background 


Genethlialogy, the science of interpreting the horoscopic diagram representing the 
positions of the planets and the zodiacal signs at the moment of a native's conception 
or birth, was invented by Greeks, probably in Egypt, in about -100.3 Very soon after- 
wards, in the last century B.C., there was derived from genethlialogy catarchic astrol- 
ogy or initiatives, which attempt to determine beforehand the most propitious mo- 
ment for undertaking any enterprise.* 

By the middle of the first century A.D., when Balbillus? wrote, a theory of con- 
tinuous horoscopy® had been introduced into genethlialogy, and various particular 
applications of catarchic astrology had developed into quasi-independent sciences. 
Continuous horoscopy depends on an @фётт\с or prorogator which travels through the 
native's horoscope, changing from time to time his fate as it passes by the planets, 
their aspects, and their terms; and it employs the horoscopic diagrams of nativity 
anniversaries to be compared with the nativity diagram itself to determine annual 
changes in the native's life. The subtypes of catarchic astrology included iatromath- 
ematics or medical astrology, offering prognoses from the horoscope of the time when 
the native became ill and specifying the best times in the future for employing the 
appropriate medical procedures; marriage astrology, which determines the best mo- 
ment for entering into a marriage and the features the native should look for in his or 
her future spouse? and, by the early sixth century A.D. in the work of Julian of 
Laodicea, the beginnings of military astrology,’ though that is largely an Indian and 
Iranian development. Greek genethlialogy and catarchic astrology were transmitted to 
India in the middle of the second century A.D. in the form of a Sanskrit prose transla- 
tion of a Greek text apparently composed in Alexandria in the early second century. 
Already in the poetic version of this prose translation that we still possess, the Yavanaja- 
taka composed by Sphujidhvaja in Western India in 269/270, catarchic astrology had 
been made the basis of the new science of interrogational astrology,!° wherein the 


The Babylonian nativity omens, published by F. Rochberg under the title Babylonian Horo- 
scopes (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society LXXXVIII, 1, Philadelphia 1998), 
do not belong to the science of genethlialogy. For the relationship of the Babylonian omens 
to genethlialogy see Pingree, Astral Omens (as in n. 1), pp. 21-29. 
The earliest extant full discussion of catarchic astrology is to be found in the fifth book of 
Dorotheus' astrological poem, written in about 75 A.D. (Dorothei Sidonii Carmen astrologicum, 
ed. D. Pingree, Leipzig 1976), but the method undoubtedly is at least a century older. 
Manuscript R (for the manuscripts see section IV below, pp. 20-21) VI 60, edited by F. 
Cumont in Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum (henceforth CCAG) VIII 3, Bruxelles 
1912, pp. 103-104; and chapter 231 on fol. 80 of manuscript B, edited by F. Cumont in CCAG 
VIII 4, Bruxelles 1921, pp. 235-238. 
The fully developed form is found in books III and IV of Dorotheus. 
The oldest surviving iatromathematical text is probably ће 'Іотроробтиотка attributed to 
Hermes, edited by J. L. Ideler in Physici et medici graeci minores, vol. I, Berlin 1841, pp. 387- 
396, repeated on pp. 430-440. There is a copy of this text on fols. 1-5 of manuscript L. 
The oldest catarchic chapters on marriage are Dorotheus V 16 and 17. 
There is a fragment of Dorotheus on a "Lot of Soldiering" (fr. II D on p. 432 [ed. Pingree, as 
in n. 4)) preserved in Hephaestio II 19, 22-26, but this is not catarchic. The chapters by 
Julian are preserved in VI 46-48 in manuscript К. 

. D. Pingree, The Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, Harvard Oriental Series XLVIII, 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge MA 1978, chapters 52-72. 
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results of any enterprise can be predicted by examining the horoscopic diagram of the 
moment the client puts his question to the astrologer; the same rules as are used in 
catarchic astrology are applied, not to find a future time appropriate for beginning the 
enterprise, but to judge the consequences of the enterprise, whether already under- 
taken or intended for the future, on the basis of the time at which the question about 
the enterprise is asked.!! Also, military astrology was greatly developed in this early 
period of Indian astrology, culminating in three books on the subject composed by 
Varahamihira at Ujjayini in the middle of the sixth century. 

During the Sasanian period in Iran astrological texts from both the Greek tradi- 
tion (e.g., Dorotheus [ca. 75 A.D.] and Vettius Valens [ca. 175 A.D.]) and the Indian 
tradition (e.g., Varáhamihira) were translated into Pahlavi.^ These traditions were 
mingled in Iran in such texts as those ascribed to Zarádusht!5 and to Buzurjmihr,'é 
which are preserved in Arabic translations. In addition, Sasanian scholars developed 
from continuous horoscopy a science of historical astrology, based on annual horoscopic 
diagrams cast for the times of the Sun’s entry into Aries, on gismas (points moving at 
the rate of 1° per year) and intiha’s (points moving at the rate of 30° per year) rotating 
through the ecliptic analogously to prorogators,7 and on periodic conjunctions of 
Saturn and Jupiter in the four triplicities and of Saturn and Mars in Cancer.'? As well 
they invented political horoscopy from catarchic astrology, taking the moment of en- 
thronement, selected on astrological principles, or the preceding vernal equinox as the 
котору of the regal or imperial initiative.? Beginning in about 750 some of the 
Pahlavi texts attributed to Zarádusht, as we have already mentioned, were translated 
into Arabic,” and later in the century original Greek works began also to be trans- 
lated.” 


11. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 370-388. 

12. Ibid, chapters 73-76 and vol. 2, рр. 388—402. 

13. These are the Brhadyatra, the Yogayatra, and the Tikanikayatra. Manuscripts and editions are 
listed in D. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, series A, vol. 5, Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society CCXIII, Philadelphia 1994, pp. 571a-572b. 

14. Pingree, Astral Omens (as in n. 1), pp. 46-50. 

15. Ibid., pp. 44-46. 

16. C. A. Майпо, "Tracce di opere greche giunte agli arabi per trafila pehlevica," in А Volume of 
Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R.A. Nicholson, Cam- 
bridge 1922, repr. Amsterdam 1973, pp. 345-363 (pp. 352-356); and C. Burnett and D. 
Pingree, The Liber Aristotilis of Hugo of Santala, Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts XXVI, 
London 1997, pp. 8 and 140. 

17. D. Pingree, The Thousands of Abu Ma'shar, Studies of the Warburg Institute XXX, London 
1968, pp. 59-60 and 65. 

18. Ibid., pp. 70-121, and К. Yamamoto and C. Burnett, Abu Ma‘sar On Historical Astrology, 
Islamic Philosophy Theology and Science XXXIII-XXXIV, 2 vols., Leiden 2000. 

19. D. Pingree, “Historical Horoscopes," Journal of the American Oriental Society LXXXII, 1962, 
рр. 487-502, and Pingree, Astral Omens (as in n. 1), pp. 57-62. 

20. D. Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine Astrology in Sassanian Persia,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
ХІЛІ, 1989, рр. 217-239 (234-235). 

21. Much Greek material is embedded in the Arabic treatises of Masha'alláh and “Umar ibn al- 

Farrukhan. 
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П. Rhetorius of Egypt 
A. The Person 


In our Greek sources Rhetorius is little more than an infrequent name. In a few 
manuscripts he is alleged to be the author of several chapters on astrology, and once of 
a collection of chapters selected from an epitome of an elementary treatise on astrol- 
ogy attributed to Antiochus of Athens (late second century).” Aside from this epitome, 
the material directly associated with Rhetorius' name found in manuscripts B, Ber., 
and R (see section IV below, pp. 20-21) are on basic definitions (the zodiacal signs;? 
bright and shadowy degrees; and masculine and feminine degrees»), and on 
genethlialogy (conception; on the longevity of the parents””), and on initiatives. The 
only statement in Greek relating anything of substance concerning Rhetorius is found 
in the poem entitled Еісаушут) котй џёрос бстроуошос бій. стіҳоо (Partial Introduc- 
tion to Astronomy in Verse) which John Camaterus dedicated to the emperor Manuel I 
(1143-80)? 


60006 тїс ёк tv палодфу Drjtop nexvxvopuévoc, 

' Pntóptoc Айүйтпос обтос фуоросрќуос, 

прос ётотђрпу ёртерос тйс tàv ботроу nopeiac, 
Evéypaywev ёлістро < £v tÔ > npoxeipo Aóyo 
прӧтоу лєрї тђу xivnow тфу dodeka Собіоу. 


А certain wise man of the ancients, а terse orator, Rhetorius the Egyptian, 
so named, skilled in the science of the progress of the stars, wrote notewor- 
thy things in the handy book, first about the motion of the twelve zodiacal 


signs. 


If we accept Camaterus' information as trustworthy, Rhetorius was an Egyptian 
and the author of a work on the zodiacal signs. Franz Boll long ago? identified the 
work which Camaterus used with the chapter `Рпторїо%› 6noavpóc соуёхоу tò лбу 
тйс абтроуошос (“Rhetorius’s Treasure Containing All of Astronomy") which he also 
edited, though in a seriously contaminated fashion; genuinely Rhetorian is only the 
material found in manuscript Ber?! A number of sentences in this chapter are found 
also in manuscript R; the most important concern the longitudes of fixed stars found in 


22. Epitome IIb of Rhetorius. The Epitomes are described in D. Pingree "Antiochus and 
Rhetorius," Classical Philology LXXII, 1977, pp. 203-223. 

23. The excerpt in manuscript Ber.; see n. 31 below. 

24. VI 17 in manuscript R. 

25. VI 18 in manuscript К. 

26. Epitome IV 23. 

27. Chapter 221 in manuscript B, which corresponds to V 100, 6-9 in manuscript R. 

28. VI23, 18-29 in manuscript К. 

29. Lines 92-96 in L. Weigl, Johannes Kamateros Eicaywyù Gotpovopiac, Würzburg 1907, p. 7. 

30. F. Boll, Sphaera, Leipzig 1903, pp. 21-30. 

31. In CCAG VII, Bruxelles 1908, pp. 194-213, where Boll mistakenly combines Rhetorius' chap- 
ter with expanded versions in two other manuscripts, one of which falsely attributes its 
conflated version to Teucer of Babylon. 
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book V 58 and 62 of manuscript R. The longitudes of the fixed stars or arcs of the 
zodiac harming vision given in V 62 and in manuscript Ber. are corrected from Ptolemy's 
positions to those they were assumed to have in about 480 by the addition of 3;26° of 
precession, while the longitudes of the thirty fixed stars in V 58 and in manuscript Ber. 
were corrected to the positions they were assumed to have in 505 by the addition of 
3;40°.32 Rhetorius, therefore, wrote in 505 or later. But exactly what he wrote is uncertain. 


B. The Texts 


In manuscript R book V bears the title: "Ex тфу “Avadyou Өтүсол›р@у ёлїАл›с1с koi 
биутоїо хастс бстроуошкӣс téxvnc (From the Treasures of Antiochus an Explanation 
and Description of the Whole Astronomical Art). This title implies that what R contains is 
not the original text of the work of Antiochus of Athens, who apparently wrote in the 
late second century A.D.? This date is derived from the incomplete summary of his 
Еісауфука. (Introductory Material) preserved as VI 62 in К (Epitome 1).3* Antiochus 
refers to Nechepso, Petosiris, Hermes, and Timaeus, all of whom may be assigned to 
the first century A.D., and may be later than Ptolemy who wrote his 'AnoteAecuamxá 
(Astrological Effects) in the middle of the second. The terminus ante quem is established 
by the citation of him by Porphyry (ca. 275 A.D.) in chapter 38 of his Ficayoyń 
(Introduction). The numerous verbal parallels between Antiochus and Porphyry, then, 
which include passages from chapters 3, 4, 7-11, 15, 20, 22-30, 35-39, 41, 44, and 45 of 
the latter? demonstrate Porphyry's extreme dependence on the Athenian astrologer. 
Closely related to both Antiochus’ Еісаушука апа Porphyry's Eicayoyń are 
chapters 1—53 of book V in R, which form Epitome II as preserved also in manuscript 
1.38 For Epitome II discusses material contained in chapters 1-3, 5-14, and 16-18 of 
Epitome I, and was also, independently of that text, a source of chapters 31, 33, 34, and 
40 of Porphyry.? Note that chapters 47-52 of the version of Porphyry's text available 


32. D. Pingree, review of W. Hübner, Grade und Gradbezirke der Tierkreiszeichen (Leipzig 1995), in 
this journal (IJCT) VI, 1999/2000, 473-476 (476). 

. Pingree, "Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), pp. 203-205. 

. Ibid., pp. 205-206. 

. This guess depends on the statement by Hephaestio (II 10, 9 and 29) that Antiochus and 
Apollinarius agree with certain things stated by Ptolemy—certainly not definitive proof of 
their relative chronologies. 

. E. Boer and S. Weinstock, "Porphyrii Philosophi Introductio in Tetrabiblum Ptolemaei," in 
CCAG V 4, Bruxelles 1940, pp. 185-228 (210). 

. In what seem to be the genuine chapters of Porphyry, numbers 1 to 45, he refers to the 
ancients, the moderns, the Chaldaeans, Apollinarius, Petosiris, Ptolemy, and Thrasyllus as 
well as to Antiochus 

. Pingree, "Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in п. 22) 206-208. 

. Compare Porphyry 31 and 33 with Epitome II 19, 34 with Epitome II 16, and 40 with 
Epitome II 1. Note also that Hephaestio I 13,1 is taken from Porphyry 7; І 14, 1 from 
‘Porphyry 11; 114, 2 from Porphyry 13; 115, 1-2 from Porphyry 14; 115, 3 from Porphyry 15; 
I 16, 1-2 from Porphyry 24; 1 16,3 from Porphyry 20; and I 17, 1-6 from Porphyry 29, but 
Hephaestio cites Porphyry from his commentary on Ptolemy's AnotekeopotiKd, only in II 
10, 23-27 and П 18, 15. Since these passages do not occur in Porphyry’s Eicaywyń, that 
work, as its contents also show, is not a commentary on Ptolemy despite its title and 
preface. : 
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now in the recension prepared by one Demophilus, who was active at Constantinople 
in 990, correspond verbatim to the epitome of Antiochus’ work found in Epitome II, 
where they are chapters 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 46; they were inserted from this epitome 
into the archetype of the Porphyry manuscripts, presumably by Demophilus. That 
these six chapters could not have been borrowed from Antiochus by Porphyry is 
demonstrated by the fact that each of the first four of the relevant chapters in Epitome 
П refers to another section of К, ог to Ber., and that these references are retained in the 
Porphyry manuscripts where they lose their meaning. Thus in V 10/7 there is a refer- 
ence concerning the ларамаледЛомта ("simultaneously rising stars") of the decans to 
Teucer of Babylon; Teucer's system is summarized in the Rhetorius chapter in Ber. In 
У 11,8 it is said concerning the thirty bright stars: &prjoetg ёё tà @лотєАёсното. ёу 
toi &Efi (“you will find their effects in what follows"); this points to V 58. In V 12,7 is 
written: пуёс ёё т@у Лоилрфу кой скорфу xoi djroópáv poipdv об шкрбу Éyovot 
thy £vépyevav &їлєр ої @стёрєс £v тойс Ашилройїс роіролс e)pénoav тетоупкотес, бід 
кой tavtas tv toig Énpoo6ev ђуаүкбсӨпу коболото&ол ("some of the bright, the 
shadowy, and the faint degrees have not a little effectiveness even though the planets 
were found to be in the bright degrees. Therefore I felt compelled to describe those 
[degrees] in what is yet to come"). This refers to the table in VI 17 which is entitled: 
пері Асилрфу xoi сктарфу рорфу Kata ' Рптброу ("оп the bright and the shadowy 
degrees according to Rhetorius"). At the end of V 14 the author promises that he will 
explain clearly the matter of injuries and sufferings; he fulfils this promise in V 61. 
Incidentally, the chapters in the Porphyry manuscripts before and after the block 
inserted from Epitome II—chapters 46 and 53-55—are also not to be attributed to 
Porphyry. 

"We have seen, then, links between Epitome II and the latter half of book V (chap- 
ters 54-117) and to book VI of R as well as to Ber. These must be due to a redactor later 
than 505 A.D. and earlier than 990; the link to the text in Ber. suggests that this 
redactor may be Rhetorius. The linkage is strengthened by a few additional cases that 
do not involve Porphyry's manuscripts. In V 5, Пєрї Gotov GoeXyóv ("On lustful 
zodiacal signs"), the reader is told: repi ёё tovtwv Gxptfáxc Ev toic Eunpoobev єбртісєтс 
(“you will find concerning these precise information in what lies ahead"). This refers 
to V 67, which discusses a doctrine of lustful degrees. And the Rhetorius chapter in 
Ber. omits the terms of the zodiacal signs, but says of Aries: &e бра Е кот@ Птолєройоу 
кой Афуолтіо»с кой poipas Хантрас xoi ск1єрбс` кой тйс HEV Аонлрёас dretaEopev 
тоїс Eunpoobev cov тойс т@у &vadopóv tv клашбтом (“it has five terms according to 
Ptolemy and the Egyptians and bright and shadowy degrees; we subjoined the bright 
[degrees] to what lies ahead together with the [degrees] of the rising-times of the 
climes”). This is an unmistakable reference to V 12 and 13, whose titles are respec- 
tively: Пері тфу брішм кот Aiyurtious Kot Птодєнойоу кой Аоџилрфу koi скларфу 
potpáv (“Concerning the terms according to the Egyptians and Ptolemy, and the bright 
and shadowy degrees"), and Tepi т@у буофорфу тфу Exta к\лротоу (“On the rising 
times of the seven climes”). 


40. See his scholium or scholia on Porphyry 30 and D. Pingree, “The Horoscope of 
Constantinople,” in Прісџото. Naturwissenschaftsgeschichtliche Studien. Festschrift für W. 
Hartner, ed. Ү. Maeyama and W.G. Saltzer, Wiesbaden 1977, pp. 305-315 (306-308). 
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These examples provide one part of the evidence that Epitome П is not a pure text 
of Antiochus. Another part is the fact that the redactor incorporates into V 18 a refer- 
ence to Paul of Alexandria, who wrote the second edition of his Eicayoyixá (Introduc- 
tory Material) in 378. It may be relevant to the argument that book VI is linked to book 
V, of which linkage one example has already been mentioned, that VI 24-40 is a 
paraphrase of Paul's book‘! supplemented by quotations from his commentator, 
Olympiodorus, who lectured on the Еісоүоука at Alexandria in the summer of 564.2 

Epitome II, as has been indicated, consists of V 1-53 as presented in manuscripts 
L and R, and most of this must be a summary of a work by Antiochus. Parallel to the 
version in L is Epitome Ila,“ which contains chapters 1-12, 15-48, and 52-53, and 
which was produced in the School of John Abramius in about 1380.4 Another, more 
drastic revision is Epitome IIb, which consists of chapters 1, 3, 4, 7-10, 16, 17, 21, 23- 
44, 46, and 47; the earliest of the nine manuscripts was copied in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Its title із: Pytopiov” Ek6ecic xoà éxiAvotc лері te tv проєтртивушу баека bo- 
Lov кой nepi ётёроу біафорам ёк тм '`Аупоҳох Gncavpóv (Rhetorius’ Exposition and 
Explanation Concerning the Previously Mentioned Twelve Zodiacal Signs and Concerning 
Other Different Subjects from the Treasures of Antiochus). There is no obvious reason for 
Rhetorius' name to appear here as the author of Epitome IIb unless he really was its 
author or the author of Epitome II. Unfortunately, the latter hypothesis, which I prefer, 
cannot be proved. If it were true, Rhetorius would appear to be the most plausible 
candidate for being the redactor of book V and at least part of book VI in R. 

Chapters 54-117 of book V form a relatively consistent treatment of genethlialogical 
interpretation: general indicators affecting the native (chapters 54-62); on his physi- 
cal and moral attributes (chapters 63-81); on his profession (chapters 82-96); on his 
parents (chapters 97-102); on his siblings (chapters 103-108); on lunar configurations 
(chapters 109-112); and, as an example, the nativity of Pamprepius of Panopolis, who 


41. E. Boer, Pauli Alexandrini Elementa apotelesmatica, Leipzig 1958, in which edition the unusual 
readings of R are cited under the siglum Y. 

42. VI 40, 9-15 in R, though ascribed to Heliodorus, are found in Olympiodorus' commentary 
(ed. E. Boer, Heliodori, ut dicitur, in Paulum Alexandrinum commentarium, Leipzig 1962) on pp. 
138-142. VI 5 is entitled: Ххдма eig тӧу лері ypóvou ёіодрёсєос ёк ту тоб ' НАлобороо 
ZLvvovordv, but sentences 1-3 and 5-7 are also found in Olympiodorus’ commentary (pp. 
127—128). But in the primary manuscript of the uncontaminated form of the commentary, 
our manuscript W (Boer's A), no author was named by the original scribe, though a later 
reader has written in the name Heliodorus. This attribution, however, is impossible since it 
was pointed out by Pingree (pp. 149-150a of Boer's edition) that the examples in the com- 
mentary can be dated between May and August of 564. The authorship of Olympiodorus 
was suggested by J. Warnon, "Le commentaire attribué à Héliodore sur les Віссушутко. de 
Paul d'Alexandrie,” Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université Catholique de 
Louvain ЇЇ, 1967, pp. 197-217, and by L.G. Westerink, "Ein astrologisches Kolleg aus dem 
Jahre 564," Byzantinische Zeitschrift LXIV, 1971, рр. 6-21. 

. Pingree, "Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), рр. 208-209. 

. D. Pingree, "The Astrological School of John Abramius," Dumbarton Oaks Papers XXV, 1971, 
pp. 189-215. 

. Pingree, “Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), pp. 209-210. 

. Ibid., pp. 211-212. 

. D. Pingree, "Political Horoscopes from the Reign of Zeno," Dumbarton Oaks Papers XXX, 
1976, pp. 135-150 (144-146). References to Pamprepius and the fragmentary remains of his 
poetry are assembled in Н. Livrea, Ратртерії Panopolitani Carmina, Leipzig 1979. 
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was born on 29 September 440 (chapters 113-117). Among the sources are mentioned 
Critodemus (early first century A.D.), Dorotheus, Ptolemy, and Vettius Valens. In V 
110 is a horoscope that can be dated 24 February 601. This places the date of the 
redactor at about 620 at the earliest, shortly before 990 at the latest. The whole of book 
V was summarized in VI 61 under the title cvyxedoAataectic ту ' Аутібуою 6ncaupóv 
oi mveg EmAvoEI xoi бітуйсєїс tfj; Gotpovouucfig &royyéXAovto xvne (Chapter- 
headings of Antiochus' Treasures which are called the Explanations and Descriptions of the 
Astronomical Art). This is Epitome IIIa.*? It could not have been the work of the redac- 
tor of books V and VI if the arguments set forth so far are correct; for that redactor 
would not have attributed the whole of book V to Antiochus. Presumably the other 
summaries of ancient astronomical works at the end of book VI—chapters 54-63—are 
also to be denied to his authorship. 

There exists another epitome that unites book V with much of book VI. Epitome 
ШЬ,? of which the oldest manuscript was copied in the late fourteenth century, con- 
tains material from V praefatio; 1, 2, 4-12, 15-17, 19, 22, 23, 29, 47, 48, 51, 53, 56, 59, 61- 
73, 75, 76, 79, 80, 85-88, 90-92, and 95-96; and from VI 1-5, 7, 9, 42, and 52. The 
incorporation of some verses composed by Theodore Prodromus in the twelfth cen- 
tury? into the version of VI 7 in Epitome ШЬ provides a terminus post quem. The title of 
Epitome ШЬ is identical to the title of book V; it is descended from the same manu- 
script as is R. 

Three other manuscripts contain selections from both book V and book VI. It has 
already been noted that L preserves Epitome П; it also contains all or parts of VI 20, 25, 
27, and 52. V was copied by several scribes in the fourteenth century, but its basic 
collection goes back to a twelfth-century original. It contains V 55 and VI 7, 22-23, and 
46-50. On f. 156 it quotes several lines on the trine aspect of Saturn and Mars and 
attributes them to Rhetorius.?! In the twelfth century, then, as is already clear from 
John Camaterus' poem, elements of Rhetorius' work that have not been incorporated 
into the epitomes we have so far discussed were in circulation in Byzantium. 

Closely related to V through shared contents are two other fourteenth-century 
manuscripts. B was copied at the beginning of the century from a late eleventh-century 
compilation one of whose sources went back to the late tenth or early eleventh cen- 
tury.? At the beginning of B are the twenty-eight chapters which constitute Epitome 
ТУ.53 The first eleven of these chapters correspond to V 57, 58, 59-60, 61-62, 64, 65, 66- 
76, 77, 78, 79-80, and 81, and the last five to V 97 and 99-101, 102, 104—105, 82-83, and 
53. The eleven chapters between these two groups are mostly from an early sixth- 
century source on technical aspects of astrological computing; chapter 12 contains a 
horoscope dated 8 September 428, chapter 14 one dated 1 May 516, chapter 15 one 
dated December 400 or January 401 and another dated 2 April 488, and chapter 19 one 


48. Pingree, "Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), pp. 212-213. 

49. Ibid., pp. 213-215. 

50. Eriyor єїс то®с бобека pfjvag (Lines On the Twelve Months) edited by B. Keil, Wiener Studien 
XI, 1889, pp. 94-115. 

51. This is derived from Dorotheus 16, 2 and II 14, 4; see Dorotheus, ed. Pingree (as in n. 4), pp. 
325-326. Quoted on the same folio are several verses of Dorotheus: from II 18, 2-3 (pp. 368- 
369) and from IV 1, 213 (p. 383). 

. D. Pingree, Albumasaris De revolutionibus nativitatum, Leipzig 1968, pp. VII-IX, and Idem, 
Hephaestionis ... epitomae quattuor (as in n. 2), pp. V-VIII. 
. Pingree, "Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), pp. 216-219. 
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dated 21 March 482. Chapter 23, on conception, is specifically attributed to Rhetorius; 
its title is IIept слорбс ёк тфу "Риторіо» ("On Conception from the [Works] of 
Rhetorius"). Also the horoscope of 8 September 428 was known along with much from 
К to the Arab astrologer Masha’ allah shortly before 800 A.D. I hypothesize, therefore, 
that these eleven chapters were part of the compendium that is found abbreviated in 
К. 

It is clear, however, that they have been revised. The longitudes of the fixed stars 
in the reworking of V 58, Epitome IV 2, for instance, which deals with the astrological 
influences of the thirty classical napavatéAAovta,, have been corrected from their lon- 
gitudes in R, computed for 505 A.D., to longitudes computed for 884 A.D. (600 era 
Diocletian); this must be the approximate date of an early form of Epitome IV. A later 
redactor of the material in the first part (fols. 1-144) of B gives a horoscope dated 15 
September 1006 and referring to 9 October 1019. This suggests that he may be the 
previously mentioned astrologer Demophilus.™ In another passage, Epitome IV 26,1, 
this redactor reveals that he, like Demophilus, is from Constantinople by stating that 
he knows a lady in Byzantium who is the mother of twenty-four children. The fre- 
quent citations in Epitome IV from Dorotheus, Ptolemy, and Valens, with whose works 
we know Demophilus to have been familiar, and the references to Phnaés the Egyptian 
in chapter 16, Antigonus in chapter 21, and Teucer the Babylonian in chapter 22, 
whose names occur in chapters of book V that Demophilus seems to have inserted into 
the manuscripts of Porphyry, strongly suggest that Epitome IV passed through the 
hands of that late tenth-century astrologer. In a later section of part 1 of B are pre- 
sented reworkings of VI 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, and 45, and the substance of V 100 specifically 
attributed to Rhetorius. 

In manuscript E the scribe, Eleutherius Zebelenus of Elis? has copied his own 
compendium which he falsely ascribed to Palchus.* In this compilation he included or 
referred to VI 5, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 23, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, and 50, as well as V 61, 50- 
51. Eleutherius has changed much in the chapters he copied. 

Book V contains an epitome of an introductory work by Antiochus and part of a 
treatise on genethlialogy. Some chapters from this—V 48, 54, 58, 59, 97-98, 101, and 
103—were translated into Latin in the thirteenth century as part of the Liber Hermetis.>” 
Book VI contains for the most part summaries of or excerpts from the works of various 
authors, including Balbillus (ca. 50 A.D.), Dorotheus, Theon of Smyrna (early second 
century A.D.), Ptolemy's Almagest and Phases, Sarapion of Alexandria, Paul of Alexan- 
dria, the fifth-century Scholia on Ptolemy's Handy Tables, Heliodorus (ca. 500 A.D.), 
Eutocius (early sixth century), Julian of Laodicea (early sixth century), Olympiodorus 
(564 A.D.), and Rhetorius himself referring to his own epitomes of other astrologers’ 
works. One of the chapters summarizing a doctrine of Julian of Laodicea contains an 
insert (VI 44, 21-23) made by Demophilus in which he quotes from Proclus. Since this 


. Seen. 40 above. 

. Pingree, "Horoscope" (as in n. 40), pp. 306-314. 

. For the falsity of the attribution see Pingree, Yavanajataka (as in n. 10), vol. 2, p. 437. Note 
that Eleutherius was a member of the school of John Abramius in which Epitome IIa of 
Rhetorius and the revised text of Olympiodorus (ascribed to Heliodorus) originated. 

. S. Feraboli, Hermetis Trismegisti De triginta sex decanis, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio 
Mediaeualis CXLIV, Turnhout 1994. These chapters constitute Epitome V; see Pingree, 
"Antiochus and Rhetorius" (as in n. 22), pp. 219-220. 
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insert is found in both R and E, the recension made by Demophilus in the late tenth 
century was the ancestor of both. 

The long discussion in VI 52 of the horoscope for 28 October 497 excerpted from 
the astrological treatise of Eutocius nicely parallels the discussion of the horoscope of 
Pamprepius at the end of book V. I strongly suspect that Rhetorius, working in Alex- 
andria in about 620, was the original compiler of books V and VI in R, and that he 
ended his compilation with VI 52. The next chapter is clearly an addition; it consists of 
rules for setting out an ephemeris, a subject already treated in two forms in VI 21, 
followed by a brief example of an ephemeris that covers the period from 1 to 6 and 8 to 
13 January 796 (the days begin at midnight). The only person we know who might 
have prepared such an ephemeris in Byzantium in the 790's is Stephanus the Philoso- 
pher, whom I suspect to have brought the texts of Hephaestio, Rhetorius, and 
Theophilus from Baghdad to Constantinople in about 780. For he states proudly in 
his Пері тйс равпратькйїс téxvnc (On the Mathematical Art)? 


б тє yap ПтолАєноїос toig бло тоб МаВооҳоёбуосор Éteow ёуртїсото кой 
unoaiv Aiyurtiakoic, 6 6€ ye Өёоу кол ' НракАғос кой ó ' Aupióviog toig 
тоб Фіділло» koi pho Aiyurtiaxoic, ot & vewtepor toic тфу Перо1кфу 
Tiyeuóvov кой toig Характуткоїс Etearv. бій, тобто £&e8éumv xavóviov KAT 
tà тоб kóopov ETN koi тойс Пиєтероюс рўуос кой тс ue8ó60vc робіос кой 
прохеїро»с. 


Ptolemy used the years from Nabuchodonosor [Nabonassar] and Egyptian 
months, Theon, Heraclius, and Ammonius the [years] of Philip and Egyp- 
tian months, and more recent [Muslim astronomers] the [years] of the Per- 
sian kings [e.g., Yazdijird III] and Arabic years. Therefore, we set out an 
astronomical table according to the years of the cosmos [the Byzantine era, 
whose epoch is -5508] and our months and [according to] easy and handy 
methods. 


It is noteworthy that the only other references to Ammonius' tables are in VI 2, 13 
and in the almanac composed by the tenth-century Andalusian scholar, Maslama al- 
Majrifi.© 

"The valuable historical material preserved at the end of book VI seems to be 
independent of Rhetorius. Not one of the Epitomes and manuscripts that preserve 
Rhetorius refer to it. It could conceivably have been added by Stephanus; it begins 
with references to “Erimarabus, whom the Egyptians call a prophet and the discoverer 
of astronomy," to “Phorédas (Bhiridasa?) the Indian," and to "Hystaspes Odapsus 
called the priest," three Oriental sages representing Egypt, India, and Persia of whom 
he might have learned during his stay in Muslim territory. However that may be, the 
author of the bibliographies and biographical sketches of Ptolemy, Paul, Demetrius, 


58. Pingree, "Classical and Byzantine Astrology" (as in n. 20), pp. 238-239. 

59. Edited by F. Cumont in CCAG II, Bruxelles 1900, pp. 181-186 (182). The same text is found 
in manuscript V. 

60. J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, Estudios sobre Azarquiel, Madrid-Granada 1943-1950, pp. 72-237. 
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Thrasyllus, Critodemus, Callicrates, Balbillus, and Antiochus (VI 54-63) had access to 
an extremely rich library of astrological lore. 


III. Theophilus of Edessa 
A. The Person 


Theophilus, the son of Thomas, was born in Edessa in about 695. For the first fifty 
years of his life we hear nothing of him, though we may conjecture, because of his 
interests in philosophy and science as well as pagan literature, that, though a devout 
Christian, he studied not only in Edessa, but as well in the nearby city Нагтап, where 
the Greek secular sciences—especially astronomy and astrology—were carefully culti- 
vated.9! His pious and philosophical interest in science is best expressed in the preface 
to the <'Anoteheopatixa> (Astrological Effects) that he addressed to his son, Deucalion® 
(Deucalion is presumably his Hellenic cover for Noah). In this preface he gives a 
Christian defense of astrology, as he says: цортор1олс ікоуойс xexpnuévog Ёк te 
Өєіоу ypapâv Koi тфу сєруфу фіЛосбфоу, тфу te 60po6ev кой vàv TO буброті тоб 
хрспоусро? repworiopéve ("having used sufficient witnesses from the divine scrip- 
tures and from the revered philosophers, from those outside the gate and those illumi- 
nated by the name of Christianity"). After explaining God's deeds on the seven days of 
creation as consonant with the astrological powers of the planets taken in the order of 
their lordships of the weekdays, he concludes™ that there are two wisdoms between 
which the worthy may choose: the spiritual wisdom (coía луєороткт) of the perfect 
(тфу тел Qv) who do not use the mathematical sciences (tà раӨтиотікд) and other 
sophistic complications, but who exercise the highest virtue with simplicity of manner 
together with holy chastity (ретй. tfjg сєруйс̧ napðeviac); and the psychic wisdom 
(copia үлоуукт) which searches for the cosmic philosophy through reason and action, 
holy marriage, the virtue of moderation, and blameless chastity (cepvod yápov xoi 
арєтўс рёстс кой àuéurtov парвеміас). The sons of physicians, he continues, and of 
astronomers, Platonists, and Aristotelians pursue the latter wisdom without any blame 
or frenzy whatsoever. He concludes by referring obliquely to Paul (I Corinthians 15,41): 
Ò p Svvdpevos үєуёсӨол “Hiros yuvéo6o LeArivn, кой 6 yt) Soveyevoc yeveobou LeAtivy 
умесва бстђр фотеубс (“Let him who cannot be the Sun be the Moon, and let him 
who cannot be the Moon be a bright star"). The physicians, astronomers, Platonists, 
and Aristotelians who use tà равтратко remind one strongly of the Neoplatonists of 
Harran, with whom Theophilus seems here to be associating himself while proclaim- 
ing his Christian faith. 


. D. Pingree, "The Sabians of Напап," forthcoming in this journal. 

. Edited Бу Е. Cumont in CCAG У 1, Bruxelles 1904, pp. 234-238. 

. CCAGV 1, pp. 234-235. 

. lbid., р. 238. 

. А. Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece, Oxford 1962: dAAn óta “HAiov xoà GAAn боба 
Lehivng xoi GAAn 6650. Gotépav- Gotip yàp астёрос бісфереї èv 605m (“The glory of the 
Sun is one thing, the glory of the Moon another, and the glory of the stars [yet] another; for 
one star differs from [another] star in glory"). 

. Ta'rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, Bayrüt 1958, p. 24, and E. A. Wallis Budge, The Chronography of 
Gregory Abi'l Faraj, 2 vols., Oxford 1932, vol. 1, pp. 116-117. 
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It was probably in the obscure period of his life, in the early eighth century, that 
he translated from Greek into Syriac, if we believe Gregory Bar Hebraeus, the two 
books that Homer sang on the fall of Troy. He also translated into Syriac Aristotle's 
Sophistici elenchi? and Galen's De methodo medendi. Hunayn ibn Ishaq (died 873 or 877 
A.D.) calls the language of this translation of Galen “repulsive and bad,”® from which 
we may guess that Theophilus was more at home in Greek than in what one might 
have expected to be his native tongue. 

Indeed, he had read in Greek and quotes in the astrological works that he wrote 
in that language after 760 the Lbvtakic робтротікті (Almagest), Handy Tables, and 

'Апотелесротка (Astrological Effects) that Ptolemy had written in the middle of the 

second century A.D., as well as Dorotheus of Sidon's late first-century astrological 
poem, Vettius Valens' late second-century Anthologies, Hephaestio of Thebes' early 
fifth-century' AnoteAeopatixa, and Rhetorius of Egypt's early seventh-century com- 
pendium. 

He also seems to have learned Pahlavi. For he shows a knowledge of elements of 
Varahamihira's Brhadyatrz in his work on military astrology, and this text he prob- 
ably gained access to through a Pahlavi translation of the Sanskrit original or an 
Arabic translation thereof. He also presents two theories that he ascribes to Zoroaster 
in two chapters of the so-called "second edition" of his Пбуо лері noAeuóv катаруфу 
(Labors Concerning Military Initiatives), опе on when an expected war will take place” 
and the other on determining the intent of someone who has sent you a letter.”! The 
first is attributed to Zoroaster калі, прабібіком (which I take to mean "according to 
the avenger"). I suspect that by the "avenger" he means to refer obscurely to Sunbadh, 
the Ispahbadh or general under Abü Muslim who unsuccessfully attempted to avenge 
the latter's murder committed at the command of the Caliph, al-Mansür, in 755.7? For 
Sunbadh was the patron of Ѕада ibn Khurasankhurrah's translations of the five books 
of Zaradusht from Pahlavi into Arabic in about 7507? Theophilus may also have 
consulted the Pahlavi translations of Dorotheus and Valens that were available in 
Baghdad to Masha’allah,”“ though some of what Theophilus knew of the Sidonian 
seems not to have been included in the Pahlavi version. 

Theophilus certainly wrote his surviving astrological treatises in Greek for their 
Greek versions cite his Greek sources verbatim. However, we find in Arabic writings 


. Kitab al-Fihrist li-'l-Nadim, ed. T. al-Ha'iri , Tehran 1971, р. 310. 

. С. Bergtrüsser, Hunain ibn Ishaq. Uber die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen, 
Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes XVII 2, Leipzig 1925, p. 39 of the Arabic 
text. Concerning Hunayn see M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, Handbuch der Orientalistik 
1. Abt., 6,1, Leiden 1970, pp. 115-119. 

. D. Pingree, "The Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and 
Astrological Texts," Viator VII, 1976, 141-195 (148). 

. Пдуо: 31; edited by J. Bidez and Е. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, 2 vols., Paris 1938 (repr. 
New York 1975), vol. 2, pp. 225-226. 

. Пбуо 39; ed. eidem, pp. 209-219. 

. D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, London 1998, pp. 47-49 and the literature there 
cited. 

. Pingree, Astral Omens (as in n. 1), pp. 44-46. 

. D Pingree, “Masha’allah: Greek, Pahlavi, Arabic, and Latin Astrology," in Perspectives arabes 
et médiévales sur la tradition scientifique et philosophique grecque, ed. A. Hasnawi et al., Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta LXXIX, Paris 1997, pp. 123-136. 
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many citations of those and other Theophilian works-especially one on genethlialogy 
that does not survive in its original Greek form. The Arabic authors who quote from 
Theophilus include Masha’allah, Sahl ibn Bishr, al-Qasrani, and “Afi ibn Abi al-Rijal. 
Moreover, Abū Ma‘shar is cited by his gullible pupil, Shadhan, as having claimed that 
he had found in the khazz'in al-mulak ("treasury of the kings"), by which he may mean 
the bayt al-hikma ("house of wisdom"), ancient books on astrology in Arabic, including 
a Kitab Thafil ibn Thtma—which must have been one of the earliest Arabic translations 
of a Greek scientific work.7* 

It is now time to try to establish the chronology of Theophilus's life from his first 
appearance in history until his death. He was present at the battle fought between 
Marwan П and the Khurasanian army under ‘Abdallah ibn “АП on the left bank of the 
Greater Zab between 15 and 24 January 750; for his eye-witness account is quoted by 
Agapius of Menbij.”6 He may have been serving Marwan II, whose headquarters were 
in Harran, as an astrological advisor; we do not know for sure. But, in any case, he 
soon was serving the victorious ‘Abbasids in that capacity. For, in the preface to the 
first edition of his Помої, he speaks of his experience of warfare in a campaign waged 
nó TOV тпуткабто, крато%уте@у (“by those then in power”) against Margiané.” By the 
classical Margiane, of course, he means Khurasan, and he is probably referring to the 
expedition led by al-Mahdi, the son of the Caliph al-Mansür, against the rebellious 
governor of Khuräsān, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, in the winter of 758-759. Theophilus continued 
to serve the ‘Abbasids until the end of his Ше on 16 July 785.78 The first edition of the 
Помої, therefore, was probably written in the early 760's. Theophilus was able to use 
the chapters of Dorotheus on the effects of planetary aspects. He may have read these 
in the original Greek or in their Pahlavi translation; no Arabic version existed in the 
760's, though Masha’allah made опе a decade or two later.” In agreement with the 
hypothesis that he used the Pahlavi translation is the presence of echoes of Vara- 
hamihira's Sanskrit Brhadyatra in the Пбмої, of which work as of other astrological 
texts by Varahamihira a Pahlavi version seems to have existed.9? 

Theophilus wrote his work on historical astrology, which is also strongly influ- 
enced by Pahlavi sources, after 30 July 762, the date of the founding of Baghdād;®! for 
he states in his’ Emovvaywyh (Collection): 


... KATE Tiv tv Характубу ВасіАеооосоу nóAw, блох dvei Amd pov civ 
wnoodopiay, Tit боту avatoAKkotépa BaBvAdvos, тїс ё АЛєБамбреїас 


75. F. Rosenthal, "From Arabic Books and Manuscripts X," Journal of the American Oriental 
Society LXXXIII, 1963, рр. 454-456 (455). 

76. L. Cheikho, Agapius Episcopus Mabbugensis. Historia universalis, Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium LXV, Louvain 1954, p. 369. 

77. Edited by F. Cumont in ССАС V 1, Bruxelles 1904, pp. 233-234 (234). 

78. Pingree, Yavanajataka (as in n. 10), vol. 2, рр. 443-444. 

79. D. Pingree, “Masha’allah’s (?) Arabic Translation of Dorotheus,” Res Orientales XII, 1999, 
pp. 191-209. 

80. D. Pingree, "The Indian Iconography of the Decans and Horas," Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes XXVI, 1963, pp. 223-254 (252-254). 

81. D. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of al-Fazari," Journal of Near Eastern Studies XXIX, 
1970, 103-123. 

82. Edited by W. Kroll in CCAG I, Bruxelles 1898, pp. 129-131 (130). 
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Kaba, tõokipaca dpas ГВ с! we’, 6 ёсту роїроа Тү A’. дуоробетол б'оабтт 
Eipnvonoat,, тй бё тфу Храм біадекто Воүбоёб. 


... at the ruling city of the Saracens, where I made my calculations, which is 
further east than Babylon, but as I tested it east of Alexandria 2/3 1/6 1/15 
of an hour, which is 13;30°. This city is called the City of Peace [EipnvónoA1G 
translates Dar al-salam], but in the dialect of the Syrians Baghdad. 


Theophilus indicates his knowledge of Pahlavi sources in a passage that occurs a 
few lines before the one just quoted: 


oi & катй mv EGov бласам Персфу софіос ёростой tac ‘EAnviKds 
BiBAovc тў tavtâv ретафрасаутес YAOTTY TH £vvarooiaáo кой uóvo xavóvi 
Exprjcavto, Tiyouv тб ёк тйс тоб ‘HAiov elg thv apy tod Кро? £noyfic, 
кавалер Kpvróónpog кой Oùdànç Kai Aopó8eoc koi Tydyapic koX oi лєрї 
Qr) toUc. 


Those of the Persians in all the East who love wisdom, having translated 
the Greek books into their own tongue, used exclusively as their rule for the 
year that from the position of the Sun at the beginning of Aries, as do 
Critodemus, Valens, Dorotheus, Timocharis, and their associates. 


It is well known that there were Pahlavi translations of Vettius Valens' Anthologies, 
Dorotheus of Sidon's astrological poem, and Ptolemy's Almagest. These Persians (or 
Theophilus) would have found Critodemus' name in Valens? and Timocharis' in the 
Almagest.9^ 

Theophilus’ next work must be the Пері каторуфу óvoópov (On Various Initia- 
tives) as it is referred to in a later work, which was written in about 770. The Пері 
катаруфу біафорам shows signs of the influence of Dorotheus and Hephaestio, but 
not as yet of Rhetorius. I take this to mean that in 765 or thereabouts, when Theophilus 
composed this work, he did not yet have access to Rhetorius. 

In the preface to his <'AnoteAeopatika>, Theophilus refers to the Пері katapyav 
біафороам as the косшкойї алотеАёсєс кой ой katà лебс1у Katapyai ("cosmic effects 
and initiatives in accordance with interrogation”), thereby signalling the relationship 
of catarchic to interrogational astrology. In this <АлотғАесратка> we find Theophilus’ 
epitomes of seven chapters from the fifth book of Rhetorius; in one of these (V 58), on 
the influences of thirty fixed stars, the longitudes of these napavatéAAovta have been 
increased to suit the year 770, which must be the date, within a year or two, of this 


83. D. Pingree, Vettii Valentis Antiocheni Anthologiarum libri novem, Leipzig 1986, pp. 135 (III 5 
and 6); 142 (III 9); 193 (IV 26); 221 (V 7); 223 (V 8); 288 (VIII 5); 316-317 (IX 1); and 334 and 
336 (IX 9). For the Pahlavi version see Pingree, Astral Omens (as in n. 1), pp. 46-50. 

84. J. L. Heiberg, Claudii Ptolemaei Syntaxis mathematica, 2 vols., Leizpig 1898-1903, vol. 2, рр. З 
(VII 1); 12 (МП 2); 17, 25, 28, and 29 (VIII 3); and 310-311 (X 4). For the Pahlavi translation 
see D. Pingree, "The Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical Astronomy," Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 93, 1973, 32-43 (35—36). 

85. Ed. Cumont (as in n. 61), p. 235. 
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book's composition. We can, therefore, pinpoint the date of Theophilus' acquisition of 
a copy of Rhetorius to the period between 765 and 770. 

It was presumably in the 770's, then, that Theophilus completed the seventeen 
chapters of the second edition of his Tlévot лері катаруфу полецкоу, of which three 
are derived from the sixth book of Rhetorius. Indeed, one might even surmise that it 
was composed on the occasion of one of al-Mahdi's campaigns as Caliph, either that to 
suppress the rebellion of al-Muqanna‘ in Кһигаѕап between about 775 and 780 or 
those to defend the frontier with the Byzantines in 780 and 782.86 


B. Greek Manuscript Tradition 


The Greek manuscript tradition of Theophilus' works is both inadequate to preserv- 
ing the text and instructive on how it was preserved. There are three main branches. 
The first consists of manuscript L, which was copied in about the year 1000, and 
manuscript W, which was copied a little before the year 1241. Both are descended from 
the same, now lost manuscript,” but the scribe of each omitted his own choice of 
undesirable chapters. The prototype contained all that we still have of Theophilus’ 
"Emovvayayt| тєрї косшкф@у котаруфу, which, despite its title, is on historical 
horoscopy of the Sasanian type; it contained also all of his untitled work concerning 
general astrology descended from Babylonian-type celestial omens combined with 
short chapters on catarchic, genethlialogical, and interrogational astrology, a collection 
which I call the < 'AxoteAecuauka» ; a few chapters from the first edition of his 
Пдуо лєрї котард@у лоАєщкФ@у on military astrology; and a substantial chunk of his 
Пері колорубу біофбром on catarchic astrology arranged by the twelve astrological 
places counted from the ascendent on the ecliptic. This last work breaks off in both 
manuscripts in the seventh place, but the Laurentianus has on another leaf the last 
chapter from the section on the ninth place and the beginning of the first from that on 
the tenth place. 

The second class of manuscripts also has two members—manuscript A, a four- 
teenth century codex, and manuscript Y, copied from the same source in about 1400. 
They both contain an index covering the first and second editions of Theophilus’ 
TIóvot and most of his Пері котаруфу біафором, breaking off at the sixth chapter of 
the tenth place, a little after the point where the Laurentianus broke off. Of Theophilus' 
actual text this class preserves only the first edition of the TIóvot through its antepen- 
ultimate chapter and the entirety of the < Апотелесратко». 

The third class is represented by one manuscript of the thirteenth century, manu- 
script P. This is a badly disturbed copy, but it still preserves both editions of the Пбуо1 
in their entirety except for the loss of 1 leaf; 2 single chapters from the <’ АлотЕ- 
Хсроткд> ; and the four chapters concerning the sixth place in the Пері коларуфу 
&офороу. 


86. On ‘Abbasid history see Н. Kennedy, The Early Abbasid Caliphate, London 1981. 

87. This lost manuscript ended its main body of excerpts from Theophilus’ Пері катарубу 
&афореу at УП 1. Both manuscripts contain a statement: тобто тё кєфў@Аолоу єбреїс кой elc 
ть Вівдіом тб pavpòv eic $0AXov к dnd тїс аруйс ("You will find this chapter in the black 
book on folio 20 from the beginning.”) (f. 82v L, f. 117 W). 
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C. Theophilus' Sources 


Classes one and three were instrumental also in preserving Hephaestio's text, and 
class one was also closely connected to the text of Rhetorius. These two, along with 
Dorotheus of Sidon whom Theophilus knew in a fuller version than that available in 
the Pahlavi translation, and therefore perhaps in the original hexameters or, possibly, 
in a fuller form of the prose paraphrase than is available to us in Hephaestio, were 
Theophilus' favorite authorities. He seldom names them, but in the first edition of his 
IHóvot he transforms Dorotheus II 14-17, on aspects applied to genethlialogy, to а form 
in which they are applied to military astrology,® while in the second edition he bases 
three chapters on three from book six of Rhetorius which the latter had copied from 
the early sixth century author, Julian of Laodicea; they are on war and its dissolution.® 
In the Пері катаруфу біафбрам Theophilus based one chapter, on medical astrology, 
on a chapter in Dorotheus's catarchic book five? in the «'AnoteAeoyuamxdá» one 
chapter, on whether an interrogation will concern a man or an animal, is a re-interpre- 
tation of a statement by Hephaestio about which astrological factors lead to the birth 
of a monster?! And a block of seven chapters consists of epitomes of material found in 
the fifth book of Rhetorius;%? they are on the influences of the fixed stars, changed to 
refer to catarchic astrology from their earlier application to genethlialogy; on various 
undertakings; on the dodecatemoria; on people who are subject to demons or are 
epileptic; on thieves; on death; and on the lot of the killing place. But in the Пері 
катарубу біафорам I бла the influence of only Dorotheus and Hephaestio, and not of 
Rhetorius at all. 


D. Theophilus and Masha'allah 


Now that we have established at least the strong plausibility that Theophilus used 
Dorotheus—either in Greek or in Pahlavi—from the beginning of his career of writing 
on astrology in about 760, and that he began using Hephaestio in Greek in about 765, 
and Rhetorius a few years later, we can also remark that, so far as we as yet know, the 
chief or even sole users of Hephaestio, Rhetorius and Theophilus himself among as- 
trologers writing in Arabic in the late eighth and early ninth centuries were Masha'allah, 
Theophilus’ colleague at the Caliphal court, and Masha’allah’s pupils, especially Sahl 
ibn Bishr and Abū ‘Ali al-Khayyat, though it is possible that they are to be joined by 
‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari, who does not name his sources in his lengthy Kitab 
al-masa'il (Book of Interrogations), but who translated the Pahlavi version of Dorotheus 
into Arabic. 

Masha’ allah’s use of Theophilus is proved by the compilations of his chapters on 
interrogational astrology preserved in Istanbul Laleli 2122bis, where Masha’allah also 
uses Hephaestio, and in Leiden Orientalis 891.93 From the large number of horoscopes 


88. Chapters 4-7. 

89. Chapters 35-37. 

90. VI 1-3. Numerous other chapters in the Пері которҳӧу are influenced by Hephaestio. 
91. Chapter 29. 

92. Chapters 17-23. 

93. Pingree, Mashi’allah (as in п. 74). 
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preserved in the Leiden manuscript and in the numerous Byzantine Greek translations 
of Masha’allah’s chapters on interrogations, we know that his examples were of que- 
ries addressed to him between 12 June 765 and 7 June 768. Thus Masha'allah's use in 
these books of Hephaestio and Theophilus fits in perfectly with our theory that 
Theophilus first relied on Hephaestio in the interrogational Пері котаруфу біафорам 
that he wrote in about 765. 

The other part of that theory was that Theophilus did not have Rhetorius until 
shortly before 770. The main work that we know of in which Masha’allah used Rhetorius 
is the text which Hugo of Santalla translated into Latin in the 1140s as the Liber 
Aristotilis de ducentis quinquaginta quinque Indorum voluminibus universalium questionum 
tam genetialium quam circularium summam continens (Book of Aristotle on the 255 Books of 
the Indians Containing the Totality of Universal Questions, both Genethlialogical and Revolu- 
tionary), which may be the Kitab al-marda (Book of the Pleasant) ascribed to Masha'allah 
by al-Nadim.™ In this one can identify fifty-three chapters from the fifth book and two 
from the sixth book of Rhetorius's compendium that Masha’allah drew upon. 

This was indeed a massive influence. Moreover, the third book of the Liber Aristotilis 
follows the lead of Theophilus’ Пері xatapyav біофором in arranging its contents— 
here genethlialogical rather than interrogational—according to the twelve astrological 
places. Therefore, I hypothesize that the Arabic original of the Liber Aristotilis was 
composed after the period 765 to 770; I would further suggest, though I cannot prove 
it, that it was also composed after the interrogational books that Masha’allah wrote in 
about 770, and therefore also after Theophilus' use of Rhetorius in his 
<’ AnoteAgopatixa>. The only other place where I am sure that Masha’allah used 
Rhetorius is in his Kitab al-mawülid (Book of Nativities) which survives in a Latin transla- 
tion.” This contains twelve nativity horoscopes: three are drawn from Dorotheus, and 
the rest are from a sixth century source with nativity horoscopes datable to the period 
between 19 January 403 and 9 November 542. At least one of these nine, datable 8 
September 428, is from Rhetorius; I suspect that the rest are also, though our corrupt 
Byzantine manuscript tradition of Rhetorius has not preserved them. 

These twelve horoscopes were copied by Abd ‘Ali al-Khayyat in his Kitab al- 
mawilid (Book of Nativities).%° The same author has quoted Eutocius in his Kitab al- 
таза"й (Book of Interrogations)?" and Eutocius is otherwise known as an astrologer only 
from the sixth book of Rhetorius?? and from the Arabic translation of a commentary he 
wrote on the first book of Ptolemy's Апотедеснатікої 29 

Sahl ibn Bishr's Kitab al-masa’il on interrogations, Kitab al-mawalid on nativities, 
and Kitab al-ikhtiyarat ‘ala al-buyūt al-ithnai “ashar (Book of Choices According to the Twelve 
Astrological Places) on initiatives are all strongly influenced by Masha’allah and follow 
in general the corresponding works of Theophilus, including his lost work on nativi- 
ties which is quoted in Sahl's Kitab al-mawalid and by later Arabic astrological antholo- 
gists. 


94. Pingree, "Classical and Byzantine Astrology" (as in n. 20), pp. 227-239, and Burnett and 
Pingree, Liber Aristotilis (as in n. 16), pp. 3-9. 
95. Edited by D. Pingree in E.S. Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrological History of Masha’allah, 
Cambridge, MA. 1971, pp. 145-165. 
. Ibid,, рр. 166-174. 
. F. Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifftums, vol. 7, Leiden 1979, р. 121. 
. VI 40, 6; and VI 52. 
. Sezgin (as in n. 97), p. 48. 
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Through the works of Masha’allah, al-Khayyat, and Sahl, in short, Theophilus 
exercised a profound influence on the rise of Arabic astrology and on its content. This 
influence is characterised by a synthesis of the Greek and Persian traditions, by con- 
tinuing and expanding the Indian and Sasanian habit of transforming catarchic into 
interrogational astrology, and by the organisation of astrological treatises in confor- 
mity with the twelve astrological places. What he was not involved in was the inven- 
tion of new astrological concepts and technical vocabulary with which to express 
them. Such new concepts and technical terms, the latter to some extent based on 
Pahlavi antecedents, appear first, I believe, in the first part of Sahl ibn Bishr’s КИЛЬ al- 
ahkam ala al-nisbat al-falakiya (Book of Judgments According to the Relation of the Spheres), 
but were expressed in their classical form only by Abd Ma‘shar in the middle of the 
ninth century. Theophilus’ tendency to synthesize and Sahl’s inventiveness turned 
Arabic astrology into a science recognisably different from its Greek, Sanskrit and 
Pahlavi predecessors; but for the first half century and more of its existence Arabic 
astrology, apart from the pure translations from Pahlavi or Greek, largely followed 
Theophilus’ models. 


IV. The Greek Manuscripts 


A. Parisinus suppl. graecus 1241. A manuscript of 47 folia copied in the fourteenth 
century and purchased by Minois Mynas in the East. Described by F. Cumont in 
CCAG УШ 1, Bruxelles 1929, pp. 117-128. Contains an index of chapters, the first 
edition of Theophilus’ Пбуої лері katapyav noAeutkóv, and his < AnoteAeopamxdo. 

B. Parisinus graecus 2506. A manuscript of 216 folia copied by two scribes in the 
fourteenth century. Described by F. Cumont in CCAG УШ 1, Bruxelles 1929, pp. 74- 
115. Contains Epitome IV of Rhetorius, 25 chapters of Epitome I of Hephaestio, eleven 
chapters related to book VI of Rhetorius, and some 45 chapters derived from 
Theophilus's various works. 

Ber. Berolinensis graecus 173. A manuscript of 204 folia copied by several scribes 
in the fifteenth century. Described by F. Boll in CCAG VII, Bruxelles 1908, pp. 48-63. 
Ff. 48-49у contain an excerpt from Epitome ГУ 1 of Rhetorius, here ascribed to Hermes; 
ff. 139-144v contains the "Риторіо» Onoavpdc cvvéxov tò лбу тїс &otpovoptac (The 
Treasure of Rhetorius Containing All of Astronomy), which is an epitome of something 
genuinely Rhetorius'; and ff. 145v-146v the preface of Epitome IIb of Rhetorius. In 
between these last two is a text derived from Valens I 1; it is published in Vettii 
Valentis Antiocheni Anthologiarum libri novem, ed. D. Pingree, Leipzig 1986, pp. 390-392. 

E. Angelicus graecus 29. А manuscript of 346 folia mostly copied by Eleutherius 
Zebelenus of Elis on Mitylene in 1388. Described by F. Cumont and F. Boll in CCAG V 
1, Bruxelles 1904, pp. 4-57. Eleutherius' compendium ascribed to Palchus is on ff. 92- 
151v; it contains chapters derived from both Rhetorius and Theophilus as well as from 
Masha’allah. A second scribe has copied 34 chapters from Theophilus on ff. 209-212, 
314v, 335-338, and 343-346; these come from the Помої лері катаруфу лолєшкфу and 
the «"Апотедесратіка». 

L. Laurentianus 28, 34. A manuscript of 170 folia copied in about 1000 A.D. It 
contains 12 chapters of Hephaestio, Epitome II of Rhetorius as well as some additional 
chapters, some excerpts from John Lydus' De Ostentis (On Omens), and numerous 
chapters from all of Theophilus's surviving texts. 


BEN 
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P. Parisinus graecus 2417. A manuscript of 176 folia copied in the thirteenth 
century. Described by F. Cumont in CCAG VIII 1, Bruxelles 1929, pp. 9-20. It contains 
both editions of the Пбуо and a few chapters from the < AnoteAcopatik&> and the 
Пері котору@у біафорам of Theophilus; it also is the primary manuscript preserving 
Hephaestio's < АлотеЛесротка> on ff. 39-175v. 

R. Parisinus graecus 2425. A manuscript of 285 folia copied in the early fourteenth 
century. Described by P. Boudreaux in CCAG VIII 4, Bruxelles 1921, pp. 22-42. Ff. 4v- 
76 contain the four books of Ptolemy's < AnoteAecpatik&>; this copy W. Hübner has 
placed at the head of his classis o in his edition (Claudii Ptolemaei Opera quae exstant 
omnia, vol. III, 1, Apotelesmatika) published at Stuttgart-Leipzig in 1998. Books V and VI 
on ff. 76-238 and ff. 1-1v contain the compendium of Rhetorius, the instructions and 
table of Stephanus, and important material for the history of astrology. At the end of 
the manuscript, on ff. 257-284, is an astronomical treatise composed between 1060 and 
1072 by an unknown scholar using Arabic sources. Parts of this treatise are found in 
manuscript V and in the manuscripts of Epitome ШЬ of Rhetorius. The treatise was 
edited by A. Jones, An Eleventh-century Manual of Arabo-Byzantine Astronomy, Corpus 
des astronomes byzantins 3, Amsterdam 1987. 

V. Vaticanus graecus 1056. A manuscript of 244 folia copied in the fourteenth 
century, to a large extent from a twelfth-century source. Described by I. Heeg in CCAG 
V 3, Bruxelles 1910, pp. 7-64. It contains two chapters from the astronomical treatise 
found at the end of R; the Пер\ тйс paOnuatixtic теҳутс (On the Mathematical Art) of 
Stephanus the Philosopher; Epitome II of Hephaestio; and various chapters derived 
from Rhetorius, Theophilus, and Masha’allah. V shares a number of chapters with E. 

W. Vindobonensis phil. gr. 115. A manuscript of 226 folia copied in the thirteenth 
century before 1241. Described by W. Kroll in CCAG VI, Bruxelles 1903, pp. 16-28. On 
ff. 25-117 are chapters almost in their entirety copied from Theophilus. This manu- 
script also contains five chapters from Epitome II of Hephaestio, and four from the 
original form of Hephaestio. It shares readings with both I. and V. There is also found 
in it the original form of Olympiodorus' commentary on Paul of Alexandria to which 
the name Heliodorus has been attached by a later scribe. 

Y. Vaticanus graecus 212. A manuscript of 152 folia, of which ff. 106-152 were 
copied at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. Described 
by F. Cumont and F. Boll in CCAG V 1, Bruxelles 1904, pp. 64-71. This manuscript is a 
gemellus of manuscript A, but breaks off in chapter 12 of Theophilus’ ' AnoteAeopa- 
тко. It was bought Бу Laudivius Zacchia in Crete, probably in 1475, and had entered 
the Vatican Library by 1481. 
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Appendices 


Appendix I gives an example of the transference of chapters from book V of manu- 
script R into the archetype of the principal manuscripts of Porphyry. Note that pseudo- 
Porphyry is closer to L than to R, and that the promise in the first and last sentences, 
while fulfilled in manuscript R, is not fulfilled in pseudo-Porphyry. The chapter in 
Epitome ШЬ, as is normally the case, is closer to R than to L, while Epitome IIa, which 
was produced in the School of John Abramius, has introduced many changes due to 
the epitomator's acquaintance with Ptolemy's and Hephaestio's astrological works. 
Appendix II is intended to illustrate the general relationship between the text of 
manuscript R and that of Epitome IV, which greatly abbreviates its prototype, but 
adds the names of the ancient authorities when these are known to the epitomator. 
Appendix Ш exemplifies the transmission of the chapter оп the xapavavtéAAovto 
from its source in the chapter of the Anonymus anni 379, imperfectly preserved in 
manuscript E, through the various versions of the echoes of its lost Pahlavi translation, 
where it was attributed to Hermes, in Arabic and Latin and the adaptation of the 


I. Rhetorius V 12 
Ia. As preserved in manuscripts L and R. 
Пері тфу брішм Kat’ Aiyurtious кой ПтоАєнойоу! кой Лортрфу кой скарбу? LoLpav. 


TIGA oi radaro eic исо Хорас й топос тёруоутес ёкастоу бфбоу фудцо сом 
бра, où катй tàc їсос цоїрас @с £ri тфу ёєкауфу Eiptikapev, GAAG біафорох; ката. 
thv САЛУ аїтіам йутіма Флевеуто £v тойс TOV фотерам TEAEionG періббоіс (repióbouc 
dé Ayo бстуас £v toic випросбвеу Edprioeic) [età бё тбу ópiov]: олотой бё ой роїрол 
ябу брішу oi xoà (обіоу Keipevon. пуёс рёу абтфу ғ0ріскоутол Лабс, GAAon 6€ 

' A$poBi tnc, @2Лол Kpóvov. ӧтоу обу mic? ту dotépov є0рєӨї]* oik dyagonroto0 кой 
Орїо1с дуаволощоб? Aóyov Exwv прос тђу убуєсту, фуаволотеї Thy тохту: єї SE єбреві) 
oiko u£v cyadoroLod, pioc ёё какопооб, EAATTOL то бүоӨду тўс THXNG єї SE тохт 
оїкоб каколоїой кой ópiotg каколоой, какої кой бшаюрої Thy тупу. й8 обу тфу 
брішу éEvépyera £va.otoi thv TOV dotépav алотелєсратоурафіам кава. Єїртуго кол 
Eri т@у npoodmov tov бєкоуфу. ó о?у Птоденойос Ev тісту бріоїс об соут|уєсе toig 
Аїуоптіоїс, бід йусукаєвт Koi тотоу лдимтатм лотіваєва. сорВаллоутол? SE tà 
бра абтоб Ev тоїс о0тфу dmoteAécuaot нбуо1с. тмесі!? dé тфу Аонтрф@у кой скторфу!! 
кой GLvdpOv LoipGv od шкрӣу xovar тйу Evépyevav einep ot астёрес Ev тойс Лашлроїс 
роїролс ebpé&moav тетоҳткбтес, біб кой толтасі? èv toic ёрлросӨєу Тусукаавту!3 
кавопотабол. 


1. птодероїф L 2. склери R 3. п L 4. єбревй om. R 5. буаволоєї R 6.09 Е 7. тў 
тохт L, thy woytv R 8. et LR 9. соцвадАбутам LR 10. oL LR 11. склербу R 12. 
тобто L 13. fjvorykdo0n К. 
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Greek original of the Pahlavi translation by Rhetorius, to the rewriting in Epitome IV, 
and finally ending with Theophilus’s adaptation of the same material, changing the 
emphasis from genethlialogical to catarchic astrology. The longitudes of the stars were 
corrected to their positions in 379 in the Anonymus, to 505 in the Hermes version, to 
884 in Epitome IV, and to 770 by Theophilus (the manuscripts often give the wrong 
numbers). Note that Masha’ allah has used the version found in manuscript К. 

Appendix IV begins with Rhetorius’ adaptation of one of Julian of Laodicea’s 
chapters on war. Next is its virtually verbatim repetition by Theophilus (usually he 
changes much more). Then is an Arabic text by Masha’allah drawing on either Rhetorius 
or Theophilus, but mixing in other material, changing the emphasis from catarchic to 
interrogational astrology, and interpreting the words “raised up” (to exaltation) and 
“lowered” (to dejection) to refer to the superior and the inferior planets respectively. 
Finally there is presented the Byzantine translation of Masha’allah’s text, made in 
about the year 1000. 

I have translated the passages from Rhetorius and the Arabic passages from 
Masha’allah and Abū Ma'shar. 


On the terms according to the Egyptians and Ptolemy, and «on» the bright and shad- 
owy degrees. 


Again the ancients, dividing each zodiacal sign in half, called the regions or 
places "terms," «dividing them» not into equal «numbers of» degrees as we men- 
tioned in the case of the decans, but differently in accordance with some other reason 
which they suggested on «the basis of» the perfect periods of the planets (I mean the 
periods which you will find in what lies ahead); these are the degrees of the terms 
lying in «each» zodiacal sign. Some of them are found belonging to Jupiter, others to 
Venus, others to Saturn. Therefore, when one of the planets should be found in the 
house of a benefic and the terms of a benefic, having a relationship to the nativity, it 
benefits «the native's» fortune; if it should be found in the house of a benefic, but the 
terms of a malefic, it diminishes the good of «his» fortune; but if it should be in the 
house of a malefic and the terms of a malefic, it injures and darkens «his» fortune. 
Therefore, the power of the terms changes the influence of the planets as was also said 
in the case of the "faces" of the decans. But Ptolemy did not agree with the Egyptians 
on some terms, wherefore he was compelled to mention them also. But his terms alone 
contribute in their influences. Some of the bright and shadowy and faint degrees have 
not a little power if the planets are found in the bright degrees, wherefore I was 
compelled to subjoin them in what lies ahead. 
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Ib. Psuedo-Porphyry 49 as preserved in manuscripts S (Monacensis gr. 419), D 
(Laurentianus 28, 20), and M (Marcianus gr. 314), without emendation. 


Пері тфу брішу kat’ Aiyontiovç кой ПтоАенойоу кой Aogmpáv кой сктарім porpâv.! 


Поу oi тоЛоло\ eig Т\шїсєїс у брас fj TénoUs тёруоутес Ёкостоу бфйоу divóÓuacov 
бро, об Kata тбс ious роірас ós èm ту Sekxavóv eiprikogev, GAAG ёофброс катй 
Элуу аїтіам Тутіма oné8evto Ev тойс тфу йстёроу тедеїсас періббоїс (mEpLdSouc бЕ 
\үо йстуос £v toic ёрлросӨғу Evpricerc): arto бё ой роїрол тфу брішу? ai катй Co 
diov Keipevon. tives èv опти є0ріскоутол Дібс, dAAor SE "Афробіттс, @АЛол $3 
Kpóvov, кой“ @ААол тфу Холм riavýtav. Отоу обу teë т@у d'otépov epe EV oiko 
дбуавотогоб? кой Ev оріоїс dyaBonotoO Aóyov Éycv трос thv увуєстм, буавотоїеї thv 
тбупу: єї de єбреві) £v oiko piv буавологобб, оріоїс ёё KAKONOLOD, кокої код бщаюрої 
Thy тохту. ӯ обу тбм бріам бубруєша Evo oto thv tv ботёроу ånowheopatoypaptav 
кова. єїрттол кой ёлї тфу лросфлоу т@у Sexavav. ó обу ПтоАєнойос бу no ӧріос 
od ovvijvece toig Аїурптіоїс, біб ПусүкасӨт xoi тобтоу Флбрутідту zoujcac8o, 
сорВодАбутам"? бё tà бріа абтфу £v toic соту? длотелёсџрасі цомоїс. ai бё tv 
Хаштрбу кой скору кой GyLvdpav рорфу od шкрбу ёҳоооі thv Evépyetav einep ої 
GOTEPES EV тойс Абилройс роіролс eópé£8ncav тетоҳткбтес, біб кой тобто фу toig 
ЁрлросӨєу ПусүкасӨп xo&unotáEon. 


1. tit. от. S. 2. боріоу S 3. кол бал DM 4. кой om. S 5. пуєс S 6. xai—cya8oro10d 
om. DM 7. соџВоллоутох S 8. abtdv om. D. 


Ic. Ep. ШЬ 10, without emendation. 
Пері оріоу xoi Aopnpdv кой ск1єрфу potpóv. 


Tid ої radoaro eic шоо хорос ў тблогс тєруоутес ёкастоу Сфблоу Фубросоу 
бра, od катй тйс їсос poipas dc Emi ту ёёка ғірўкоџеу, GAAG &офорос коло, tiv 
&AXXnv аїтіам йутіма ФлЕвєуто Ev тойс TOV йотёроу tesiog лєр1ббо1с` атой бё ол 
роїрол тфу Оріоу ой кото фбіом Keipevon. tives рёу adtav є0ріскоутол Atóc, ФАЛол 
бё "Афробіттс, Año 6€ Kpóvov. бтам обу тс tv йотершу oiko буодолоюб кой 
бріоїс буавотощоб Adyov Exwv прос Thv убуєсту, фуаволоїеї thv vuyriv- єї бё eopeOr 
oiko pév буаволоо, ópioi 6€ кожолооб, EAAATOL то буавобм тйс тоутс. єї SE тохт 
коколоюй кой бріоїс каколо1о?, к@к& бшоорої thv WuxTV. fj обу ту брішу Evépyera. 
EVOAAOLOI тйу TGV бстёроу алотелесцатооруїому KOBA єїртугод кой ёлї tàv лросолоу 
тфу ёєкоуфу. ó офу Птодецойос čv тісту Ópioi об сфуцуолоє toig Аїуюлтіоіс, бід 
Пуаукбовту xoi тобтом тђу róva хоијсосӨоп. ot обу ту Лошярбу кой скору 
кой Guvdpav potpáv od шкрбу Exovor Ty бубруєш єїлер ot ботерес EV тойс Аоџрлройс 
роіролс Eebpé8noav тетоҳткбтес, біб Kai тоётос бу toig Ецлросдем ђусүкбсӨту 
каволотабої. 
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On the Terms according to the Egyptians and Ptolemy, and «on» the Bright and 
Shadowy Degrees 


Again the ancients, dividing each zodiacal sign in half, called the regions or 
places "terms," «dividing them» not into equal «numbers of» degrees as we men- 
tioned in the case of the decans, but differently in accordance with some other reason 
which they suggested on «the basis of» the perfect periods of the planets (I mean the 
periods which you will find in what lies ahead); these are the degrees of the terms 
lying in «each» zodiacal sign. Some of them are found belonging to Jupiter, others to 
Venus, others to Saturn, and others to the remaining planets. Therefore, when one of 
the planets should be found in the house of a benefic and the terms of a benefic, 
having a relationship to the nativity, it benefits «the native's» fortune; if it should be 
found in the house of a benefic, but the terms of а malefic, it injures and darkens «his» 
fortune. Therefore, the power of the terms changes the influence of the planets as was 
also said in the case of the "faces" of the decans. But Ptolemy did not agree with the 
Egyptians on some terms, wherefore he was compelled to mention them also, since 
they apply the terms in their influences only. Some of the bright and shadowy and 
faint degrees have not a little power if the planets are found in the bright degrees, 
wherefore I was compelled to subjoin them in what lies ahead. 


On the Terms and the Bright and Shadowy Degrees 


Again the ancients, dividing each zodiacal sign in half, called the regions or 
places "terms," «dividing them» not into equal «numbers of» degrees as we men- 
tioned in the case of the ten, but different «numbers of degrees» in accordance with 
another reason which they suggested on «the basis of» the perfect periods of the 
planets; these are the degrees of the terms lying in «each» zodiacal sign. Some of them 
are found belonging to Jupiter, others to Venus, and others to Saturn. Therefore, when 
one of the planets should be found in the house of a benefic and the terms of a benefic, 
having a relationship to the nativity, it benefits «the native’s> soul; if it should be 
found in the house of a benefic, but the terms of a malefic, it diminishes the good of 
«his» fortune; but if it should be «in the house» of a malefic and the terms of a 
malefic, in that case it blackens «his» soul. Therefore, the power of the terms changes 
the influence of the planets as was also said in the case of the "faces" of the decans. But 
Ptolemy did not agree with the Egyptians on some terms, wherefore I was compelled 
to mention them also. Therefore some «masculine!» of the bright and shadowy and 
faint degrees have not a little power if the planets are found in the bright degrees, 
wherefore I was compelled to subjoin them in what lies ahead. 
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Id. Epitome IIa 10, without emendation 
Пері t&v óptov. 


ПоМу ої лоћолої кой eig Ёт Aentótepa трўрота Exaotov тфу (бум SeAOvtec E 
шу tÂ лАтвеї, буса SE 1H RNAIKO, тоїс Є tAovopévorg блёуєшоу кой бра Ekdotou 
тфу dotépov óvópacav, йтіма кой ёккєіутол kavovikóc £v тў тоб ITroAeuaiou 
Tetpopipro. ёст. бё кой тү tovtov Evépyevo: toravtn. бтам тіс TOV ботершм єбреві) £v 
oiko Gyabono1od Kai ópíotg dyo&oroto0 Aóyov Exwv прос тђу yévectv, буавототеї 
Thy тохту: ёбу бё єбребві Ev oiko pev &yaonotob, Opiotc $ каколоб, Aatto то 
фуавбм тїс тоҳтс: єї SE xoi ѓу oiko кой Оріоїс коколо1о®, какої кой @ноорої triv 
тохту. й обу ту бріам tvépyera EvaAAOLOI Thy тфу бстёроу блотеАғсротоүрофіау 
кавалер єіртукошєм кої ёлї t&v бєекауфу. oi бё тфу Лорлрфу кой oxwpáv рорфу 
ф®се1с, лері Фу Ev тў бруд tfjg тоб | Нфодотішмос прауротеіас £v ў лері т@у Sexavav 
Aentopepéotepov Ўлотєтолотол, o) шкрійм Exover tiv évépyerav ónótav oi фотерес 
ÈV абтоїс тоубутєс тоб Yvvopévou проүротос короосу. 


II. Rhetorius У 57, 123-125. 


Ша. As preserved in manuscript К, without emendation. 


'Euot ёё бокї кой Em Exdotov оїкою кой tónov BAoxtouévou бло KaKonoL0d 
флофцуаєва thy BAdfnv Kata Tiv фосту тоб oikoóeonótou тоб Cwdiov каб б ó 
каколоїдс ёст кой tà отүнодубнєу@ бло 100 TÓNOV. 

Ei ёё ӨёАғ1с AaPeiv кой xAfjpov Bíov, ЛарВаме пбутоте, уоктос кой йуерає, бло 
оікоёбєеслбтох тоб Sevtépov тбӧлоо ёлї adtdov tov tónov том SevtEepov, koi tà іса 
GndAvE бло фроскболоо: Kai бло» йу ёклёст Ó кАПрос, сколеї тоу KUPLOV тоб кАђроо 
кой ото 10 (tov Ev Ф ó xAfjpog ёуёлесғу. кой єї ko. тбло Étoxev б xAfjpoc кой Ò 
кбріос aðtĝ біха tç TOV какопоїбу йктуоВоћіос, кодбу TOV Віом A£ye: єї дё epeei 
б кфріос тоб xArjpou ёфос ботікос ретй Ente ђиёрас yevrjoevon, Ефос йуотоћлкӧс̧ 
кролтду кой Мавраїсм лЛобтом поц\сел. 


IIb. Ер. IV 1 110-112 as preserved іп manuscript B, without emendation. 


"Ецої $ бокї От кой &ri Excotov oikov Kai толоо ВАолторѓуоо оло Kpóvov, 
"Арєос, тђу BAdBnv уімесвол катй thv тоб оїкобєслбтоо tod Собіох фосту ува Ó 
KOKONOLOS EOTHKEV, xoi TA Стролубреуо бло тоб TÓNOV. 

КАйрос Biov Kata Acpó8cov кой ўрёрос xoi убктос бло тоб коріою тоб В' 
tónov ёл’ adtOov том D^, xoi tà ioa бло фросколох. àv єбреві) ó коріос тоб кАђрох 
ретй біо» Тнёрос лобу ёфоу GvatoAry, кролтоу хлобтоу eet. 
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On the Terms 


Again the ancients, dividing each zodiacal sign into even finer parts, 5 in quan- 
tity, but unequal in size, assigned «them» to the 5 planets and called «them» the terms 
of each of the planets, which also lie in tabular form in the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy. Their 
power is such: whenever one of the planets should be found in the house of a benefic 
and the terms of a benefic, having a relationship to the nativity, it benefits the <native’s> 
fortune; if it should be found in the house of a benefic and the terms of a malefic, it 
diminishes the good of «his» fortune; but if in the house and terms of a malefic, it 
injures and darkens «his» fortune. Therefore, the power of the terms changes the 
influence of the planets as we also said in the case of the decans. The natures of the 
bright and shadowy degrees, about which «it was written» at the beginning of 
Hephaestio's work in which it was outlined in detail about the decans, have not a little 
power whenever the planets, happening to be in them, control the matter that is 
current. 


It seems best to me in the case of each house and «astrological» place that is 
aspected by a malefic to predict injury in accordance with the nature of the lord of the 
zodiacal sign in which the malefic is and «to predict» the things indicated from the 
<astrological> place. 

If you wish to find the Lot of livelihood, take always, night and day, from the lord 
of the second «astrological» place to the second place itself, and count out an equal 
«number of degrees» from the ascendent; wherever the Lot falls, look at the lord of the 
Lot and the zodiacal sign itself into which the Lot fell. If the Lot and its lord happen to 
be in a good place without the aspect of the malefics, say that «his» livelihood is good; 
but if the lord of the Lot should be found eastern «and» setting, it will be after seven 
days, «but if> eastern «and» rising, it will produce a treasure of hidden and secret 
«things». 


It seems best to me that in the case of each house and <astrological> place that is 
harmed by Saturn «or» Mars injury «is predicted» to occur in accordance with the 
nature of the lord of the zodiacal sign where the malefic stands, and «to predict» the 
things indicated from the <astrological> place. 

The Lot of livelihood according to Dorotheus: by both day and night from the 
lord of the second «astrological» place to the second «place» itself, and an equal 
«number of degrees» from the ascendent. If the lord of the Lot with the zodiacal sign 
is making «its» eastern rising, «the native» will have hidden treasure. 
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III. Rhetorius V 58, 38-44. 


Ша. Anonymus anni 379 as preserved in manuscript E , without correction (see 
CCAG V 1; 201-202). 


ёбу бе Фроокол1\ Ent үєуёсєос Ev v Tryouu£vo dw tod’ Орішмос бс rapava tàn 
тў KC’ роір тоб Торо», ў ó Прокошу Oc хороуатёАЛғ тў KC’ роіра тоб Каркімо», 
fj б Kowvdg “Innov ko`’ Avópouéóng óc парамотедЛєї ті) ка’ роіро т@у "Іхебом, 
красєос бутєс tfjg тоб “Apews кої tç тої 'Eppo0, roto001 тоос обтос Éyovtac 
раћста Ext vuxtepivÓv yevécewv стротпуїкобс, бєїмобс, ópdotac, лоАотрблоос, 
COPLOTLKOUG, ло\опрауџроуос, AOYLOVG, фйларалеостоос, ббєїс SE кой проскореїс прос 
tàs EmEvpiac, біафореїс dvtac лоібоу кой лорӨѓуоу, ёлї öpkovç. im SE уюктерімїс 
YEVECEWS фросколобутес побої тодитробс, Фос, ретоџреАтпко?с, yevortac, 
к\ёптос, @Өёоос, déiAouc, ёл.Өётос, Өғотрокблоос, ёфоВріотӣс, шолфоуоъс, 
тЛастоурафогс, үбтүтос, дуброфдмогс, об кал t£Aet ёуіоте xpapévovuc, UGALGTO, ÓS 
лроєілорєу, ENL уоктеріућс YEvÉOEGG. 


ШЬ. У 58, 38-44 as preserved in manuscript К, without emendation. 


TGA £v tÂ Пуоорбуф бро тоб ' Qpievoc, Taúpov роірос KT и", убтіос, реуёдоос 
devtépon, красєос ' Ареос koù ' Ерроб. 

‘O Ipoxvav, poipas треїс Sev а’ Kapxivov, vónoc, ueyé8ouc a’, крӣсєос ' Apta 
кот `Ерио®. 

"О év tÔ бебіф бро тоб "Орішуос, ArSipov poipas Є р’, vónoc, нєүёӨо®с В", 
кр@сє@с “Арес кой ' Epio. 

"О xowóg "Іллос кой 'Ауёрорёба, 'ІҳӨбоу poipas Ka A’, Bópevoc, шеуєвогс В", 
крайсєах "Apeoc кої Ерроб. 

"Inxou duoc, 'Iy000v роірос € у’, Bópetoc, реуёӨоос В", Kpdoews “Apews кой 
"Ерроб. 

Oi to1odtot астёрес isopoipas Фросколобутєс ў pecovpavoivtes, раћоста кой. 
тйс уоктертуўс үєуёсғос, лоодо otpatnyous, безуо®с, ӧрӣстос, noAvtpónouc, 
софістіко%с, подхопроуроуає, Aoytovc, блареүк\тос, оЕофоуоъс, бЕалатттас, 
ёлїтєюктко®с, біс бе 6 бро. кой прос корӣс прос тає ёлӨошіос, &офӨт\ршутос оӨфоу 
кой ларӨёуоу, EmdpKoue, вті, ёё Прерім йо yeveoews фросколобутес лоіобо тоитро%с, 
Gov, PETAPEANTIKOUG, YEvOTAS, кАёптас, AOEOUG, 0фоАЛоос, ёллӨётос, Өғатрокблоос, 
ёфорВрістас, ролфбуохс, хлостоүрафоос, &vópotóvouc, об KAA téAn èviote 
Xpau£vovc, раћота, OG проєілореу, em Пиєрім йо үєуёсєос. 


Шс. Hermes, De stellis beibeniis VI (the Pahlavi translation of this treatise and the 
Arabic text of this portion of it are lost; therefore I substitute the Latin translation 
made by Salio of Padua in ca. 1220. I follow the edition by P. Kunitzsch, Hermes 
Latinus IV iv, Turnhout 2001, pp. 76-77). 


Et est alia beibenia in 27 gradu 40 minutis Cancri, septentrionalis, exaltationis secunde, 


de natura Martis et Mercurii. et est alia beibenia in Cancro in 4 gradu et 4 minutis, 
septentrionalis, exaltationis prime, de natura Martis et Mercurii. et est alia beibenia in Pisce in 
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If the «star» in the advanced shoulder of Orion which rises simultaneously with 
the 27th degree of Taurus is in the ascendent in a nativity, or Procyon which rises 
simultaneously with the 27th degree of Cancer, or <the star> common to Pegasus and 
Andromeda which rises simultaneously with the 21st degree of Pisces, being of the 
mixture of Mars and Mercury, make those who are <born> thus, especially in the case 
of nocturnal nativities, fitted for command, dangerous, energetic, shifty, sophistical, 
busybodies, eloquent, not to be seduced (Gnapaneiotovg), sharp and sated in «their» 
desires, corruptors (5.ap@r|pwvtac) of youths and maidens, perjurers (Етабркогс). In 
the case of a nocturnal nativity they, rising, produce (those who are) bold, cruel, full of 
regrets, liars, thieves, atheists, friendless, imposters, courting applause, insolent, mur- 
derers, forgers, manslayers, sometimes not experiencing a good end, especially, as we 
have said, in the case of a nocturnal nativity. 


Again <the star> on the advanced shoulder of Orion, at 27;40° of Taurus, south- 
ern, of second magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

Procyon, at 3;<10>° of Cancer, southern, of the first magnitude, of the mixture of 
Mars and Mercury. 

The <star> on the right shoulder of Orion, at 5;40° of Gemini, southern, of the first 
magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

The <star> common <to> Pegasus and Andromeda, at 21;30° of Pisces, northern, 
of second magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

The shoulder of Pegasus, at 5;50° of Pisces, northern, of the second magnitude, of 
the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

These stars, when they rise or culminate precisely to the degree, especially <in the 
case of> a nocturnal nativity, produce generals, dangerous men, energetic, shifty, so- 
phistical, busybodies, eloquent, inflexible, speaking sharply, deceivers, successful, but 
sharp at the same time and unsated (@лроскорёїс) in «their» desires, corrupting the 
harmless and virgins, perjurers. In the case of a diurnal nativity they, rising, produce 
«those who are» bold, cruel, full of regrets, liars, thieves, atheists, friendless (ФІЛО), 
imposters, courting applause, insolent, murderers, forgers, manslayers, sometimes not 
experiencing a good end, especially, as we said before, in the case of a diurnal nativity. 


There is another beibenia in 27 degree<s> 40 minutes of Cancer, northern, of the 
second rank, of the nature of Mars and Mercury. There is another beibenia in Cancer, 
in 4 degree<s> and 4 minutes, northern, of the first rank, of the nature of Mars and 
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21 gradu et 30 minutis, meridionalis, exaltationis secunde, de natura Martis et Mercurii. et est 
alia beibenia in Geminis in 5 gradu et 40 minutis, et est Manus Geminorum, septentrionalis, 
exaltationis prime, de natura Mercurii et Martis. et est alia beibenia in Virgine in 2 gradu et 
21 minutis, meridionalis, exaltationis tertie, de natura Mercurii et Martis. et est alia beibenia 
in <... > gradu Sagittarii, de natura Mercurii et Martis. et est alia beibenia in Pisce in 5 gradu 
et 50 minutis, septentrionalis, exaltationis tertie, de natura Martis et Mercurii. 

Si ergo inveneris aliquam ex istis septem in ascendente vel in decimo in nativitate alicuius, 
et maxime si fuerit nativitas nocturna, natus erit magister militum, ponet se in negotiis, altus 
moribus, multi sensus, sapiens in omnibus et amat sapientiam, et famosus per multas terras, 
amator pecunie et habebit multam pecuniam, et diligit pueros contra naturam et puellas et est 
diversus nature, id est sodomita. sed cuius nativitas erit cum aliqua ex istis de die erit audax in 
omnibus negotiis, pauce pietatis, mendax, irosus, non diliget aliquem, deceptor, non est multum 
subdolus, loquitur de eo omnis male, occisor, falsus in suo testimonio, fictor nam aliud habet in 
corde et aliud loquitur ore. et deus est sapientior. 


Ша. Masha'allah (lost in Arabic, but translated into Latin by Hugo of Santalla in 
the 1140's in his Liber Aristotilis, edited by C. Burnett and D. Pingree, London 1997, 
III ii 2, 31-33). 


Fixarum item alia in xxvii gradu et xl punctis Tauri, in quarto item Cancri gradu et 


xxx punctis potestatis secunde; cetere sunt prime. omnes quidem australes, marcie et mercurialis 
sunt in complexionis statu. quarum quelibet in oriente vel medio celo sub nocturno potissimum 
natali exercitus propalabit ducem—magnanimus quidem erit, prudens, in omni discretus negocio, 
cum pueris et virginibus delectabitur et periurio gaudebit; diurno quidem existente natali, 
promptum, impium, mendacem, iracundum, amicorum expertem, subdolum, ociosum, derisorem, 
infamem, homicidam, incantatorem et omnia huiusmodi maleficia sectatur. 


Ше. Abū Macshar (787-886), Kitab akkam al-mawalid (Book of Judgements of Na- 
tivities) IX 1, VI, edited and translated by P. Kunitzsch, Hermes Latinus IV iv, 
Turnhout 2001, pp. 92-95. 


wa unzur ila al-kawkab alladhi ‘ala mankib al-jawza' fi NH daqiqa min al-jawza' fi 't- 
tabagat ath-thaniya min ash-sharaf mizaj al-mirrikh wa ‘utarid, wa 'l-kawkab alladhi ‘ala 
yamin al-mintaga fi ’t-tabagat al-ula min ash-sharaf mizaj al-mirrikh wa ‘ufarid, wa 'l- 
kawkab alladhi «fi» KD MH min al-hit fi 't-tabagat ath-thaniya min ash-sharaf mizaj al- 
mirrikh wa *utarid, <... >. fa-idha wajadta ahad hadhihi al-arba* al-kawakib fi darajat at-tali¢ 
aw darajat wasat as-sama’ wa la siyyama li-man yawladu bi-'l-layl fa-inna dhalika al-mawlud 
yakünu qa'idan al-juyüsh dakhalan fi l-umür al-tizam "agilan basiran bi іаті" al-ashya' 
muhibban li-'l-cilm mukhadi‘an muwariban qalil al-asdiga' yuhza’u bi-'n-nas saffakan li-'d- 
dima’ sahib zur jami'an li-kull hubb. 
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Mercury. There is another beibenia in Pisces, in 21 degree<s> and 30 minutes, south- 
ern, of the second rank, of the nature of Mars and Mercury. There is another beibenia 
in Gemini, in 5 degree<s> and 40 minutes, and it is the hand of Gemini—northern, of 
the first rank, of the nature of Mercury and Mars. There is another beibenia in Virgo, in 
2 degree«s» and 21 minutes, southern, of the third rank, of the nature of Mercury and 
Mars. There is another beibenia in the « ... > degree of Sagittarius, of the nature of 
Mercury and Mars. There is another beibenia in Pisces, іп 5 degree<s> and 50 minutes, 
northern, of the third rank, of the nature of Mars and Mercury. 

Therefore, if you find any of these seven in the ascendent or in the tenth «place» 
in the nativity of someone, and especially if the nativity is nocturnal, there will be born 
a leader of soldiers; he puts himself into enterprises; high in «his» manners, of much 
sense, wise in all «things»; and he loves wisdom; famous throughout many lands, a 
lover of money; and he will have a lot of money; and, contrary to nature, he loves boys 
as well as girls and is perverse in «his» nature, that is, a sodomite. But he whose 
nativity shall occur by day with any of these «stars» will be daring in all «his» 
enterprises, of little piety, a liar, angry; he doesn't love anyone; a deceiver, he is not 
very crafty; everyone speaks ill of him; a killer, false in his witness, a pretender (for he 
has one thing in his heart and speaks another with his mouth). And God knows better. 


Also one of the fixed «stars» is in 27 degree«s» and 40 minutes of Taurus, also 
another in four degree<s> and 4 minutes of Cancer, a certain one іп 5 degrees and 40 
minutes in Gemini, another in Pisces in 21 degree<s> and 30 minutes, of the second 
power; the others are of the first. All are southern «and» in the situation of the mixture 
of Mars and Mercury. Anyone of these in the ascendent or midheaven, especially in a 
nocturnal nativity, will make manifest the leader of an army; he will be magnanimous, 
prudent, discrete in every enterprise; he will be delighted with boys and maidens and 
will rejoice in perjury. When the nativity is diurnal, «it will make him» ready, impi- 
ous, a liar, irritable, lacking friends, crafty, lazy, a mocker, infamous, a murderer, an 
enchanter; and he pursues all evil deeds of this sort. 


(this translation is based on Kunitzsch's) 

Look at the star which is on the shoulder of Orion, in 58 minutes of Gemini, in the 
second class of distinction, a mixture of Mars and Mercury, and the star which is at the 
right of the belt, in the first class of distinction, a mixture of Mars and Mercury, and 
the star which is «at» 24,48? of Pisces, in the second class of distinction, a mixture of 
Mars and Mercury, « ... ». When you find one of these four stars in the degree of the 
ascendent or the degree of the midheaven, especially for one who is born at night, this 
native is a commander of troops, entering into grand projects, sensible, skillfull in all 
matters, a lover of science, a deceiver, a concealer, having few friends, mocking people, 
a shedder of blood, a master of falsehood, assembling all «sorts» of love. 
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ПИ. Excerpts in Ber. 


Taurus 
28. Піду nopovatéd Ae Aopinpds детїүр 0 EV TH fryoouévo фро тоб Оріоуос, роірас 
кб у, убтос, реуёдоос В", крбсєос" Арє@с кой ' Ерроб. 

Сепипі 

42. TidAw порамалід де, Aopnpds comp б Ev tH SeELG dug тоб "Орішмос, роірос Е, 
VOTLOG, ui£yé8ouc а", крбсєос "Apews кой ' Ерроб. 

Pisces 

28. ПароматедАеї бе tovto Aounpóg бстђр ó ёл тоб “Innov, цоїрас E v; Bópetoc, 
peyé8ovc В", xpáoeae ' Арес код ‘Eppod. 

159. Tav параматедАеї Aoppóc йбтіїр ò koivòç “Innov кой ' Ауброрёбос, роірос 
ка, Вбре1ос, peyeBous В", крбсеос "Арес кой ' Ерроб. 


Ше. Excerpts from Ер. У 25 (the Liber Hermetis) 


Gemini 

7. In quinto gradu et minutis viginti sex oritur stella que est in dextro umero Orionis, nature 
Martis et Mercurii. 

Cancer 

4. In secundo gradu et minutis triginta sex oritur Anticanis cum radiis Canis erectus, nature 
Martis et Mercurii. 

Pisces 

3. In quinto gradu et minutis triginta sex oritur umerus Equi, nature Mercurii et Martis. 


IIIh. Ep. IV 2, 38-44 as preserved in manuscript B, without emendation. 


к’. "Оцос йуобиємос "Орій, Aidipov а A’, убтос 16 А, ueyé8Gouc В’, кр@се@с 
“Apews, Ерроб, tfj c' цоїра Таро». 
ка". IIpoxoov, Каркімо» С o' ig. A’, ueyé8ovc а", крбсєос " Арєос, | Ерроб, ті) В’ 
Но1р@ Каркімо». 
KB’. "Орос беблос 'Орішу ті В’ А1ёбнеу, Лбороу Ө М, vónoc 10 о’, peyéBous а", 
кр@сеос” Арє@с,` Eppod. "ur ‚ 
ку". б колубс “Innxov Kat’ Аубронёбос тї ка’ тбу ' IxG0ov, Ix90ov KE к’, Bopetoc 
KG о", реубвогос В, крісєос Apea, Ерроб. _ ; 
кё’. "Quoc "Inxov, "їувосу 6 u', Boperog Ха о’, реуёВохс В", кросеос " Арес, 
"Ерроб. 

Кой obtot лбМу icopoipms фросколобутес Tj шесооромобутес, пбдаста уоктёс 
бє, no10001 отроттүүо®с, Servos, Spdctac, лолотропохс, GOPLOTIKOUG, лодлу›лрүноуос, 
Aoyious, óEu$dvouc, anatntac, emtevxtixots, ókeiç 5’ Оно. кой алроскореїс прос 
tàg EmOvpiac, бсєдуєїс, EmdpKovc. ci бё фросколоболу, toAuNnpovs, Opovc, 
Hetopedntixovs, wevotac, кАёлтос, G8Éouc, déiAouc, ёліӨётос, Ototpokónovc, 
ёфођрістоос, и1олфбуо%с, ллостоурафохс, убттос, BuoSavátouc TOAMEKIC. 
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(Taurus). Again the bright star on the advanced shoulder of Orion rises simulta- 
neously, at 27;40°, southern, of the second magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and 
Mercury. 

(Gemini). Again the bright star on the right shoulder of Orion rises simulta- 
neously, at 5?, southern, of the first magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

(Pisces). There rises simultaneously with this the bright star in Pegasus, at 5,50", 
northern, of the second magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

Again the bright star common to Pegasus and Andromeda rises simultaneously, 
at 21°, northern, of the second magnitude, of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 


(Gemini). In the fifth degree and twenty-six minutes there rises the star which is 
on the right shoulder of Orion, of the nature of Mars and Mercury. 

(Cancer). In the second degree and thirty-six minutes rises Anticanis erect in the 
rays of Canis, of the nature of Mars and Mercury. 

(Pisces). In the fifth degree and thirty-six minutes rises the shoulder of Pegasus, of 
the nature of Mercury and Mars. 


20. The advanced shoulder, Orion, Gemini 1;30, southern 17;30, of the second 
magnitude, of the mixture of Mars, Mercury, «rising simultaneously» with the 6th 
degree of Taurus. 

21. Procyon, Cancer 70, «southern» 16;30, of the first magnitude, of the mixture 
of Mars, Mercury, «rising simultaneously» with the 2nd degree of Cancer. 

22. Right shoulder, Orion, «rising simultaneously» with the 2nd degree of Gemini, 
Gemini 930, southern 175), of the first magnitude, of the mixture of Mars, Mercury. 

23. The star common (котубс̧) to Pegasus and Andromeda, «rising simultaneously» 
with the 21st «degree» of Pisces, Pisces 25;20, northern 260, of the second magnitude, 
of the mixture of Mars, Mercury. 

24. Shoulder of Pegasus, Pisces 9,40, northern 31;0, of the second magnitude, of 
the mixture of Mars, Mercury. 

These «stars» again which rise or culminate precisely to the degree, especially at 
night, produce generals, dangerous men, energetic, shifty, sophistical, busybodies, 
eloquent, speaking sharply, deceivers, successful, but sharp at the same time and 
unsated in «their» desires, lustful, perjurers. If they are rising, «they produce those 
who are» bold, cruel, full of regrets, liars, thieves, atheists, friendless, imposters, court- 
ing applause, insolent, murderers, forgers, magicians, frequently dying violently. 
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ПН. Theophilus, «' AxoteAcopatixd > 17, edited by Е. Cumont in CCAG V, 1, pp. 
214-217; the passage cited is оп p. 216. 


ПоМу ó Ev tÂ fiyouuévo dj то?’ Qpiwvos ArSipwv б В", vónoc, ueyéGovc В” кой 
ó Прокфам Kapxivov роїрас E р’, weye8ouc B^ кой б Eni тф 9e5u diuo tod’ Qpiwvos 
Абрам ноїрас fj к’, vóuoc, ueyé8ouc а" xoi ó котубс “Innov Kol ' Ауброцёбос 
"Ix66ov poipas кё , Bópetoc, ueyéGovc B^ кой" Іллоо duoc’ Ix66ov poipaç т A’, Bópetoc, 
цєуєвогс В". odto1 oi névte красєос єї сту "Арес кой Ерроб. 
Іоукеутробиємої odv кой ovvavatkAAovtes toic фостӣрот onpoivovov бу тойс 
katopxoic стратпуєтас полєшікобс, шпуамікоїс, боміоюс Kal Фио®с кої yevotas 
xai амолрётас xoi буёрофбуоос кой Od кад TEAEL KEXPNHÉVOVG. 


IV. Julian of Laodicea on war. 
IVa. VI 47, 1-2 as preserved in manuscripts R, E, and V. 


TldAav oi p£v ёлїбутєс dnd тоб фроскдлог Апфдђсоутол, oic à èriaoiv бло тоб 
ббуоутос,! tò onov бло тоб ресоороутџоатос, й ЕкВасто? and тоб bnoyeiov. tà 
фрофріад бі ёкастоо кой тйс соцнахіас ott лерҳоутес toù tónovc бпЛФСОМСУ: 
код? dyowpevot p£v ў простівкутес лрбсӨєоту avtos onpoivovotv, TaRELVOUpEVOL бё 
Ti дфолробутес кавой реєст. 

1. 60mxo E 2. ExBaow К 3. тойс фроорогс E 4. єї R 5. кой om. Е. 


IVb. Theophilus, Пбуо1 36, 1-2 as preserved in manuscript Р. 


Oi шу ёмобутес бло тоб Gpocxónov An$6rjcovtoa, oi бі ёліасу бло тоб ббмомтос, 
16 aitov бло тоб ресоороуратос, ў ёкВосіс бло тоб олоуєіо». Ta GHpodpra ёк@сто% 
кой тёс соцџоҳіос oi napéxovtes тбубє топом ётАфо1у: кої офобємої цім fj 
‘MPOOTIBEV TES npóo8eoctv at стройуєї, taneivoúpevor бё ў афодробутес кавойреслм. 


IVc. Mash?’ allah 20 as preserved іп Laleli 2122 bis. 


Fi "I-hurüb wa ghayriha 

qnla masha’allah: idha su'ilta ‘an Һат fa-kzna as-sa'il huwa al-mughni bi-'l-amri 
yalzumuhu khayrihi wa sharrihi wa salahihi wa fasadihi mithl al-malik wa 'l-qa'id. fa-unzur li- 
hi min at-tali¢ wa sahibihi wa li-*aduwihi min an-nazir wa sahibihi. thumma uj'ul al-munsarif 
tanhu al-qamar ‘awnan li-'l-nazir wa sahibihi. thumma unzur ila al-kawakib ayyahuma ajwad 
ташдЁап wa aqua dalalatan wa akthar shihadatan fa-huwa al-ghalib. wa ilam anna an-nujum 
al-"ulya адий min ап-пијит as-sufla. 
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Again «the star» оп the advanced shoulder of Orion at Gemini 022°, southern, of 
the second magnitude; Procyon at Cancer 5;44°, of the second magnitude; and «the 
star» on the right shoulder of Orion at Gemini 8;20°, southern, of the first magnitude; 
and «the star» common to Pegasus and Andromeda at Pisces 24°, northern, of the 
second magnitude; and the shoulder of Pegasus at Pisces 830°, northern, of the second 
magnitude. These five are of the mixture of Mars and Mercury. 

Therefore, being in a cardine and rising with the luminaries they indicate in 
initiatives warlike generals, resourceful, treacherous and cruel and liars and murder- 
ers and manslayers and not experiencing a good end. 


Again those attacking will be found from the ascendent, but those whom they 
attack from the descendent, the cause from the midheaven, the outcome from the 
«cardine» beneath the earth. Those «planets» occupying «these astrological» places 
will indicate the forts and the allies of each; and «the planets» raised up «to their 
exaltations> or increasing «in their equations» indicate an increase for them, but those 
lowered «to their dejections> or diminishing «in their equations» a loss. 


Those attacking will be found from the ascendent, but those whom they attack 
from the descendent, the cause from midheaven, the outcome from «the cardine» 
under the earth. Those «planets» occupying this <astrological> place indicate the 
ungarrisoned «places» and the allies of each; and «the planets» raised up «to their 
exaltations> or increasing «in their equations» indicate an increase of it (feminine), but 
those lowered «to their dejections» and diminishing «in their equations» a loss. 


On Wars and the Like 


Masha’allah says. If you are queried about a war, the querist who is capable in the 
matter—his good, his evil, his health, and his corruption cling to him—is like a king 
and a leader. Look for him from the ascendent and its lord, and for his enemy from the 
opposite «sign» and its Jord. Then make «the planet» from which the Moon is reced- 
ing a helper for the opposite «sign» and its lord. Then look to the two planets— 
whichever of them is better in its position and more powerful in its indication and 
more abundant in its aspects, it is the victor. Know that the superior planets are more 
powerful than the inferior planets. 
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IVd. Masha'alláh 20 in a Byzantine translation as preserved in manuscript V. 


Ei ёрөттүӨ\с napa otpatnyod й пара туос ёҳоутос фроутіба тоб nohtov, Ade 
TOV HEV каларудиємоу Gnd тоб ópocxónov (yovv tov Epwtavta), бло ёё тоб EBSdpov 
тбу EyOpóv. кой £i шу &nopéet тімос dotépos ў XeArjvn, соублтех SE ётёро ботёра, 
AdBe tov ріу @ф об cnéppevoev ӯ ZeAńvn ботёро eic tà тоб фроскбтоо,  & cvvdnter 
єїс тй тоб SUvovtoc, TvM SE кой тобто, dc ot ОутАої dotépeç боуатфтероі &ot tv 
TEPLYELOV. 


Balbillus 
Serapion 


Anonymous Scholia 


Heliodorus 


Zeno's Olympiodorus 
Astrologer / 


V 1-53 V 54-112 V113-117 VI 1-23 УІ 24-40 VI4251 VI52 


Schematic overview of Rhetorius' sources 
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If you are asked by a general or someone who is anxious about war, take the 
initiater (that is, the querist) from the ascendent, the enemy from the seventh «astro- 
logical place». And if the Moon is receding from some planet and is conjoining with 
another planet, take the planet from which the Moon was receding for the things 
«indicated by» the descendent. And know this also, that the superior planets are more 
powerful than those near the earth. 


Rhetorius 


Theophilus 


Masha’ ail 


philus 


Ps.-Porphyry Ер. Ш EpIV 


Ер. ШЬ 


Ер. Па 


Schematic overview of the reception of Rhetorius 
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Zero and the Symbol for Zero in Early 
Sexagesimal and Decimal Place-Value Systems 


DAVID PINGREE 


In the early second millennium B.C. Mesopotamian mathematicians 
used a place-value system of notation with base sixty. Using two wedges 
impressed on clay — a vertial Y for one and a sideways «(for ten, they 
could express by the addition of symbols every number from one to nine 


and from ten (plus one to nine) to fifty (plus one to nine); after fifty-nine 
SZ 7 У 
m {я У У МУ — they returned again toY', meaning now 1 x 60. 


Since these numerical forms could be extended infinitely both as integers 
and as fractions, the symbol Y could mean, depending on context, 1, 1 
x 60, 1 x 602,1 х 60,...1x 60", or 1/60, 1/60?, 1/609, . . . 1/60". In the 
earliest usage of this system, there was no expressed symbol 
corresponding to an empty sexagesimal place; instead, the Babylonians 
often avoided confusion by simply leaving an emtpy space between two 
symbols: e.g.,q Y Y would be read 12, butg Y Y10, 2 = 602. There was 
no way to write the equivalent of 10, 0, 2 = 36,002; such a number could 
only be recognized from context. 

In the period between the late eighth and the late sixth centuries 


< 
B.C., some scribes began to use a punctuation mark, » or, а , that 


indicated a stop or separation as the separator of ten ог any multiple of. 
ten and of one or any other number up to nine when they were in two 


sexagesimal places; thus, 10, 2 would be written Y Ү.Ви they 


also began to use this same symbol to change, for example, Y Y «which 
was either 2, 10 = .130 or 2, 0, 10 = 7210, etc. into the unambiguous 


YY ga , 2, 0, 10. Here was first developed a concrete symbol indicating 
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that there was no number occupying a place in a place-value system 
(see Neugebauer, 1934-1935, vol. 1, pp. 72-73 [no. 27], and Neugebauer- 
Sachs, 1945, pp. 34-35 [no. 33]). 

This symbol was widely though not universally employed in 
Babylonian astronomical tables of the last three centuries B.C., in both 
meanings (see Neugebauer, 1941 and 1955), but the scribes often 
assumed that the arithmetical structure of the table would guide the 
reader to the correct interpretation of an ambiguous number. When 
it was necessary to name an empty sexagesimal place, the Akkadian 
words used were пи tuk, meaning "nothing", the exact equivalent of the 
Greek à US É V which translates it, and of the Latin nihil, but not of 
the Sanskrit 5йпуа and its Arabic derivative, sifr, both of which signify 
“empty”. 

Beginning in the second century B.C. Babylonian astronomical 
tables and parameters written in this fashion began to be translated 
into Greek. The Greeks used the letters of their alphabet to indicate 
numbers, with one letter corresponding to each number from one to 
nine, one letter for each number from ten in multiples of ten to ninety, 
and one letter for each number from one hundred in multiplies of a 
hundred to nine hundred, so that twenty-seven letters expressed all 
numbers up to 999, after which the sequence repeated itself. Thus, the 
three letters TE €. (300 + 60 + 5) meant 365, for which the Babylonians 

ХХ? у о? NU 
wroey v yY (6, 5). The Greeks continued to use their traditional 
system to write integers in astronomical tables, but for the sexagesimal 
fractions they wrote the number in each sexagesimal place in their 
alphabetical notation; thus for 365 + 14/60 + 48/60?, which modern 
historians write in the form 365; 14, 48. Greek papyri of the period 
immediately preceding and following the beginning of the common era 
demonstrate that, by using vertical dividing lines such as are also used 
in Sanskrit manuscripts to separate the sexagesimal places, they 


removed all ambiguities: T € Ee Ым But they did not leave an empty 
sexagesimal place blank; rather, they filled it with an adaptation of the 
Akkadian symbol for zero, 3 ; this adaptation looks like a circle with a 
bar over it: © or 6 (see Jones, forthcoming). This, then, is the origin 
of the form of the symbol for zero as a circle. It is necessary to note 


that this form of zero was known, through a translation of Greek 
astronomical tables into Latin, in Western Europe before the introduction 
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of the Arabic adaptation of the Indian numerals (see Pingree, 

forthcoming). The Romans, following the Greek practice, wrote 
the integers as decimal numbers, the fractions as sexagesimals; 
thus, V4 &' L = CLIIO X = 152; 0, 10. 

In India there is evidence in Buddhist and Jaina texts of uncertain 
date, but near the beginning of the common era, that a decimal place- 
value system was in use (see Gupta, 1995), but there is no certain evidence 
that a symbol for zero was in place before the fifth century A.D. However, 
it is likely that the notational system used in the tables versified in the 
Paficasiddhantika of Varahamihira — e.g., in the Sine table in IV 6-15, in 
which the Sines are expressed as units and (sexagesimal) minutes and 
seconds with zeros in empty places, or the tables of solar and lunar 
equations in VIII 3 and 6, from the Romakasiddhanta, using the same 
system — reflects the translation of these tables from Greek into Sanskrit 
in the third or fourth century A.D. (see Neugebauer-Pingree, 1970-1971). 
This hypothesis of a Greek origin is highly plausible not only because 

' the contents of the tables and their contexts are Greek, but also because 
the system of notation used by Varahamihira precisely corresponds to 
that found in the Greek papyri and medieval manuscripts. All later 
Sanskrit manuscripts of astronomical texts and tables also universally 
employ the same system. Since these tables in the Paricasiddhantika were 
based on translations from the Greek, they in all likelihood used the 
Greek form of the symbol for zero in their sexagesimal fractions. 

Exactly when this symbol began to be used in a decimal place-value 
system is difficult to know because of the lack of documents from the 
crucial period and the uncertainties regarding the dates and the 
interpretation of the texts that may be referring to such a symbol. The 
first indisputable reference, I would suggest, is in the Paitamahasiddhanta 
of the Visnudharmottarapurana (see Dvivedin, 1912), where zero in decimal 
numbers is indicated not only by two words meaning "empty" — sünya 
and kha (the empty sky) — but also by two words that imply rotundity 
— рйта, “the full (moon)," and puskara, “a lotus". I have argued elsewhere 
that the date of the Paitamahasiddhanta is about A.D. 425 (see Pingree- 
Morrissey, 1989, and Pingree, 1993). 

The following facts concerning the steps in the development of a 
decimal place-value system in India can, I believe, be accepted by all. 


1. The numbers in Sanskrit, as in other Indo-European languages, are on 
base ten. | 
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2. A decimal place-value system in which counting high numbers was 
achieved by placing counters in a “units pit" indicating units, in a “tens pit" 
in which they indicated ten each, ina "hundreds pit" in which each indicated 
a hundred, etc., was being employed in India, especially among Jainas and 
Buddhists, towards the beginning of the common era (see Gupta, 1992 and 
1995). 


I would tentatively suggest some further steps. 


3. The number of counters in each "pit" would naturally be indicated by 
a number between one and nine even though each counter in, say, the 
"hundreds pit" stood for a hundred. This would encourage the writing of 
those numbers with a sequence of numerals such as 365. However, some 
“pits” would be empty (siinya). If the numbers were written down as words 
or as numerals, these empty "pits" would be called by a word meaning 
"empty", such as Sinya, which is itself the symbol for zero. 

4. At the beginning of the common era Greeks appeared in India in large 
numbers, bringing with them, among other things, astronomical tables in 
which, in the sexagesimal fractions, the “empty” places were occupied by 
a circular symbol for zero such as are found in the Greek papyri of that 


period. 
5. In translating these tables into Sanskrit, the symbol was taken over 


as a circle (рйта) or a dot (bindu). 

6. At some time in the period before A.D. 400, someone writing numbers 
in the decimal place-value system with numerals, used the sexagesimal 
symbol for zero instead of writing sinya. 

At this point India had two place-value systems using the same 
numerals and the same symbol for zero, while in the West there was 
only one place-value system, the sexagesimal and it was employed only 
to represent fractions in astronomical texts and tables. Moreover, the 
numbers other than zero were written by the Greeks with twenty-seven 
alphabetical symbols and by the Romans with seven symbols that they 
came to regard as letters (I V X L C D M). The Arabs in the ninth century 
learned the Indian numerals with zero and used them in mathematics, 
but they continued to use their abjad (alphabetical) symbols and 
sexagesimal fractions with zero in astronomical texts and tables. Similarly 
when Western Europeans learned the Indo-Arabic numerals with zero in 
the twelfth century, they replaced the Roman numerals with them in all 
contexts, but they continued to use sexagesimal fractions in astronomical 
texts and tables. What they forgot was that those astronomical fractions 
had been for centuries written with zeros. 
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OBSERVATIONAL TEXTS CONCERNING THE PLANET MERCURY 


by David РїхбвЕЕ and Erica REINER 


Our forthcoming edition of the planetary omens of the series Enüma Anu Enlil 
will include Tablet 63, the so-called Venus Tablet. This tablet derives predictions from 
the dates of the disappearances, durations of invisibility, and dates of the first visi- 
bilities of Venus. Among the fragments preliminarily assigned to this tablet on the 
basis of the terminology used, there was one which contained a period of invisibility 
that Asgar Aaboe, to whom it was first shown, recognized to be too short for the planet 
Venus, but possible for Mercury. Further search among similar material identified 
two more fragments, and A. Sachs drew our attention to BM 37467. It became clear 
not only that these tablets do nol pertain Lo Venus, but also that they contain no 
omens. Therefore, and also for their intrinsic interest for the history of astronomy, 
we deemed it more appropriate to publish them separately. 

— 'The four fragments are BM 37467 and K.6153, in Babylonian script, and 
Rm.2,303 and Rm.2,361, both in Assyrian script, and parts of different tablets. The 
last three belong to the Kuyunjik collection of the British Museum; all four are here 
published with the permission of its Trustees. 

The texts record in each section (in months and days) a date of the first visi- 
bility, the duration of visibility, and a date of disappearance of a planet. In some 
cases the subsequent duration of invisibility is also recorded. Since the first. visibilities 
occur alternately in the East and West, the planet must be either Venus or Mercury. 
And, since the attested periods of visibility and invisibility range from 22 days to 
45 days, the planet must be Mercury. 

In Tablet 56 of EAE there is a section parallel to these texts (TCL 6 16:35-43 
and dupls., see provisionally ZA 52 252:96-104). Therein the protasis of the omen 
(lines 96-98) involves the first, visibility of Saturn, its period of visibility (one year), 
and its disappearance, and predicts a period of invisibility of twenty days, if the 
planet is red. The next section (lines 99-104) gives a similar omen involving Mercury. 

- Our texts are probably to be connected with this type of astral omen. 


ЕЕ 
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In addition to the dates of first visibility, the texts edited here give the time- 
interval between first visibility and sunrise in the East, and between sunset and first 
visibility in the West. This is expressed in the hitherto unattested phrases—time 
being expressed in Uš, i. e., thirtieths of a double hour (béru)—x uš aus доти GAR-ma, 
“the sun being x uš to the left”, for the first case, and Kr. TA(-nu) "СТО x US GAR-ma, 
“the sun being x u$ below", for the second. Presumably these directions are given with 
respect to Mercury, though it is not impossible that they are given with respect to the 
horizon. Although the exact Akkadian reading of these phrases is uncertain—note 
that “left” occurs between the number of u3's and “the sun", while “below” precedes 
both “the sun" and the number of vS's—this interpretation imposes itself, and must 
be posited also for the slightly divergent variant x US ina сов Фото [GAn-ma] of 
Rm.2,361 rev. 2. 

Since three of these tablets come from Kuyunjik, even though no dated colophon 
is preserved, these observational texts are older than the seventh century B.c. Though 
they show that astronomers of this early period were interested in the phenomena of 
Mercury that became the structural basis of the mathematical theory of that planet 
in the Seleucid period, the data in the texts could not be used to construct such a 
mathematical model for Mercury's motion because, at least in the preserved portions, 
they are not, precisely dated with respect to any epoch-date. Unfortunately the frag- 
mentary state in which they are preserved makes it impossible for us to date them 
astronomically. The observational texts concerning Mercury in LBAT (nos. 1368- 
1385) differ from those here edited in giving the precise date which is needed for 
mathematical astronomy. 


TEXTS 


1. Rm.2,361. Assyrian script. Possibly a two-column tablet; only the right-hand 
columns are preserved. Obverse and reverse have been assigned according to 
content, though the side here taken as reverse is also flat. 

§ I обу. i? 1' [x àmi ina an-e ub-hja-r[am-ma] 


8 II 2" [p18 ina ITI MN *GUD.UD UD.X.KAM ina ĉUTU.ŠÚ. A 
KI.T]a-nu ото 10 uš [cAn-ma] 
з рал (...) 1 


22 u,-mi ina {ото.50.л pu-ma] 
4’ [UD.X.KAM За ITI MN] ina "то. 80.А TUM-ma 


1 
§ ПІ 9 [о ina ITI MN *GUD.UD UD.X.KAM ina ‘uru].& 5 
us ina сув ‘uTu [cAn-ma] 
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[їбї-їг (...) rr] up.8.Kam ina 4uTU.& [ро-та] 


3 

4 [up.x.Kam ša ITI MN] ina ?uTU.É [TUM-ma] 

5 [x ümi ina AN-e] ub-ba-r[am-ma] | — de 
8 IV 6 [рё ina ITI MN "GUD.UD UD.X.KAM ina "ото, 50.А 

KI.TA)-nu ‘uru À KAs.GÍD [cAn-ma] 

7  [1Grir (...) x ümi ina "ото.80).ГА) pu-ma [том] 

8 Б... "GUID.UD BÀ MULAN SNA | ron 

9 traces 

break 

Translalion 
8I Visibility in the East; broken, but traces suggest similar structure as in the other 
paragraphs. 


8 II [In mn on the nth day Mercury becomes visible in the West], the sun [being] 10 uš 
[bel]ow, [and remains] in the [West] for 22 days, and then disappears in the West [in мм 
on the nth day]; it remains invisible [for n days). 

8 ITI (In мм on the nth day Mercury becomes visible] in the East, the sun [being] 5 uš to the 
left, [and remains] in the East for one month and 8 days, [and then disappears] in the 
East [in мм on the nth day]; it remains invisible [for n days]. 

§ IV [In mn on the nth day Mercury becomes visible in the West], the sun [being] one-half 
bēru (i. e., 15 uš) [beljow, and remains in the West [for n days]. 

Subseript: [8 sections... of] Mercury for the year. 


Notes 


Note that the phrase indicating the duration of invisibility, i. e., the phrase “it remains 
invisible for n days’’, is set off from the observation record by a dividing-line on the tablet. That 
this phrase belongs with the preceding is shown by the connective particle -ma at the end of the 
preceding line which is preserved in § II (obv. 4’) and has accordingly been restored in the corre- 
sponding line rev. 4 (8 ПІ). 

The phenomena of section IV were not completed at the end of the year, and therefore that 
sentence differs from the preceding. As each pair of complete sections constitutes a synodie 
period of Mercury, which would average about 116 days, there must be 6 complete sections in 
a year plus a fraction. Our 8 IV represents part of thal fraction; unless Mercury was first visible 
in the West at the beginning of the year, the first paragraph for the year would be the end of а 
section on a visibility in the East followed by a period of invisibility. 


9. K.6153. Babylonian script. Part of obverse and traces of two lines on the reverse 
preserved. 
8I 1' [p18 ina rr: MN *cup.uD up.x].kAM ina ото. x US GUB 
"uTU GAR-ma 161-17] 
2’ [x imi ina Фото. В pu-ma UD.X.KAM ќа] тті šu ina ото. [ё] 
Hitbal x imi ina 8amé uhharamma] 


§ II 3' [p18 ina ITI MN îGUD.UD ор.х].кам ina *uTU.$6.A KI.TA 
[^urTu x Uš cAn-ma Icr-ir] 
Revue d'Assyriologie, LXIX! 23 
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х, 


4" [x ami ina] "ото. 80.Ад pu-ma up.15.[Kam За ITI MN ina "uTU.S6.A 
itbal x ami ina Samé uhharamma] 


5" [р ina їтї мм !cup.up up].26.xaw ina "ото. 5 u[$ ets turu 
GAR-ma IGI-ir] 

6" [re1.6.cár ка8.с|їр апа KUR то KUR-ha 1 uš (read ттт) ina 
Фото. DU-ma UD.X.KAM] 

7' [$a rrr MN ina ?juTU.E it-bal 1 rr1 up [ina Samé uhbaramma] 


8" [p18 ina ITI MN *Gup.up] ор.13.кАм ina їото.50.А k[1.TA UTU 
X US GAR-ma IGr-ir] 


gue | EN. NUN *v(sAN ... ] 
io | ТП Ба... ] 
break 
Transialion 


Па mn on the njth [day Mercury becomes visible] in [the East, the sun being n uš to the 
left, and remains in the East for n days, and then disappears] in the East [on the nth day] 
of month IV; [it remains invisible for n days]. 

[In мм on the nith [day Mercury becomes visible] in the West, [the sun being п uš] below, 
and remains in the West [for n days, and then disappears in the West] on the 15th [of 
MN; it remains invisible for n days). 

[In мм on the] 26th day [Mercury becomes visible] in the East, [the sun being] 5 uš 
[to the left], and it rises [one-sixth of] a béru (i. e., 5 05) before (lit. toward) sunrise; 
1 uš (read month) in the [East it remains], and then disappears in the East [in MN 
on the nth day; it remains invisible] for one month [(and n days?)]. 

[In мх) on the 13th day [Mercury becomes visible] іп the West, [the sun being n uš 
belo]w, |...) the evening watch |...) disappears [...]. 


Noles 


$$ III and IV contain supplementary records of the Lime of first visibility not preserved 
elsewhere in this tablet or in the other texts of the group, with the possible exception of 
Text 3 $ 111. There is, therefore, some uncertainty in our restorations of these sections. 


3. Rm.2,303. Neo-Assyrian script. Two-column tablet, only one side preserved. 
§ I col. i 1' traces 


$ II 


§ Ill 


2' [x ami ina їуту.&0.А DU-ma UD.X.KAM ёа ITI MN ina] 
turu.80.A it-ba[l] 

3" [x ami ina 3amé u]b-ha-ra-am-ma 

4° [015 ina ITI MN *"GUD.UD UD.X.KAM ina ‘uru].f&] 10 
u$ сув "urU cAn-ma 


5" [rarir x imi ina “уто. pu]-ma up.26.kAM За ті. Ву 
6" [ina *uru.E itbal] 1 rrr 15 u4-mi ina AN-e zAL-ma 


[p18 ina ITI MN *cuD.UD UD.x.KAM ina ‘uTU.8UG].A KI.TA 
duru 10 us GAR-ma 1Gr-ir 
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8" [... ] x šú 23 
u,-mi ina *uTU.BÓ.A ру-та 
9" [up.x.KAM ša ITI MN ina 4uTU.8G]./4] it-bal 22 upmi 


ina AN-e ZAL-ma 


8 IV 10" [015 ina ITI MN 4GUD.UD UD.x.kaM ina îUTU.È]! 7 vi 

11" |сбв "ото cAn-ma 1їсї]-[1г?] 

break 
8V cou l1 xl 

2' pig | 

3" в[к-ша 
5 VI 4' p18 ina rm | 

5" ofru 

6" е- 

7 BE-ma | н 
§ VII 8' рій ina ЦТІ 

9' ве-[та] | 

break 

Translation 

gI In мм on the nth day Mercury becomes visible in the West, the sun being n uš below, 


and remains in the West for n days, and then] disappears [in] the West [in мм on the 

nth day]; it remains invisible [for n days’. 

8 II In mn on the nth day Mercury becomes visible in the E]ast, the sun being 10 uš to the 

left, [and remains in the East for n days], and then [disappears in the East] on the 26th 

of month IV; it remains invisible for one month and 15 days. 

$ ПІ [In mn on the nth day Mercury] becomes visible [in the Wiest, the sun being 10 uš below, 
-] 25 [and] remains in the West for 23 days, and then disappears [in the West 

in мх on the nth day]; it remains invisible for 22 days. 

§ ІУ [In ww on the nth day Mercury becomes visible in the East, the sun being] 7 và [to 

the left]-- 


Notes 


Although the two preserved sections comprise three lines each, the division of the content 
among the three lines differs from 8 П to 8 III; 8 IV may have comprised four lines. Therefore 
it is impossible to restore the missing half line in § III. The fully preserved sign is šú, and the 
preceding partly preserved sign (the top half of a vertical wedge) is possibly also &6 or the remains 
of the sign оту. A further problem is posed by the line beginnings of column ii; again, the sections 
seem to be of unequal length (the fully preserved middle section has 4 lines, the others are only 
partly preserved). The last line of 88 V and VI, and the last preserved, possibly last, line of 8 VII 
begin with вк-та, i. e., Jamma “if”. It is of course uncertain whether column ii still deals with 
Mercury. 


1. Traces are compatible with E. 
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4. BM 37467. Neo-Babylonian, transliterated by A. Sachs, collated. 
8I I | ) [ро] ша. ] x 
SH » | ] 37 u4mu ina an-[e] f ] 
3" | ] 12 ugmu ina AN-e zAL-[ma || ] 
Sill 4 [| ] IGI апа IGI BAR sAL+[ ] 
р | ]xx[ ] 
break 
Notes 


§ II. The figure of 37 days refers to the duration of visibility of Mercury, followed by a 
statement eoncerning a period of invisibility of 12 (possibly 22) days. The preceding $ I may 
have contained the record of visibility in the West; the last preserved lines do not fit readily 
into any of the observed patterns of this text group. 
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By David Pingree (Providence) and Erica Reiner (Chicago) 
3 £ g0) 


К. 2077 +- 3771 is described in Bezold's Catalogue аз «part of an astrological text» and was 
consequently studied for possible inclusion in Erica Reiner's forthcoming edition of Enüma Anu 
Enlil. Bezold had already drawn attention to the «squares» with figures, eight on the reverse, but 
only two preserved on the obverse, and these «squares with figures» pointed to а text more astro- 
nomical than astrological in character. 

David Pingree, when Erica Reiner showed him her transliteration of the text, recognized 
that the text deals with the lengths of seasonal hours, and that the «squares» represent a table of the 
lengths of seasonal hours for every fifteenth day of an «ideal» solar year of 360 days. The missing 
portions of the table could therefore be reconstructed. When subsequently the fragment K. 11044 
was joined to К. 2077-+-, the newly gained portions confirmed Pingree's reconstruction not only 
of the table, but also of its description in the first four lines of the reverse. The difficulties presented 


by the remaining ten lines of the reverse, however, remain substantial. 
The text is here presented in transliteration and translation. The astronomical commentary 
is by David Pingree. Moreover, the presentation and the philological commentary have greatly 
benefited from discussions with David Pingree. 
This edition is dedicated to the memory of Professor Ernst Weidner, whose pioneer work on 
the series Enitima Anu Enlil had aided and inspired us in our undertaking. 


K 2077-437714 11044 
Obv., Rev., Lower Edge 
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A Neo-Babylonian Report on Seasonal Hours 


rev. i only GAR preserved at ends of lines (for lower edge, see p. 51). 
rev. 1. an-nu-t tal-lak-bi 544 4UTU ТА KASKALY šu-ut AEn-li|l] 

. EN KASKALH šu-ut 4É-a ТА KASKALI Su-ut 4É-a 

. EN KASKA ALII &u-ut XEn-lil ТА 4UTU.È EN «UTU.SU.A 
‚ТА 4UTU.SU.A EN 4UTU.E 12 KAS.BU gaq-gar mi-&ih-ti a-&ar-ri 
. ki-şip-ta-šú &d-lisn-ti d&-tur qag-qar ul ma-al-la. a-ha-me& šú-ú 
ut-ru à mut-ti-e li-ik-si-pu-ma lig-bu-nim-ma 

. ina pi-i lu-še-eš-mi LUGAL i-di ki-i dib-bi an-nu-tim 

. ina tup-pi la $а{-тъ й ina pi-i UN.ME la та-ќи- 41 

. ina [up-pi LU. SAMAN.LA ul i-8em-mi-i ú-x-[ 

. LO.SAG.LUGAL Hat-tu-ú lu-kal-li-mu x [ 

‚ mi-&ib-ti KL MES à bi-rit x | 

. an-na-a-ti ina pi-i lu-šá-[ 

, tal-lak-ti 48in "ОТО 4UDU.IDIM.MEŠ [x 7 

. di-ri u na- dan GISKIM ina 8А- bii in-nam- [(ma)]- ru 


M M ма кы кч 
ere > 


15. 2/3 KAS.BU | 15 US | 10 US | 15 US 

16. 19 US 10 GAR | 14 UŠ 10 GAR 10 US 50 GAR | 15 US 50 GAR 
7. 18 US 20 GAR | I3US20 GAR.— | 11US40GAR | 16 US 40 GAR 
18. 17 US 30 GAR 12UB30GAR | [12] US 30 GAR 17 US 30 GAR 
19. 16 US 40 GAR | 11 US 40 GAR [13 U]S 20 GAR 18 US 20 GAR 
20. 15 US +50° GAR | 10 US 50 [GAR] | [14 UJS 10 GAR 19 US 10 GAR 


a Traces are not those of the numeral 10. 

b If the word is dibbi (and not, for instance, dibdibbu, «clepsydra»), it may appear here in the 
technieal sense used in reports, see Oppenheim, Centaurus 14 128 note 9. 

с Text has 20, not 50. 


Translation 


. the Sun] stands in Cancer and the Moon 

...] stands in Capricorn, then the day is 8 bēru (long), the night 4 bēru. 

. from?] 2/3 bër qaqqar the day shortened to 10 uš, 

oo goes, the third fifteen-day (period) goes 18 u& 20 gar 

. аѕат\ per! three fifteen-day (periods) фо? 2/3 béru of .... the travel of the Sun 
1..6, eleventh, twelfth, [.. d decreases. [by : x x uš] 


..] returns 


obv. 


esew wc 


romae patere 


Фо м 


Л Arahsatina 

10— 16 broken 

16—20: see Astronomical Commentary 

. This is the course of the Sun from the Path of Enlil 

. to the Path of Ea, from the Path of Ea 

. to the Path of Enlil. From sunrise to sunset, 

. from sunset to sunrise 12 bër дачдат is the measurement of the asarru. 

. I wrote down its complete computation. The gaqqar is not equal. 

. Let them compute the excess and the deficiencies and let them tell me, 

. then I will announce? it. The king should know that these matters 

are not written in (any) tablet, but? they are not forgotten in the mouth of people; 
. the apprentice scribe cannot hear it from a tablet (or: it is not read from the tablet of the 
apprentice seribe), .... 

. I! will show it to! the Hittite ба ré$ jarri official [...] 

. the measurements of the gagqaru-s and the interval of |...| 


pani 


rev. ii 


= © OWS AP w мю 


кыю 
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12. these T will [...] 


13. The course of the Sun, the Moon, the planets |...) 
14. intercalations and giving of signs will be found in it. 


15—20: see Astronomical Commentary. 
Subseript and colophon: 1. [.. 


EC. 


.] the course of the Sun [.. 
. ]-Gula, the scribe 


. ] statements? 


3. |...) eponymy of Bél-Sadiia 


While the astronomical interpretation of the 
tables of the text, and their usefulness in attaining 
one of the stated purposes, the determination of 
interealations, is clear (see Astronomical Commen- 
tary), the text contains a number of difficulties, 
and its format is without parallel. 

The tablet is written in Neo-Babylonian script 
and dialect, except for the subscript and colophon 
on the lower edge, which are written in Assyrian 
script 1. According to the colophon, it was written 
in the eponymy of Bél-Sadiia; if this eponym is 
identical to Bél-Harrin-Sadtia, the date is 649 
В.С. ?. 

The tablet has the oblong shape associated 
with the reports of scholars to Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal*; almost the entire left half” is 
missing, as сап be ealeulated from the disposition 
of the table on the bottom of the obverse. The 
reverse is divided by a vertical ruling into two 
columns, The right half is almost complete, but 
of the left, only a few ends of lines, seemingly all 
ending in gar, are visible; it seems likely that these 
lines contained tables or computations. 

On the obverse, the lines run across the entire 
width of the tablet, and can be only partially 
restored. The first two lines state the length of 
daylight on the longest day of the year, and the 
next four lines seem to give the explanation of 
the table (see Astronomical Commentary). From 
lines 7 to 17 the surface of the tablet is worn off, 
and therefore the introduction to the table in 
obv, [16]— 20 is not preserved. 

The almost completely preserved right column 
of the reverse eontains, as do the reports, & com- 
munication to the king. It states, first, that the text 
deals with the (vearly) course of the Sun from 
the Path of Enlil to the Path of Ea and back, and 


1) The only other Babylonian tablet known to 
me that has & subscript added in Assyrian seript 
is К. 159, published by Klauber, Politisch- Religiöse 
Texte ... по. 105. 

2) The writer is unlikely to be Urad-Gula, а 


LU.MAS.MAS, who is the author of the letters 
LAS 223—205 (S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian 
Scholars ...), because this scholar writes in 


Assyrian, not in Babylonian. Possible restorations 
are Arad-Gula (mentioned in the Neo-Babylonian 


.but also «giving of signs», 


that from sunrise to sunset and from sunset to 
sunrise the day (а nychthemeron) contains 12 béru 
(lines 1—4). The writer goes on to say that he has 
made certain computations, and gives instructions 
for further computations to be made, presumably 
in view of finding intercalations (lines 5-- 6). There 
follow claims about the novelty of the subject 
matter or procedure: the writer informs the king 
that these matters had not been written on a 
tablet but had been preserved in the oral tradition. 
(lines 7-- 8). The remainder (lines 8-- 12) is unclear 
in its details. The writer ends with the statement 
that in the text may be found not only intercalations, 
and refers not only 
to the course of the Sun but also to those of the 
Moon and the planets, which do not otherwise 
appear in the preserved part of the tablet. 

The interpretation of this «героті» is hampered 
by the occurrence of unique terms. А suggestion 
for the meaning of bër qaqgar (line 4, beside дадат 
lines 5 and 10) is made in the Astronomical Com- 
mentary, p. 55. A hit herto unattested word, 
asarri or adarri, appears in rev. 4, and probably 
in obv. 8; it may designate the «seasonal hour» 
or the nychthemeron. The term kisiptu, here 
translated «computation», in теу. 5 is likewise 
unattested so far, but the verb kesépu (kasüpu) 
from which it is derived seems to mean «to count, 
te compute» (see the dictionaries). 

Another obseure reference is that to the LU. 
SAG.LUGAL hfattü, the «Hittite» $a ré$ šarri- 
official. The term «Hittites in this period should 
refer to Syria, but we know of no other mention of 
а Syrian ба rēš šarri*. If this reference is to the 
oral transmission of the new computation, it may 
indicate, as suggested in the Astronomical 
Commentary, a derivation from Egypt via Syria. 


report Thompson, The Reports ... 90 т. 6 
(= Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters ... 
1109) in broken context, or Rimit-Gula (see 
Hunger, Babyl. und аззуг. Kolophone no. 140). 

3) On these reports see A. L. Oppenheim, 
Centaurus 14 (1969) 97—135, especially рр. 97f. 

4) For да r6& and 4a тё4 Sarri in Neo-Babylonian, 
see Oppenheim, The Gaster Festschrift (The 
Journal of the Anc. Near Eastern Soc. of Columbia 
Univ., vol. 5, New York, 1973), pp. 329ff. 
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Astronomical Commentary 
By David Pingree 


The table that is given twice on this tablet 
records the length of seasonal hours for every 
fifteenth day of an «ideal» solar year, where а 
seasonal hour is the twelfth of the length of 
daylight. These lengths of seasonal hours are 
measured іп uš and gar for which it holds that 

60 раг = 1 0& =  4minutes 

30 uš = 1 bēru = 120 minutes. 


Тһе entries form a linear zigzag function 
— that is, a continuous function y(x) which 
increases and decreases periodically with 
constant slope between two limits m and M and 
which can be represented by a «zigzag» graph !. 
The period of this function is a year of 360 days 
in a schematic calendar, and the values y(x) 
are given for 24 equidistant points — every 
fifteenth day — on the axis x. The maximum, 
M, is equal to 2/3 béru or 20 u& at entry (1) 
(the Summer Solstice); the minimum, m, is 
equal to 10 uš at entry (13) (the Winter Solstice) ; 
and d, the constant difference, is equal to 50 
gar ог 0;50 uš. If these entries are multiplied 
by 12 they result in the parameters listed in 
12 = 8 béru 
(the length of daylight on the longest day); 
m == 10 uš + 12 = 120 uš = 4 bēru (the length 
of daylight on the shortest day); and d = 
0; 50 uš: 12 = 10 uš (the amount by which the 
daylight is said to decrease in obverse 3, scilicet 
in every 15 days). 

The mean value, p, of this zigzag function 
(u = 1/2 (M--m)), equal to 15 uš, occurs at 
entries (7) (Fall Equinox) and (19) (Vernal 
Equinox); again, 15 uš 12 = 180 us = 
6 béru, so that both the day and the night 
contain 6 béru cach. 

The table is divided in both its occurrences 
(on the obverse and the reverse) into eight 
sections (Bezold's «squares») of which each 
contains three 15-day periods or 1+-1/2 30-day 
«months». The layout of these two occurrences 
differs, however. 

On the reverse the complete table is preserved ; 
its eight sections form four vertical columns 
and are to be read, as any cuneiform tablet 
divided into columns, first, down, and then 
continuing with the column adjacent to the 
right. In the middle, between columns two and 


1) See О. Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform 
Texts (London, 1955), vol, 1 рр. 28ff. 
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three, i. e., between sections 4 and 5, there is 
a vertical double dividing line. 


On the obverse, each section by itself occupies 
a column; there is again a double dividing line 
running down the middle, between columns 
4 and 5. The eight sections or columns filled 
the entire width of the tablet, and in its present 
fragmentary state only the four sections 
(5—8) to the right of the double dividing line 
are completely preserved; to the left of the 
double dividing line, part of the fourth section 
remains. This table on the obverse also contains, 
in addition to the eight times three entries 
that are found in the table on the reverse, two 
more lines for each section, which give the 
length of daylight at the beginning of each 
45-day period, in the formulation «three 
15-days periods of n bēru daylight». In the 
preserved right half of the table т increases 
from the minimum, 4 béru (at entry 13, the 
Winter Solstice) to 7 béru (at entry 22, 45 days 
before Summer Solstice, or 45 days after the 
Vernal Equinox); in the now lost left half 
of the table т decreases from the maximum, 
8 béru (at entry 1, the Summer Solstice), to 
5 béru (at entry 10, 45 days before the Winter 
Solstice, or 45 days after the Fall Equinox). 
The summary entries in obverse 20 thus form 
a linear zigzag function wherein M = 8 béru, 
m = 4 béru, and d = 1 béru. 


This simple structure, then, is based on the 
well-known Babylonian parameter for the ratio 
of the longest to the shortest day in the year, 
2:1, attested in Tablet XIV of Enüma Anu 
Enlil and elsewhere?. The division of the 
length of daylight into twelve equal parts or 
seasonal hours is much less well attested. 


This division is first attested in Egypt, in a 
text from the cenotaph of Seti I (1803—1290 
B. C.) *; in Mesopotamia, the text here published 
provides the first undisputable evidence. The 
only other occurrence hitherto recognized — 
but not uniformly interpreted — is found on 
faces C and D of an ivory prism in the British 
Museum, BM 1233404. These faces, when 


2) О. Neugebauer, Isis 37 (1947), 37— 43. 

зу See О, Neugebauer and В. A. Parker, Egyptian 
Astronomical Texts, vol. 1 (Providence 1960), 
pp. 116—121. 

4) 8. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies 
(London, 1935), pp. 55—64 (copy on р. 55); 
8. Smith, Irag 31 (1969), 74—81. 
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complete, gave the lapsed time since sunrise 
for the ends of the twelve seasonal hours of a 
day or a night in six pairs of months. The new 
text confirms this interpretation of the ivory 
prism, and attests to the fact that a division 
of the day and the night each into twelve hours 
was known in Mesopotamia in the seventh 
century B. C. The rather obscure reference to 
the «Hittite official» (rev. 10) raises the possibili- 
ty that this division was derived from Egypt 
via Syria 5. 

The purpose of the table is stated in rev. 14 
to include the finding of intercalations 9. This 
permits one interpretation of the procedure 
described in rev. 5—7. Here татат can refer 
either to the separate entries in the table or to 
the length of daylight given in béru-s in obv. 20. 
The inequality of the gaggar (note the use of 
the singular in rev. 5) is connected by the text 
with solar motion in obv. 1—2 and rev. 1—3. 
If the length of daylight is observed on a par- 
ticular day, that can be translated into an 
approximate solar longitude — ог rather, a 
particular date in the Babylonian calendar; 
for obv. 1—2 seems to inform us that the first 
entry, with the maximum length of the seasonal 


5) For the seasonal hours of the Egyptians and 
Greeks see also R. Borger, JEOL VI/18 (1964) 
329f. 


hour, occurs on the fifteenth day of Tammuz — 
literally, at the opposition of the Sun and the 
Moon (full moon), the Sun being in Cancer. 
The computation of the excess or deficiency 
of the observed length of daylight with respect 
to the tabular length of daylight for one's 
calendar-date will immediately indicate when 
intercalations are necessary; a difference of 
20 uš or 2/3 bēru in the length of daylight 
denotes а lag of 30 days of the civil calendar 
behind a luni-solar calendar. 

One further innovation in this text is its use 
of the term bér qaqqar to refer, not to a linear 
measurement, but to a period of time; this 
meaning is clear in obv. 3, when compared with 
rev. 4 and 5. Bēru is always used in its normal 
chronological sense — a twelfth of а nychthe- 
meron (see obv. 2, 5, and 20), so that rev. 
1—4 cannot be giving a linear measurement 
(a 12 bér qaqqar) for the distance travelled by 
the Sun each day and night along the ecliptic 
from the Path of Enlil to the Path of Ea and 
back, or above and below the horizon, but 
rather simply states the fact that, wherever 
the Sun is on the ecliptie, each nychthemeron 
contains 12 bēru. 


зу Beside intercalations (diri) the text mentions 
«giving of signs»; this may refer to expository 
material, see CAD 7 (I) 305b sub ittu mng. 1c—1'. 
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Venus Phenomena In Enüma Апи Enlil 


David Pingree — Providence 


Out of the vast number of cuneiform tablets identified during the last 
century as containing planetary omens, and therefore as connected with 
the series Епйта Anu Enlil, and specifically with its fourth and last 
section, commonly called Ištar, the largest group is that devoted to 
Venus. This fact immediately differentiates the importance of this planet 
in the omen tradition from the place that it holds in the mathematical 
astronomy of the Seleucid period, where Venus is rather poorly 
represented. However, two tablets — an atypical text from the second half 
of the fifth century B.C.! and an ACT procedure text? — both from 
Babylon, indicate that rather complex theories of Venus involving 
subdivisions of the arcs and times between its characteristic phenomena 
were already current in the early Achaemenid period and continued in use 
in the Seleucid period. These are quite sufficient to show that Venus was 
not neglected by those who were constructing the mathematical theories 
of the planets, even though its orbit as seen from the earth did not fit the 
models that were developed for the superior planets. 


But, while Venus' phenomena were not amenable to description by step- 
functions or zig-zag functions, these same phenomena provided the 
earliest mathematical theory of any planet that we have; this is found in 
the 8 section of Tablet 63 of Enüma Anu Enlil, the so-called Venus 
Tablet of Ammisaduqa, a crude theory by which approximate dates for 
the successive occurrences of four phenomena — first visibilities and 
invisibilities in the East and in the West — could be anticipated.? In 
general, however, the scribes of Епйта Anu Enlil were not interested in 


1 BM 36301 published by О. Neugebauer and A. Sachs, „Ѕоте Atypical 
Astronomical Cuneiform Texts. I“, JCS 21 (1967), 183-218, esp. 194-198. 

2 ВМ 34221+ in О. Neugebauer, ACT, London 1955, vol. 2, рр. 396-403. 

3 E. Reiner and D. Pingree, The Venus Tablet of Ammisaduqa, BPO 1, Malibu 
1975, p. 24. 
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these Greek-letter phenomena except as parts of more complex omens — 
and even then, at least in my understanding of what they wrote, never 
directly mentioned the other two phenomena that are included in the later 
mathematical theory, first and second station, nor even the arc of 
retrogression that separates them. But in the planetary omens it is really 
only Mars' rather extreme and Jupiter's retrograde arcs that drew 
attention, as each entered a constellation and then backed out of it before 
plunging into it again. The exceptions in Епйта Anu Enlil outside of 
Tablet 63 to this general neglect of the Greek-letter phenomena are the 
rather banal protases: „Venus in the winter rises in the East, in the 
summer in the West“ and its opposite;^ then, ,, Venus in the winter rises in 
the East and does not set“ and its permutations;> and „Venus stands in the 
West and sets — on the 7th day it rises in the East", and the impossible 
transposition of this correct period of invisibility at inferior conjunction 
to the period of Venus' invisibility at superior conjunction.§ 


Given, then, that the Venus phenomena considered ominous in Епйта 
Anu Enlil — and in the Reports and Letters sent by the diviners to 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal” — were not in general the Greek-letter 
phenomena, what were they? This is a question Erica Reiner and I have 
been wrestling with for some time as we have sifted through, ordered, 
and attempted to impose some meaning on the numerous fragmentary 
texts that will be included in the next fascicle of Babylonian Planetary 
Отеп. This paper is an attempt to summarize our tentative conclusions. 


As far as can be determined, either five or six Tablets of some canonical 
Enüma Anu Enlil were devoted to the enumeration of omens in which the 
main element of the protasis was the planet Venus; these were numbered 
either 58 or 59 to 63. The last, the Venus tablet of Аттіѕайцда, states in 
its colophon that it is the 63rd Tablet, and then gives the catchline of a 
Tablet devoted to Jupiter. On the other side of the Venus block Tablet 56 


* VAT 10218, omens 94-95 with parallels. 
5 VAT 10218, omens 96-99 with parallels. 
6 VAT 10218, omen 104 with parallels. 


7 The Letters have been published by S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian Scholars 
to the Kings Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, AOAT 5, 2 vols., Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1970-1983. A new edition of the Reports by H. Hunger has appeared as 
SAA 8, Helsinki 1992. 


8 This fascicule - BPO 3 — should appear shortly. 
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concerns various planets, and Tablet 57 seems to have obscure contents. 
We know nothing of the omens contained in Tablet 58. But Tablets 59 
and 60 record Venus omens arranged by months, the first six on Tablet 
59 and the last six on Tablet 60. The beginning of the sequence of omens 
was missing already in antiquity since various derivative texts knew 
nothing of the omens from the beginning of month 1; needless to say the 
extant copies of Tablet 59 are also broken at the beginning, but this is an 
accidental coincidence. The frame-omens of each month are very simple 
affairs drawn from the Venus omens included in Labat's edition of Iqqur 
ipus,? while many of the interior omens are compositions of several 
omens found elsewhere in Епйта Anu Enlil. To these circumstances we 
can add the facts that the omens used to construct the composite omens in 
Tablets 59 and 60 are drawn primarily from what we regard as the older 
stratum of Venus omens, and that copies of Tablets 59 and 60 were 
deposited in Assurbanipal's library, so that these two Tablets antedate the 
seventh century. From these data it is plausible to conclude that an 
original collection of Venus omens arranged by months and closely 
connected to Venus omens included in Labat's edition of /qqur ipus 
existed towards the end of the second millennium B.C., and that the 
present Tablets 59 and 60 of Eniima Anu Enlil were compiled towards the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C. 


While Tablet 58 may have contained Venus omens, our remaining 
material, after we have assigned the appropriate fragments to Tablets 59, 
60, and 63, falls naturally into two piles; the first, which I will call Group 
A, contains the most archaic omens, while in the second, which I will call 
Group F, are found several innovations indicative of a date not too long 
before -700. It is not impossible, then, that the „original“ forms - of 
course we only have broken and contaminated copies — of Groups A and 
F were Tablets 61 and 62; indeed, the colophon of one manuscript of 
Group Æ, К. 148, states that it contains a commentary on Tablet 61. 


I must now say a few words about the six Groups into which we have 
divided the Venus omens other than those found in Tablet 63. There are 
eleven representatives of material belonging to Group A, headed by two 
commented texts (commentaries were useful because the surface meaning 
of many Group A protases are difficult to relate to reality), VAT 10218 


? R. Labat, Un calendrier babylonien des travaux des signes et des mois, Paris 
1965, par. 82-86 on pp. 164-171. 
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10218 and K. 148, which together provide most of the basis for our 
understanding of the Venus phenomena. The protases of Group A have 
the following characteristics, which I believe point clearly to their 
antiquity: 


1. They are generally simpler phenomena than many in Tablets 59 and 60 
(our Group C); and, in fact, as I hope to demonstrate elsewhere, several 
omens in Group C appear to have been composed by combining omens 
found in part in Group A. 


2. Their wording is frequently very obscure, causing difficulties not only 
to us, but to the ancient commentators as well. The difficulty in 
understanding what phenomena were being referred to experienced by 
the commentators of the Neo-Assyrian period points to a break in the 
tradition of using Venus omens, which are attested for the Old 
Babylonian period by Tablet 63. Perhaps this break occurred during the 
Kassite period. If this line of reasoning is correct, at least a number of 
Group А omens may be presumed to have been first formulated in the 
Old Babylonian period. 


3. The protases of the Group А omens do not refer to the factors 
introduced into the protases of the Group F omens - primarily Venus' 
aSar nisirti in Pisces, which the Greeks later called its yopa and which 
was certainly known in Mesopotamia at the beginning of Esarhaddon's 
reign;!? and the paths of Enlil, Anu, and Ea, which were already referred 
to in texts from the second millennium. 


4. None of the monthly Venus omens that are included in Labat's edition 
of Iqqur ipus and that characterize Groups C, D, and E are found in the 
texts belonging to Group A. 


Another observation important to be made with respect to the Group A 
omens is that the majority of Venus omens in the Reports and Letters to 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal come from Group A, as do those that can 
be reasonably identified with Akkadian omens among the Venus omens 


10 See H. Hunger and D. Pingree, MUL.APIN, AfO Beiheft 24, Hom 1989, 
pp. 146-147. 

11 See E. Reiner and D. Pingree, Enüma Anu Enlil, Tablets 50-51 BPO 2, 
Malibu 1981, pp. 3-8. 
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in the Sanskrit Gargasamhità, which were transmitted to India in the fifth 
century В.С.12 


Group B consists of the remains of thirteen excerpt tablets compiled from 
Group A, but frequently in rearrangements and with the insertion of 
omens from extraneous sources. These insertions, however, never include 
references either to Venus' aar nisirti or to the paths of Enlil , Anu, and 
Ea, both of which characterize the tablets assigned to Group F. 


Group C consists of Tablets 59 and 60, concerning which I have already 
said enough. 


Group D is formed by four tablets which contain monthly Venus omens 
in paragraphs 83, 86, 84, and 85 of Labat's edition of Igqur ipus. Group D 
is linked to Group C and Enuma Anu Enlil only by the fact that the 
appropriate omens from its first two sections, Labat's paragraphs 83 and 
86, are the frame-omens for each of Group C's monthly sections. 
However, the significance of this apparent common ordering of these 
omens in Groups C and D is clouded by the fact that one cannot tell from 
Labat's edition either what the order of the paragraphs in the section of 
Iqqur ipuX devoted to Venus ought to be, or even whether that section is 
legitimately a part of Igqur ipus or not. 


Group E consists of ten tablets which contain conflations of omens drawn 
from Groups A and C, among which have been interspersed omens from 
other sources. Obviously, its usefulness lies mainly in supplying lost 
omens and restoring broken ones in its two principle sources. 


Finally, Group F, represented by twenty-one texts, combines some older 
omens derived from Group A with new ones such as those involving 
Venus' ašar nisirti and the paths of Enlil, Anu, and Ea. 


Now that the material and our organization of it have been described, we 
can turn to the phenomena themselves. Those that I believe that I 
understand fall into three categories: Venus' motion with respect to other 
planets and to the constellations; Venus' motion with respect to the 


12 р, Pingree, „Venus Omens in India and Babylon“, in Language, Literature, 
and History, ed. F. Rochberg-Halton, AOS 67, New Haven 1987, pp. 293-315. 
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horizon; and various light phenomena. A fourth category embraces those 
phenomena which I certainly do not understand. 


A number of protases from Group А omens involve Venus' appearing 
with the Moon.!? Clearly, these phenomena can only occur a few nights 
before the Moon's conjunction with the Sun, when the Moon and Venus 
may be together above the eastern horizon before Sunrise, and a few 
nights after conjunction, just after Sunset in the West. In both of these 
situations the Moon is crescent-shaped, so that it is not strange that many 
of the conjunctions of Venus with the Moon involve the latter's horns. 
The phenomena described include Venus' being above, below, before, or 
behind the Moon, or entering into either its right or its left horn, or 
standing between them. As in many other cases, the same phenomenon 
may be described in several different ways in different protases; often 
these different protases are all followed by the same or similar apodoses. 
This situation presumably reflects the fact that the sources used by the 
compiler of Group A included representatives of different local traditions, 
that also may have evolved over different time-spans. Without further 
documentation it will be difficult if not utterly impossible to work out a 
detailed history of the spread and transformation of these omens. 


At least one Venus-Moon omen in Group A appears to be astronomically 
impossible. In its protasis Venus is said to enter into the Moon and to stay 
there beyond one watch.1^ It should be possible in winter for Venus at its 
greatest elongation from the Sun to remain above the western horizon for 
more than a third of a night; but the Moon in that time will certainly have 
passed beyond the planet long before it sets. Perhaps the ever useful 
clouds need to be invoked to provide cover both for Venus and for the 
Babylonian observors. Another omen in a Group F text is more obviously 
impossible; it requires Venus to enter into the Moon on the 15th day of 
the month.!5 


Among Group А protases three refer to Venus in conjunction with the 
Ѕип.16 They are: „Venus reaches the Sun and enters the Sun‘; „Venus 
enters the Sun and comes out"; and ,, Venus in the morning stands in front 


13 VAT 10218, omens 3 and 25-47 with parallels. 
14 K, 3111 + 10672, omen 13. 

15 К, 3601 rev. 34. 

16 VAT 10218, omens 48-50 with parallels. 
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of the Sun“. For one planet to be „їп front об" another or a star means that 
it rises first of Ше two; therefore, „in front of“ near the eastern horizon 
signifies „above“, near the western horizon „below“. This third omen, 
then, with Venus being seen above the Sun in the morning, would make 
sense if the Sun's light were sufficiently obscured that both it and the 
planet were visible. The first two Venus-Sun omens, however, refer to 
phenomena that occur at every conjunction; however, unless the text is 
referring to Venus transits of the Sun, they are not directly observed, but 
must be inferred from observations over several nights or, in the case of 
superior conjunctions, several months. Indeed, it is characteristic of many 
of the planetary omens in Еліта Anu Enlil that they refer not to single 
events, but to processes that occur over substantial periods of time. 


The planet with which Venus is most commonly linked in Епйта Anu 
Enlil is Jupiter.!? Normally, the phenomena are simply that they appear 
close to each other or that they pass one another; more rarely Venus 
„enters into“ or occults Jupiter. А more complex phenomenon involves 
Venus and Jupiter being on opposite sides of the Moon. The only other 
planet named in a protasis is Mars, whose occultation by Venus is 
referred to in a Group A text.! It is not at all clear to me why so much 
attention was paid in this material to Jupiter to the utter neglect of all the 
other planets with the exception of Mars mentioned in just one omen. 


However, if one of the ancient commentators was correct, they are 
present, though disguised under a metaphor. This is the AGA or „tiara“ 
which Venus is said to wear — a configuration that the commentators 
generally take to mean that something is ,,in front об" Venus, that is, rises 
before it and, in the morning, is above it. One set of three omens in Group 
A reads: „Venus wears the tiara of the $ип“; „Venus wears the tiara of 
the Moon“; and „Venus wears two tiaras“. The commentator takes them 
to mean that, respectively, Saturn, Mercury, and two planets stand in 
front of Venus.!9 Whether or not this interpretation is correct with regard 
to the original meanings of these omens, it is of interest to note that in the 
Indian tradition also Saturn and Mercury are associated with the Sun and 
the Moon respectively; for they are regarded as the sons of the two 
luminaries. In another place also the same commentator interprets 


17 VAT 10218, omens 24 and 51-59 with parallels. 
18 VAT 10218, omen 63 with parallels; and Sm. 1354, omen 4. 
1? К. 148, omens 15-17. 
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interprets protases in which the tiara of Venus is black, white, green, or 
red to mean that in front of Venus stand Sirius (or Saturn?), Jupiter, 
Mars, or Mercury.2? From more traditional color symbolism one would 


expect black to represent Saturn; and green and red to represent Mercury 
and Mars rather than the other way around. But at least Venus' wearing of 
а tiara was often understood to mean that another planet stands in front of 
her. 


In the texts of Group А only six constellations are associated with Venus 
- MUL.MUL (the Pleiades), SI.PA.ZI.AN.NA (Orion), SUDUN (Boótes, 
but understood to mean Jupiter), MAR.GÍD DA (Ursa Maior), AS.GAN 
(Pegasus), and the Star of Eridu (Puppis).?! It is, of course, remarkable 
that most of these constellations are too distant from the ecliptic for 
Venus ever to enter into them; rather, the omen is usually that it is in 
front of them — that is, rises before they do or, in the case of 
MAR.GÍD.DA, is higher in altitude in the morning than the constellation 
is. In the texts of Group F, on the other hand, the names of eight more 
constellations occur, and most of these are close enough to the ecliptic 
that the protases can correctly indicate that Venus enters into them. These 
eight constellations are: AB.SIN (Virgo), APIN (Triangulum), KUg 
(Piscis Austrinus), MAS.TAB.BA (Gemini), UR.GU.LA (Leo), 

Enmesarra (the northern part of Taurus), GU4.AN.NA (Taurus itself), 

and GÍR.TAB (Scorpio).22 Clearly there has been a shift in interest from 
more or less simultaneous risings — this, the earlier interest, is also 
reflected, I suspect, in the TE-omens, perhaps originating in the Old 
Babylonian period, in which two constellations or a planet and a 
constellation TE or approach each other — a shift, in any case, from an 
older interest to a later interest in Venus' passing by stars in the path of 
the Moon - an interest ending eventually in some of the entries in the 
Astronomical Diaries. 


Another innovation relative to Venus' motion with respect to planets and 
constellations that was introduced in Group F involves its entry into its 
aar nisirti — perhaps meaning „secret place“ — near the end of Pisces.23 


20 К. 148, omens 10-13. 
21 VAT 10218, omens 6-7; 60-62; and 126-129; and Sm. 1354, omen 3, all with 


parallels. 
22 К. 7936: 11, rev. 8, rev. 13-17 and rev. 26-29 with parallels. 


23 D.T. 47 : 28-32 with parallels. 
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The omens in which Venus' aSar nisirti occurs include: „Venus becomes 
visible in the North and reaches its aar nisirti and disappears". The 
commentator interprets this to mean: ,,it becomes visible in the path of 
Enlil or in the path of Anu and completes nine months and goes lower'*.24 
I take the text and its commentary to mean that, with the path of Enlil 
being that part of the eastern horizon that is North of about 20? North of 
the East-point,25 Venus becomes visible in the morning when the Sun is 
in Gemini or Cancer, that is, in June or July in the Gregorian calendar 
roughly; and nine months later, in February or March, it first reaches its 
asar nisirti, and then becomes invisible. This interpretation is perhaps 
supported by another commentary in which the protasis' statement: 
„Venus reaches its aXar nisirti“ is glossed by the statement: „it reaches 
the Lion‘;26 I presume that this means that Venus' first visibility in the 
evening occurs in Leo, in Gregorian August, its last visibility in the 
evening at the end of Pisces or the beginning of Aries, in late March or 
April. 


The other type of motion associated with Venus is with respect to the 
horizon, and this is in two modes: a motion to the North and the South 
along the eastern and western horizons of the points at which it appears 


and disappears (this motion must be observed over a number of mornings 
or evenings), and its motion in altitude, that is, how high it reaches above 
the eastern horizon before Sunrise and how high it is above the western 
horizon at Sunset (this motion can be observed either in a single morning 
Or evening, or over a sequence in order to determine a trend). Clearly 


24 К. 2346 : 23 with parallels. 

25 See 1. Koch, Neue Untersuchungen zur Topographie des babylonischen 
Fixsternhimmels, Wiesbaden 1989, p. 125. For his azimuth I would substitute 
the equivalent idea of the rising amplitude, 1, known along with polar 
coordinates and other elements from early Indian astronomy. These Indian 
concepts are modifications of Hellenistic ideas that in turn originated in 
Babylonian astronomy. The rising-amplitude is found with the formula: 

Sinó 

Sing 

The number connected with the boundary between the paths of Anu and those 
of Enlil and of Ea in Group F texts is 2/3 béru or 20° of rising-amplitude; see, 
e.g., К. 7936 : rev. 8 and D.T. 47 : 21-27. Then, with В = 1 and $ = 90°-36° = 
54° , 815 about 16°. 

26 D.T. 47 : 27. 


Sinn = Rx 
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or evening, or over a sequence in order to determine a trend). Clearly 
both of these motions are influenced by the angle at which the ecliptic 
crosses the local horizon and the latitude of the planet, while the primary 
cause of the first motion is the apparent motion of the Sun in the ecliptic, 
and the primary cause of the second is the motion of Venus in its proper 
orbit. The combination of these four factors will lead to a great variety of 
observed phenomena, which are reflected in our omens. 


Erica Reiner and I had already concluded in fascicle 2 of Babylonian 
Planetary Omens that the word KI.GUB, ,,place“ or „роѕійоп“, is the 
technical term for the position of a star or a planet when it is first visible 
on a particular night; at Sunset it might be anywhere in the visible sky, 
but during the night the stars and planets that appear have their KI.GUB's 
on the eastern horizon.?’ In these Venus omens the KI.GUB also means, 
in addition to the two meanings given above, the points along the western 
horizon at which it sets. Let me quote some Group A protases that 
support this interpretation:28 


Venus changes its KI.GUB for nine months in the East, for nine months 
in the West". Here, of course, the nine months constitute Venus' period of 
visibility according to Ёлйта Anu Enlil, a period during which, if a 
morning star, its KI.GUB or rising point moves North and South along 
the eastern horizon, but, if an evening star, its KI.GUB or setting point 
moves similarly along the western horizon. Another protasis is: ,, Venus 
stands in the KI.GUB of the Мооп“ 29 I take this to mean that Venus rises 
in the morning or sets in the evening over the same point on the horizon 
that the waning or crescent Moon had previously crossed. 


The protases of four successive omens in Group А have Venus stand in 
its KI.GUB to the North, to the South, to the East, and to the West. To 
stand precisely to the East and to the West should mean to rise above the 
East-point or to set below the West-point on the horizon - in other words, 
as other omens put it, to split heaven in half.3° But for Venus' KLGUB 
literally to be to the North or to the South would be astronomically 
impossible; rather, we must interpret these omens in the same way as we 


27 BPO 2, pp. 17-18. 
28 The KLGUB omens are found in VAT 10218, omens 109 -117. 


29 E.g., VAT 10218, omen 112 with parallels. 
30 E.g., VAT 10218, omen 12 with parallels. 
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interpret such passages as that in MUL.APIN (II i 9-24): „On the 15th of 
Du'uzu ... the Sun which rose towards the North with the head of the Lion 
turns and keeps moving down (ultanappal) towards the South ... On the 
15th of TeSritu the Sun rises in the Scales in the East ... On the 15th of 
Tebetu .... the Sun which rose towards the South with the head of 
Aquarius (reading GU.LA for the text's erroneous UR.GU.LA), turns and 
keeps coming up (undanafpar) towards the North ... On the 15th of 
Nisannu ... in the evening ... the Sun stands in the West in front of the 
Stars (i.e., of the Pleiades)". This passage describes the changing of the 
KI.GUB of the Sun, and thereby also of Venus, and informs us of the 
sense in which it appears to the North, to the South, to the East, and to the 
West. One ancient commentator , indeed, interprets the phrase „changes 
its КІ.СОВ“ to mean: „it goes higher, variant: it goes lower"?! I take 
„goes higher“ (NUM) and ,,goes lower“ (uttabbas) in this context to be 
parallel in meaning to MUL.APIN's „keeps coming up to the North“ and 
»keeps moving down towards the South"; I shall return to this later. 


One final pair of omens that place the KI.GUB on the horizon state that: 
„Мепиѕ' KLGUB is red“ and „Venus KI.GUB is ртееп“.32 Though the 
ancient commentator, presumably on analogy with the way in which he 
had understood different colored tiaras of Venus to be planets, interprets 
these phrases to mean that Mars or Saturn stands with Venus as its 
KI.GUB is respectively red and green, it seems to me that the limitation 
of the possible color of a KI.GUB to just these two means that the 
phenomena being described are the red flash and the green flash that are 
only produced when Venus' light is refracted by the atmosphere as it rises 
Ог sets — i.e., is on the horizon. 


Another phenomenon for which there are several different expressions is 
that Venus does not change its KI.GUB, that is, that it rises above or sets 
below the same point on the horizon that it had crossed the previous 
night. This is the interpretation that the ancient commentator places on 
the protasis of the first omen in Group A: ,, Venus stands still (kin) in the 
morning“.33 Some modern commentators have taken this to refer to 
Venus' having reached its eastern — that is, second — stationary point. I, 
however, am convinced that the ancient commentator is correct. 


31 К. 6021 : rev. 11 with parallels. 
32 К. 35 : 16-17. К. 35 is a Group B manuscript. 


33 VAT 10218, omen 1 with parallels. 
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Stationary points have no place among the planetary phenomena viewed 
as ominous by the authors of Епйта Anu Enlil; only retrogressions out of 
one constellation into its predecessor appear in the omen texts, and then 
only in the case of the superior planets, never of Venus. 


The validity of our interpretation of the phrases ,,it goes higher“ and „it 
goes lower" to mean that Venus' rising or setting point moves to the 
North or to the South along the eastern or western horizon is supported, I 
believe, by a set of three successive protases in Group A:34 „Venus at its 
appearance moves towards its front", „Venus at its appearance halves 
heaven and stands", and ,,Venus at its appearance goes higher“. The 
second of these phenomena, as we have already seen, refers to those 
occasions at which Venus rises or sets over the East-point or the West- 
point on the horizon; the other two apparently mean that its KI.GUB is 
moving to the North. The first is of a type that I shall return to later; but 
the third, „Venus goes higher", is repeated in Group Е, where it is 
interpreted by the ancient commentator to mean: „її appears in the East in 
the path of Ea and goes higher calmly towards the path of Enlil'35 — that 
is, its КІ.СОВ moves from the South to the North. 


The three paths themselves do not appear in the protases of the Venus 
omens belonging to Group A, but they are a prominent feature of those of 
Group F.36 As was pointed out in fascicle two of Babylonian Planetary 
Omens, the paths were originally arcs along the eastern horizon above 
which the constellations and the planets rise. There are three basic omens 
of which each has three variants as the phenomenon occurs in each of the 
paths. They are: „Venus appears in the path", „Venus follows the path ... 
for six months and stands", and „Venus in the East and in the West stands 
in the раї". The second of these, in which Venus is said to remain for six 
months in each of the three paths, seems to me to be astronomically 
impossible, if its presence in a path is intended to be continuous. The Sun 
will remain in the path of Anu, which stretches along the horizon about 
20? North and 20? South of the East-point, for about 90 days or three 
months; it will remain in either the path of Ea or that of Enlil for about 
the same time. I cannot imagine a configuration of Venus, the Sun, and 
the Earth such that Venus will remain visible within the same path for six 


34 VAT 10218, omens 11-13 with parallels. 
35 K. 2346 : 12 with parallels. 
36 К. 7936 : 1-9 with parallels, etc. 
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months. The third omen, in which Venus remains in one of the paths in 
the East and in the West, would seem to mean that its last visibility on 
one horizon and its subsequent first visibility on the opposite horizon 
both occur in the same path. This, of course, is more likely to occur at 
inferior than at superior conjunctions. 


Whereas in Group А the phenomena of Venus' KI.GUB moving towards 
the North or towards the South was described in terms of its going higher 
or lower, in Group F the expressions аге:37 „Venus at its appearance has а 
head", and ,Venus at its appearance has a rear". The ancient 
commentators interpret the first of these, ,, Venus ... has a head", to mean 
that it appears first in the path of Anu and that, during its period of 
visibility, its rising-points become more northerly until it appears in the 
path of Enlil; and they interpret the second, ,, Venus has a rear", to mean 
contrarily that its rising points become more southerly until it appears in 
the path of Ea.38 Other commentators add as a variable that Venus does 
or does not complete 2/3 bēru or 2 béru.?? In this case I believe one must 
consider that they are referring to arcs along the horizon measured in 
béru and US. Then 2/3 béru or 20 US = 20° is the approximate measure 
of the arc between the East-point and the northernmost or southernmost 
boundary of Anu; and 2 béru = 60 US or 60? approximates the arc over 
which the KI.GUB of the Sun ranges.40 


The second motion that Venus has with respect to the horizon is along 
circles of altitude. This can be thought of in a trivial sense as occurring 
every night that it is visible, in a more significant but still periodic sense 
as its being seen on successive nights having an increasing or a 
decreasing altitude — i.e., rising higher or lower before Sunrise or being 
higher or lower at Sunset. I take it that the latter phenomena, being 
slightly less obvious, are the ones referred to in Group A by the verb ullat 
in the phrase ,, Venus rapidly goes high“ and by the verb ustaktit in the 
phrase „Venus goes down and sets“.41 More problematical is a protasis 


37 К. 7936 : 15-19 with parallels. 
38 К 2346 : 8-11. 

39 D, T. 47 : 20-26. 

40 Defined by Koch as between azimuths of 240° and 300°, corresponding to 
rising-amplitudes of + 30°. With our previous formula and with 5 = Є =у4°, Ф is 
about 36°. 

4! VAT 10218, omen 4 with parallels; and K. 229 : 29 with parallels. 
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found in Group Е: „Venus ascends to the ziqpu‘‘.42 Schaumberger offered 
the explanation that Venus could be seen at the zenith if the light of the 
Sun were sufficiently dimmed by clouds.*3 But, in light of our 
determination that „to go upwards" can mean that Venus’ KI.GUB 
becomes more northerly, I would suggest that the omen may be that 
Venus rises (or sets) over the point on the horizon that had previously 
been crossed by a zigpu-star. This would be possible in the cases of 
several of the ziqpu-stars listed in AO 6478;44 these are, with their 
declinations for -700, a Herculis with a declination of +18;30°, о Leonis 
with опе of 22°, and 9 Cancri with опе of 22;40°. 


There remain those omens in which the phenomenon is the distortion of 
either Venus’ own light or that of some other shining object. According to 
the texts of Group A Venus may have а теўи - also called a Забіби - at 
its right, its left and crosswise in its middle; and these meShu/Sabibia may 
be red, white, or ртееп.45 In the same Group A Venus is said to produce - 
іти) — а sirbu. These three, the meXbu, the Sabibu and the sirbu, seem 
to be mirages, ^7 but we can say little more about them. 


Another set of omens in Group А represents Venus as being red, black, 
white, green, or green and гей. The same colors are referred to in the 
Indian adaptations of Mesopotamian Venus omens. If we can take 
» white“ and „black“ to be the equivalents of „bright“ and „obscure“, then 
the red, the green, and their combination would refer to the refraction of 
the light of Venus into a red band (the red flash) and a green band (the 
green flash) when it is on the horizon. Perhaps the same sort of 
explanation can be offered for the green, white, and red mes hi, except 
that it does not seem, as far as I know, that the flash could be sent to the 
right or the left as the text indicates. 


42 К. 3601 : 23 with parallels. 

43 J, Schaumberger, Ergánzungsheft III, Münster 1935, pp. 291-292. 

44 J. Schaumberger, „Die Zigpu-Gestirne nach neuen Keilschrifttexten“, ZA 50 
(1952), 214-229. 

45 V AT 10218, omens 80-88 with parallels. 

46 VAT 10218, omens 118-123 with parallels. 

47 BPO 2, p. 19. 

48 VAT 10218, omens 15-18 with parallels. 
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Brightness, dimness, and scintillation are other phenomena associated 
with Venus in Enūma Anu Enlil. These require little comment, except 
that brightness and dimness should not be assumed necessarily to be 
concommittant with inferior and superior conjunction respectively. 


But more remarkable are a group of protases that as yet make no sense at 
all to us. These include: „Venus at its appearance flickers like а Ьш1“;49 
the verb here hesitatingly translated „flickers“ is iftappu. The simile 
perhaps reflects some esoteric myth which I am ignorant of. Other 
undeciphered omens are: ,,Venus appears in the East and is female“; 
„Venus appears in the West and is male"; ,,Venus' brilliance falls to the 
ground“; and „Venus alone is perfect" - ediššišú gitmalat.5° Would that 
our understanding of these texts were as perfect as is she! 


49 VAT 10218, omen 5 with parallels. 
50 К. 3601 : rev.31-32; К. 800 : 14; and К. 3601 : rev.48 respectively. 
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ON THE GREEK ORIGIN OF THE 
INDIAN PLANETARY MODEL EMPLOYING 
А DOUBLE EPICYCLE 


DAVID PINGREE, University of Chicago 


The development of geometric models to explain the inequalities of planetary 
motion in terms of combinations of circular motions is characteristic of Greek 
astronomy, and derives its initial bias from statements of the Pythagoreans, 
Plato, and Aristotle regarding the structure of the universe and, in the case of 
Aristotle, the difference between the mechanics of the sublunar centre of the 
cosmos and that of the celestial spheres. It is hardly necessary to point out 
here that among the devices invented to account for these inequalities are the 
eccentric circle and the epicycle, whose properties were investigated by 
Apollonius of Perge in about 200 B.c. The occurrence of these devices in 
Sanskrit astronomical texts of the fifth century A.D. immediately suggests some 
Greek influence. And the supposition of such an influence is greatly strengthened 
by the fact that Greek adaptations of Babylonian linear astronomy? and Greek 
treatises on genethlialogy? were translated into Sanskrit between the second and 
fourth centuries A.D.; it is virtually confirmed by the fact that the earliest 
Sanskrit siddhántas to employ epicyclic models, the older Romaka (for the 
luminaries only?) and Paulisa (for the Sun опіу?), are largely of Greek or Greco- 
Babylonian origin. It is my intention here to investigate the Greek background 
of the common Indian model for the star-planets which involves two con- 
centric epicycles. 

In the Paitámahasiddhánta of the Visnudharmottarapurána,? which is our 
earliest extant exponent of the Indian double-epicycle planetary model (it was 
probably composed in the first half of the fifth century A.D.), the pattern was 
set for all later texts except for those belonging to or aware of the audayaka 
System of the Aryapaksa. The orbits of the planets are concentric with the 
centre of the Earth. The single inequalities recognized in the cases of the two 
luminaries are explained by manda-epicycles (corresponding functionally to 
the Ptolemaic eccentricity of the Sun and lunar epicycle respectively), the two 
inequalities recognized in the case of each of the five star-planets by a manda- 
epicycle (corresponding to the Ptolemaic eccentricity) and а Síghra-epicycle 
(corresponding to the Ptolemaic epicycle). Тһе further refinements of the 
Ptolemaic models are unknown to the Indian astronomers. 

If one tries to imagine the geometric model utilized by the Paitámahasid- 
dhánta, one immediately realizes that it cannot be cinematic; the planet cannot 
ride simultaneously on the circumferences of two epicycles. These two epicycles 
must be regarded simply as devices for calculating the amounts of the equations 
by which the mean planet on its concentric orbit is displaced to its true position. 
This interpretation is confirmed by the explanation offered in early texts of the 
mechanics of the unequal motions of the planets : demons stationed at the manda 
and sighra points on their respective epicycles pull at the planets with chords of 
wind.” The computation of the total effect of these two independent forces 
upon the mean planet varies somewhat from one school (paksa) of astronomers 
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to another, or even from astronomer to astronomer within a paksa. But the 
fundamental concept remains clear: the planet is always situated on the circum- 
ference of a deferent circle concentric with' the centre of the Earth, while two 
epicycles (one each for the Sun and Moon) revolve about it. As the planet 
progresses with its mean velocity about this deferent circle, at each instant it 
is pulled by the two epicycles away from its mean to its true longitude. These 
instantaneous true longitudes are subject to computation, but a true course of 
the planet over a period of time can only be conceived of as a series of such 
instantaneous true longitudes. 


This is not to deny that the equivalence of an eccentric to an epicyclic model 
had also been transmitted from Greece to India, though it would seem that the 
transmission was effected by a different text from that from which the double- 
epicycle theory is derived. Though it is true that in one passage of the Aryabha- 
tiya® Aryabhata, who was born іп 476, clearly implies a double-epicycle model 
by giving the circumferences of the manda and Sighra epicycles, in another!? he 
correctly describes an eccentric-epicyclic model and indicates the different 
directions a planet must travel on an epicycle to produce the differing effects of 
the equation of the anomaly and the equation of the centre. Though a number 
of later Indian astronomers acquainted with the Aryabhafiya or derivative 
texts of the Aryapaksa refer to the eccentric model," it seems seldom to have 
been used in computation. 


The problem, then, is to explain the development of the double-epicycle 
theory. Initially, as noted above, we have strong reasons for believing it to be 
of Greek origin, and we have observed that its most striking effect is the mainten- 
ance of a constant distance of each of the five star-planets from the Earth (we 
shall discuss later the varying distances of the luminaries which the computation 
of the eclipses necessitates). Let us now examine the Greek tradition to locate 
where in it such a planetary model might have originated. 


In Greek intellectual circles there was a clear conflict between the physical 
theory of motion posited by Aristotle and the cinematic models of planetary 
motion developed by later astronomers. In the De caelo Aristotle claims that 
the motions of the celestial spheres, which consist of the fifth element, must be 
uniform and circular about the centre of the universe, that is, the centre of the 
Earth.? The principle of concentricity is thus added to the principles of uni- 
formity and circularity enunciated by Plato.? In the Metaphysics Aristotle 
succeeds in constructing, on the basis of Callippus’s modifications of Eudoxus’s 
hypothesis of homocentric spheres, a mechanical model of the celestial spheres 
satisfying the principles laid down in the De caelo, providing for a transfer of 
energy from the outermost sphere to that of the Moon, and qualitatively 
accounting for the planetary phenomena of retrogression and latitude; he 
could not, however, explain the varying distances of the planets from the 
Earth made evident by the varying diameters of the Moon and the Sun. 


Greek astronomers in the Hellenistic period generally ignored Aristotelian 
physics, as did also the Stoic philosopher Posidonius who evidently followed 
Hipparchus in accepting the eccentricity of the planetary spheres.9  Pliny's 
source also utilized eccentricity to account for the equation of the centre, but 
employed as a mechanism to produce the second inequality rays of fire emanating 
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from {е Sun and pushing the superior planets further from the Earth near 
opposition.” 

But by the late first century A.D. Aristotle’s physics was again taken seriously 
into consideration, and the problem of deciding between concentricity and 
eccentricity became a basic one. Ptolemy in the Syntaxis refers respectfully to 
Aristotle's division of theoretical science into three branches: physical (sub- 
lunar), mathematical (celestial), and theological? When he comes to discuss 
the inequality of planetary motion, however, he states that the only two princi- 
ples that must be preserved are uniformity and circularity. Here he follows 
Plato rather than Aristotle, though he agrees with Aristotle against Plato that 
the celestial bodies are eternal. Of course, Ptolemy later, in hypothesizing the 
equant, abandons even uniformity of motion. In the Hypotheses, where he 
suggests a physical actualization of the mathematical models of the Syntaxis, 
he still insists that uniformity and circularity of motion are the only prerequi- 
sites for the eternity of the celestial bodies, though he has clearly read Book А 
of the Metaphysics.?? 

The Peripatetic scholars of the second century were much less convinced of the 
priority of mathematics over physics in determining the true nature of the 
planetary orbits, though they evidently were interested only in qualitative 
results. Alexander of Aphrodisias rejected both epicycles and eccenters as 
being opposed to the doctrine of concentricity, and asserted the validity of the 
Eudoxan system as described by Aristotle?! Alexander’s teacher, Sosigenes, 
saw the difficulties in rejecting eccentricity much more clearly, but was too good 
a Peripatetic to abandon Aristotle. He attempts to interpret the system of 
eccenters and epicycles as not being entirely opposed to Aristotelian physics.” 
But earlier in the century, or perhaps at the end of the first century A.D. (at any 
rate, before Ptolemy), another Peripatetic philosopher proposed a theory that 
bears some similarity to the second book of Ptolemy's Hypotheses, and allows 
a qualitative explanation of the phenomena including apparent varying 
distances without abandoning concentricity. 

Adrastus suggested for each planet, aside from a concentric hollow sphere 
producing the daily rotation from east to west, two spheres: a large concentric 
and hollow double-sphere rotating from west to east at the velocity of the 
planets mean motion, and a small solid sphere rolling about between the 
inner surfaces ої Бе large double-sphere. If the planet is simply the perceptible 
portion of the surface of the small solid sphere, one can account qualitatively 
for the latitude of the planet, its variation in distance and velocity, its stationary 
points, and its retrogressions. For, as Adrastus and his summarizer, Theon of 
Smyrna, point out, the motion of the planet as a point on the surface of the 
small solid sphere as it spins about its own axis and is carried about by the 
large, hollow, concentric double-sphere is equivalent either to motion on an 
epicycle or on an eccentric? Quantitatively, the trouble with Adrastus's model 
is that it can generate only one inequality at a time while the planets are known 
to have two. 

We have already seen that Adrastus's successors in the second century 
gradually abandoned all hope of saving the appearances and Aristotle too, 
with Alexander finally preferring the philosopher to the phenomena. The 
debate was not engaged again, so far as we can tell, till the fifth and sixth 
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centuries, and by then Neoplatonism and Christianity had entered the fray. 
Proclus, a pagan Neoplatonist, tried to take a middle view, sustaining Plato 
while accepting a modified Aristotelianism and relegating the astronomers to 
the role of mere calculators. In Proclus's opinion only the sphere of the fixed 
stars must naturally move in a simple circular motion about the centre of the 
Earth; the planetary spheres, lying in between a body moving in simple circular 
motion about the centre and the four elements in the sublunar sphere moving 
in simple straight motion toward and away from that centre, naturally move 
in a mixed fashion which combines the two types of motion. As the planets 
are ensouled, this mixed motion is voluntary, but it is also periodic. The 
astronomers' eccentres and epicycles are human constructs enabling man to 
predict planetary positions, but they bear no resemblence to the real construc- 
tion of the heavens.”  Philoponus, а Christian Neoplatonist, assumed the 
validity of the astronomers' hypotheses in order to be able to employ them in 
his arsenal of weapons against Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of the celestial 
spheres. Simplicius rejects Philoponus's arguments without a very serious 
discussion, and seems to incline toward Sosigenes's view which allows him 
essentially to ignore the problem after an extended examination of the dilemma 25 

From this brief review it is clear that the Indian model which employs a 
double epicycle fits most closely into the attempts of Peripatetics in the late 
first and second centuries to preserve concentricity while explaining some of the 
phenomena. Within the context of the history of Greek astronomy proper also 
it naturally falls between Hipparchus and Ptolemy.?* One would expect, then, 
that the model originated between about д.р. 50 and 150 among astronomers 
trying to accommodate Aristotelian physics or among Peripatetics trying to 
accommodate Apollonian and Hipparchan eccentres and epicycles. The actual 
Greek text translated into Sanskrit may well, of course, have been written as 
much as two centuries later. 

The main problem with this hypothetical reconstruction of events is that the 
Indian model does not seem to explain variation in distance as Adrastus had 
tried to do, and as Sosigeses thought it important to do; even Aristotle himself. 
was worried by this problem. But we know that Alexander of Aphrodisias 
ignored this matter, and that Polemarchus of Cyzicus, Eudoxus's pupil, thought 
it unimportant?5 Other Aristotelians might well have done likewise, and, in 
any case, any attempt at conciliating Aristotle with the astronomers had to 
make some sacrifices. 

But Indian astronomical texts do, of course, preserve a method of calculating 
planetary distances, and it is based on the good Platonic and Aristotelian 
principle that every planet travels the same absolute distance in the same 
interval of time,?? rather than on the Ptolemaic principle that the structure of 
eccentres and epicycles fills all the space between the Moon and the sphere of 
the fixed stars?" For the Indians, then, planetary distance varies inversely with 
planetary velocity?! The inferior planets, in this theory, present a difficult 
problem: their mean motions are equal to the Sun's while the anomalistic 
motion of Venus is less than the Sun's mean motion. If, then, one uses the 
mean motions of the inferior planets, they are at the same distance from the 
Earth as is the Sun, whereas if one uses their anomalistic motions Venus's 
orbit must lie between that of the Sun and that of Mars. But in the Indian 
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double-epicycle model, in which the angles at the centre of the epicycles (i.e. the 
mean planet) are measured with respect to a line parallel to the direction of the 
sidereally fixed first point of Aries from the centre of the Earth, the parameters 
for the mean motions of the inferior planets are given in terms of the velocities 
of those planets’ sighras—that is, the sums of their respective anomalies and the 
mean motion of the Sun. By this device, whether of Greek or Indian origin, 
the orbit of Venus is properly positioned between those of Mercury and the Sun. 
In any case, the distances of the planets from the Earth calculated by this 
Indian method are appreciably different from those computed by Ptolemy, and 
there is no contact between their spheres. 

The Indians had still to take into account the problem of the varying distances 
of the Sun and the Moon whose computation is essential for the prediction of 
eclipse magnitudes. These distances they made to vary inversely with the true 
instantaneous velocities of the luminaries.? Thereby, of course, as was inevit- 
able, strict concentricity was lost. This fact, however, does not militate against 
the theory of the Peripatetic origin of the Indian double-epicycle model. 

The effect of the rule for determining the varying distances is that the ratio 
of the diameter of the disc of the luminary to its velocity remains constant. 
That law is apparently first given in the Romakasiddhánta? and is thereby 
associated with the introduction of a Greek epicyclic model for the Sun and 
Moon into India. This text did not deal, so far as we know, with the problem 
of planetary motion, and therefore nowhere mentions the double-epicyclic or 
any other sort of planetary model. The Indians, moreover, were not concerned 
with the problem of preserving Aristotelian physics and would have seen no 
inconsistency in combining a double-epicycle model for the five star-planets 
derived from one Greek source with a method for computing the varying 
distances of the Sun and Moon derived from another Greek source. The 
transmission of Greek astronomical theories to India, then, was a complex 
process. Many texts were translated, and they represented divergent trends in 
Hellenistic science. The Indian astonomers could not be expected to under- 
stand the philosophical or historical bases of what they received ; they simply 
did their best to use this new information in conjunction with their own tradi- 
tions to construct functional systems allowing them to make reasonably 
accurate predictions. 
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The recent publication by O. Neugebauer of his monumental А history of 
ancient mathematical astronomy provides us with penetrating analyses of the 
remnants of Greek astronomy. Those remains are dominated by “ће Greatest", 
Ptolemy’s Хбутабіс равпиатікі,? which appears to have been so enormously 
successful that his principal successors—Pappus,? Theon,* and Stephanus*— 
limited their activities to the writing of commentaries on it and on the Handy 
tables* that are largely based оп it. And of his predecessors’ works virtually 
all that survive intact are the elementary treatises on spherics by Euclid, 
Autolycus, and Theodosius,’ that were incorporated in the early Byzantine 
period into a collection used for instruction in the schools. To supplement 
Ptolemy's accounts of the work of Apollonius,? Hipparchus,’ and other early 
Greek astronomers, historians have had to rely on disparate and often desperate 
sources: on the handbooks written by Geminus'? in about 50 ap and by 
Cleomedes! in about 370 Ap; on the encyclopedias of Pliny? and of Martianus 
Capella;? on the philosophical treatise of Adrastus pillaged by Theon of 
Smyrna and Chalcidius; on the summaries and commentaries of Proclus and 
of Simplicius; on the astrological compendia of Vettius Valens, pseudo- 
Rhetorius, and pseudo-Heliodorus; and on fragmentary inscriptions and papyri. 

However, one of those civilizations that were profoundly influenced by Greek 
culture has preserved a number of texts (composed in the second through 
seventh centuries AD) that represent non-Ptolemaic Greek astronomy. This 
civilization is that of India, and the texts are in Sanskrit. It is certain that 
Greek astronomical texts were translated into Syriac and into Pahlavi, as well 
as into Sanskrit, but of the former we still have but little, and of the latter almost 
nothing; and in both cases we must rely for much of our knowledge on late 
accounts in Arabic. The Sanskrit texts, however, though often either 
incorrectly or not at all understood by those who have transmitted them to 
us, formed the basis of a scientific tradition that only in this century has been 
destroyed under the impact of Western astronomy. The object of this paper is 
to characterize the Greek astronomy transmitted to India and to determine the 
times and the places in which this transmission was effected, in so far as that 
is possible. 

The transmission was certainly very complex. It involved many levels and 
periods of Greek astronomy: adaptations of Babylonian lunar and planetary 
theories; the year-length of Hipparchus, an adaptation of his coordinate-system 
for the fixed stars, and his theories of precession and trepidation; tables of 
chords transformed into tables of sines; Peripatetic planetary models employing 
double epicycles and concentres with equants; non-Ptolemaic planetary models 
combining an eccentre with an epicycle; the solution of problems in spherical 
astronomy by means of gnomons and analemmata; the computation and, 
probably, the projection of eclipses; the essential data for computing planetary 
parameters; models for determining planetary latitudes; and the basic theory 
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used in determining planetary distances. And this transmission extended over 
several centuries; it apparently began in the second century of our era, and 
continued till the late fourth or early fifth century. The locations of the 
recipient Indians indicate Western India as the point of entry of these various 
Greek theories; there exists literary, epigraphic, archaeological, and numismatic 
evidence for a massive Greek influence on this area in precisely the period of 
this transmission.!? 

Since none of the original translations of Greek texts into Sanskrit survives, 
we must try to disentangle the transmitted material from the adaptations of 
later authors. Often we have not sufficient evidence to be very confident about 
particular details in the historical process that led to the creation of the 
astronomy of the siddhàntas, though the general trend of events is now quite 
clear. The Sanskrit works on which we must especially rely are the following: 


The Yavanajataka (or Greek Genethlialogy) is a poem on horoscopy written by 
Sphujidhvaja in or near Ujjayini in Western India in 269/270 Ap. This poem 
is based on a translation of a Greek astrological text written in Egypt— and 
probably in Alexandria—in the early second century AD. The translation was 
made by Yavanesvara, “the Lord of the Greeks", in the Ksatrapa kingdom in 
Western India in 149/150. The seventyninth chapter of the Yavanajátaka is 
devoted to astronomy. 

The Paitàmahasiddhàánta, which is the fundamental text of the Brahmapaksa in 
Indian astronomy, was probably composed in the early fifth century Ap.!? It 
has survived only because of its incorporation in the sixth or seventh century 
into the enormous Visnudharmottarapuràna. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura ог Patalipura, modern Patna on the Ganges East 
of Benares, was born іп 47619 The epoch that he uses in his Aryabhatiya is 
3,600 (= 1,0,0) of the Kaliyuga, or 499 Ap. The Aryabhatiya is the foundation 
of the Áryapaksa. He also wrote a work now lost that is the basis of the 
Ardharatrikapaksa. 

Varahamihira, an astrologer of Persian ancestry who lived at or near Ujjayini 
in the middle of the sixth century, wrote а Paficasiddhantika® in which he 
summarized five astronomical texts: а Paitümahasiddhünta whose epoch is 
80 Ap and which is based on the elements of Lagadha’s Jyotisavedanga, which 
was written in the late fifth century Bc under Mesopotamian influence; a 
Vasisthasiddhanta, of which an earlier version was referred to by Sphujidhvaja 
but which was known to Varahamihira in a recension of 499; a Romakasiddhanta 
(Roman astronomical system) and a Paulisasiddhànta (Paulus’s astronomical 
system), both in the recension of Latadeva, a pupil of Aryabhata; and finally 
Latadeva’s adaptation of a Saryasiddhdnta to conform to the Ardharatrikapaksa 
founded by Aryabhata. 

Bhaskara wrote a Bhdsya or commentary оп the Aryabhatiya at Valabhi in 
Saurastra in 629, and a Mahabhdaskariya before 628; he also wrote a shorter 
version of the latter entitled Laghubhdskariya.* These works all belong to the 
Aryapaksa. 

Brahmagupta, a resident of Bhillamala, modern Bhinmal near Mt Abu in 
southern Rajasthan, composed the Brahmasphutasiddhànta in accordance with 
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the tenets of the Brahmapaksa in 628 Ap, and the KAhandakhadyaka on the 
basis of the Ardharátrikapaksa in 665 Ap.” 


We have already mentioned that Lagadha’s Jyotisavedanga was influenced 
by Mesopotamian astronomy. But it only dealt with calendaric problems, 
involving solar years, synodic months, the variation in the length of daylight, 
and the mean motions of the Sun and the Moon through the naksatras.?* 
Babylonian astronomy, however, had also evolved methods of predicting 
planetary positions, particularly the longitudes and times of the occurrences of 
first and last visibilities and of first and last stations. And it could determine 
the true longitude of the Moon. The basic devices employed by the Babylonians 
were period relations, which represent mean motions, and so-called zig-zag and 
step functions, which reflect the deviations from the mean.** In this matter, as 
in all others that have been described elsewhere, I will avoid most details in 
this paper. What is significant for us is only that the Greeks were familiar 
with many of the Babylonian period relations,” and had developed a method 
(which is preserved now only in some papyri and late astrological texts) of 
arriving at approximate planetary longitudes from the mean elongations of 
the planets from the Sun at the times of the occurrences of the Greek-letter 
phenomena. 

The Indian adaptations of Greek texts had adopted a technique of computing 
planetary longitudes based on two steps. The days since epoch—the ahargana 
in Sanskrit—when divided by the days in successively smaller period relations 
yield a remainder that indicates how much has elapsed of the current smallest 
period, which is an anomalistic month in the case of the Moon, its synodic 
period in the case of each of the five star-planets. Such rules for the Moon 
are preserved in Greek раругі,?? and, at a primitive level, for the planets in the 
Anthologies of Vettius Valens." Then the longitudinal increment to the Moon 
since the beginning of the current anomalistic month is found by means of the 
summing of a zig-zag function of lunar velocity. Such a zig-zag function of 
daily lunar motion is found in the Introduction of Geminus.** The longitude 
of a planet is found from the days since the beginning of its synodic period by 
dividing that period into sections between phenomena, and assigning a velocity 
to the planet in each section as it falls in specified arcs of the ерис. Such , 
methods again are attested іп Demotic and Greek раругі.?9 

These techniques as preserved in the Sanskrit texts were certainly not invented 
in India, which lacked the astronomical tradition necessary for their develop- 
ment. Nor were they introduced directly from Mesopotamia since they first 
appear, in a crude form, in the Yavanajátaka, which is based on the translation 
of a Greek text made three-quarters of a century after the last dated cuneiform 
ephemerides was inscribed. The full forms of these techniques are found in 
India only in texts, the Vasistha and the Paulisa, of the third or fourth century 
which represent translations of Greek texts other than that translated by 
Yavanesvara. The papyri, Geminus, Vettius Valens, and the three Sanskrit 
texts all attest to the popularity of this Greco-Babylonian astronomy in the 
Roman Empire in the first three or four centuries of our era. 

Another Greek adaptation of Babylonian material that was transmitted to 
India is System A of the rising-times of the zodiacal signs, which we know in 
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Greek from a number of texts,?? but which appears first in India in the 
Yavanajütaka and is often repeated thereafter. This also, as it employs the 
zodiacal signs introduced into India by Greek sources (as is indicated by their 
Greek names and iconography) in the second century AD, could not have come 
directly from Mesopotamia even though it is based on the same Babylonian 
ratio of the longest to the shortest day in the year, 3:2, that was used in the 
Jyotisavedanga and its derivatives. 

Other material that reached India from Greece between the second and fourth 
centuries seem related to the Hipparchan tradition. The length of a year in the 
Jyotisavedanga, for instance, had been 365 days—an Egyptian parameter also 
used, apparently, in Achaemenid Iran. Sphujidhvaja describes а yuga of 165 
years, which he calls Greek, in which the year is tropical and contains 
6,5;14,32 days. Elsewhere he gives а year-length of 6,5;14,47 days; a trivial 
emendation of the unique manuscript produces 6,5;14,48 days, which is the 
value established by Hipparchus and adopted by Ptolemy. This Hipparchan 
year-length was also used in the Romakasiddhàünta, where it was combined with 
the Metonic 19-year cycle to produce a yuga of 2,850 (150-19) years, in which 
there is an integer number of days (1,040,953). This yuga or annus magnus, 
though not recorded by Censorinus, must be of Greek origin since the Metonic 
cycle is not otherwise known in India. 

Another Greek year-length that is found in the Sanskrit texts of this period is 
6,5;15 days—a Julian year—which is attested in the Vasisthasiddhdnta. The 
occurrence in this text of the parameter that was adopted in Rome in —44 and 
in Egypt between —25 and —22 supports the theory that its other basic 
contents—the Greco-Babylonian methods of computing lunar and planetary 
longitudes—also came from a Greek source. 

But since the fifth century др the normal Indian year has been sidereal rather 
than tropical. And the earliest sidereal year that is attested in the Sanskrit 
texts also belongs to our material. It is 6,5;15,30 days, found in the Paulisa- 
siddhanta; this parameter is derived by equating 120 years with an integer 
number of days—43,831. It is found, as far as I am aware, in one other source: 
al-Battàni attributes it to “the Egyptians and Babylonians”. Al-Battani could 
only have derived this information, whether it is in any sense correct or not, 
from a Syriac or Arabic source that had in turn derived it from a Greek original. 
Therefore, I believe that we can be confident that the Paulisa's year-length 
occurred in a Greek text. Again, the Paulisa, like the Vasistha, preserves 
Greco-Babylonian methods of computing lunar and planetary longitudes; its 
Greek year-length supports the theory that they also were developed in Greece. 

The difference between a sidereal and a tropical year, of course, is precession, 
which Hipparchus established as 1^ in between 77 and 100 years. The Romaka, 
we are informed by Bhaskara in his Aryabhatiyabhásya, argued against the 
fixed colures of the Jyotisavedánga in favour of a motion of the solstices; it 
proposed a precession of approximately 1° in 60 уеагѕ. The parameter does 
not seem to be Greek, but the idea certainly is. The same can be said of the 
theory of trepidation. It was known among the Greeks to Theon in the fourth 
century and to Proclus in the fifth, though it seems in fact to be another 
Hipparchan hypothesis; it occurs first in India in association with one 
Manindha, a name which is the Sanskrit transliteration of Manetho. In 
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Manindha's theory the amplitude of the trepidation is 27^ on either side of 
sidereal Aries 0° and the rate is 3^ in 200 years, which is precisely the value of 
precession that Yahyà ibn Abi Mansür claimed to have established on the 
basis of an autumnal equinox that he observed on 19 September 830. The 
sidereal and tropical zodiacs were considered by Manindha to have coincided 
at the beginning of the Kaliyuga in —3101; in his theory they will coincide 
again in precisely 3,600 years, or in 499 Ap. As we shall see later, this choice 
of epochs dates Manindha to the beginning of the Greek period of Indian 
astronomy—the fifth century Ap—and is a most important indicator of the 
way in which the Indians derived their parameters for the mean motions of 
the planets. The earlier Greco-Babylonian period, then, was probably familiar 
only with precession. 

As we have seen, the Vasistha and Paulifa compute the lunar longitudinal 
increase within an anomalistic month by means of the summing of a linear 
zig-zag function based on lunar velocity. But the Котака, which has no 
planetary theory, tabulates, for the Sun and the Moon, their equations of the 
centre for intervals in mean motion of 15^— that is, of the Вабибѕ or half- 
Sign familiar from Hellenistic Greek astronomy.? These tables as preserved 
by Varahamihira are corrupt, but it is clear that the solar apogee was placed 
at Gemini 15° (a choice determined by the use of the Ba6poc); that the maximum 
solar equation is 2;23,23° (Hipparchus's and Ptolemy’s is 2;23°); and that the 
maximum lunar equation is 4:46". This last number is опе of Hipparchus's 
estimates of the radius of the Moon's epicycle expressed in sixtieths of the 
radius of the deferent. Varahamihira, therefore, may have misunderstood a 
table of sines of the equation, with R equalling 60, as a table of the equations 
themselves. It is not clear what model was used to compute these equations, 
but the structure of the tables using Ваброѓ and the Hipparchan values of the 
solar and probably lunar equations suffice to prove their Greek origin. 

Similar to these tables in the Romaka is the table of the equation of the 
centre of the Sun found in the Paulisa. In this table the equations are given 
for the beginnings of the zodiacal signs, and the solar apogee is located at 
Gemini 20°; the maximum equation is 1;12°, which the text should have 
instructed one to double in order to produce 2;24^, a close approximation to 
Hipparchus's value. Again we seem to be dealing with a Greek table. 

The rules for computing lunar latitude and parallax in Varahamihira’s 
summaries of the Romaka and Paulisa assume the use of a sine-table in which 
R — 120. We do not know whether or not this value was also used in the two 
original siddhantas, but it strongly suggests a derivation from a Greek chord- 
table in which А = 60 since ѕіп,о0 = chrd,,20. We have such a Greek chord- 
table with R == 60 very accurately computed by Ptolemy. But Varahamihira’s 
sine-table is not derived directly from Ptolemy since it is less accurately com- 
puted; in six out of twentyfour cases it deviates from the true sine by a sixtieth 
of a part, whereas a comparable sine-table with R — 120 derived from Ptolemy's 
table of chords never deviates by more than a sixtieth of a sixtieth of a part. 
This leads one to suspect that the origin of the Indian sine-table with R — 120 
is a pre-Ptolemaic, or rather pre-Menelaus, chord-table with R = 60. I believe 
a Greek origin is also indicated by the choice of the interval in the Indian 
table: 3;45°. For this is a fourth of a Вабиоѕ. The pre-Menelaus Greek chord- 
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table, then, would have been computed for intervals of 7;30° or half а Bafuós, 
as Hipparchus's apparently was. Since Ptolemy did not use a sine-table, nor 
did any of his Greek successors that we know of, it is more likely that an 
Indian thought of using that function than that it had already been tabulated 
in Greece. 

Another early Indian sine-table uses 3438 as the value of R; it first appears 
in the Paitamahasiddhanta in the early fifth century, and is the closest integer 
corresponding to А in the formula r = а if С == 21,600, the minutes in а 
circle. This Indian sine-table is closely related to Hipparchus's chord-table as 
reconstructed by Toomer," in which А also is 3438 and the interval is 7;30°. 

The actual methods of computing longitudinal and latitudinal parallax in 
the Sanskrit texts differ from those of Ptolemy and from what we know of 
Hipparchus, but the determination of the cause and magnitude of lunar and 
solar parallax and its analysis into two vectors strongly suggest a Greek origin 
for the Indian computations that is post-Hipparchan and non-Ptolemaic. The 
computation of the durations of eclipses and eclipse-magnitudes in the Romaka 
and Pauli$a are based on a model in which the lunar orbit is assumed to be 
parallel to the ecliptic. Such approximative models could also be Greek іп 
origin, though there seems to be no extant evidence of their existence in Greece. 
Ptolemy, of course, computes the elements of an eclipse on the basis of the 
correct model with inclined lunar orbit. 

Furthermore, the Paulisa presents a method of projection for eclipses that 
is used for determining the directions of impact and release relative to. an 
"east-west" line. This information, like that of the colours of eclipses also 
discussed in the Pauli$a, was used in making predictions of terrestrial events 
as it had also been so used in the Babylonian astral omen-series Entima Anu 
Enlil and in Greek omen texts ultimately derived therefrom. 

The computation of the deflection of the “east-west” line from the ecliptic 
in these projections as described in later texts and that of lunar visibility in 
chap. 5 of the Paficasiddhantiké involve a modified Hipparchan coordinate- 
system— polar longitudes and polar latitudes.” These determine the distance 
of a celestial body from the ecliptic along the meridian that passes through it, 
and the longitude of the point of intersection of that meridian and the ecliptic. 
This system of coordinates is commonly used in later Indian texts in solving 
problems of the visibilities and conjunctions of planets and stars. It is certainly 
Greek; perhaps also ultimately Greek is the Indian method of converting 
ecliptic into polar coordinates. 

Finally, the Paulisa is the earliest Sanskrit text to utilize an analemma and 
the characteristic day-circle, Earth-sine, and ascensional difference to solve 
problems relating to local time. This kind of analysis was greatly developed 
by later Indian astronomers, but its origins also go back at least to Hipparchus. 

This summary has covered virtually everything that can be recovered of 
Indian astronomy from the period between the second and fourth centuries AD. 
There seems to be very little in it that one can positively assert to have originated 
in India, and an overwhelming accumulation of evidence pointing to at least 
four Greek sources, transformed in Western India into the Yavanajdtaka and 
the siddhantas of Vasistha, Romaka, and Pauli$a. They represent an astronomy 
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that owed much to the Babylonians and to Hipparchus, but nothing to Ptolemy. 
It would be as foolish to believe that the Indians have not modified their 
borrowings, as it would be difficult to determine precisely what those modifica- 
tions were. But there can remain little doubt that much of the character of 
this non-Ptolemaic Greek astronomy has survived the transmission. But, while 
Indian astronomers at the end of this Greco-Babylonian period could compute 
many celestial events, they had not the theoretical methodology or observational 
material necessary to devise the cinematic planetary models that appear in the 
next, "Greek" period. 

This Greek period begins in the fifth century Ар, and is characterized as far 
as planetary theory is concerned by the use of the yuga system (inspired by 
the Greek anni magni and realized in the Keskinto Inscription?9) for determining 
mean longitudes, and by the use of geometrical models to explain the planets' 
deviations from those mean longitudes. These planetary models have been 
discussed elsewhere: the eccentric with epicycle is pre-Ptolemaic, and is found 
in an early Arabic text of Masha’allah, to whom it was transmitted through a 
Syriac source;*? the double epicycle that solves a Peripatetic problem by 
accounting for two inequalities while preserving the concentricity of the 
planets;?? and the concentric with equant which also generates the proper 
unequal motion of a planet on a concentric.?? АП of these models are clearly 
Greek; the existence of three suggests the translation of several Greek astro- 
nomical texts into Sanskrit under the Guptas in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. The problem is that the Indian parameters of mean motions and of 
epicycle dimensions appear to be unique. 

A. solution to the mean motion problem has recently been offered by Roger 
Billard. He has demonstrated that of the three original Indian astronomical 
systems, in the two originated by Aryabhata, the Aryapaksa and the Ardharatrik- 
apaksa, the planetary mean longitudes are generally in error but converge on 
correct values in about 510 ap, when also approximately the Indian sidereal 
zodiac coincided with the tropical, whereas the mean longitudes in the 
Brahmapaksa never converge as satisfactorily. From these data, but with the 
neglect of much other relevant evidence, Billard concludes that Aryabhata’s 
work is based on his own careful observations, and that he was the true 
inventor of Indian planetary theory. 

In fact, we know from several sources that the Brahmapaksa is older than 
Aryabhata, who in fact refers to it; a Brahmapaksa text, the Paitamahasiddhanta, 
existed in the early fifth century, while Aryabhata was born in 476 Ap. This 
fact alone disproves Billard's theory; further doubt is cast upon it by the 
impossibility of it happening that an observer who used Aryabhata’s method 


TABLE 1. 
Planet 2 Distance from ¢ Piscium 
Saturn 290;48° —29;45° 
Jupiter 325;04" --4}27° 
Mars 301:55* —18;42* 
Sun 314;38° -- 5:59? 
Moon 323;02° 42;25* 
Ascending node 153;39° = 166;58° 
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TABLE 2. 

Planet Ptolemy Aryapaksa Ardharatrikapaksa 

X R À R i. 
Saturn 48:40" 146,564 49;12° 146,564 49:12* 

Jupiter 188;06* 364,224 187:12° 364,220 186° 
Mars 7:08" 2,296,824 32 2,296,824 TR 
Venus's Sighra 356;45° 7,022,388 356;24° 7,022,388 356:24' 

Mercury's Sighra 184* 17,937,020 186° 17,937,000 180° 
Мооп 283;30° 57,753,336 280;48° 57,153,336 280:48* 
Ascending node —7:;11° — 232,226 - 7:48" -- 232,226 - 7:48? 


of computing true longitudes could derive correctly the planets' mean longitudes 
from observations of their true longitudes. Moreover, what we know of Indian 
astronomical observations does not lead us to expect any success of the sort 
that Billard attributes to Aryabhata. There were no adequate instruments 
for measuring celestial angles, and those who discuss observations—e.g., 
Bhaskara 1 and Brahmagupta—are interested in demonstration rather than 
discovery, and so are content with very crude and makeshift procedures. АП 
Indian astronomers have been content to operate with a tradition of longitudes 
and latitudes, polar or ecliptic, of so-called ‘junction stars’. These do not in 
fact correspond to the actual distribution of any set of stars in the heavens. 
Since the Indians employ a sidereal reference-system for all longitudes, it is 
difficult to see how they could both have been in the habit of observing and 
have been content with their traditional star-catalogues. 

But if Áryabhata did not observe, how did he arrive at mean motions that 
produce results more correct for his own time than for any other? The answer 
is extremely simple: he used Greek tables of mean motions to compute the 
mean longitudes for a specific time, and thence derived the rotations in a 
Mahayuga. 

The procedure followed by Aryabhata can be reconstructed as follows. The 
Brahmapaksa assumes an approximate mean conjunction of the planets at 
sidereal Aries 0° (where Aries 0° is approximately the longitude of ¢ Piscium) 
at sunrise on 18 February - 3101. Indeed, if we compute with the Almagest 
this estimate is not horrendously bad. 

The interval from the beginning of the Kaliyuga till Ptolemy’s epoch of 
noon 26 February - 746 is 860,1721 days, or 2356 Egyptian years, 7 months, 
22 days and 6 hours, while at Ptolemy’s rate of precession the longitude of 
i Piscium was 320;37°. The mean longitudes of the planets and their distances 
from ¢ Piscium according to Ptolemy at the beginning of the Kaliyuga are 
given in Table 1. 

Aryabhata wishes to be able to avoid the use of the Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 
years that is the basis of the Brahmapaksa’s computation of the mean longitudes 
of the planets; therefore he chooses the shorter period of a Mahayuga of 
4,320,000 years, in which he seeks to find an integer number of rotations, R, 
for each planet. He further restricts his choice by dividing the Mahayuga into 
four equal parts, of which the last—the Kaliyuga—begins with the mean 
conjunction of - 3101. Therefore all his R’s (except those for the lunar 
mandocca and node, which were not at Aries 0° at the beginning of the Kaliyuga) 
must be divisible by four. 
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TABLE 3. 
Brahmapaksa Rotations in R R 
3600 years 
Saturn 146,567,298 122-- 48;40° 146,562-- 146,564 
Jupiter 364,226,455 303 +188 ;06° 364,227 364,228! 
Mars 2,296,828,522 1,914-- 7:08" 2,296,823 4- 2,296,824 
Venus's sighra 7,022,389,492 5,851--356:45^ 7,022,389 + 7,022,388 
Mercury’s Sighra 17,936,998,984 14,947 4-184" 17,937,0134- 17,937,012* 
Moon 57,753,300,000 48,127 4-283 ;30° 57,753,345 57,753,344* 
Ascending node | — 232,311,168 —(193-- 87;117) — 232,223 + — 232,2264 
Notes 


1. Aryapaksa: 364,224; Ardharatrikapaksa: 364,220. 

2. Aryapaksa: 17,937,020; Ardharatrikapaksa: 17,937,000. 

3. Aryapaksa and Ardharatrikapaksa: 57,753,336. 

4. This number must be divisible by two but not by four so that the longitude of the node is 
180° at the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 


He determined the values of К, I would suggest, by computing from his 
Greek table the mean longitudes of the planets at noon of 21 March 499, 
which was precisely 3600 or 1,0,0 of Aryabhata’s years of 6,5;15,31,15 days 


since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. As 1,0,0 years is of a Mahàyuga, the 


1 
20,0 
rotations of each planet in 1,0,0 years multiplied by 20,0 will give their A's. 
An initial estimate of the rotations in 3600 years would have been based on 
the Brahmapaksa parameters; these would then have been corrected on the 
basis of the computed mean longitudes for 499, 

In Table 2 I have computed the mean longitudes of the planets, À, at noon 
of 21 March 499 according to Ptolemy and, from the Aryapaksa’s and the 
Ardharatrikapaksa’s A's, the corresponding X's for the end of 3600 years of 
Kaliyuga. Note that Aryabhata is the author of both the Indian paksas, and 
that the sighra is the sum of the mean motions of the Sun and the planet's 
anomaly. The sighra is also used in the Keskinto Inscription. In Table 3 
I compute from the Brahma’s A's in a Каїра and Ptolemy's 4’s for 21 March 
499 the nearest A's in a Mahayuga that are divisible by four. 

These tables do not prove that Aryabhata used Ptolemy, but rather that he 
used some other Greek source close to Ptolemy. They also demonstrate how 
trivial Aryabhata's task was once he had a Greek set of tables of planetary 
mean motions, and explain his apparent accuracy in the early sixth century 
and increasing inaccuracy as one moves away from his own lifetime; the 
first reflects the accuracy of the Greek tables, the second the inaccuracy of 
his assumption of a mean conjunction in —3101. Finally, it shows that his 
parameters are simple modifications of those of the Brahmapaksa, so that his 
statement at the end of the Aryabhatiya that his system is derived from Brahma's 
is, in fact, correct. 

The author of the Brahmapaksa, who wrote some 75 years before Aryabhata, 
did not use a Greek table to establish his values of R; as I reconstruct it, he only 
used period relations such as those familiar from Babylonian times and trans- 
mitted to India by the Greeks. Note that such sidereal relations are presented, 
though inadequately, in the Keskinto Inscription and by Achilles (third 
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century?). The author of the Brahmapaksa computed from the transmitted 
Greek relations the rotations, A', of the planets over a Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 
years so that the A' of each is in the hundreds of millions or in the billions; 


if a planet makes а sidereal rotations in b years, then R' == 5 . 4,320,000,000. 


Adjustments then can be made on the order of several thousand without 
observably altering the yearly mean motions. In fact, a difference of 3600 
rotations in a Kalpa means a difference of about one minute in the yearly 
mean motion. 

Somewhere within the expanse of the Kalpa lies the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 
at which time there occurred approximately a mean conjunction of the planets. 
It cannot be in the middle because the lunar mandocca had a longitude of 90* 
on 18 February —3101, but it must be located fairly far within the Kalpa so 
that small adjustments to A' will produce sufficiently large corrections. More- 
over, it was one of his goals to have a mean conjunction of the Sun and the 
Moon at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, so that the Moon's mean longitude 
must be 0°, 

If we call the interval between the beginnings of the Kalpa and the Kaliyuga, 
which theoretically must be a multiple of 432,000, d, and the years in the 
Kalpa—4,320,000,000— Y, the mean longitude of the planet in rotations at 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga is given by the formula 


R. 4 =r. 
For the Moon, R == 57.753,300,000, and since d = а. 432,000, 
d а. 432,000 а 


Y 4,320,000,000 10000 
From this it follows that 
. і = A . 5,115,330, 
i.e., that r is an integer and the mean longitude of the Moon is indeed 0°. 


The problem remains to select a. Our astronomer chose 4,567, so that 
d — 1,972,944,000 years. Now for all the planets except the Sun and the Moon, 


R 


К. S wil produce an integer number of revolutions plus a residue, c'. This 


residue must be reduced nearly to 0 (the Brahmapaksa seeks only an approxi- 
mate mean conjunction at Aries 0° at the beginning of the Kaliyuga) by 
changing А’ to R. If the difference between R’ and А be denoted x, the problem 
reduces to an indeterminate equation: 


4567x —10000y = с". 


The solution of such an equation by the kuttaka or pulverizer (a development 
from the so-called Euclidean algorithm and therefore another adaptation of 
material transmitted from Greece?) is familiar to us from early Indian astro- 
nomical works. In the Mahabhàskariya and the Bràhmasphutasiddhànta it is 
applied exclusively to problems of planetary mean motion; Aryabhata, who 
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APOGEES 
Ptolemy Brahmapaksa (628) 


260;55° 
172,30° 
128:24° 
775599 
81:15 
224 ;54° 


103;12° 
82;01° 
31;54° 
59;47° 


NODES 


Ardharatrikapaksa 


240° 
160° 
110° 
80° 
80° 
220° 


Mercury ; лиг 


ТАВІЕ 5, 


does not need it for deriving his A's, gives it a more generalized expression. 
The solution of 
4567xy — 10000y, = 1 

yields x, = 8903, y, == 4066. With the multiplier 8903 and c’’s adjusted to 
produce convenient results, опе can compute the new A's that produce ап 
approximate mean conjunction in —3101 and reasonably good results in the 
fifth and sixth centuries Ар. But there will indeed be no pattern of the different 
mean motions converging in accuracy at some specific time, as that is not a 
goal built into the computation. Thereby the difference observed by Billard 
to pertain between Aryabhata’s two paksas and the Brahmapaksa can be 
explained by the difference between their methods of deriving the A's of 
the planets. 

Once the R’s were obtained it remained a problem to determine the dimensions 
of the epicycles. The Indians give these as the circumferences measured in 
units of which there are 6,0 in the deferent. Therefore, since Ptolemy gives 
the eccentricities and radii of the epicycles measured in parts of the radius of 
the deferent, which is 1,0, we can compare the Indian values with Ptolemy's 
by multiplying the latter or dividing the former by six. The circumferences of 
the epicycles are given in Table 4 with the corresponding values of the 
eccentricity and radius in Ptolemaic units. Precise identities are in italics; 
the mean values of the Aryapaksa’s parameters are used for this purpose. 

Again, there is no evidence whatsoever that the Indians had an appropriate 
methodology for deriving these parameters, all of which are identical with or 
very close to Ptolemy's. If the models are of Greek origin, so must be their 
parameters. The most serious differences between the Ptolemaic and the Indian 
sets of parameters are located in the longitudes of the apogees (Table 5), where 
the Indian values are all higher than Ptolemy's. Clearly, as Ptolemy's apogees 
(except for the Sun's) are fixed with respect to the fixed stars, the addition to 
his longitudes of the difference between his longitude of С Piscium and Aries 0° 
in 138 AD, which is 7°, will cause the longitudes of his apogees to be measured 
from the same sidereal point as are the Indians’, However, this correction 
obviously is insufficient. But the same observations ought to be used to 
determine the directions of the apsidal lines and eccentricities. Therefore, 
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the most plausible hypothesis seems to be that the parameters of the Brahma 
and Árya paksas are the results of two independent Greek derivations of these 
elements, and that the astronomers who made them did not depend on Ptolemy. 
The parameters of the Ardharatrikapaksa are not independent; they differ 
from the others because of their mode of expression. 

Another part of the Indian planetary theory that is derived from a Greek 
source is that relating to latitude. The Indians assume, as does Ptolemy in the 
Handy tables, that the planes of the epicycles of the superior planets are parallel 
to the plane of the ecliptic, while the planes of their deferents and those of the 
epicycles of the inferior planets are inclined with respect to it. The Indians, 
however, employ a far simpler method of computation than does Ptolemy. 

Finally, the problem of the geocentric distances of the planetary orbits is 
solved by the Indians by applying the Greek idea that each of the planets 
travels the same linear distance as do all the others in a given period of time. 
Since a Kalpa is one such given period, the distance travelled by each planet 
within it is the product of its R and the circumference of its orbit in some 
units; the Indians use yojanas. There will be one product, O, for all of the 
planets, so that the orbit of each in yojanas is = 

To translate this theory into numbers the Indians chose to assign a value 
to the length in yojanas of a minute in the orbit of the Moon; this is clearly 
related to the estimate of the circumference of the Earth since lunar horizontal 
parallax, estimated by the Indians to be about 0;53°, is simply the radius of 
the Earth seen at the distance of the Moon. The ВгаһтараКза assumes that а 
minute in the orbit of the Moon equals 15 yojanas, which would make the 
Earth’s radius about 795 yojanas and its circumference 4993; the texts of the 
Brahmapaksa give the Earth's circumference as 5000. Aryabhata, on the other 
hand, assumes that each minute in the Moon's orbit contains 10 yojanas so 
that the Earth's radius is about 530 and its circumference about 3328; in fact, 
he gives the diameter as 1050 and the circumference as 3200, which implies a 
horizontal parallax of 0;52,30°. Simple multiplication and division will produce 
the radii and circumferences of the remaining planetary orbits. Ву using the 
R’s of the Sighras of the two inferior planets rather than those of their anomalies 
the Indians succeed in locating the orbit of Venus below that of the Sun. They 
had no reason for desiring this result, but the question had been much discussed 
among the Greeks, most of whom had agreed on the order adopted by the 
Indians. It is tempting, therefore, to see the Indian method of computing 
planetary distances and their use of the Sighras of the inferior planets as parts 
of a unified Greek cosmological scheme. 

In summary, then, we can point to evidence indicating that at least four Greek 
texts expounding Greco-Babylonian astronomy were transmitted to Western 
India in the second, third, and fourth centuries when the area was ruled from 
Ujjayini by the Western Ksatrapas, whose territories maintained close com- 
mercial ties with the Roman Empire and were hosts to large numbers of Greek 
expatriates. Furthermore, it is apparent that some Greek texts (probably two) 
on planetary theory that were strongly influenced by Peripatetic notions of 
cosmology and a set of astronomical tables were transmitted to the same area 
of India shortly before or after 400 ap, when it had come under the domination 
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of the Guptas. If one exercises some care in separating from this material the 
Indians’ modifications of it, there remains a great deal of genuine Greek 
astronomy that helps to remind us that the A/magest did not immediately cause 
the loss of non-Ptolemaic astronomy. 
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THE PRECEPTUM CANONIS PTOLOMEI 


Toward the middle of the sixth century the former secretary of the 
Ostrogothic king, Theoderic, the Senator Cassiodorus composed for the 
monks of his monastic foundation, Vivarium, a guide to sacred and pro- 
fane literaturel. The last substantive chapter, before the conclusio, of 
the second book of the Institutiones is on the last of the seven liberal 
arts, De astronomia?. Cassiodorus begins this chapter with a brief 
compilation of appropriate passages from Scripture, and then proceeds 
to define the sixteen topics that he believes astronomy to consist of : 
«spherica positio, sphericus motus», and so on?. Certain technical 
terms that occur among these sixteen topics he not only defines, but for 
each provides the Greek equivalent. So for the forward motion of the 
planets, which he calls in Latin «praecedentia vel antegradatio», he gives 
the Greek «propodismos» ; for the planets' retrograde motion, «remotio 
vel retrogradatio» in Latin, he gives the Greek «ypopodismos aut ana- 
podismos» ; and for their stations, «status» in Latin, he provides the 
Greek «stirigmos». The Latin terms were copied by Isidore of Seville in 
his Etymologiae^, and thence were borrowed by numerous medieval 


1 Cassiodori Senatoris Institutiones, ed. R.A.B. MYNORS, Oxford, 1937, re- 
printed 1961, henceforth cited as Inst. 

2 Inst., р. 153-157. 

3 This list, оп p. 154 of Inst. with definitions on p. 154-155, is a very inadequate 
summary of the topics normal to astronomy. It includes spherics ; mean motions of 
the planets ; direct and retrograde motions and stations of the planets ; the computus, 
which presumably includes solar and lunar theory ; the sizes of the Sun, the Moon, 
and the earth ; and solar and lunar eclipses. The section on spherics does not include 
right or oblique ascensions ; the section on the planets seems not to include a direct 
discussion of the two inequalities of planetary motion ; it is unclear how much of 
solar and lunar theory is included under computus ; and there is no reference to the 
fixed stars. So far as I am aware Cassiodorus' list corresponds to the contents of no 
known astronomical text in Greek or Latin. 

4 Etymologiae ПІ 68-70 in Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive 
Originum Libri XX, ed. W.M. LINDSAY, 2 vol., Oxford, 1911, henceforth cited as 
Etym. Cf. HRABANUS MAURUS, De computo 37, in Rabani Mogontiacensis Epis- 
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authors ; but in the Latin literature before Cassiodorus they do not occur 
— except for retrogradatio or retrogradus> — in Pliny, Firmicus Mater- 
nus, Macrobius, Calcidius, or Martianus Capella. The Latin terms, 
then, seem to be Cassiodorus' own translations of the Greek terms that 
he cites. 


These Greek terms — пропобісцос, фпотпобісцоє, дуатобісцос, 
and стприуцос — аге common in Greek astronomical and astrological 
texts. The question, then, is apparent : did Cassiodorus know enough 
Greek and enough astronomy to be able to peruse, say, Ptolemy’s 
Xóvrat& or Proclus’ ‘Ynotunwors, to pick out these terms, and to 
understand their meaning ? Or did he find them in a Latin text other 
than those we have mentioned ? Though Cassiodorus was certainly 
capable of translating Greek®, he does not give any evidence of having 
an advanced knowledge of astronomy sufficient to allow him to read 
Ptolemy or Proclus. But there is evidence that he consulted the Latin 
version of Ptolemy’s Kavoves проҳєіро or Handy Tables, that is, the 
Preceptum canonis Ptolomei, in whose instructions Greek technical 
terms are presented in transliteration”. Though the parts of the Precep- 
tum that dealt with the forward and retrograde motion and the stations of 
the planets are no longer present in the manuscripts that have survived of 
that curious work, we shall soon see that their absence can be explained. 


But now we must return to the chapter De astronomia in book II of 
the Institutiones. Cassiodorus proceeds after his enumeration and defi- 


copi De computo, ed. W.M. STEVENS, Turnhout, 1979, p. 163-331, esp. p. 249 
(Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, XLIV) ; this edition is henceforth 
cited as De comp. 

5 Retrogradus occurs eight times іп Firmicus Maternus’ Mathesis ; see [ulii 
Firmici Materni Metheseos Libri VIII, ed. W. KROLL, F. SKUTSCH, and K. ZIE- 
GLER, 2 vol., Leipzig, 1897-1913, 2, p. 368 and 379. And Martianus Capella uses 
the word retrogradatio once, in VIII, 881 ; see Martianus Capella, ed. J. WILLIS, 
Leipzig, 1983, p. 334. 

6 See P. COURCELLE, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, translated by 
H.E. WEDECK, Cambridge, Mass., 1969, p. 356. 

7 ft was assumed by E. HONIGMANN, Die sieben Klimata und die Поле 
"Епістрої, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 103, and by A. VAN DE VYVER, Les plus anciennes 
traductions latines médiévales (X€-XI* siècles) de traités d'astronomie et d'astrologie, 
in Osiris, 1 (1936), p. 658-691, esp. p. 687, that Cassiodorus refers to the Greek 
Kavoves прохєтрої rather than to the Preceptum ; it will be argued below that this 
assumption is unfounded. 
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nition of the sixteen topics of astronomy to describe the literature per- 
tinent to that science? : «De astronomia vero disciplina in utraque lingua 
diversorum quidem sunt scripta volumina ; inter quos tamen Ptolomeus 
apud Graecos praecipuus habetur, qui de hac re duos codices edidit, 
quorum unum minorem, alterum maiorem vocavit astronomum». Pto- 
lemy’s «minor astronomus» may be the цікрос dotpovopoupevos to 
which the scholiast to the Vatican manuscript of Pappus, Vat. gr. 218, 
refers at the beginning of book VI of the Zuvaywyn?, and the uupos 
&cTpovoyuos that Theon is said in an anonymous text on isoperimetric 
figures to have commented опід, This latter text is part of the Etoaywyn 
to Ptolemy's Züvra&s that Mogenet has shown to have probably been 
composed by Eutocius!!, who wrote in about the year 500. The Little 
Astronomy was probably the collection of mainly Hellenistic texts on 
astronomy and geometry that are preserved as a corpus in Byzantine, 
Arabic, and medieval Latin manuscripts!2. None of these texts, how- 
ever, is by Ptolemy; so that it remains problematical why Cassiodorus 
should have claimed that his «minor astronomus» was by the great 
AlexandrianD. The «maior astronomus» of Ptolemy, however, must be 
his Züvra&s. Though it was known, probably already in the third cen- 
tury, as mgstyk i һготау in Pahlavi!4 — it is from this Pahlavi corrup- 
tion of the Greek yeyvor that the Arabic al-majisti is derived, whence 
our Аітарезі — the earliest reference to it in Greek with a title corres- 
ponding to Cassiodorus' «maior» is found, as far as I am aware, in the 
commentary on Archimedes’ Коклом uerpnois written by the same Eu- 
tocius who mentioned the pikpos dotpovopos ; there is mentioned the 
Meyaanouvtaéis of Claudius Ptolemaeus!5. All of this hints at some 
connection between the source that Cassiodorus used for the sentence 


8 Inst., p. 155-156. 

9 Pappi Alexandrini Collectionis quae supersunt, ed. F. HULTSCH, 3 vol., Berlin, 
1875-1878, reprinted Amsterdam, 1965, 2, p. 474 ; henceforth cited as Coll. 

10 Coll., 3, р. 1142. 

11 J, MOGENET, І" Introduction à I’ Almageste, Bruxelles, 1956 (Mémoires in -8° 
de Г Académie Royale de Belgique, 2° s., 51, 2). 

12 See Р. PINGREE, in Gnomon, 40 (1968), р. 13-17. 

13 It is at least possible that already in late antiquity, as in medieval Islam, the 
«Little Astronomy» was regarded as a prelude to the Almagest. 

14 So the Dénkart as quoted by H.W. BAILEY, Zoroastrian Problems in the 
Ninth-Century Books, Oxford, 1943, reprinted, 1971, p. 86. 

15 In the commentary on the third theorem in Archimède. IV. Commentaires 
d' Eutocius et fragments, ed. C. MUGLER, Paris, 1972, р. 144. 
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about Ptolemy's two works that we have quoted and Eutocius ; perhaps 
the link was Eutocius’ editor, Isidore of Miletus, or the latter's pupil!6, 
either of whom Cassiodorus might have met during his stay in Constan- 
tinople in the late 40's and early 50's of the sixth century”. 


Be that as it may, Cassiodorus' next couple of sentences are crucial to 
our suggestion that he consulted the Preceptum canonis Ptolomei}8. «Is 
etiam [i.e., Ptolomeus] canones, quibus cursus astrorum inveniantur 
instituit». These canones are surely the Kavoves проҳєіро\!9. Cassio- 
dorus continues : «ex quibus, ut mihi videtur [this implies, I believe, 
that Cassiodorus has seen them], climata forsitan nosse, horarum spatia 
comprehendere, Lunae cursum pro inquisitione paschali, Solis eclipsin, 
ne simplices aliqua confusione turbentur, qua ratione fiant advertere non 
videtur absurdum». These topics, among others, are all dealt with in the 
Preceptum, though that text does not indicate that the «Lunae cursus» 
might be used for investigating the date of Easter. The next sentence in 
Cassiodorus, however, directly reflects the first sentences of the Pre- 
ceptum. The Senator writes? : «sunt enim, ut dictum est, climata quasi 
septem lineae ab oriente in occidentem directae, in quibus et mores ho- 
minum dispares et quaedam animalia specialiter diversa nascuntur ; quae 
vocitata sunt a locis quibusdam famosis [i.e. the Greek поле mon 
цо], quorum primum est Merohis, secundum Sohinis, tertium Cato- 
choras, id est Africa, quartum Rodus, quintum Hellespontus, sextum 
Mesopontum, septimum Borysthenus». The opening words of the Pre- 
ceptum are : «Intellectus climatum. Polis еріѕете»21. The following 


16 Isidore of Miletus was the editor of both the two books of Eutocius' 
‘Yropvnpa on Archimedes’ Mep opaipas kai kuAiv6pov and his ' Tnoyvnya on 
Archimedes’ Киклом uérpnovs according to notes added by Isidore's pupil at the end 
of each of these three books. 

17 On Cassiodorus' visit to Constantinople see, e.g., COURCELLE, Late Latin 
Writers..., p. 335. 

18 Inst., р. 156. 

19 Ptolemy's introduction to the tables, Проҳєіршу kavovov Siataéis кол 
фтфофоріа, was edited by J.L. HEIBERG in Claudii Ptolemaei ... Opera astronomica 
minora, Leipzig, 1907, p. 157-185 ; the tables themselves, with Theon's Little 
Commentary and various other texts, were published by l'Abbé HALMA, 3 vol., 
Paris, 1822-25. 

20 Inst., р. 156. 

21 The second phrase, a simple transliteration of полєс̧ émionpo such as аге 
characteristic of the Preceptum, has often been misread «poli sepissime». 
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chapter is a commentary on the first seven tables of the Handy Tables 
which give the oblique ascensions for the latitudes of the seven cli- 
mata22, The Latin text agrees with the latitudes and with the names of 
the cities given in these tables2. The cities are the same as those named 
by Cassiodorus : Meroe, Syene, dia tes catho coras (i.e., a simple 
transliteration of the Greek), Rodos, Hellesponto, meso Ponto, and Bo- 
ristene. The list is not found elsewhere in Latin, but only in Cassio- 
dorus and the Preceptum ; Martianus Capella, for instance, substitutes 
Alexandria for karoxopa, injects Rome after Rhodes, omits the middle 
of the Pontos, and adds an eighth clime between Lake Maeotis and the 
Riphaean mountains24. Nor does the Preceptum’s list appear in the 
Greek instructions for using the Handy Tables, neither those by Ptolemy 
himself2? nor the two sets by Theon, the ' Ynóyuvnuya in five books 
addressed to Eulalius and Origen26 and that in one book addressed to 


22 The seven climata of the Preceptum are those of the Ptolemaic system, which 
ga back to a Hellenistic source ; see О. NEUGEBAUER, Нізіогу of Ancient Mathe- 
matical Astronomy, 3 vol., New York, 1975, p. 725-726. The headings of the seven 
tables of the Handy Tables in Halma's edition (2, Paris, 1823, p. 2-57) are : 

І. о дуафораї тбу Sia Mepons ópGv vy, potpov is, ё костаи KC’. 

IL àvapopa тоу &à Lunvyns kMgaTos dpav vy L',gotpov ку уа. 

Ш. Tpirov кліца Sta THS като XOpag Opov 16, ророу A KB. 

IV. кліра Téraprov ёа "Робоу wowv 16 L’, орау As. 

V. «Mya пєрптоу то ё’ ‘EdAnonovtou ópOv tE, poipwv р vs’. 

МІ. ékrov кЛіда Sa цєсом Tovtou ópov ve L’, poipav ps a (error for 

нє а ). 

VIL кліра ЄВбороу ёа BopucGevous ópOv is, ророу um «АВ». 

23 The seven climata and their latitudinal boundaries іп ће Preceptum are : 

I. Meroe. 15;15? to 23,51? 

IL Syene. 23;51? to 30:22? 

III. in Egypto dia tes catho coras. 30;22? to 36? 

IV. Rodos. 36° to 40,56? 

V. Hellesponto. 40;56° to 45;1? 

VI. meso Ponto. 45;1? to 48;32? 

УП. Boristene. 48;32° «usque ad id quod excesserit in septimo climate». 

24 De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, УШ, 876, p. 332, ed. WILLIS. 

25 He mentions the seven climata on p. 160, ed. HEIBERG, but names none of 
them. In Luvtaéis равпратікт II, 13, however, Ptolemy heads the tables of 
ecliptic angles with the names of the seven places and their latitudes. 

Book I was edited by J. MOGENET and A. TIHON, Le «Grand Commentaire» 
de Théon а Alexandrie aux Tables Faciles de Ptolémée. Livre I, Città del Vaticano, 
1985 (Studi e testi, 315). In chapter 4, p. 101, Meroe is mentionned as lying on the 
first parallel, but no other of the seven climata is named. 
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Epiphanius2’. The list occurs in Greek only in the headings to the tables 
themselves in the Handy Tables. This is not a likely place for Cassio- 
dorus to have looked for information — the only details he records — 
concerning Ptolemy's work. I believe there can be little doubt that he 
rather took these details from the only other source that would have been 
available, the Preceptum canonis Ptolomei, wherein the names of these 
seven localities are given at the very beginning of the text. 


If the Preceptum was used by Cassiodorus when he wrote the 
Institutiones, it must be older than 550. Internal evidence allows us to 
date it much more precisely. Most of the Preceptum parallels Theon's 
monobiblos on the Handy Tables, the so-called Little Commentary, 
composed after his Large Commentary in or shortly before 377. Of the 
25 chapters of the Little Commentary I have found in the Preceptum pa- 
rallels to chapter I concerning the 5 кєфалола (called gnomones in Latin) 
into which the time since the epoch of the Tables, 1 Thoth of the year 1 
of Philip (12 November -323), is divided, and the computation of the 
time that has elapsed since then ; to chapter 2 on computing the longi- 
tude of the Sun ; to chapter 3 on computing local time from the tables of 
oblique ascensions ; to chapter 4 on computing.the time difference 
between two localities ; to chapter 6 on computing the ascendent ; to 
chapter 7 on computing the midheaven ; to chapter 8 on computing the 
longitude of the Moon ; to chapter 10 on computing the longitudes of 
the five planets ; to chapter 13 on the declination of the Sun ; to chapter 
20 on the syzygies of the Sun and the Moon (in one of his several 
discussions of this topic the author of the Preceptum cites Theon by 
name) ; to chapter 21 on lunar eclipses ; and to chapter 23 on solar 
eclipses. Thus only about half of the chapters needed to explain the uses 
of the Handy Tables are available in the surviving manuscripts of the 
Preceptum, and, though some verbal echoes prove that the author of the 
Preceptum used Theon's Little Commentary, the Preceptum presents the 
material in a different and confused order, with many abbreviations, 
expansions, and repetitions. The Preceptum is a translation from the 
Greek as is shown by the fact that many phrases in it — sometimes 
whole clauses — are simply transliterations of the Greek original, but 


27 Edited by A. TIHON, Le «Petit Commentaire» de Théon d' Alexandrie aux Ta- 
bles Faciles de Ptolémée, Città del Vaticano, 1978 (Studi e testi, 282). In chapter 3, 
p. 212, Theon mentions that the latitude of the fourth clime is 36°, of the fifth 
40;56°, and the sixth 45;1°, but he names попе of them. 
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the author of the Greek original used more than Theon and the translator 
himself made significant additions. 


In one manuscript the first half of the text is divided into 25 chapters 
numbered 1 to 9 and 11 to 26, and the second into 20 chapters, of which 
the first are numbered 1 to 11 and the remaining 9 are unnumbered?$. 
There is no reason to believe that these divisions, especially in the se- 
cond part of the text, correspond to the translator's intentions, but I shall 
retain them for their convenience in the rest of this paper. More precise 
references can be given when the edition is published. 


The last four chapters of the first section, numbered 23 to 26, are 
only partially paralleled in Theon, but give alternative instructions for 
finding the day of the lunar month, the zodiacal sign in which the Moon 
is, the longitude of the ascendent, and the longitude of midheaven. The 
first two chapters are related to a method falsely called Hipparchan by 
Vettius Valens??. It attempts to employ the «Metonic» cycle of nineteen 
years since Augustus -9 to determine the zodiacal sign in which the 
Moon lies on the false assumption that the annual epact is ten days 
exactly. The Preceptum in chapter 23 uses as an example 8 days before 
the Kalends of September in Augustus 383, which is 25 August 354. 
This, of course, falls within the lifetime of Theon, though it is certainly a 
method of which he would not approve. He gives in his Little Com- 
mentary? the more correct approximation according to which the years 
from -9 of Augustus are divided by 19 ; the accumulated epact, then, is 
11/30 of the remaining number of years — that is, Theon's epact is 11 
tithis instead of the crude 10 days of the Preceptum and of Valens. 
These four chapters were certainly translated from Greek because they 
contain not only transliterations of the Greek forms of the names of the 
Egyptian months and of the Greek technical terms «epagomenas», 
«panselenos», and «anaforas», but as well of the Greek equivalent, 
«deuteru», of the normal Latin «secundi». 


28 The manuscript in which at least some of the chapters are numbered in the 
way described is the relatively late Chartres 498, the second volume of Thierry of 
Chartres’ Heptateuchon. 

29 Vettii Valentis Antiocheni Anthologiarum libri novem, ed. D. PINGREE, 
Leipzig, 1986, I, 17: ‘Innápxerov nepi inóou ZeAnvns Фу то боёо; see 
also Appendix VIII on p. 397-398, and О. NEUGEBAUER, А History of Ancient 
Mathematical Astronomy, p. 824-826. 

30 Little Commentary, p. 257-258. 
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This excerpt from an «anonymus anni 354», however, is not the only 
place in which the Preceptum introduces the era of Augustus. In chapter 
4 of the first part, when the translator is discussing the 25-year tables of 
mean motion in the Handy Tables, called in Greek єїкосатєутаєттуріє 
(which the Preceptum transliterates as icosapenteeteris), the translator 
says that you take the years since Augustus and add to them the years of 
Cleopatra, which are 294. Indeed, Ptolemy's kavov Вас1лєоу in the 
Handy Tables correctly gives the years from the era of Philip till the 
death of Cleopatra as 29431 ; and Theon's кауфу tnatwv ‘Pwpatwv 
lists the years апо 'AAc£av6pou (from -323) and the years à nó 
Avyouotou22, Presumably the Preceptum had a similar table of Roman 
consuls. 


The years between Philip and Augustus, and those between Augustus 
and Diocletian, are used in an example found in the chapter on the 
panselenos, number 15 in the second part of the Preceptum. This chap- 
ter is independent of Theon, and contains no traces of a Greek original ; 
it is most likely the work of the translator. The example he gives is for 
pridie of the Ides of September in the year 244 of Diocletian, which was 
14 September 528. The interval from Philip to Augustus is given as 294 
years, and that from Augustus to Diocletian is given as 313 years ; this 
gives a total from Philip to Diocletian of 607 years, a number also found 
in Theon's Little Commentary. The total, then, from Philip to the date 
for which the computation was made is 751. The difficulty that the 
translator had in providing this example suo Marte is indicated by his 
final two sentences : «Merito ne aliquando contigerit ut sciat qui ratio- 
nem novit qualiter casus istos observare debeat ut non laboret sicut et 
mihi evenit. Et cum magno labore hoc potui investigare quia ratio ista 
multas habet difficultates». 


But the first chapter of the second part of the Preceptum is decisive in 
establishing its date. This is part of a recapitulation of the rule for 
finding the longitude of the Sun already given in chapters 4-7 and 12 of 


31 HALMA, I, р. 139; see also J. BAINBRIDGE, Procli Sphaera, London, 1620, 
p. 49. 

32 Fasti Theonis Alexandrini, ed. H. USENER in Chronica Minora saec. 
IV.V.VI.VII, ed. T. MOMMSEN, 3, МСН AA, 13, Berlin, 1898, р. 359-381 esp. p. 
375-381, headings of columns 1 and 2. 

33 Little Commentary, p. 204. 
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the first part. But here an example is given for finding the icosapentee- 
teris and the ete apla (a transliteration of the Greek (тт йтла). We are 
first told that from Philip to Diocletian there are 607 years ; «et a 
Diocletiano usque in consulatum quartum domini Iustiniani imperatoris, 
hoc est in diem V Kalendarum Septembris, anni sunt ccl. Fiunt omnes 
anni dccclvii». The day in question was 28 August 534, the last day of 
year 857 of Philip ; and the problem will be to find the longitude of the 
Sun during the next year, from 29 August 534 till 28 August 535. One 
may note in passing that the fourth consulate of Justinian did indeed 
cover the year 534. In the next chapter the translator, following the rule 
given by Theon in his Little Commentary, finds the intercalary days that 
constitute the difference between the Julian calendar used for ordinary 
purposes and the Egyptian calendar used in the Handy Tables. To 
compute this he first takes the years from the fifth year of Augustus to 
Diocletian, which are 308. To these he must add the years that have 
passed since Diocletian ; as he expresses it : «et a Diocletiano usque 
nunc anni sunt ccli»34. So our translator clearly indicates that for him 
«nunc» means the Alexandrian year that began on 29 August 534 ; and 
the Preceptum was written just two decades before Cassiodorus com- 
posed the /nstitutiones. 


This fact brings to mind the fact that in the praefatio to book I of the 
Institutiones3> Cassiodorus recalls : «nisus sum cum beatissimo Agapi- 
to papa urbis Romae ut, sicut apud Alexandriam multo tempore fuisse 
traditur institutum, nunc etiam in Nisibi civitate Syrorum Hebreis sedulo 
fertur exponi, collatis expensis in urbe Romana professos doctores 
Scholae potius acciperent Christianae, unde et anima susciperet aeternam 
salutem et casto atque purissimo eloquio fidelium lingua comeretur». 
This pious plan, wrecked, as Cassiodorus observes, «per bella ferventia 
et turbulenta», must have been plotted during the brief pontificate of 
Agapetus I, between 13 May 535 and 22 April 536 ; the date can be 
narrowed even further, because Agapetus left Rome in November or 
December of 535 on a mission to Constantinople from which he never 
returned?6. Was the Preceptum commissioned by the Senator and Pope 


34 Little Commentary, p. 204. 

35 Inst., p. 3. 

36 See J.B. BURY, History of the Later Roman Empire, 2 vol., London, 1923, 
repr. New York, 1958, 2, p. 172, fn. 1. 
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as the text from which astronomy was to be taught in their proposed 
Christian Academy in Rome?? ? 


In the Preceptum three places are mentionned in addition to the seven 
móAew énienuo that give their names to the kAipata, and Alexandria 
for which the Handy Tables were computed. These three are Apamea, 
Carthage, and Rome. In all three cases the city is named in the context 
of computing the time difference between it and Alexandria. Apamea is 
mentioned in chapters 19 and 21 of the first part as being 9 1/2? or about 
1/2 and 1/7 of an hour East of Alexandria. Apamea is known to have 
been a place where the Handy Tables were studied ; this is attested to by 
a scholion dated in the year 179 of Diocletian (that is, in 462/3) copied 
onto f. 298v of the principle manuscript of Theon's Large Commentary, 
Vaticanus graecus 19038. Carthage is mentioned in chapter 6 of the se- 
cond part of the Preceptum as being 26? or 1 1/2 and 1/4 hours West of 
Alexandria. I know of no other evidence for the presence of the Handy 
Tables in Carthage, though it is quite reasonable to suppose that the local 
astronomers and astrologers possessed copies of such a useful work. 
Finally, Rome is referred to in chapters 2, 19, and 21 of the first part as 
being 24;10? or about 1 1/2 and 1/10 hours West of Alexandria. Theon 
in his Little Commentary?? gives the same difference in degrees, but 
converts it into time more accurately as 1 1/2 and 1/9 hours. Since the 
example using Rome is already found in Theon, it will not suffice to 
demonstrate that the translator was working there. 


However, a person translating from Greek into Latin in the sixth 
century would scarcely be working in Apamea, though both Carthage 
and Rome would be possible ; in both cities, due to Belisarius' suc- 
cessful campaigns, Justinian was recognized as Imperator in 534-535. 
But the text accords us one final clue that allows us to discriminate 
between the two rivals. At the end of the second section is a group of 
chapters discussing various problems in astrology. In the seventeenth 
chapter, which deals with the computation of the ascendent when one is 
informed that a nativity occurred on a particular hour of the day or the 
night, the following example is given «Verbi causa : invenimus Solem 


37 The idea that Cassiodorus sponsored the translation of the Preceptum was 
dismissed by VAN DE VYVER, Les plus anciennes traductions..., p. 687, fn. 145, on 
the grounds that he does not claim that responsability. 

8 Large Commentary, р. 73-78. 
39 Little Commentary, p. 215. 
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in Ariete partes 1111 minutas xxiiii. et quia nocturna fuit genesis, induxi- 
mus in diametro Solis, id est in Libra, in climate quinto. ergo induximus 
in Libra partes iiii minutas xxiiii, et invenimus adiacere in horarum 
minutis partes xiiii minutas xlv». In the tables of oblique ascension for 
the fifth clime in the Handy Tables 14;45 hours is indeed what one 
would find by interpolation as the time correponding to a longitude of 
Libra 424940. So the translator-astrologer was active in the fifth clime, 
which in the Handy Tables and the Preceptum extends between 40;56° 
and 45;1? of northern latitude. Since the latitude of Rome, according to 
the Handy Tables, is 41;20° North*!, the Preceptum was written in that 
city. 


However, it is precisely this passage that, while it allows us to pin- 
point Rome as the place of composition of the Preceptum, with others 
like it forces us to conclude that, though Cassiodorus referred to the 
Preceptum when he was writing his Institutiones at Vivarium, he pro- 
bably had nothing to do with commissioning this work. For astrology 
was clearly the profession of the translator, and he assumes it is the 
profession of his reader. Thus, in chapter 8 of the first part he refers to 
the «clima in quo quis natus est» ; and in the second part, chapter 10 
instructs the astrologer on how to find the Lot of Fortune, and chapter 
20 contains a section on the influences of aspects, which may be an 
interpolation, or a misplacement. In light of Cassiodorus' vigorous 
attacks on astrology in both the Institutiones^? and in his commentary on 
Psalm 1483, it seems very unlikely that he would have wished the ge- 
nethlialogical applications of astronomy described in the Preceptum to be 
taught to the students of his Christian Academy. 


The Preceptum, then, was composed at Rome in 535, primarily in 
order to provide Western astrologers with the means to cast horoscopes. 
It did so by presenting a Latin version of the Handy Tables and in- 
structions for their use ; these instructions were derived from parts of 
Theon's Little Commentary on the Handy Tables, used in a version that 
had perhaps been taught at Apamea and at Carthage ; from an astro- 


40 HALMA, 2, p. 38. 

41 HONIGMANN, Die sieben Klimata..., p. 197 (Vat. gr. 1291) ; it is mis- 
takenly given by Leid. 78 as 41,50? (p. 213). 

42 Inst., р. 156-157. 

43 Magni Aurelii Cassiodori Expositio Psalmorum, ed. M. ADRIAEN, Turnhout, 
1958, p. 1321 (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, 97-98). 
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nomical treatise of the year 354 ; and from the author's own experience 
as a practicing astrologer. The usefulness of the Preceptum as a guide to 
astrologers ignorant of Greek is, however, very limited ; because in- 
stead of being a translation of the Greek it often is merely a translite- 
ration of it. It is not so bad that the headings of the tables themselves are 
usually simple transliterations, which are used in the instructions to refer 
to those specific tables. Thus, in the chapters on computing the position 
of the Moon, we frequently are told to look up the centron autes Selenes 
or the boriu peras, by which are meant columns 4 and 5 of the lunar 
mean motion tables, or even the canonion megistus eliu ce selenes for 
computing the magnitudes of eclipses. More puzzling to the poor Latin 
readers must have been sentences like the following wherein not only 
technical terms and phrases, but even common words are simply trans- 
literated Greek words : «queres similiter in horon cronis apo mesem- 
brias in epiciclo Lune partes x quot horas faciant, et invenies contra eas 
in prima selide horas x епріѕіа»44 ; or, «et horum utrorumque canonum, 
id est megistu apostematos et elacistu apostematos, hiperocam sumes vel 
ex dactilis vel ex emptosi vel ex mone, si habuerit. dehinc numerum 
illum centron autes Selenes purgatum inferes in procanonion loxo- 
seos» 45 ; or, finally, «mesos cronos enim dicitur hora illa vel momen- 
tum hore quo hisomiri Sol et Luna facti sunt. et si, verbi causa, de sexta 
hora noctis quando equinoctium est deduxeris emptoseos et mones horas 
duas, incipiet hora noctis quarta eclipsis fieri, id est pro duo horon hi- 
semerinon tu mesonictios. iter ipsas emptoseos et mones horas si quas 
addas sex horis to meson cronon, erit purgatio eclipsis Lune in hora 
noctis viii, hoc est in meta duo horas hisemerinas tu mesonictios. ut 
autem cognoscas quota hora incipiat mones сгопоѕ»46, The text goes on 
and on with this weird and motiveless alternation of Latin and Greek. 
To a large extent, the Preceptum must have seemed pure nonsense — 
though very learned nonsense — to those not in utraque lingua periti. 
One must repeat the complaint made by Pope Gregory the Great to 
Eulogius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, in August of 600 about translators 
who resort to transliteration?? : «indicamus praeterea quia gravem hic 


44 [ 12, 
45 | 20. 
46 | 20. 

47 X 21 in Gregorii I Papae Registrum epistolarum, 2, ed. L.M. HARTMANN, in 
МСН, Epistolae, 2, Berlin, 1899, p. 256-258, esp. p. 258. 
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interpretum difficultatem patimur. dum enim non sunt qui sensum de 
sensu exprimant, sed transferre verborum semper proprietatem volunt, 
omnem dictorum sensum confundunt. unde agitur ut ea quae translata 
fuerint nisi cum gravi labore intellegere nullo modo valeamus». 


Its esoteric learning for an age bereft of any other meaningful form of 
astronomical knowledge was surely the feature of the Preceptum that 
preserved it, though imperfectly, for us to read. There presently exist 
six manuscripts of the Preceptum ; two others that were at Chartres 
were destroyed during the Second World War (of one of which micro- 
film copies survive) ; and a ninth manuscript that once contained the 
Preceptum is now missing the relevant section. All nine manuscripts 
were copied between the years 1000 and 1250. Briefly, I would re- 
construct the history of the manuscripts thus. 


The oldest manuscript, Harley 2506 in the British Library, was 
copied in about the year 1000, possibly at Winchester^?, though a better 
claim can be made for Fleury50. It was copied from a defective manus- 
cript since : 1) after chapter 10 of the second part is written : «desunt 
folia iii», and the following three colums are left blank ; 2) at the end of 
the second part, before the tables, is written «desunt folia iiii», and the 
following three colums are left blank ; and 3) of the tables themselves all 
that are left are the mean motion tables of the Sun, the table of the 
equation of the Sun, the mean motion tables of the Moon, the table of the 
equation of the Moon, the table of the solar declination and lunar lati- 
tude, and some of the lunar eclipse tables, though the instructions refer 
to tables of oblique and right ascension, the full set of eclipse tables, and 


48 The Preceptum is on f. 55v-69 with the tables on f. 70-73v. 

49 See, e.g., F. SAXL and Н. MEIER, Verzeichnis astrologischer und mytholo- 
gischer illustrierter Handschriften des lateinischen Mittelalters, 3, London, 1953, p. 
157-160. 

50 E. TEMPLE, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. 900-1066, which is vol. 2 of J.J.G. 
ALEXANDER, ed., A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, London, 
1976, no. 42. The connection with Fleury, of course, is through Abbo and Berno ; 
but Abbo had been to England before Harley 2506 was copied. It appears that the 
same illuminator decorated several manuscripts copied at Ramsey Abbey and Fleury 
as well as Harley 2506, so that the last might have been copied at Ramsey as well as 
Winchester or Fleury ; see D. GREMONT and L. DONNAT, Fleury, le Mont Saint- 
Michel et Г Angleterre à la fin du Хе siècle et au début du ХЇ# siècle à propos du ma- 
nuscrit d' Orléans n? 127 (105), in Millénaire monastique du Mont Saint-Michel, 1, 
Paris, 1966, p. 751-793, esp. р. 775-777. 
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all of the planetary tables, and they imply the existence of the tables of 
Roman consuls and of the полес тісто. None of the extant ma- 
nuscripts contains more than does Harley 2506, so that the defective 
copy from which it was derived is the ancestor of all of them ; but the 
Harley manuscript contains several genuine phrases found in no other 
manuscript, so that the ancestor of all the other copies was probably a 
defective copy of its archetype. 


That archetype, which was probably in England in circa 1000, is as- 
sociated with Abbo of Fleury?!, the expert on computus who studied 
astronomy at Paris and Rheims in the late 960's and early 970's52 and 
was sent to Ramsey Abbey to teach between 986 and 9885? ; one of his 
pupils, indeed, was the monk Byrhtferth54, whose Manual of 1011 is 
evidence both of the fact that Abbo taught astronomy and of the general 
ineptitude of student or teacher or both. Part of Harley 2506 was copied 
from Harley 64755, a manuscript transcribed in France in the middle of 
the ninth century which was probably sent to England by Abbo ; and 
Harley 2506 contains a copy of an astronomical work written by Abbo 
in which he mentioned the year 97856, 


From the ancestor of Harley 2506, which I will dub a, was made a 
second copy, now lost, В. This second copy of а was apparently in the 
hands of a follower of Adelard of Bath?" ; all of its early descendants 
are associated with one or another of Adelard's works. One of these 
descendants is now Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale 235, a manus- 


51 See P. COUSIN, Abbon de Е leury-sur-Loire, Paris, 1954, and, most im- 
portantly, A. VAN DE VYVER, Les oeuvres inédites d' Abbon de Fleury, in Revue 
Bénédictine, 47 (1935), p. 125-169. 

52 AIMOINUS FLORIACENSIS, De vita et martyrio sancti Abbonis, in PL, 139, 
c. 390. For a date before 973 see VAN DE VYVER, Les oeuvres..., p. 160. 

53 PL, 139, c. 391-392. 

54 Byrhtferth' s Manual, ed. S.J. CRAWFORD, 1, in EETS, 127, London, 1929, 
p. 232, where Abbo's oral teaching is recorded. See also C. HART, The Ramsey 
_ Computus, in English Historical Review, 85 (1970), р. 29-44. 

55 SAXL and MEIER, p. 149-151. 

56 A. VAN DE VYVER, Les oeuvres..., p. 146, and Les plus anciennes tra- 
ductions..., p. 677-678. 

57 The association of his translations with this lost manuscript must be dated 
after his return to England in ca. 1120, and cannot have occurred much later than 1140 
in light of the several manuscripts containing his works and the Preceptum copied in 
the middle of the twelfth century. 
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cript copied in the twelfth century?3. It was formerly in Mont-St.- 
Michel, and may have been brought there from Ұіпсһеѕіег59. Avran- 
ches 235 once contained Adelard of Bath's translation of Thàbit ibn 
Qurra’s Мадаја fi-’l-talismat as the Liber prestigiorum®, and still pre- 
serves a version of Adelard's translation of Abii Ma'shar's Kitab al- 
mudkhal al-saghir as the Isagoga minor9!. 


A gemellus of Avranches 235 is the section of Oxford, Corpus 
Christi College 283 that contains the text of the Preceptum with none of 
the tables62. This manuscript was copied in the late eleventh century, 
but was at some time — presumably in the twelfth century — brought to 
Chartres, and there joined with various texts that were popular at that 
great center in the twelfth century, including the revision of Adelard's 
version of al-Khwarizmi’s al-Zij al-Sindhind that is associated with 
Petrus Alfonsus. 


From a third copy of 8, which I shall call y, are descended the Char- 
trian manuscripts, all of the twelfth century. The first is Chartres 214, 
now destroyed, which may, of course, be у itself ; it contained Ade- 
lard’s original version of al-Khwarizmi®3. Next is Chartres 498, the 


58 The Preceptum is on f. 1-16 and 17-26. || 

59 For the close connections between Winchester and Mont St-Michel in the 
twelfth century see G. NORTIER, Les bibliothéques médiévales des abbayes bénédic- 
tines de Normandie, Caen, 1966, p. 140. 

60 For this treatise on talismans by Thàbit see D. PINGREE, The Diffusion of 
Arabic Magical Texts in Western Europe, in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel 
medio evo europeo, Roma, 1987, p. 59-102, esp. p. 74-75. An edition is being pre- 
pared by C. Burnett. 

61 See F.J. CARMODY, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sciences in Latin 
Translation, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1956, p. 98. An edition of this also is being 
prepared by C. Bumett. 

62 The Preceptum is on f. 65-81v, the al-Khwarizmi in a later hand on f. 114- 
145, for which see O. NEUGEBAUER, The Astronomical Tables of al-Khwarizmi, 
Kgbenhavn, 1962, p. 133-234. For the manuscript’s connection with Chartres, and 
particularly with Chartres 214, see C. BURNETT, The Contents and Affiliation of the 
Scientific Manuscripts Written at, or Brought to, Chartres in the Time of John of 
Salisbury, in The World of John of Salisbury, Oxford, 1984, p. 127-160, esp. p. 
130-132, 137, 141, and 146. 

63 ОМОМТ, MOLINIER, COUDERC, and COYECQUE, Catalogue général des ma- 
nuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de France : Départements, XI : Chartres, Paris, 
1890, p. 109-110. The Preceptum was оп f. 1-13, al-Khwarizmi on f. 41-102. Char- 
tres 214 is manuscript C in A. ВІДЕМВО, К. BESTHORN, and Н. SUTER, Die astro- 
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second volume of Thierry of Chartres’ Heptateuchon™, also destroyed ; 
in this copy the tables of the Preceptum are intermingled with those of 
Adelard's version of al-Zij al-Sindhind®5. And finally comes the second 
part of Paris BN latin 1475496. Closely related to the text in Chartres 
498 is that in Firenze, Conventi soppressi Ј.1Х.3967 ; and closely re- 
lated to the text in Paris BN latin 14754 is that in Hannover IV 39468, 
Both the Firenze and the Hannover manuscripts were copied in the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. 


From this it is clear that six of the nine known manuscripts of the 
Preceptum are connected with Chartres, though their source most likely 
came from England ; and that that source, which was associated with 
the translations of Adelard of Bath, was descended from the manuscript 
from which were copied the Harley and Avranches manuscripts, a 
source which was probably brought (or sent) to England in the late tenth 
century by Abbo of Fleury. Abbo presumably found his manuscript in 
northern France, perhaps at Paris or Rheims. 


The ninth manuscript, Palatinus latinus 1417 in the Vatican, was 
copied in southern Germany in the middle of the eleventh century®. It 
now contains only the Liber Nimrod, of which it is the oldest surviving 
copy ; but on folio 1 a fifteenth century scribe has written a table of 
contents which includes : «libellus seu tractatus Ptolomei regis ad scien- 


nomischen Tafeln des Muhammad ibn Misa al-Khwarizmi, København, 1914 (Mem. 
Acad. Roy. Sci. et Lett. de Danemark, series 7, Letters 3, 1). 

64 See E. JEAUNEAU, Le «Prologus in Eptatheucon» de Thierry de Chartres, in 
Medieval Studies, 16 (1954), p. 171-175, repr. in his Lectio philosophorum, Am- 
sterdam, 1973, p. 87-91. Thierry taught at Chartres between about 1120 and 1153, 
and died in 1157. 

65 The Preceptum is on f. 174-189v. I have used a copy of the microfilm be- 
longing to the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies at Toronto, to whose gene- 
rosity I am greatly indebted. 

66 On f. 233-255. Concerning the history of this manuscript see S.J. LIVESEY 
and R.H. ROUSE, Nimrod the Astronomer, in Traditio, 37 (1981), p. 203-266, esp. 
p. 224. 

67 Оп f. 13-32. This manuscript once belonged to Coluccio Salutati (1331- 
1406) ; see P.L. ROSE, The Italian Renaissance of Mathematics, Genéve, 1975, p. 
27 and 57. It was later willed to San Marco by Niccoló Niccoli (ca. 1364-1437) ; see 
ROSE, p. 33 and 62. 

68 On f. 39-63v. 
69 LIVESLEY and ROUSE, Nimrod..., р. 217. 
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dum horas diei et noctis», that is, the Liber horologii Ptolomei regis, 
and : «tractatus de distinctione climatum mundi et de terminis septem 
climatum», which precisely describes the first chapter of the Preceptum. 
If this identification of the last item in the Palatinus with the Preceptum is 
correct?9, it would be exceedingly useful to find either it or a descendant 
since it is perhaps independent of the manuscripts from England and 
Chartres. 


That the Preceptum was known early in southern Germany is made 
likely by a chapter in a computistical treatise preserved of f. 41v of ma- 
nuscript 248 at St. Gall’! which was copied in the first third of the ninth 
century. The title of this chapter is : «Si vis scire a Septembre usque ad 
Decembrem, hoc est ab initio anni Aegyptiorum». This is a clear refer- 
ence to the Alexandrian calendar as employed in the Preceptum with the 
substitution of Roman month names for Egyptian — e.g., of September 
for Thoth. I know of no other Latin source than the Preceptum from 
which the St. Gall computist could have acquired his knowledge of this 
Romanized form of the Alexandrian calendar. 


The second piece of evidence is also from the first third of the ninth 
century, from Fulda where Hrabanus Maurus wrote his De computo. 
Hrabanus states?? : «modo autem, id est anno dominicae incarnationis 
DCCCXX mense Iulio nona die mensis, est Sol in XXIII parte Cancri, 
Luna in nona parte Tauri, stella Saturni in signo Arietis, Iovis in Librae, 
Martis in Piscium, Veneris quoque stella et Mercurii, quia iuxta Solem in 
luce diurna modo sunt, non apparet in quo signo morentur». In fact, on 
the afternoon of 9 July 820, the Sun was at Cancer 21°, the Moon at 
Taurus 30? (it was at Taurus 9? at about sunset of 7 July), Saturn at Aries 
19°, Jupiter at Libra 29°, Mars at Pisces 16°, Venus at Cancer 26°, just 5? 


70 VAN DE VYVER, Les plus anciennes traductions..., р. 686, fn. 140, suggests 
that the De distinctione climatum mundi refers to chapters 18-19 of the De utili- 
tatibus astrolabii edited by Bubnov (see fn. 79). 

71 A. CORDOLIANI, Les manuscrits de comput ecclésiastique de l’ Abbaye de 
Saint Gall du УШ au ХП siècle, in Zeitschrift für Schweizerische Kirchengeschichte 
— Revue d' histoire ecclésiastique Suisse, 49 (1955), p. 161-200, esp. p. 175. The 
names of the Egyptian months are to be found with the dates in the Roman calendar 
‘with which they begin іп BEDE, De temporum ratione, 11, in C.W. JONES, Bedae 
Opera de temporibus, Cambridge, Mass., 1943, p. 205 ; cf. HRABANUS, De comp., 
30, p; 234-235. 

2 De comp., 48, p. 259. 
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from the Sun and so invisible, and Mercury at Leo 16?, some 25? from 
the Sun and so, presumably, visible briefly after sunset, though Hraba- 
nus apparently did not see it. In any case, his method of reporting the 
longitude of the Sun and the Moon to the degree while only giving those 
of the superior planets in their zodiacal signs, taken together with his 
statement about the invisibility of the inferior planets, indicates that 
Hrabanus computed the longitudes of the two luminaries, and observed 
those of the planets. The only text for computing longitudes available in 
the West in 820 was the Preceptum ; and, though it originally had pla- 
netary tables, since at least the tenth century it has contained only the 
tables for the two luminaries. Using the Handy Tables I compute the 
longitude of the Sun at noon in Alexandria of 9 July 820 to be Cancer 
23;19°, that of the Moon Taurus 26;16?. Since Rome is, according to the 
Preceptum, 1 1/2 and 1/10 hours West of Alexandria, at noon of 9 July 
820 in Rome the longitude of the Moon would be computed to be about 
Taurus 28?. Fulda is a little bit more than 12°, or about 48 minutes of 
time, West of Rome, which would make little difference in the Moon's 
longitude. I don't know whether Hrabanus could account for the 
longitudinal difference between Fulda and Rome. It is tempting to cor- 
rect Hrabanus' 9? of Taurus to 29? ; but the accepted reading is sup- 
ported by a manuscript copied by Walahfrid Strabo at Reichenau within 
about five years of the composition of the De сотршо"?, and another 
that was collated by Walahfrid at Fulda in the period between 827 and 
82974. There remains the strong possibility, given the opaque nature of 
the instructions in the Preceptum, that Hrabanus made a mistake. This 
problem cannot at present be definitively solved. However, given that 
he must have had a set of astronomical tables to arrive at any longitude 
expressed in such precise terms, the probability is that Hrabanus had a 
copy of the Preceptum at Fulda ; and the further probability is that it had 
already lost the planetary tables — i.e., that it was closely related to the 
manuscript in Northern France that was the ancestor of all our extant 
Copies. 


There is one other early horoscope that is pertinent to the history of 
the Preceptum. This is preserved in an illustration on f. 93v of Vossia- 
nus Q.79 in Leiden, a manuscript copied in northern France in the first 
half of the ninth century. The positions of the planets were probably 


73 Saint Gall 878 ; see De comp, p. 191-192. 
74 Oxford Can. misc. 353 ; see De comp., p. 190-191. 
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cast with the help of the Preceptum, the only set of astronomical tables 
known to have existed in Latin before the twelfth century. Eastwood 
dated’> the horoscope to 28 March 579, with Saturn in Aquarius as the 
diagram shows ; Jupiter just leaving the indicated Gemini ; Mars having 
retrograded 8? back from Scorpius, where it is shown to be, into Libra ; 
the Sun properly in Aries and the Moon properly opposite it in Libra ; 
but Venus in Aries when it is shown on the border of Taurus and 
Gemini, and Mercury in Pisces when it is shown on the border of Pisces 
and Aries. If Eastwood is correct, the Preceptum still had its planetary 
tables in the late sixth century, which is not surprising. But another date 
for the horoscope is possible — 14 April 81676, near the beginning of 
the reign of Louis the Pious (814-840) who was noted for his interest in 
astronomy". At this time Saturn was again in Aquarius and Jupiter at 
the end of Gemini ; Mars had just retrogressed out of Scorpius into 
Libra ; the Sun was at the end of Aries, and the Moon was in Libra ; 
Venus was in Gemini, and Mercury in Aries. This is not a great im- 
provment, if any at all, because of the peculiar and ambiguous manner 
the artist has chosen for depicting the positions of Venus and Mercury in 
relation to the Sun, the earth, and the zodiacal signs ; this method, inci- 
dentally, reflects not a theory of the heliocentric orbits of the two inferior 
planets, but the simple fact that in Ptolemaic astronomy the centers of the 
epicycles of Venus and Mercury have a longitude equal to that of the 
mean Sun. The horoscope represents the mean longitudes of the su- 


75 B.S. EASTWOOD, Origins and Contents of the Leiden Planetary Configuration 
(MS. Voss. Q. 79, f. 93v), an Artistic Astronomical Schema of the Early Middle 
Ages, in Viator, 14 (1983), p. 1-40, esp. p. 2-4. 

76 The apparent date in the illustration on f. 93v of Vossianus Q. 79 and the date 
as computed by means of B. TUCKERMAN, Planetary, Lunar, and Solar Positions. 
A.D. 2 to A.D. 1649 at Five-day and Ten-day Intervals, Philadelphia, 1964, are as 
follows : 


Planet Manuscript 28 March 579 14 April 816 
Saturn Aquarius Aquarius 7? Aquarius 25? 
Jupiter Gemini Cancer 1? Gemini 30? 
Mars Scorpius Libra 22? retr. Libra 29? retr. 
Sun Aries Aries 10? Aries 29? 
Venus Taurus/Gemini Aries 15? Gemini 21? 
Mercury Pisces/Aries Pisces 23? Aries 16? 
Moon Libra Libra 10? Libra 12? 


77 See, e.g., Vita Hludowici imperatoris, ей. С.Н. PERTZ, МСН, Scriptores, 2, 
Hannover, 1829, p. 604-648, esp. chapter 58 on p. 642-643. 
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perior planets and the luminaries, the anomalies of the inferior planets. 
But, if the horoscope was cast in the Spring of 816, shortly before the 
Leiden manuscript was produced, that fact would suggest that a com- 
plete copy of the Preceptum was still available in northern France in the 
early ninth century — at Louis’ court, if that is where the codex was 
produced — but an already truncated copy was all that was available to 
Hrabanus at Fulda. I suspect, therefore, that Eastwood's date in the late 
sixth century is correct, though the early ninth century date remains a 
possibility. 


Few indeed are the medieval scholars aside from those whom I 
mentioned who can be shown to have read the Preceptum. It is clear, 
for instance, that the statement made by Hugh of St. Victor, who died in 
about 1141, that : « Ptolomaeus rex Aegypti» write «canones ... quibus 
cursus astrorum invenitur» is based on Isidore of Saville's expansion of 
Cassiodorus rather than directly on the Preceptum?8. But it is probably 
the Preceptum that is referred to in the De utilitatibus astrolabii written by 
Abbo's contemporary, Gerbert (972-1003)79. And Rudolph of Bruges 
seems to have used it to compute the longitude of the Sun at Béziers on 
24 April 114480. With the introduction of serious astronomical tables 
translated from or based on Arabic works available in Spain in the early 
twelfth century, the Preceptum became generally useless except as an 
antiquarian or bibliographical curiosity. As such it appears for the last 
time in medieval literature, as far as I am aware, in the Speculum astro- 
nomiae of Albertus Magnus®!. Earlier still, in the middle of the twelfth 


78 LIVESLEY and ROUSE, Nimrod..., p. 235. 

79 Edited as Gerberti liber de astrolabio by М. ВОВКОУ, Gerberti postea Silvestri 
П papae Opera Mathematica, Berlin, 1899, p. 109-147 ; for Ptolemy see I, 2 (p. 
116), XIII, 2 (p. 135) and XVIII, 1 (p. 139). On the authenticity of the attribution to 
Gerbert see P. KUNITZSCH, Glossar der arabischen Fachausdrücke in der mittelalter- 
lichen europáischen Astrolabliteratur, Góttingen, 1983, p. 455-571, esp. 479-480 
(Nachrichten Akad. Wiss. Góttingen, Phil.-hist. КІ., 1982, 11). 

80 R. MERCIER, Astronomical Tables in the Twelfth Century, in Adelard of 
Bath, ed. C. BURNETT, London, 1987, p. 87-115, esp. p. 114-115, shows that 
Rudolph most likely used Ptolemy's tables to compute the solar longitude, but he 
wrongly states that it would have been impossible to use these tables. Men of intel- 
ligence, such as Hrabanus and Rudolph, clearly were able to overcome the difficulties 
the Preceptum presented to its readers. 

81 Alberto Magno. Speculum astronomiae, ed. S. CAROTI, M. PEREIRA, and S. 
ZAMPANI under the dir. of P. ZAMBELLI, Pisa, 1977, p. 10-11. 
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century, Thierry of Chartres could do nothing better when he copied the 
Preceptum into his Heptateuchon than playfully to retransliterate its Latin 
transliterations back into the Greek alphabet. Unfortunately, this attempt 
was a total disaster, rendering the already virtually impenetrable text 
even more obscure. For Thierry did not know Greek well enough to be 
able to select the correct Greek letters for his retransliteration, especially 
confounding aspirate with nonaspirate consonants and long with short 
vowels. 


The Preceptum was almost a complete failure as a translation because 
far too much of it was simply a transliteration. For a half millennium, 
then, before the eagerly sought after Arabic astronomical tables were 
translated, the Latin West had possessed copies of a set of tables supe- 
rior to al-Khwarizmi's al-Zij al-Sindhind translated by Adelard, but in a 
form whose opaqueness most medieval scholars were unable to pene- 
trate. 


Brown University, Providence 
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David Pingree 


My objectives in this paper are two: to reveal the richness of the tradition 
of the study of the Almagest! between the date of its composition in the 
middle of the second century АР? and its appearance simultaneously in 
Byzantium? and Baghdad" in the late eighth century, and to hypothesise 
about the origins of one of several commentaries on the Almagest that 
were composed during this period. 

The earliest documented attempt to discuss critically any portion of 
the Almagest was written by an otherwise totally obscure Artemidorus 
in the latter half of the second century or at the beginning of the third. A 
passage regarding the lunar theory of Books IV and V of the Almagest is 
quoted from this Artemidorus in the anonymous commentary on the 
Handy Tables edited by Jones and shown by him to contain an example 


Heiberg 1898-1903; translated into English by Toomer 1984. 
For the date, see Toomer 1984: 1. 


It is referred to by Stephanus the Philosopher c. 790: see Catalogus Codicum Astrolo- 
gorum Graecorum 2, 1900: 182. For the date of Stephanus, see Pingree 1989. 


See Pingree 1973. For the extant versions in Arabic, see the introductions in 
Kunitzsch 1986; 1991. 
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that can be dated 24 April 213. Artemidorus established a tradition — 
fortunately not followed universally — of failing to understand or of 
misrepresenting Ptolemy's statements in the Almagest. 

It is clear that Artemidorus, however deficient his understanding, 
approached the Almagest as an astronomer interested in the way in which 
Ptolemy's solutions to problems work mathematically. The same can be 
said of the two Alexandrian scholars who commented on the Almagest 
during the course of the fourth century. Pappus composed his ХхбМмлом" 
after 18 October 320, the date for which, in his commentary on Almagest 
VI 4, he computed the time of a mean conjunction of the sun and the 
moon.? Of Pappus's Scholion there survive in their entirety only Books V 
and VI; as we shall see, some fragments of other books — it is not yet 
clear how many — can be recovered from other sources. Rome conjec- 
tured that Pappus followed a tradition established by some earlier 
commentator of dividing each of the thirteen books of the Almagest 
(excluding, presumably, the Star Catalogue in VII and VIII) into sections 
called веорйнато; echoes of this practice survive in the commentary of 
Theon’ and in the later scholia. These divisions may have been more 
useful in the teaching of the Almagest, which was strongly directed 
toward the students' acquiring computational skills, than were 


Ptolemy's chapter divisions, which reflect his concern with the logical 
development of astronomical theory. Despite his emphasis on computa- 
tions, Pappus makes in Books V and VI about a dozen errors in calcula- 
tion, and in eight cases seems to have deliberately falsified his results in 
order to make them agree with the Almagest.” His students could not 
have been very alert since they seem to have let him get away with his 
slipshod habits. 


5 Jones 1990. 
6 Jones 1990: 11-12. 
7 The commentary on Books У and VI is edited by Rome 1931. 
8 Rome 1931: 180-183, cf. x-xiii. 
9 Rome 1931: xviii-xx. 
Traces occur, for example, in the scholia of Vaticanus Graecus 1594 discussed below. 


In Rome 1936: Ixxxv. 
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Theon composed his ‘Yxépvnya on the Almagest most probably in 
the 360s and 370s. Now that Professor Tihon has discovered most of 
Theon's commentary on Book V in the margins of Vaticanus Graecus 
198,? we have all of the "Үлӧрупио except for Book XI. Of the eighteen 
manuscripts of the commentary known to Rome the oldest is Lauren- 
tianus 28.18, copied in the ninth century and at present preserving only 
Books I to IV and VI. In fact, ten of the manuscripts contain nothing 
beyond Book VI, and they, without the Laurentianus, form Rome's Class 
II. So there existed an edition of Theon that broke the text at the end of 
Ptolemy's discussion of spherical trigonometry, and the theories of the 
sun, the moon, and eclipses. This is also the dividing point between the 
two volumes of Heiberg's critical edition. One wonders if the survival 
of Books V and VI of Pappus's ZyóAiov may not be due to their being the 
end of a first volume of an edition of which the second volume in its 
entirety, the first in its beginning have been lost. 

Theon assumes a fairly low level of mathematical ability and accom- 
plishment in his students. They need, for instance, to be instructed at 
great length on the multiplication and division of sexagesimal fractions 
and on a variety of geometrical theories, while in general Theon teaches 
them nothing beyond the replication of Ptolemy's calculations. If the 
students had gone on to study the five books of Theon's so-called Great 
Commentary on the Handy Tables,^ they would have learned how 
Ptolemy transformed the parameters and models of the Almagest into 
astronomical tables, but from neither Pappus nor Theon would they 
have learned how to conduct research that would lead to improvements 
in either Ptolemy's parameters or his models. 

If Cameron's interpretation is correct, Theon not only commented on 
the Almagest; he edited thetextoratleast BooksIandlI, while his daughter, 
Hypatia, edited at least that of Book Ш. It remains to be determined 


Books I and II were edited by Rome 1936, and Books III and IV in Rome 1943. Books HI, 
IV-X, and ХП-ХШ together with Book V of Pappus were published with the Almagest 
as Theonis Alexandrini In Claudii Ptolemaei Magnam Constructionem Commentariorum 
lib. XI (Basle, 1538); but this edition contains only a fragment of Theon on Book V. 


Tihon 1987. 
Books І-Ш have been edited by Tihon 1985-1991 (the first volume with J. Mogenet). 
Cameron 1990. 
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precisely in what ways they modified Ptolemy's text, or in what ways 
Нурайна changed her father’s 'Ynóuvnpo if, indeed, she did; some possi- 
bilities are given by Cameron; others have been pointed out by Tihon.'^ 

Questions concerning the situation in which Pappus and Theon 
taught the Almagest and what sort of students they might have attracted 
present problems whose solutions we can only guess at. The Suda, to be 
sure, states that Theon belonged to the Museum at Alexandria," but both 
the accuracy of this report and even the existence of the Museum in the 
late fourth century are in doubt. Pappus, Theon, and Hypatia all bore 
the title of philosopher, but this need not indicate an official teaching 
post. Theon remarks in the preface to his "Упбрупно:" “Не who is called 
to astronomize should not bring forward the nakpoAoytoa from philoso- 
phy’; this statement presumably reflects the attitude of all three to the 
relation of philosophy to astronomy. Moreover, the known works of all 
three are devoted almost exclusively to the mathematical sciences. They 
seem, then, to have been private teachers of quadrivial subjects to 
students who had received a basic education. Those students who 
studied the Almagest under their tutelage were interested primarily in 
learning the details of Ptolemy's mathematical models, and had no 
practical motive such as the practice of astrology. Astrologers operated 
with far less sophisticated material; at best they learned how to manipu- 
late the Handy Tables, a skill also taught by Theon.” 

So astronomy in the fourth century was merely the culmination of the 
quadrivium, a course of study whose pursuit would produce an edu- 
cated man; and it was considered to have been perfected in the Almagest, 
which an advanced student could hope to understand, but certainly not 
to improve. A different attitude was manifested by Neoplatonist phi- 
losophers in the fifth century; for Proclus took very seriously indeed the 
position of the planetary spheres in the universe as intermediaries be- 
tween the supercelestial, intellectual world, and this sublunar world of 
sensation. In his exposition of the Almagest, therefore, the '"Yrovónocig 
tOV GOTPOVOLIKOV Фтовесєау, while displaying a full command of its 


16 Tihon 1992: esp. 131-135. 
17 Ө 205 (2.702 Adler). 

18 Rome 1936: 319. 

19 Tihon 1978. 
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technical details, Proclus’s opening words are: ‘Great Plato, О comrade, 
deems it fit that he who is truly a philosopher, casting aside the senses 
and the whole wandering substance, say farewell to them, astronomize 
beyond heaven, and consider abstract slowness and swiftness there in 
their true number"? It is, then, only with reluctance that Proclus under- 
takes his explanation of the Almagest; and he ends the "Употоласіс by 
casting doubt on the reality of epicycles and eccenters, by pointing out 
that the astronomers have not ventured to assign causes for their mo- 
tions, and finally by criticizing them because: ‘Proceeding backwards, 
they do not decide upon what follows from hypotheses as the other 
sciences do, but they try to fashion the hypotheses from the conclu- 
sions' ? Despite such criticisms, Proclus and all succeeding Neoplaton- 
ists believed astronomy to be necessary to theology, and the Almagest to 
be the supreme achievement of astronomical studies. 

A student of Proclus named Hilarius of Antioch is stated in the 
Hypotyposis to have proved (or to possess a proof of) the equivalence of 
the epicyclic and eccentric models.” Damascius in his Life of Isidore 
informs us that Hilarius was dismissed from the Academy because 
Proclus could not stand his gluttony.” And Marinus, Proclus’s successor 
as the head of the Academy, is known to have commented on the Handy 
Tables, citing Pappus on Book У of the Almagest.” At the end of Photius’s 
summary of Damascius’s Life of Isidore we are told that Damascius 
studied geometry and arithmetic and the other mathematical sciences 
under Marinus at Athens, but that Ammonius in Alexandria was his 
instructor in Plato’s works and in Ptolemy’s Syntaxis.” Indeed, preced- 
ing the Almagest in several manuscripts is a report from the hand of 
Heliodorus of several observations made by himself and his brother 
Ammonius in Alexandria between 498 and 510.2 These notes are accom- 


Hypotyposis 1.1 (Manitius 1909: 2). 

Hypotyposis 7.55-57 (Manitius 1909: 238). 

Hypotyposis 3.73-88 (Manitius 1909: 76-84). 

Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 242.266 (6.50-51 Henry). 

Tihon 1976. 

Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 181 (2.192 Henry), cf. Codex 242.145 (6.36 Henry). 
Heiberg 1907: xxxiv-xxxvii, cf. Neugebauer 1975: 2.1038-1041. 
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panied by an anonymous Prolegomena to the Almagest, which Mogenet 
attributed to Eutocius,” though that attribution has been questioned by 
Knorr.” Thus a large number of Proclus’s students and immediate 
successors studied the Almagest. 

There remains one substantial, but little studied witness to late antique 
teaching of the Almagest. This was an apparently full-scale commentary 
out of which was fashioned a set of scholia.? The oldest copy of these 
scholia is one of the oldest copies of the Almagest itself. Vaticanus Graecus 
1594? is a magnificent folio volume of 284 leaves, copied in an early 
minuscule in the ninth century, normally with two columns per page. A 
note on fol. 284v written in the thirteenth century indicates that it then 
consisted of 315 folia; but, despite its loss of 31 folia since that time, it still 
contains, in addition to the Almagest (fols. 9-263v), Ptolemy's Ф@ск1с (fols. 
264-272), Пері критпріо» Kai hyepoviKod (fols. 272v-277), and "YnoÜéoei 
(fols. 278-283), for each of which itis one of the most important witnesses. 
This collection is preceded, on fols. 1-8v, by the IIpoAeyópeva, though 
incomplete at the end; the lost folia clearly contained the record of the 
observations made by Ammonius and Heliodorus at Alexandria in the 
early sixth century. This connects the text, in some undefined way, with 
the Almagest tradition of Alexandria. The likelihood is that its archetype 
emanated from that city in the sixth century. 

But we are interested not in the text itself, but in the copious scholia 
writteninits margins and between its columns. Most of these scholia were 
written by the original scribe in the ninth century; they appear to be 
extracted from a single commentary or course of lectures. Others were 
copied in perhaps the twelfth century; they contain, among many other 
things, important references to Islamic astronomy and to Theon's Great 
Commentary on the Handy Tables?! Another scribe, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, records at the end of the Almagest (fol. 263v) that the codex belonged 
to an unknown Leo the astronomer. And on fol. 1 is a note, written, if 


27 Mogenet 1956. 
28 Knorr 1989: 155-211. 


29 Mogenet 1975. 
30 Giannelli 1950: 223-225. 


Mogenet 1962; 1975: 307-311; Tihon 1989. 
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Ševčenko is correct, by Nicephorus Gregoras, who must have had access 
to this beautiful manuscript at Constantinople in the early fourteenth 
century. Three centuries later, in 1604, it was in the possession of Lelius 
Ruinus, from whose library it was purchased for the Vatican in 1622. 

Fortunately, because the margins whereon thescholia were written are 
frequently in such a damaged state and the ink so faded that help is 
desperately required in deciphering them, most of both the ninth century 
and the twelfth century scholia were copied in the thirteenth century onto 
fols. 25-80 of Vaticanus Graecus 184,” a manuscript of 220 folia copied by 
several contemporary scribes. A good idea of its date is furnished by the 
presence on fols. 2-8 of the oldest surviving copy of the Kat’ Тубоїс 
ynengopia їй Acyouévn peyáàn that was composed in 1252? following 
whichisa copy ofa ynongopta of 906 copied in 1270/1." Between this text 
and the scholia are the II poàeyóueva, the Canobic Inscription, and the report 
of the observations of Ammonius and Heliodorus, while following the 
scholia is the text of the Almagest (fols. 82-220), corrected in part directly 
from Vaticanus Graecus 1594.* It should not surprise us, then, that the set 
of scholia copied onto fols. 25-80 of Vaticanus Graecus 184 were copied 
directly from Vaticanus Graecus 1594, with no distinction being made, of 
course, between the ninth and the twelfth century scholia. 

The title of this collection of scholia is: £éovog ’AAeEavbpéws субМо. 
лдмо хрӯотшо eig rv MeyaAnv Lovtaévw. It is true that Theon has contrib- 
uted heavily if not heedfully to the composition of these scholia, but his 
words are often changed, and often supplemented by a later commenta- 
tor's sometimes silly remarks. Still, the scholia are at times useful for 
reconstructing Theon's text, especially since it provides evidence for the 
state of that text more than two hundred years before the copying of the 
Laurentian manuscript, to which it is closer than to the other manuscripts 
of Theon. Thedistanceintimeand culture ofourcommentator from Theon 
is perhaps indicated at one of the few points at which the scholiast dares 


Mercati and Franchi de' Cavalieri 1923: 210-212. 
Allard 1977. 

Pingree 1986: 398-406. 

Heiberg 1907: xcv-cxxvi. 


Heiberg 1907: cxvii-cxx, cf. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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tocontradicthis predecessor; for, when hecriticizes somenolongerextant 
tables of compound ratios produced by Theon,” he calls him sarcastically: 
6 péyas фіДОсофос, and remarks: ‘Behold, the tables of Theon have been 
preserved even though they are not correct’. 

Our commentator also frequently quotes from Pappus’s commentary, 
naming him directly;* these quotations are scattered throughout the 
Almagest,and soinform us of at leastsome of Pappus’s comments onbooks 
other than the fifth and the sixth of the Almagest. Undoubtedly many other 
quotations from Pappus exist among the scholia without direct attribu- 
tion; they willbe difficult indeed toidentify. Our commentator also quotes 
from, among others, Proclus and Marinus; this means that he must have 
written in the sixth century at the earliest. 

There seem to me tobe basically two different ways in which these scholia 
could have come into being. The first requires a single intelligence interpret- 
ing the text in a more or less consistent manner — consistent both with itself 
and with the author’s mathematical, astronomical, and philosophical points 
of view. But, if this were the case, it must be admitted that the author, in 
lecturing on the Almagest, has been content to copy from his predecessors 
many passages that seemed to him to be useful, though he occasionally 
expanded upon or added to them. The alternative hypothesis is to assume 
that some teacher sat down with several Almagest commentaries and com- 
piled his own commentary out of them, again occasionally interjecting his 
owncomments, butnot striving for consistency. This hypothesis would help 
to explain the triviality and/or disconnectedness of many of the mathemati- 
cal scholia as well as the contradictions or incompatibilities of some of the 
astronomical scholia with each other. But this hypothesis also has the neces- 
sary consequence that there existed in late antiquity several more commen- 
taries on the Almagest than those of Theon and Pappus. I wish now briefly to 
examinethe writings ofthosesixth and early seventh century scholars whom 
we know of and who can be shown to have studied the Almagest in order to 
assess the possibility of their having commented on it and to compare their 
known views with those found in our scholia. 

Seven scholars — Heliodorus, Eutocius, John Philoponus, Simplicius, 
Olympiodorus, Rhetorius of Egypt, and Stephanus of Alexandria —come 


37 Fol. 23v of Vat. gr. 1594 (V), fol. 30 of Vat. gr. 184 (v). 
38 E.g., fols. 31v and 189 of V, fols. 35 and 67v of v. 
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immediately to mind as students of Ptolemaic astronomy and as potential 
candidates for the authorship either of the commentary itself that lies 
behind ourscholia or of commentaries that contributed to it. Let us briefly 
consider each one, as this exercise will bear ample witness to the remark- 
able extent to which the Almagest was taught in late antiquity, as well as 
providing the necessary background to the solution to the problem of the 
authorship of the scholia that I shall propose at the end of this paper. 

The first candidate is Heliodorus, whose report of a series of seven 
astronomical observations was prefaced to the archetype of some of the 
more important manuscripts of the Almagest, including Vaticani Graeci 
184 and, once, 1594. Heliodorus made an observation in May 498 by 
himself, one in February 503 with his brother, Ammonius, and one in 
March 509 by himself. Heliodorus was probably also the observor in June 
509 who compared his observation of a conjunction of Mars and Jupiter 
with computations from the Kavóv (i.e, the Handy Tables) and the 
Удутабіс; clearly Heliodorus was an interested and reasonably compe- 
tent astronomer. But, though Tannery attributed to him the anonymous 
IIpoAeyóuevo?? and Boll some simple planetary schemes? borrowed by 
Rhetorius from the equally anonymous Zyólua to the Handy Tables 
together with some other Rhetorian pieces," his only known publication 
was a commentary on Paul of Alexandria's astrological Еісауауй, which 


commentary Heliodorus apparently entitled Лібаскоћо &строуоракт; 
aside from a few fragments in scattered manuscripts? and some citations 
by Rhetorius,? it is imperfectly known to us through its having been 
used by Olympiodorus as the basis for his commentary on Paul.“ In any 


Tannery 1894. 


Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum 7, 1908: 119-122, cf. Neugebauer 1958. 
This is Epitome III b 28 of Rhetorius, to be published in the second volume of the 
forthcoming edition by Pingree. 


Rhetorius 6.2. 


Warnon 1967: esp. 212-217. The question of Heliodorus's commentary needs further 
investigation. 


Rhetorius 6.5.1-11. 
Boer 1962, cf. Warnon 1967; Westerink 1971. 
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case, there is nothing in this material to indicate that Heliodorus might 
have been the author of a commentary on the Almagest as well. 

The second scholar is Eutocius of Ascalon, who dedicated his 
'"Ynóuvnuo on Archimedes's Пері сфо{рос кой cvAivSpou" to Ammonius, 
who was probably his teacher. Eutocius wrote primarily on mathemat- 
ics, commentaries on works of Archimedes and Apollonius, but he also 
composed a treatise on genethlialogy, the 'AotpoAoyobpevo; from this 
work Rhetorius has preserved a lengthy discussion of a horoscope that 
can be dated 28 October 497.“ As is usual in astrological texts, the 
positions of the planets were computed by means of the Handy Tables. 

But Eutocius is quite familiar with the Almagest as well. At the end of 
his commentary on Archimedes's ‘Н тоб xóxAov pétpnoic he refers to 
Ptolemy's method of computing chords as expounded in the Manua- 
twi] Убутабіс," and earlier in the same commentary he mentions that 
methods of finding the square-root of a given number are described by 
Heron in his Метріка and by Pappus, Theon, and many other commen- 
tators on the МғүбАл Убутаблс of Ptolemy.” We do not know who these 
other commentators might be; but it is of interest to note that the methods 
of both Heron and Theon are summarized in the anonymous 
IIpoAeyópevo which has been characterized by Mogenet as a commentary 
on the first book of the Almagest.? Mogenet further notes that Eutocius, 
in his commentary on the second book of Apollonius's Conics,? states 
that he has discussed compound ratios 'in the commentary published by 
us on the fourth theorem of the second book of Archimedes's Перї 
сфоїрос Kai коМудро» and in ће oxóJua of the first book of Ptolemy's 
Lovtaeic.” Mogenet takes this commentary by Eutocius on the first book 
to be identical with the IIpoAeyópueva and not to have been extended to 
the rest of the Almagest (an unprovable hypothesis); he buttresses this 


45 Heiberg 1915: 2. 


46 Rhetorius 6.52. Toomer 1976: 18 n. 2 surmises that this may be Eutocius's own 
horoscope. 


47 Heiberg 1915: 260. 
48 Heiberg 1915: 232. 
49 Mogenet 1956: 22-26. 
Heiberg 1893: 218. 
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theory of Eutocius's authorship by comparing the treatment of com- 
pound ratios in the IIpoAeyópeva with Eutocius's treatments of this 
subject in his commentaries on the Пері сфойрос kai коМуброг and on 
the Conics. It is on the basis of a re-examination of this comparison that 
Knorr denies that Eutocius could have written the IIpoAeyópevo, suggest- 
ing instead the obscure Arcadius whom also Eutocius mentions as the 
author of соутбурота along with Theon and Pappus.” For us it suffices 
to remark that what little concerning compound ratios our scholia con- 
tain is derived from or influenced by Theon, not by Eutocius or the 
IIpoAeyóuevo; and that the explanation of the multiplication and division 
of sexagesimal fractions given in our scholia as well as other material is 
different from those presented in the IIpoAeyópeva. I conclude that 
neither Eutocius nor the author of the IIpoAeyónevoa. wrote our commen- 
tary nor was followed in his mathematics by our commentator. One can 
only hope that parts of Eutocius's lost commentary, whether it was just 
on Book I or on all of the Almagest, may be preserved in the scholia that 
adorn the margins of other Almagest manuscripts. 

John Philoponus, who demonstrates his interest and competence in 
mathematical astronomy in his Пері тўс тоб &otpoAó[ov xprjoeoc xoi 
xotaoxevfig" clearly studied the Almagest (presumably under his 
teacher, Ammonius) since in his commentary on Aristotle's Metewpodo- 
үка, in his De opificio mundi, and in the De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum 
he refers to Hipparchus's and Ptolemy's hypothesis of a ninth, starless 
sphere, which can be deduced from Almagest VII3, and to their value for 
the rate of precession.” Philoponus's statement that Ptolemy attributes 
to Aristotle the view that the planets have no proper motion of their own 
comes from the second book of the Planetary Hypotheses rather than from 
the Almagest, but the refutation of Aristotle's counteracting spheres does 
not There is no reason at all to believe that Philoponus wrote a 


Heiberg 1915: 120, cf. Knorr 1989: 166-168. Nothing, of course, makes us certain that 
Arcadius's сбутаура was a commentary on the Almagest. 


Segonds 1981. 


John Philoponus, In Meteora (САС 14.1) p. 110 Hayduck; De opificio mundi pp. 15-16, 
113, 115-117 Reichardt; De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum p. 537 Rabe. 


john Philoponus, In Meteora (CAG 14.1) p. 109 Hayduck; De opificio mundi pp. 
114-115 Reichardt. 
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commentary on the Almagest; and in any case his Monophysite tenden- 
cies conflict with the theology of our scholiast. 

At this point I shall break the chronological sequence and, skipping 
temporarily overSimplicius, turn to Olympiodorus. He, as we have seen, 
utilized Heliodorus's commentary on Paul of Alexandria's astrological 
Eicoyoyn as the basis for his own lectures on that text delivered in Alexan- 
dria during the summer of 564.7 The original version of this commentary 
refers only to the Handy Tables; and Olympiodorus's explanations of 
astronomical matters does not rise above the rather low level achieved by 
Paul. However, in his commentary on Aristotle's Метешродоука Olym- 
piodorus does demonstrate some familiarity with the Almagest. What he 
repeats from that text are quite specific things: the ratios of the distances 
of the sun, the moon, and the tip of the earth's shadow from the center of 
the earth; the fact that the size of the sun is 170 times that of the earth; 
that the greater a celestial body's parallax, the closer it is to the earth;? and 
that the fixed stars move with precession 1°in 100 years." Ina commentary 
on the MeteopoAoytiG, of course, there is little room for the discussion of 
mathematical astronomy; still it must be conceded that Olympiodorus no- 
where in his extant writings displays the knowledge of or interest in mathe- 
matics that a commentator on the Almagest ought to possess. Therefore I 
conclude hatheis unlikely to have been the author of any part of our scholia. 

We turn now to our fifth candidate, Rhetorius of Egypt, who wrote an 
enormous astrological compendium, entitled Өпсохрої, in the early sev- 
enth century, most likely at Alexandria." In the first four chapters of the 
sixth book he assembles astronomical information that he believes willbe 
useful to astrologers. His sources include the anonymous fifth or sixth 
century scholia on the Handy Tables? Theon of Smyrna's Tà xotà тоу 
ноӨтнолукбу хрӯсіцо eic thv ПА&тоуос &váyvocw, and Ptolemy's ®dceig 


See the works cited in note 43. 

Olympiodorus, In Meteora (CAG 12.2) p. 68 Stüve, cf. Almagest 5.15. 
Olympiodorus, In Meteora (САС 12.2) р. 19 Stüve, cf. Almagest 5.16. 
Olympiodorus, In Meteora (CAG 12.2) р. 75 Stüve, cf. Almagest 5.17. 
Olympiodorus, In Meteora (CAG 12.2) p. 76 Stüve, cf. Almagest 7.2. 
Pingree 1977. 

Tihon 1973. 
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блЛаубу йотёроу. He also at several points cites the Lovtagig — at one 
point, for instance, to the effect that the solar parallax is 2 minutes 
(Ptolemy's maximum is 0;2,51°)” and, most surprisingly, that both Venus 
and Mercury manifest a parallax. This seems a deduction from the com- 
puted distances from the earth of the two inferior planets which we will 
discuss later as it occurs in our commentary, but there without any 
reference to the parallax of the inferior planets. Note that Ptolemy explic- 
Шу denies a parallax of any (observable) size for them.” This suggests that 
Rhetorius is relying on some elaboration and correction of the Almagest. 
However, the general crudeness of Rhetorius’s astronomical knowledge 
confirms our conclusion that he cannot be an authority for our commen- 
tary, but he does bear witness to the fact that the Almagest was still being 
studied at Alexandria a decade or two before the Muslim conquest in 642. 

Our next to last candidate is Stephanus of Alexandria. He has been 
identified, ever since Usener’s pamphlet of 1880,“ with the author of the 
commentary on the Handy Tables of which all of the evidence within the 
body of the commentary proclaims the author to have been the emperor 
Heraclius himself. The earliest reference that we possess to Stephanus’s 
activities as a commentator оп the works of Ptolemy is in the extravagant 
and fraudulent introduction to the ’AnoteAcopatixh npaypateta com- 
posed by a certain Stephanus the Philosopher in 775.7 This Stephanus, 
claiming rightly or wrongly to be an Alexandrian and asserting that he is 
writing shortly after Muhammad’s Hijra in 622, states that he has ex- 
plained, among many other texts, тос ттоАєноїкбс (lacuna) xoi ХУоутббецс 
xaiópyavikàc оотоб payyavetac. Into the lacuna Usener suggests inserting 
the word коуоуоурафіос, thereby making the later eighth century 
Stephanus a witness to the early seventh century Stephanus's authorship 
of the ‘Heraclian’ commentary on the Handy Tables. While the later 
Stephanus may notbe an altogether credible witness to іє" (though it is 


62 Rhetorius 6.3.87, cf. Almagest 5.18. 

63 Almagest 9.1. 

64 Usener 1914. 

65 See Usener 1914: 266-289, esp. 267; for Stephanus the Philosopher, see note 3 above. 


66 Inhislater astronomical work he attributed the Handy Tables to Heraclius (Catalogus 
Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum 2, 1900: 182). 
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certainly likely that Stephanus did write the commentary for — even 
perhaps with — the emperor), he is a witness to Stephanus's fame as an 
astronomer in Byzantium in the late eighth century, and later Byzantine 
sources confirm the reality of this reputation. Stephanus of Alexandria 
cannot, therefore, be excluded from our list of potential commentators on 
the Almagest, especially since Stephanus the Philosopher expressly states 
him to have written such a commentary. However, I have found nothing 
yet in our scholia to link them with Stephanus of Alexandria. 

But I believe that Stephanus the Philosopher will lead us back to the 
milieu in which the commentary was written. I have shown elsewhere 
that he was a student of Theophilus of Edessa in Baghdad in the 760s, 
from whom he would have learned Ptolemaic astronomy as well as the 
new Indo-Irano-Greek astronomy of the early ‘Abbasids, based in part 
on an earlier Syrian tradition.” Theophilus had studied Greek science in 
Greek — including, clearly the Almagest® — in the early decades of the 
eighth century at Edessa, and perhaps also at nearby Harran. We can by 
no means provide a continuous chain of scholars of the Almagest linking 
Theophilus to the Neoplatonist philosophers such as Damascius, Pris- 
cianus Lydus,” and Simplicius who, according to almost entirely con- 
vincing evidence assembled by Tardieu,” had settled at Harran after 
their return from Persia (i.e., Ctesiphon) in 533. Severus Sebokht, who 
was educated at nearby Nisibis in Syriac, Greek, and Pahlavi in the early 
seventh century (he was an old and ailing man in 661/662) certainly 
knew his Almagest well! but the name of no other astronomer from 
north-eastern Syria comes to mind till we get back to Sergius of Reshaina, 
an older contemporary of Simplicius. 

It is only in our imaginations, then, that we can reconstruct a 
continuous school of Ptolemaic astronomy flourishing in Syria between 
the sixth and the ninth century, in which century that region produced 


Pingree 1975; see also Pingree 1973. 
Pingree 1989: 237. 


Priscianus used the Almagest in composing his Solutiones ad Chosroem, perhaps at 
Harran in the mid-530s (CAG: Supplementum Aristotelicum 1.2, p. 42 Bywater). 


Tardieu 1986; 1987; 1990. 
See esp. Nau 1929-1931. 
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such highly competent astronomers as Thabit ibn Qurra of Harran, 
Qusta ibn Luqa of Ba'albak, and al-Battani of Raqqa. Their existence 
in combination with that of Severus and Theophilus is the best evidence 
so far available for the continuity of the teaching tradition of the 
Almagest in Syria. Thabit and al-Battani were members of the religious 
community that called itself Sabian, while Qusta, like our proposed 
seventh and eighth century links, Severus and Theophilus, was a 
Christian, though the three were of different persuasions. We must not 
suppose that such doctrinal differences raised an insuperable barrier 
to the transmission of scientific knowledge; Severus is known to have 
had contacts, though not necessarily friendly, with anti-Monophysite 
Greeks on Cyprus through his student Basil, and had argued against 
the Maronites before the Caliph Mu'awiya iri 659; and Theophilus, a 
Maronite, was active as an astrological advisor to the 'Abbasid court 
from the 750s till his death in 785, and at that court shared his 
knowledge of Greek astrology and astronomy with Masha'allah, a 
Persian Jew.” 

Let us turn now to the first link in this chain that we have so hypo- 
thetically forged, Simplicius of Cilicia. We are informed by the philoso- 
pher himself? that he was present in Alexandria when his teacher, 
Ammonius, observed the longitude of Arcturus with an armillary 
sphere, and thereby confirmed the Almagest’s constant of precession; 
such a conclusion requires Ammonius to have made an error of about 
1,309 in his determination of Arcturus's longitude.” Still, the report 
suffices to show us that Simplicius, like his colleague Damascius, studied 
the Almagest under Ammonius; and his familiarity with that text is 
amply demonstrated in his commentary on the De caelo.” We also know 
that Simplicius was a careful student of Euclid, as was the author of our 
scholia, since his commentary on the beginning of the Elements is exten- 


See Pingree 1973; forthcoming. 
Simplicius, In Cael. (CAG 7, 1894) p. 462 Heiberg. 
This represents Ptolemy's initial error in determining Arcturus's tropical longitude. 


Simplicius, In Cael. (CAG 7, 1894) pp. 32, 411, 462, 474 (where Simplicius attributes 
the theory behind the distances of the moon, Mercury, Venus, and the sun found in 
Proclus's Hypotyposis and our scholium to the Убутобіс itself: see notes 85, 86), 506, 
539, 542 Heiberg. 
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sively quoted in its Arabic translation by al-Nayrizi.” It is possible, then, 
that Simplicius either wrote the commentary which is the source of our 
scholia or else a commentary that was utilized by the compiler of the 
commentary on which those scholia are based. 

And there are indeed statements in the scholia that may emanate from 
our philosopher. We begin with the observation of Arcturus undertaken 
by Ammonius and witnessed by Simplicius. This is based on Almagest 
VIII 3, where Ptolemy describes the construction of a solid sphere or 
celestial globe on which are marked the stars, with, according to 
Ptolemy, Sirius being the reference star;" its longitude in 1 Antoninus or 
137 AD was, according to Ptolemy, Gemini 17 2/39, or 12 1/3? before 
the summer solstice. This distance, according to Ptolemy's theory of 
precession, will decrease by 1? in every 100 years. Ammonius chose to 
test precession — which had been vigorously denied by Proclus? — not 
by observing Sirius's distance from the summer solstice, but Arcturus's 
from the autumnal equinox. In the Almagest the longitude of Arcturus is 
given as Virgo 27°,” i.e., 3? from the equinox. Our commentator! how- 
ever, reverts to Ptolemy's use of Sirius as the reference star (in this, as in 
some of his wording, he follows Theon), and remarks: ‘Having found 
the Dog-star at the beginning of the reign of Antoninus to be distant from 
the summer solstice 12 1/3 degrees, after 500 years we shall have it 
distant 7 1/3 (degrees)'. This indicates not only that our commentator 
sustains Ammonius against Proclus, but that he wrote after 537 and 
before 637. The earlier years of this century would nicely fit into the 
active life of Simplicius, the latter years into that of Stephanus. Of course, 


Besthorn and Heiberg 1893-1932: 8-40. For the Latin translation by Gerard of 
Cremona, which fills a lengthy lacuna in the Arabic, see the inadequate edition by 
Curtze 1899: 1-42. The source of al-Nayrizi's notion that the purpose of studying 
Euclid is to prepare oneself to read the Almagest (Besthorn and Heiberg 1893-1932: 
6) might be from Simplicius or from al-Hajjaj. 


See Neugebauer 1975: 2.890-892. 
Almagest 8.1. 

Hypotyposis 7.45-47 (Manitius 1909: 234). 
Almagest 7.5. 

Fol. 169 of V, fol. 62v of v. 
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considering the amount of interest in the Almagest during this period we 
cannot limit our choice of author to only these two. 

Another significant astronomical theory to which our commentator 
refers is that of the order and distances of the planets from the earth. 
Ptolemy had shown in the Almagest that the maximum distance of the 
moon from the center of the earth is 6410 earth radii,” and that the mean 
distance of the sun is 1210 earth radii.? In the second half of the first book 
of the Planetary Hypotheses* Ptolemy calculated, by the approximate 
ratios to each other of rounded values derived from the parameters of the 
Almagest, the minimum and maximum distances of the planets; this 
computation is summarized more or less accurately for the moon, Mer- 
сигу, Venus, and the sun by Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus;® 
butin the Hypotyposis® he presents а computation based on other parame- 
ters equal or very close to those that appear in the Almagest. Precisely the 
same numbers, though embedded іп а far more elaborate exposition than 
is presented by Proclus in the 'Ynotónooic, are found in our commentary, 
in a scholium on Almagest IX 1.37 This seems to represent the source of 
Proclus'sreportinthe Hypotyposis,? which was written apparently before 
he composed his commentary on the Timaeus, by which time he knew the 
last half of the first book of the Planetary Hypotheses, which we know 


otherwise only from its ninth century translation into Arabic. 

The Hypotyposis was apparently also written before Proclus's com- 
mentary on the Republic in which Ptolemy's criticism of the Aristotelian 
adaptation of Eudoxus's theory of homocentric spheres is reported.” 


Almagest 5.13. 
Almagest 5.15. 


Goldstein 1967: 28-30 (Arabic); 6-7 (English); Morelon 1993: esp. 62-71; see Neuge- 
bauer 1975: 2.919-922. 


Proclus, In Timaeum 3.62-63 Diehl. Proclus ascribes this computation to Ptolemy in 
the Hypotheses. 


Hypotyposis 7.19-23 (Manitius 1909: 220-224). 
Fol. 174 in V, fol. 63v in v. 


This must go back to a commentary written before Proclus, conceivably that by 
Pappus. 


Proclus, In Rempublicam 2.230 Kroll. 
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This criticism is found in the second book of the Planetary Hypotheses, 
also lost in Greek, but preserved in Arabic.” 

Hitherto only Proclus and Simplicius among Greek scholars have 
been known to have read the second book of the Planetary Hypotheses; to 
them we have joined Philoponus”’. Now we can add to their number the 
author of our commentary on the Almagest.” The relevant scholium, 
relating to Almagest XIII 2, describes the mechanism employed by 
Ptolemy to account for planetary latitude £v тў Sevtépa 1àv "У ловесєфу 
«0100 боо BiBAiwv. This scholium leads me to conjecture that the scholi- 
ast has derived at least this comment and probably others from a 
commentary by Simplicius or one of his followers in Syria. As we shall 
see, there are other passages in the scholia whose authorship it would be 
impossible to ascribe to Simplicius; but Syria seems to be the right place 
since it is there, apparently, that the Greek manuscript of the entire 
Planetary Hypotheses survived to be translated into Arabic. That transla- 
tion is said in one of its two copies to have been corrected by Thabit ibn 
Qurra;? though the poor quality of the Arabic makes this claim doubtful, 
it is clear that Thabit knew the second part of Book I. Moreover, опе of 
the two classes of the Greek manuscripts that contain the first half of 
Book I consists of Vaticanus Graecus 1594 and its descendents,” so that 
the history of this text and of our scholia are closely bound together. I 
would guess that its ancestry goes back through Syria to Alexandria. 

Among the scholia are several that seem too mathematically primitive 
to be worthy of Simplicius; but, of course, we do not know what level of 
competence may have been attained by his pupils. More seriously 
against his authorship of the commentary as a whole is a series of three 


90 Goldstein 1967: 36 ff. 


91 Simplicius, In Cael. (CAG 7, 1894) p. 456, cf. Heiberg 1907: 110 (Ptolemy); for 
Philoponus, see the passages cited in note 53. 


Fol. 247v in V, fol. 75 in v. 
Leiden arab. 1155: see Goldstein 1967: 13. 


Tashil al-majasti, in Morelon 1987: 13-15. This was translated into Latin under the 
title De hiis que indigent expositione antequam legatur Almagesti: the passage in question 
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theological scholia on Almagest I 1, where Ptolemy remarks: ‘The first 
cause of the first motion of all things, if one were to consider it simply, 
one might think to be an invisible (дӧротоу) and unmoving (дкіуттоу) 
deity, and the type (of philosophy) concerned with investigating this to 
be веоЛоуїкбу, since such an activity is above somewhere in the loftiest 
parts of the universe (ðv nov лєрї tà ueveopócata тоб xóopov). In this 
statement Ptolemy follows Aristotle's description of the prime mover in, 
e.g., Metaphysics A 7. 

The first theological scholium is as follows: "Не spoke well (when he 
said): "Unmoving divine (Өғїоу instead of 026v)". Everything moving is 
imperfect (dteA€c); it wishes to arrive at perfection (тЕЛос). God is not 
imperfect, but is perfect (téAe10¢)’. This could have been written by an 
Aristotelian expanding on the Stagirite's theory that the stars have 
appetetive souls." There is no comment here on God's invisibility. 

The second scholium is: ‘Ptolemy says that God is above somewhere 
in the loftiest parts of the universe. Some are puzzled at this, saying that 
the divine is everywhere (anavtayod). We say that "above" indicates 
"superiority" (oxepoxnv), not a location there’. The ‘some’ who are 
puzzled are presumably the commentator's pupils, Christians voicing a 
common Christian dogma. The commentator's response, while feeble 
(for ‘the loftiest parts of the universe’ surely indicate a location), reveals 
his own adherence to Christianity. But of what variety? 

The answer to that question, I believe, is to be found in the scholium" 
on a later passage in Almagest I 1, where Ptolemy states that one should 
speak of theology (тб ... 8eoAoyiK6v) as ‘more conjecture than knowledge’ 
because of its being completely unmanifest (&oavéc) and ungraspable 
(averiAnntov). The scholiast misunderstands this to refer to God rather 
than to theology, and reacts sharply: 'It is not (the case) that divine things 
(то Octo) are unmanifest; indeed, this is blasphemy. But that they appear 
to be unmanifest because of our weakness as they do not fall under our 
sense-perceptions, just as the sun appears as darkness to bats because 
they are unfit (to see it)’. 


8 


96 The first two are found оп fol. 9v in V, fol. 25 in v. 
97 See Wolfson 1962. 
98 Fol. 10 in V, fol. 25v in v. 
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This is an argument that would appeal, I believe, only to a Nestorian, 
for whom Jesus Christ, through whom the divine was revealed to 
mankind, has two substances (odoiat) and two concomitant natures 
(poe), one pair divine (the Aóyoc) and опе pair human (the &уӨрохос), 
but they are united by a single прбсотоу." The human nature is what 
was perceived by Christ's contemporaries, the divine was known only 
by words and by deeds. Nestorius himself in his Bazaar of Heracleides 
quotes with approval the words of John I 18: “Мо man has ever seen 
God'.'? Later in the same work Nestorius says: ‘Man indeed is known 
by the human лрӧсолоу (here meaning simply “character” or "person", 
that is, by the oxfiuo of the body and by the likeness, but God (is known) 
by the name which is more excellent than all names and by the adoration 
of all creation and by the confession of him as God’. 

If, then this teacher of the Almagest, whose comments are preserved 
in our scholia, was a Nestorian, and since his instruction was in Greek, 
where and when did he teach? It must have been outside of the Byzantine 
Empire, in a region where Greek survived as a language of learning, in 
the late sixth (assuming that he did use Simplicius) or early seventh 
century, before 637, the five hundredth anniversary of Ptolemy's star 
catalogue. The only possibility seems to be Nisibis, just across the 
Euphrates from Edessa and Harran, in Persian territory, and the seat of 
the principle school for training the Nestorian clergy — the school, in 
fact, which served as a model, along with Alexandria, for the Christian 
Academy at Rome planned by Cassiodorus and Pope Agapetus I in 535; 
inthis Roman Academy, it appears, Ptolemy's Handy Tables and Almagest 
were to be taught. However, the Almagest was most likely taught 
outside of the Nestorian theological seminary; the presence of such 
instruction, in Greek and in Nisibis, in the decades around 600 is indi- 
cated by the career of Severus Sebokht, a Monophysite in contrast to our 
Nestorian. The history of the school of Nisibis nicely conforms to this 
chronology; its director from about 570 till about 610 was Непапа of 


99 Anastos 1962. 


100 Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides, trans. С.В. Driver апа L. Hodgson (Oxford, 
1925), 51. 


101 Nestorius: Bazaar 61. 


102 Pingree 1990. 
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Hadiab, a man of strong Monophysite leanings.” His heretical views 
split the Nestorians of Nisibis, especially in the years after 596. The 
controversy culminated in a document issued by the orthodox Nestori- 
ans in 612 anathematising Henana’s writings along with those who read 
them. It appears that in this heated controversy our commentator re- 
mained faithful to Nestorius, while Severus favored the position of 
Henana, abandoned Persia either before or in 612, and successfully 
pursued a career in the Syrian Monophysite church within the Byzantine 
Empire. He was the last teacher of the Almagest that we know of before 
Theophilus of Edessa, whose student, Stephanus the Philosopher, might 
possibly have carried the forebearer of Vaticanus Graecus 1594 to Con- 
stantinople shortly before 775. 
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Astronomy and Astrology in 
India and Iran 


By David Pingree * 


NLY in recent years have the interrelationships of Babylonian, Greek, 

and Indian astronomy and astrology become a subject which can be 
studied meaningfully. This development is due to several factors: our 
greatly increased understanding of cuneiform material made possible by the 
scholarship of Professor О. Neugebauer; * the discovery of Babylonian para- 
meters and techniques not only in the standard Greek astronomical texts,? 
but in papyri and astrological treatises as well; and the finding of Meso- 
potamian material in Sanskrit works and in the traditions of South India. 
Unfortunately, a lack of familiarity with the Sanskrit sources and a failure 
to consider the transmission of scientific ideas in the context of a broad 
historical perspective have recently led one scholar to the erroneous con- 
clusion that Sasanian Iran played a crucial role in the introduction of Greek 
and Babylonian astronomy and astrology to India and in the development 
of Indian planetary theory.’ It is my purpose in this paper to survey briefly 
the influence of foreign ideas on Indian ganakas so as to make clear the 
creative use they made of their borrowings in devising the yuga-system of 
astronomy; and then to examine the character of Sasanian astronomy and 
astrology, pointing out their almost complete lack of originality. 

The earliest Indian texts which are known — the Vedas, the Brahmanas, 
and the Upanisads — are seldom concerned with any but the most obvious 
of astronomical phenomena; and when they are so concerned, they speak 
with an obscurity of language and thought that renders impossible an 
adequate exposition of the notions regarding celestial matters to which their 
authors subscribed. One may point to the statement that the year consists 
of 360 days as a possible trace of Babylonian influence in the Rgveda,* but 
there is little else which lends itself to a similar interpretation. It has often 


* Harvard. University. 

1See especially his Astronomical Cuneiform 
Texts, 3 vols, London, 1955 (hereafter ACT), 
and The Éxact Sciences іп Antiquity, 2nd ed., 
Providence, R. L, 1957, chap. 5 (hereafter Exact 
Sciences) . 

2 See А. Aaboe, “ On the Babylonian Origin 
of Some Hipparchan Parameters," Centaurus, 
1955-1956, 4: 122-125, and Neugebauer, Exact 
Sciences, pp. 157, 183. The basic survey of the 


ISIS, 1963, Vor. 54, Parr 2, No. 176. 


transmission of astronomy is O. Neugebauer, 
“The Transmission of Planetary Theories in 
Ancient and Medieval Astronomy," Ser. Math., 
N Y., 1956, 22: 165-192. T 

з B. L. van der Waerden, Vjschr. Naturf. Ges. 
Zürich, 1960, 105: 140-143. 

4 Оп the Vedic year, see С. Thibaut, As- 
ітопотіє, Astrologie und Mathematik, Grun- 
driss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde 3, 9, Strassburg, 1899, pp. 7-9. 
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| been proposed, of course, that the list of the twenty-eight naksatras which 
is given for the first time at the beginning of the last millennium before 
Christ in the Atharvaveda and in various Bráhmanas is borrowed from Meso- 
potamia. But no cuneiform tablet yet deciphered presents a parallel; the 
hypothesis cannot be accepted in the total absence of corroborative evidence. 

However, the naksatras are useful in the tracing of Indian influence on 
other cultures. The oldest lists * associate each constellation with a presiding 
deity who is to be suitably propitiated at the appointed times. It became 
important to perform certain sacrifices only under the benign influence of 
particularly auspicious naksatras.' The roster of activities for which each 
was considered auspicious or not was rapidly expanded,* and, in particular, 
the naksatras came to be closely connected with the twelve or sixteen 
samskáras or purificatory rites. Thereby they gave rise to the most sub- 
stantial part of muhürtasástra, or Indian catarchic astrology,’ traces of which 
are to be found in Arabic, Byzantine, and medieval Latin texts.'^ The 
Indians also combined the twenty-eight naksatras with the Babylonian arts 
of brontology and seismology '* in а form which, for some unknown reason, 


5 $ее the most recent, J. Needham, Science 
and Civilization in China, vol. 3, Cambridge, 
1959, pp. 252-259. S. Weinstock, " Lunar Man- 
sions and Early Calendars," J. Hellenic Studies, 
1949, 69: 48-69 is based on a series of misin- 
terpretations. 

6 See, e. g., Taittiriyasamhita 4, 4, 10. 

т Р. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, vol. 5, 
pt. 1, Poona, 1958, pp. 506-507. 

8 Ibid., pp. 523-525. 

э Оп muhürtaéástra, the oldest works seem 
10 be: one of at least four versions of the 
Gargasamhità, that preserved in MS 210 of 
1883/1884 of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona, and MS 9277 of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda; the Ratnakosa of 
Lalla (seventh century) in MS 27 of 1880/ 
1881 of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute and MS 1208 of the Vi$veivaránanda 
Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur; and the 
Ratnamálà of Sripati (eleventh century), ed. 
by К. M. Chattopádhyáya, Calcutta, 1915. See 
also P. Poucha, " La Jyotisaratnamálà ou guir- 
lande des joyaux d'astrologie de Sripatibhatta,” 
Arch. Orientální, 1946, 16: 277-309, and 
М, G. Panse, Jyotisaratnamdld of Sripatibhatta, 
Bull. of the Deccan College Res. Inst., 1956, 17: 
237-502, reprinted in the Deccan College Mono- 
graph Series, Poona, 1957. Besides these three 
works, I know of more than 100 other Sanskrit 
texts, not including their commentaries, on 
the same subject. 

10EK.g. the text on the twenty-eight lunar 
stations comparing the theories of the Indians, 
the Persians (Sasanians using Indian sources), 
and Dorotheus (compiled from the fifth book 
of his Pentateuch, where the material is ar- 


ranged under zodiacal signs, not lunar man- 
sions, as is also the case in the poem of Maxi- 
mus, which is largely derived from Dorotheus; 
of the Pentateuch there survives a late eighth- 
century Arabic translation of a third-century 
Pahlavi version in MS Yeni Jami 784 and MS 
Or. oct. 2663 of Berlin| now in Marburg). 
The Arabic original of this text is to be found 
in MS Add. 23,400 of the British Museum; the 
Greek version has been published by S. Wein- 
stock in Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Grae- 
corum, ed. Е. Cumont et al, 12 vols. in 20 
parts, Bruxelles, 1898-1953, vol. 9, pt. 1, pp. 
138-156; the first five books of the Old Catalan 
version of ‘Ali ibn abi 'r-Rijàl, who includes 
this text in his treatise, have been edited by G. 
Hilty. El libro conplido en los iudizios de las 
estrellas, Madrid, 1954; for editions and manu- 
scripts of the Latin, which is a translation of 
the Old Catalan, see F. Carmody, Arabic Аз- 
tronomical and Astrological Sciences in Latin 
Translation, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1956, рр. 
150-152. Cf. also John of Seville’s Epitome 
astrologiae 4, 18 cited by J. M. Millás Valli- 
crosa, Las traducciones orientales en los manu- 
scritos de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo, 
Madrid, 1942, pp. 157-158, and Carmody, op. 
cit, р. 70. 

за For the Babylonian origin of these two 
methods of divination, see С. Bezold and F. 
Boll, Reflexe astrologischer Keilinschriften bei 
griechischen. Schrifistellern, Sitz. Heidelberger 
Akad. Wiss. Phil-hist. КІ. 1911, Abh. 7, Heidel- 
berg, 1911, pp. 45-52, and P. Hilaire de Wyng- 
hene, Les présages astrologiques, Übersicht 
über die Keilschrift-literatur, Heft 3, Roma, 
1932, p. 56. 
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became immensely popular among the followers of Buddha.’ Their works 
spread these superstitions throughout Central Asia and the Far East.’ 

The relative seclusion from the West which the Aryans had enjoyed in 
northern India for centuries after their invasions was broken shortly before 
513 в. с., when Darius the Great conquered the Indus Valley. In the ensuing 
six centuries, save for a century and a half of security under the Mauryan 
emperors, North India was subjected to the successive incursions of the 
Greeks, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, and the Kusánas. An important aspect of 
this turbulent period was the opportunity it afforded of contact between 
the intellectuals of the West and India. ‘This opportunity was not missed. 

In the period from 500 to about 230 в. c. — under the Achemenid occu- 
pation and during the reigns of Candragupta Maurya, Bindusara, and Asoka 
— Indian astronomy was introduced for the first time to some reasonable 
Babylonian methods, and astrologers were led to show an interest in more 
significant phenomena than the naksatras.'* A luni-solar calendar was pro- 
pounded in the Jyotisavedánga of Lagadha,'* who probably wrote in the fifth 
century в. C. This calendar is described also in the Artha$sástra of Kautilya,* 
which seems to be a Mauryan document; in the Jaina Süryaprajfíapti,' 
which probably preserves a Mauryan system; in the oldest version of the 
Gargasamhita,** which may have been written in the first century A. p.; and 
in the earliest version of the Paitàámahasiddhánta,? which uses as epoch 
80 a.D. The period relation employed in this calendar — sixty-two synodic 
months in 1830 days — is extremely crude and, so far as I know, not Baby- 
lonian; but the attempt is analogous to the more accurate eight-year cycle 
introduced into Greece by Cleostratus of Tenedos towards the end of the 


sixth century в. C. 


An important feature of the Jyotisavedánga is its use of the tithi, or 
thirtieth of a synodic month, as a standard unit of time. Tithis, of course, 
play a similar role in the Babylonian linear astronomy of the Seleucid 
period.” It seems likely that the Indians borrowed the concept from Meso- 
potamia, though the exact origin of the tithi still remains obscure. 


32 See, inter alia, the Sárdülakarnávadána of 
the Divyávadána, ed. S. Mukhopadhyaya, San- 
tiniketan, 1954, reprinted in the Divyávadàna, 
ed. Р. L. Vaidya, Buddhist Sanskrit "Texts 20, 
Darbhanga, 1959. 

12 For the Chinese material, see M. Zemba, 
“ On the Astronomy and Calendar of the Bud- 
dhist Books,” J. Indian and Buddhist Studies, 
1956, 4: 18-27, kindly translated from the 
Japanese for me by Professor Shoren Ihara of 
Kyushu University, Fukuoka, Japan. 

за For the Achemenid influence on art in 
Mauryan India, see, for example, К. Е. М. 
Wheeler in Ancient India, 1948, 4: 92-101 and 
the appendix by Stuart Piggott, ibid., pp. 101- 
103. 

15 Тһе Jyotişavedåñga of the Yajurveda 
and of the Rgveda with the commentary of 
Somákara on the former were published by 


8. Dvivedi, Benares. 1908; see also the edition 
and translation of the text belonging to the 
Rgveda by R. Shamasastry, Mysore, 1936. 

16 Kautaliyárthasástra 2, 20, ed. М. S. Ven- 
katanathacharya, Oriental Res. Inst. Sanskrit 
Series 103, Mysore, 1960. 

i? Ed. J. Е. Kohl, Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien 20, Stuttgart, 1937; 10, 22 et passim. 

18 Quoted by Somákara on Jyotisavedánga 10. 

19 Summarized by Varahamihira in chap. 12 
of his Paficasiddhántiká, ed. С. Thibaut and 
S. Dvivedi, Benares, 1889; reprinted Lahore, 
1930. See also M. P. Kharegat, J. Bombay 
Branch of the Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1896, 19: 109- 
141. 

20 See Neugebauer, ACT, vol. 1, p. 40. De- 
spite Kane, ор. cit., pp. 62 ff., it cannot be said 
that the tithi was conceived of as a thirtieth 
of a synodic month before Lagadha. 
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In their methods of measuring the time of day, the Indians of this early 
period also showed a knowledge of what the Babylonians had devised.” 
One method depends on the length of the shadow cast by a $anku or gnomon. 
‘This shadow, of course, varies during any half-day with the changing altitude 
of the sun; it also varies from day to day throughout a half-year as the sun 
travels along the ecliptic. In tabulating the increase and decrease of the 
noon-shadow throughout the year, the Indians employed a linear zigzag 
system which is clearly of Babylonian origin. But, more than this, they used 
3:2 as the ratio of the longest to the shortest day of the year, a well-known 
Babylonian parameter * which is not applicable to any part of India except 
the extreme Northwest. The other Indian method of telling time, by 
means of a ghata, or pot with a small hole in the bottom through which 
water flows at a fixed rate, is also known to have been employed in Babylon.” 
In connection with the Saiku it may be added that if one can believe their 
claims as recorded by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus via Strabo,” both Megas- 
thenes апа Daimachus, the Seleucid ambassadors at the Mauryan capital, 
Pátaliputra or Palibothra, made gnomon-observations in India. 

Babylonian influence in astrology was equally great; in fact, the planets 
first appear in Indian literature because of it. Venus is mentioned as the 
" Star of Plants" (Osadhitaraka) in an early Buddhist text, the Majjhimani- 
kaya; * and Kautilya asserts that the sun, and Jupiter and Venus in their 
risings, settings, and stations, cooperate in furthering the growth of plants.* 
The heliacal risings and settings of the planets and their stationary points 
are the so-called Greek-letter phenomena upon which the structure of 
Babylonian linear planetary theory is based. 

In the Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the planets 
also appear in an astrological context, their influence depending on their 
conjunctions with the constellations, on their retrogressions, and on their 
transits.^ This type of astrology is termed gocara; it is mentioned in a 


21 For the early Indian techniques of telling 25 Strabo 2 C 76-77, ed. A. Meineke, Leipzig, 


time, see Н. Jacobi, "Einteilung des Tages 1903. This passage is not included in D. К. 
und Zeitmessung im alten Indien," Zeitschr. Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hip- 
der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, | parchus, London, 1960, p. 68. Though the 


1920, 74: 947-268. 

22 See О. Neugebauer, Osiris, 1936, 2: 517, 
and Exact Sciences, p. 183. 

22 B. R. Kulkarni, “ Some Astronomical Ref- 
erences from the Arthashastra and their Sig- 
nificance,” J. Univ. Bombay (History, Eco- 


observations were not of a very high order of 
accuracy, still some interest was shown in the 
subject by the Greeks in India; cf. Diodorus 
Siculus 2, 35, ed. F. Vogel, Leipzig. 1888; Baeton 
cited in Pliny, Naturalis Historia 6, 69 and 2, 
184 (with Onesicritus), ed. C. Mayhoff, Leip- 


nomics and Sociology 33), 1948, 77,1: 1-8, tries 
to use this fact to prove that Kautilya wrote 
in Kashmir. But he is wrong; Kautilya is 
simply copying blindly. In fact, other evidence 
in the Artha$ástra indicates that it was written 
in Bihar; see С. D. Tamaskar, "'The Country 
of Kautilya's Arthasástra," Siddha-Bhárati ог 
The Rosary of Indology, vol. 2, Hoshiarpur, 
1950, pp. 226-229. 

210. Neugebauer, "Studies in Ancient As- 
tronomy, VIII. "The Water Clock in Babylonian 
Astronomy," Isis, 1947, 37: 87-43. 


zig. 1906, with which compare Martianus Ca- 
pella 6, 694, ed. A. Dick, Leipzig, 1925, Pom- 
ponius Mela 8, 61, ed. C. Frick, Leipzig, 1880, 
and Solinus 52, 18, ed. Т. Mommsen, 2nd ed., 
1895, reprinted Berlin, 1958. 

26 Majjhimanikáya 2, 3, 7, ed. К. Chalmers, 
Pali Text Society, vol. 2, London, 1898, pp. 14 
34; cf. Buddhaghosa's Рарайсазйдапі, ed. I. B. 
Horner, Pali Text Society, pt. 3, London, 1938, 
p 2 

27 Axthasástra 2, 24. 

28 Kane, ор. сії. pp. 531-532. 
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Buddhist anti-caste tract, the $árdülakarnávadána,? which was probably 
written in the first century A. D. and is described in detail in the Gargasam- 
hita * and in the sixth-century Brhatsamhita of Varáhamihira." It repre- 
sents an earlier stage of planetary astrology than does Hellenistic horoscopy; 
in fact, it is a method familiar from the reports of the astrologers of Babylon 
and Ninevah.? From а Babylonian source also comes the order in which 
the celestial bodies are named in the early second-century Nasik cave- 
inscription set up by his mother in honor of Gautamiputra Satakarni * and 
in a common Pauranika passage; ** according to these sources the sun and 
moon precede the five star-planets.5 There is no hint, however, that the 
Indians had learned a method of computing planetary positions in this 
period. 


I have mentioned previously the Saka or Scythian invasions of North 
India; it is necessary now to return to them. A family of Sakas, the Ksahará- 
tas, established a kingdom in western India at the beginning of the first 
century A. р. Their capital was Minanagara," but their source of wealth, 
Bhrgukaccha, the modern Broach, was one of the main emporia for the 
brisk trade between India and the Mediterranean; it was known to the 
Greeks by the name Barygaza.** The Periplus maris Erythraei, a document 
written between 60 and 80 A. D., mentions the Ksaharáta king Nahapána,*? 
whose riches are extolled in Jaina traditions and proved by the vast hoard 


29 Р. 31 Mukhopadhyaya. 

зо Quoted by Bhattotpala оп Brhatsamhita 
4 and 6-10, ed. S. Dvivedi, Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series 10, 2 vols., Benares, 1895-1897. This sub- 
ject is also treated in the version of the Gar- 
gasamhita cited above in fn. 9 and in another 
found in MS 542 of 1895/1902 of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Rescarch Institute, MS G 8199 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, MS 
122 of the Jyotisa collection of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, and MS fonds sanscrit 245 (1) 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 

31 Chaps. 4 and 6-10. 

82 See R. С. Thompson, The Reports of the 
Magicians and Astrologers of Ninevah and 
Babylon in the British Museum, London, 1900, 
passim. 

33 Ed, E. Senart, Epigraphia Indica, 1905- 
1906, 8: 60-65 (hereafter ET). 

34 See J. Е. Fleet, " A Note on the Puranas,” 
J. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1912, 1046-1053 (hereafter 
JRAS), and “The Puránic Order of the 
Planets,” JRAS, 1913, 384-385; and W. Kirfel, 
Das Purána vom Weltgebüude, Bonner Orient- 
alistische Studien, NS 1, Bonn, 1954, p. 278. 

85 For the Babylonian order, see Е. Boll in 
Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 1912, 14: ec, 2561-2570. 

56 On the Sakas, see especially S. Chatto- 
padhyaya, The Sakas in India, Visva-Bharati 
Studies ^! Santiniketan, 1955, and J. М. Baner- 
jea ip бу henstue History of India, vol. 


2, ed. К. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Bombay-Calcutta- 
Madras, 1957, chap. 9. 

зт Periplus maris Erythraei 41 (Muvaydpc), 
ed. H. Frisk, Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift 33, 
Göteborg, 1927, and Ptolemy, Geography 7, 1, 
68 (Mudyapa), ed. L. Renou, La Géographie 
de Ptolémée: L'Inde (VII, 1-4), Paris, 1925. 
"Fhere are also two other Scythian cities called 
“ City of the Minas”; one, in Seistan, is men- 
tioned by Isidore of Charax 18 (Miv тбмі5), 
ed. W. H. Schoff, Philadelphia, 1914, and the 
other, near the mouth of the Indus, in Periplus 
38 (Murayáp) and in Ptolemy 7, 1, 61 (Bwa- 
ара). 

38 On this trade, see now М. Р. Charlesworth, 
“Roman Trade with India: А Resurvey,” 
Studies in Roman Economic and Social History 
in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton, 
1951, рр. 131-143, and U. М. Ghoshal in 4 
Comprehensive History of India, vol. 2, pp. 
489-446. 

39 The date of Ше Periplus and the reference 
to Nahapána have recently been questioned by 
J. Pirenne. Le royaume sud-arabe de Qatabán 
et sa datation, Bibliothèque du Muséon, 48, 
Louvain, 1961, chap. 5. Her arguments are 
not entirely convincing; but even were they 
to prove correct, the conclusions reached in 
this paper would not be affected. Whether the 
Periplus refers to Nahapána or not, I would 
not connect him with the Saka era of 78 А.р. 
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of 14,000 silver coins found at Jogalthembi. This wealth depended largely 
on the Roman trade. The Sakas exported, besides many other articles, 
Chinese silk carried across Central Asia, through Kusána territory down the 
Indus, across to Ujjain, and down the Narmada valley to Broach. In return 
they received, along with other useful products of Roman industry, dancing- 
girls and jugs of wine. In innumerable sites in Gujarat, Saurástra, and 
northern Maharastra there have been unearthed fragments of Roman pottery 
and its imitations, copies of Roman bullae, Roman beads, and Roman 
statuettes, all of which date from the first to fourth centuries A. р. A large 
number of inscriptions of the first and second centuries found in the 
Buddhist caves along the trade-routes of the western Ghats record the 
donations of the Yavanas, or Greeks of Dhenukákata. Indeed, one can 
date the Greek settlement in the area back to Mauryan times if one is 
willing to accept as sufficient evidence the Junagadh inscription which 
mentions the Yavanaraja Тоѕаѕра, who was Asoka’s governor of Káthiáwád.*? 
It does not seem likely, however, despite Tarn’s strenuous efforts,** that 
the Greek kingdom of Demetrius and Menander ever extended this far 
south, though Greeks from Gandhára may well have made commercial 
trips to Bhrgukaccha and Ujjain and augmented the Yavana community 
in Gujarat. Ptolemy's source was perhaps taking note of the Greek settle- 
ments when he placed towns with such un-Indian names as Byzantion on 
the coast below Barygaza.** 

By Ptolemy’s time, however, the Ksaharáta dynasty had been overthrown 
by Фе Satavahana Gautamiputra Sátakarni,^ whom we have had occasion 
to mention before, and he in turn had succumbed to a new Saka dynasty, 
the western Ksatrapas, in Gujarat and Saurastra. The greatest of the Ksa- 
trapas was Rudradaman I, who ruled from about 130 to about 160 д.р. 
His empire at one time extended over most of Central India, stretching 
as far as Kausàmbi in the North and Kalinga in the East.*^ His capital was 
Ujjain, which for this reason became the Greenwich of Indian astronomers 
and the Arin of the Arabic and Latin astronomical treatises; for it was he 
and his successors who encouraged the introduction of Greek horoscopy 
and astronomy into India. 

In 150 А. n. Yavane$vara, the Lord of the Greeks, translated into Sanskrit 
prose a Greek astrological text which had been written in Alexandria in 
the preceding half-century. This translation is now lost, but there is pre- 


40See Appendix 1 for the beginning of a 
bibliography of this material (sites in South 
India such as Arikamedu and Chandravalli are 
excluded) . 

41 See D. D. Kosambi, “ Dhenukákata," J. 
Asiatic Soc. of Bombay, 1955, 30, pt. 2: 50-71. 

12 Ed. Е. Kielhorn, EI, 1905-1906, 8: 39-49. 

азу. W. Tarn, The Greeks іп Bactria and 
India, 9nd ed. Cambridge, 1951, pp. 147-150, 
930; contrast the more sensible account in 
A. К. Narain, The Indo-Greehs, Oxford, 1957, 
pp. 91-95. 

44 Ptolemy 7, 1, 7. 


45 See fn. 33. The inscription associates the 
Greeks and the Pahlavas in Nahapána's defeat; 

36 D. Pingree, " The Empires of Rudradaman 
and Yasodharman: Evidence from Two Astro- 
logical Geographies,” J. Amer. Oriental Soc., 
1959, 79: 267-270 (hereafter JAOS). Ап in- 
scription of one Rudradámaéri, dated paleo- 
graphically to the third or fourth century, has 
recently been found in Mirzapur District, UP; 
see Indian Archaeology 1959-60 — А Review, 
New Delhi, 1960, p. 61; now published by 


D. C. Sircar in ЁТ, 1961-1962, 34: 244-945, 
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served in an early thirteenth-century palm-leaf manuscript in Kathmandu ** 
a versification of it made in 270 by the Yavanarája Sphujidhvaja. In the 
second century another Greek text on the same subject was translated into 
Sanskrit; this text and Yavane$vara's were both used by a third-century 
author named Satya. Unfortunately, the second translation from the Greek 
is lost, and Satya's work is known only from the citations of later astrologers 
and in what appears to be a fairly recent forgery. However, there has sur- 
vived a work based on both Sphujidhvaja and Satya; this is the Vrddhaya- 
vanajátaka of Mínarája.** 

'The name Minarája connects its owner with the Minas whom we have 
already come across in Minanagara, the Ksaharáta capital. Two other 
Minanagaras are known, and they also are Scythian cities. Minarája, then, 
must have been a Saka. But he also calls himself the Yavanarája, or King of 
the Greeks, a title used by 'T'usáspa, Yavane$vara, and Sphujidhvaja. One 
can now also cite an early fourth-century inscription discovered at Nagar- 
junakonda ** which mentions the Saka of Ujjain, Rudradáman П (с. 335— 
c. 345), and the Yavanarája of Safijayapuri (Safijayapuri is probably the same 
as Safijayanti, the modern Safijin near Bombay, which Ptolemy, who in- 
cluded it within the kingdom of the western Ksatrapas, calls Sazantion).^? 
Yavanarája, then, was an official title in the Saka administration. Аз the 
Sakas were overthrown by Candragupta II shortly after 389," and as the 
Vrddhayavanajátaka copies many Slokas from Sphujidhvaja, it is safe to date 
Minarája in the early fourth century; and we have recovered two astrological 
poems presenting almost purely Greek horoscopy in Sanskrit. 

Indian genethlialogy is largely dependent on the teachings of Yavanesvara 
and Satya, though elaborations have been indulged in from time to time; 
and it, in turn, has influenced Sasanian, Arabic, Byzantine, and western 
European astrology. But it is more important for our present purpose to 
examine the planetary theory given at the end of Sphujidhvaja's Yavanajataka 
than the spread of the science of astrology. The system and the parameters 
in this planetary theory are precisely identical with those found on cuneiform 
tablets of the Seleucid period. It is clear, then, that Babylonian linear 
astronomy was transmitted to India by the Greeks.“ Normally, of course, 
Greek astronomical texts are devoid of these methods; but van der Waerden 


41 Durbar Library 1180A. Sircar and К. С. Krishnan in EI, 1961-1962, 


48 On the interrelationships of these texts, 
see my unpublished thesis, Materials for the 
Study of the Transmission of Greek Astrology 
10 India, submitted at Harvard in 1960, and 
forthcoming editions of Sphujidhvaja and 
Minarája. 

49 Indian Archaeology 1958-59 — A Review, 
New Delhi, 1959, p. 8; Indian Archaeology 
1959-60 — А Review, New Delhi, 1960, p. 54. 
The inscription cannot be dated in the year 
80 of the Kalacuri Era (278/279 А.р.) as sug- 
gested by D. C. Sircar in Indian Historical 
Quart., 1960, 36: 24f. (hereafter 1HQ). This 
inscription has now been published by D. C. 


24: 20-92. 

50 See H. Raychaudhuri in The Early His- 
tory of the Deccan, ed. С. Yazdani, vol 1, 
London-Bombay-New York, 1960, p. 55; Maháb- 
hárata, Sabháparvan 28, 47, ed. F. Edgerton, 
Poona, 1944 (Antioch, Rome, and the City of 
the Greeks — Alexandria — аге mentioned іп 
28, 49); and Ptolemy 7, 1, 63. 

51р. L. Gupta, "Who Ruled in Saurástra 
after the Western Kshatrapas?" Bhdratiya 
Vidyá, 1958, 18: 83-89. 

52 D. Pingree, “ А Greek Linear Planetary 
Text in India," 1405, 1959, 79: 282-284. 
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and Neugebauer have shown that the Babylonian linear system lies behind 


the so-called Egyptian Eternal Tables ** and appears in an astrological text 
ascribed to the late fifth-century author Heliodorus * (van der Waerden's 
claim to have found more than a few Babylonian parameters in the Thesauri 
of the sixth-century astrologer Rhetorius of Egypt * cannot be accepted). 
We may conclude, therefore, that at least some Greek astrologers ignored 
the epicyclic and eccentric theories developed by Apollonius, Hipparchus, 
and Ptolemy, and adhered to the Babylonian methods; and the Greek who 
wrote the original of the Yavanajátaka in Alexandria between 100 and 150 
A. D. was one such astrologer. 

Sphujidhvaja mentions the work of the sage Vasistha; and it is likely 
that from the Vasisthasiddhanta are derived the first fifty-six verses of the 
eighteenth book of Varahamihira’s Pancasiddhantika, which contain another 
Sanskrit version of Babylonian linear planetary theory. The second book 
of the Paficasiddhantika contains a summary of the solar and lunar theories 
of the Vasisthasamásasiddhánta.;* The lunar theory is based on two well- 
known Babylonian period relations, which also occur in Greek papyri of 
the second and third centuries A. р." — the equivalence of nine anomalistic 
months to 248 days and that of 110 anomalistic months to 3031 days. These 
same two period relations are found in the Paulisasiddhánta * and in the 
thirteenth-century Candravákyas of Vararuci,? while the second appears in 


оз For the Eternal Tables themselves, see 
О. Neugebauer, Egyptian Planetary Texts, 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1942, NS 32, pt. 2; 
for their use of Babylonian parameters, see 
B. L. van der Waerden, " Egyptian ‘ Eternal 
Tables, " Proc. Sect. Sciences, Kon. Ned. Akad. 
Wet., 1947, 50: 536-547, 782-788; " Babylonische 
Planetenrechnung in Agypten und Indien," 
Bibl. Or., 1956, 13: 108-110; Centaurus, 1958, 
5: 177; and “ Babylonische Methoden іп 
ägyptischen  Planetentafeln," Vjschr. Майит}. 
Ges. Zürich, 1960, 105: 97.144. See also a 
Demotic text edited by В. A. Parker, “ Two 
Demotic Astronomical Papyri in the Carlsberg 
Collection," 4cta Orientalia, 1962, 26: 143-147 
(P. Carlsberg 32 uses Babylonian methods); a 
Greek papyrus of a similar nature is to be pub- 
lished in Papiri Greci e Latini 15. 

54 О. Neugebauer, " On a Fragment of Helio- 
dorus (?) оп Planetary Motion," Sudhoffs 
Archio, 1958, 42: 237-244. E. Boer, in her edi- 
tion of Paulus Alexandrinus, Leipzig, 1958, 
p. 28, says that this passage is not by Helio- 
dorus, and she does not include it in her 
edition of Heliodorus (?), Leipzig. 1962, pp. 
11-12. 

53 Vischr. Майит]. Ges. Zürich, 1955, 100: 165; 
Rhetorius' period (1,753,005 years) and planet- 
ary parameters are different from the Indian 
parallels adduced by van der Waerden, and 
there is no evidence to support the hypothesis 
that a yuga-system ОЁ astronomy was ever 


known in Greece, much less in Babylon. Pro- 
fessor Neugebauer, who has examined a photo- 
graph of the manuscript, informs me that one 
should read 1,753,200 rather than 1,753,005 
(i.e, a c for an 9. 

56 For a complete explanation of these ob- 
scure verses, sec Т. S. Kuppanna Sastri, “ ‘The 
Vásistha Sun and Moon in Varáhamihira's 
Paticasiddhantika,” J. Orient. Res. Madras, 
1957, 25: 19-41. This work is different from 
the Vasisthasiddhanta ed. by V. P. Sarma, 
Benares, 1907, and the Vrddhavasisthasiddhánta 
ed. by V. P. Dvivedi in his Jyautisasiddhánta- 
saügraha, Benares Sanskrit Series, fasc. 2, 
Benares, 1912, pt. 2. 

57 Е. |. Knudtzon and О, Neugebauer, “ Zwei 
astronomische Texte," Bull. Soc. roy. lettres 
de Lund, 1946-1947, pp. 77-78; O. Neugebauer, 
“The Astronomical Treatise Р. Ryl. 27," Det 
Kgl. Danske Vid. Selskab., hist.-fil. medd., 1949, 
32: 2, København; О. Neugebauer, Exact Sci- 
ences, pp. 161-167, 185-187; and B. L. van der 
Waerden, “ The Astronomical Papyrus Ryland 
27,” Centaurus, 1958, 5: 177-191. 

58 Paficasiddhantika 3, 4. 

59 Ed. C. Kunhan Raja, Madras, 1948, and 
in the Haricarita of Paramesvara Bhatta, ed. 
М Krishnamacharya, Adyar Library Series 63, 
Madras, 1948. Neither of these publications 
was known to the scholars who recognized 
Babylonian parameters in the vakya-system; О. 
Neugebauer, “ Tamil Astronomy," Osiris, 1952, 
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the Romakasiddhanta ** and in the Uttarakhanda of Brahmagupta's Khan- 
dakhádyaka." The Vasisthasamásasiddhánta computes the true longitude 
of the moon according to a Babylonian linear zigzag system; and a linear 
system is the basis of Vasistha's solar theory, as it also is of Paulisa's. There- 
fore, it is apparent that the earliest form of astronomy introduced into 
India by the Greeks was entirely Babylonian in origin. 

Greek epicyclic theory soon followed, however, and probably under the 
patronage of the same Saka dynasty of Ujjain. If the last verses of the last 
chapter of the Paficasiddháàntiká are in fact based оп the Paulisasiddhanta, 
then Pulisa — who, despite Birüni, has nothing to do with the fourth- 
century astrologer Paulus of Alexandria ** — gives the same values for the 
mean synodic arcs of the planets as appear in cuneiform tablets. But 
Риїба computed solar longitude according to the epicyclic theory, and he 
included in his siddhánta all of the trigonometry necessary for the solution 
of problems in epicyclic astronomy, including a table of sines derived from 


the Greek table of chords. 


Later in the fourth century, probably not long after the Paulisasiddhanta, 
was written the Romakasiddhanta, whose name betrays its origin. That 


10: 252-276; В. L. van der Waerden, “ Die 
Bewegung der Sonne nach griechischen und 
indischen Tafeln," Sitzungsber, Bayer. Akad. 
Wiss., math.-naturwiss. KL, 1952, Nr. 18; I. V. 
M. Krishna Rav, "The Motion of the Moon 
in Tamil Astronomy," Centaurus, 1955-1956, 
4: 198-220; and В. L. van der Waerden, “ Tamil 
Astronomy," ibid., 921-234. 

60 Paticasiddhantika 8, 5. 

*1Khandakhádyaka 9, 5 in the edition with 
the commentary of Prthüdakasvámin by P. C. 
Sengupta, Calcutta, 1941, and in his English 
translation, Calcutta, 1934; this chapter is not 
included in the edition with the commentary 
of Атагаја by Babua Мізга, Calcutta, 1925. 

92 Alberuni's India, trans. E. C. Sachau, vol. 
1, London, 1914, p. 153. 

вз There are at least three Paulisa- (or Pulisa) 
siddhántas. The first is the original work, 
probably of the fourth century; it is lost. The 
second is the edition of Latadeva, written 
around 505 д.р.; it also is lost, but a summary 
is preserved in the Paficasiddhántikà, The 
third is a later work modeled on a standard 
Indian siddhánta; it is lost except for quota- 
tions and references in the commentaries of 
Prthüdaka and Bhattotpala and in Birüni's 
works. As Birüni knows only this third Pulisa, 
his statement probably has no relevance for 
the first and makes no sense if applied to the 
text he had before him. Moreover, in the one 
detail in which the second Puliga (Paficasid- 
dhántikà 3, 17) and Paulus Alexandrinus (28) 
overlap — the values of the mean daily motion 
of the sun for the different months in a year — 
they do not agree. However, the name Paulisa 
might still be a Sanskrit version of Paulus; the 


Paulisasiddhanta did feel it necessary to give 
corrections for the differences in longitude be- 
tween Yavanapura (Alexandria) and Avanti 
(Ujjain) and Váránasi (Benares); see Райса- 
siddhantika 3, 13. 

94 Neugebauer, Exact Sciences, pp. 172-178, 
189. 

$5 Paficasiddhantika 3, 1-3. 

$6 Ibid. 4, 1-15. 

67 There are apparently five Sanskrit works 
of this title. The history of the first two is the 
same as that of the first two versions of the 
Pauli$asiddhánta. The third is a revision by 
Srisena mentioned by Brahmagupta in Bráh- 
masphutasiddhánta 11, 50-51, and elsewhere. 
The fourth, which is also called Srisavayana, 
is preserved in at least twenty-two manu- 
scripts: MSS 34 of 1870/1871, 106 of 1873/ 
1874 and 411 of 1884/1886 of the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona; MSS 
3279, 9329, 9376, 13333, and 13421 (i) of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda; MS 2790 of the 
Raghunatha Temple Library of the Mahárája 
of Jammu and Kashmir; MSS 4643, 4777, 5068, 
and 5069 of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bi- 
kaner; MS Or. fol. 981b of Berlin, now at 
Tiibingen; MS 1805 of the India Office Library, 
London; MS Add. 14,3650 of the British Mu- 
seum, London; MS Wilson 1574 of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; MS 8 of the Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares; MSS 878, 379, and 460 of 
the Library of the University of Bombay; and 
MS 259 of the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay. This text is obviously based on 
an Arabic work; see T. Aufrecht, Catalogi 
Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bod- 
leianae pars octava, Codices Sanscrilicos com- 
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origin is also revealed by the fact that the Romaka gives a luni-solar cycle 
of 2850 years, which is equivalent to the Metonic cycle of 19 years multi- 
plied by 150 so that its tropical year may be equal to Hipparchus’, or 365 
days plus 1/4 minus 1/300. And whereas Puliía seems to have used ап 
epicyclic model only for the sun, the Romaka applies this method to both 
luminaries. Nothing is known of its planetary theory. 

Both of these texts were probably based on translations from the Greek 
made under the patronage of the Ksatrapas of Ujjain. That dynasty, how- 
ever, became greatly weakened towards the end of the fourth century, and 
a new nationalistic state, the Gupta Empire, gained the hegemony of North 
India. It is an attractive hypothesis to suppose that the court of Samudra- 
gupta or of Candragupta II encouraged an important development in 
Indian astronomy, the merging of two concepts of foreign origin into a new 
theory of planetary motion. To understand what was achieved we must 
briefly consider the kalpa. 

A kalpa is a period of 4,320,000,000 years; 72,000 of these kalpas or 
311,040,000,000,000 years constitute the life of Brahma. Each kalpa is di- 
vided into 1000 equal parts called maháyugas, which are 4,320,000 years 
apiece, and each maháyuga contains four smaller yugas which are in the 
ratios to each other of 4:3, 3:2, and 2:1. The last yuga, then, the kaliyuga, 
is 1/10 maháyuga, or 432,000 years. This is а Babylonian number: sexa- 
gesimally it would be written 2,0,0,0. It is the span of time given to the 
Babylonian kingdom before the Flood in the histories of Berossos " and 
Abydenus.** It seems likely that it should have become known as a signifi- 
cant number in India at the time when other Babylonian influences were 
being felt, that is, during the Achemenid occupation of the Indus Valley. 
In fact, the kalpa appears with an eschatological connotation in the fourth 
and fifth Rock Edicts of Asoka ** and in the Dighanikáya.'* However, the 
first text to describe the kalpa precisely as I have just done was a pre- -second- 
century work which was the common source ** of a passage occurring in the 
twelfth book of the Mahabharata '* and in the first book of the Manusmrti.** 


plectens, Oxford, 1864, pp: 338-340. The fifth 
Romaka- (Romaga) siddhánta is contained in 
MS 377 of the Library of the University of 
Bombay. Versions two, three, and perhaps five 
are dealt with, though not thoroughly, in S. B. 
Dikshit, “The Romaka Siddhantas," Indian 
Antiquary, 1890, 19: 133-142; for two, see also 
]. Burgess, ibid., 284-285. 

$8 Paficasiddhántiká 1, 
cii., intr. xxvii-xxviii. 

$9 Paficasiddhántiká 8, 1-6. 

70 Though the details cannot be accepted, 
there is little reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the tradition that Candragupta П was a 
great patron of learning, including astronomy 
and astrology, preserved in pseudo-Kálidása's 
Jyotirvidabharana 22, 8-12, ed. Sitaráma Sarma, 
Bombay, 1908. 

71 P. Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch- 


15; see "Thibaut, op. 


hellenistische Literatur, Leipzig-Berlin, 
fr. 29-30a, pp. 261-263. 

72 Fr. 1 in C. Muller, Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum, vol. 4, Paris, 1851, p. 280. 

733 E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, СП 1, 
new ed., Oxford, 1925, pp. 189, 191. 

74 Dighanikáya 25, 18 and 28, 16, ed. J. E. 
Carpenter, Pali Text Society, vol. 3, London, 
1911, pp. 51, 111; Anguttaranikáya, Catukka- 
nipata, 156, ed. В. Morris, Pali Text Society, 
pt. 2, London, 1888, p. 142. 

75 See С. Bühler, The Laws of Manu, Sacred 
Books of the East. vol. 25, Oxford, 1886, pp. 
Ixxxii-xc (hereafter SBE). 

76 Mahabharata, Sántiparvan 224, 12-30, ed. 
S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1951. 

17 Manusmrti 1, 64-74, ed. with the com- 
mentary of Kullüka by Narayan Ram Acharya, 
10th ed., Bombay, 1946. 


1928, 
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This Каїра of ultimately Babylonian origin was combined by Indian 
astronomers of the late fourth or carly fifth centuries with Greek epicyclic 
theory. The mean motions of the planets can be described in terms of an 
integer number of revolutions within a given period as long as that period 
is fairly long; obviously the kalpa and the maháyuga were ideally suited for 
such a use. But a shorter period, 1/24 maháyuga, or 180,000 years, was 
employed also. This was the yuga which seems to have been the basis of 
the system of the original Old Stryasiddhanta,’* a work known to us now 
only through Varáhamihira's summary of the recension made Бу Latadeva 
in 505 A. n.? The beginning of the yuga was taken to be a mean conjunc- 
tion of all the planets at Aries 0° at midnight between 17 and 18 February 
-3101. 

The period of 180,000 years, however, was not long enough to permit 
the use of very accurate parameters. The mahayuga was somewhat better, 
though not as good as might be expected. For the mean conjunction in 
—3101 was taken to mark the beginning of the last and smallest yuga, the 
kaliyuga of only 432,000 years. Since the maháyuga itself had to begin with 
a similar conjunction, one was forced to fit the parameters into a period 
only 1/10 as long as the whole yuga in order that the conjunction of the 
beginning of the kaliyuga might in fact take place. Practically speaking, 
then, one had a period only 2 2/5 as long as 180,000 years rather than one 
24 times as long. Aryabhata in 499 solved this problem in part by making 
the four yugas within the maháyuga equal; ® this gave him an effective 
period of 1,080,000 years. But this defiance of tradition was not welcomed 
by many in India. 

However, even before Aryabhata astronomers had realized the advantages 
of working with а kalpa,“ despite the enormous numbers with which one 
had to compute. That the parameters could be further refined was perhaps 
not as decisive a factor in their choice of the longer period as the fact that its 
length allowed one to begin the system with a true conjunction rather than 
with the mean conjunction which the original Old Süryasiddhànta and 
Aryabhata had to accept. For the Каїра gave one enough time to pull the 
apogees back to the beginning of the zodiac and to endow them with such 
a slow motion that they would have reached their proper positions in the 
fifth century A. D 

The Indians of the Gupta Age, therefore, seem to have been the origina- 
tors of the yuga-system of astronomy and to have developed variants em- 


78 Paticasiddhantika 1, 14. во Áryabhatiya, Dasagitika 3, ed. with the 
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of 1879/1880 of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona; and MS 1304 of the 
India Office Library, London. These should 
make Láta's role in the development of jyotih- 
$ástra much clearer than it is at present. 


commentary of Parame$vara by Н. Kern, Ley- 
den, 1874; cf. Bráhmasphutasiddhánta 1, 9. 
81 The siddhánta ої Svayambhü (Brahman) 
to which Aryabhata refers in Goládhyáya 50 
most probably was based on the kalpa-system; 
see the Paitàmaha- (Brahma) siddhanta, ed. by 
V. P. Dvivedi іп Jyautisasiddhántasaüigraha, 
fasc. 2, pt. 1, and the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
(corrected Brahmasiddhánta) of Brahmagupta. 
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ploying periods of 180,000, 4,320,000, and 4,320,000,000 years. The elements 
which they used were admittedly of Greek and Babylonian derivation, but 
only they had the necessary theoretical knowledge and the inspiration. 

Our subsequent remarks will indicate the absence of any evidence for 
much knowledge or inspiration in Sasanian astronomy. But first it is neces- 
sary to mention an intriguing community in India which was, 1 believe, 
the only post-Achemenid group of Iranians who were in a position histori- 
cally to influence the development of Indian astronomy and astrology before 
the Muslim invasions. The Pahlavas, who had established kingdoms in 
northwestern India in the first century в. C., left descendants who became 
integrated into Hindu society as a special class of Bràhmanas, the Maga 
Bráhmanas; % the great sixth-century astrologer Varáhamihira was one of 
their number.** They are known from various reports, all of which portray 
them as good Hindus whose only idiosyncrasy was an inordinate devotion 
to the sun. But the important fact about these Magi is that they seem to 
have had no contact with Iran after the first century A. D., and no one would 
suggest that the Pahlavas knew of yuga astronomy.** 


In fact, virtually nothing is known of the astronomy and astrology of pre- 
Sasanian Iran. There was indeed a Greek astrological text of the second cen- 
tury B. C. ascribed to Zoroaster of which fragments are preserved by Proclus 
and the Geoponica; ** the material with which it deals is overwhelmingly 
Babylonian.** But there is reason to believe that it is the product of the 
Magusaeans of Asia Minor and in no way reflects scientific knowledge in 
Iran. However, we have seen before that certain Babylonian astronomical 
and astrological theories were transmitted to India during the Achemenid 
occupation of the Indus Valley; it is difficult to believe that the Persians 
were not exposed to the same influences as their remote vassals in India. 
In fact, a linear shadow text which may be an echo of this influence is 
preserved in the ninth-century Pahlavi Shayast La-shayast.** 

We have previously mentioned the fact that Buddhists introduced nak- 
satra astrology into Iran and Central Asia. The Sárdülakarnávadàna, which 
contains a thorough exposition of this system, was extremely popular in this 
area. It was summarized in Chinese by the Parthian prince Ап Shih-kao 


82 Оп the Maga Brahmanas, see the most 
recent, В. С. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurdnas, 
vol. 1, Calcutta Sanskrit College Res. Series 
11, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 29-108. 

33D. К. Biswas, “The Maga Ancestry of 
Varáhamihira," JHQ, 1949, 25: 175-188. 

84 The Sasanians, of course, occupied at least 
some parts of the Indus Valley where the 
Kusánas once had reigned, but the extent of 
their rule was quite limited; see E. Honig- 
mann and A. Maricq, Recherches sur les Res 
Gestae Divi Saporis, Mem. Acad. Roy. de Bel- 
gique, Cl. des Lettres 47, 4, Bruxelles, 1953, pp. 
94-100, 107 fn. 6. Their cultural influence seems 
to have been nil. Save for his acceptance of 


Herzfeld's interpretation of the Paikuli in- 
scription, now disproved by Maricq, the ac- 
count in А. S. Altekar, " The Extent of the 
Sassanian Political Domination in India," M. 
P. Khareghat Memorial Volume, vol. 1, Bom- 
bay, 1953, pp. 213-220 is a sober summary of 
what little information is available on this 
subject. 

85 The fragments (074-097) are collected in 
J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, 
vol. 2, Paris, 1938, pp. 207-242; see also fr. 012- 
052, pp. 158-197. 

86 Pingree, Materials, pp. 39, 43, 51-52, 55-62. 

87 Chap. 21, trans. E. W. West, SBE, vol. 5 
Oxford, 1880, pp. 397-400. 
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in the second century A. р.* and fully translated twice in the third. А 
long fragment of the Sanskrit text written in about 500 A. р. was among the 
Weber manuscripts found south of Yarkand,? and fragments of fifth-century 
manuscripts of the Mahámáyürividyárájfi, which also deals with naksatra 
astrology to some extent, are preserved among the Bower and Petrovski 
manuscripts from Kashgar.” To reach these places the texts most probably 
passed through Buddhist communities in the eastern provinces of the 
Sasanian Empire; and one finds the remains of this Buddhist influence in 
the second chapter of the Bundahishn, where the twenty-eight naksatras 
are listed with Persian names.? Also connected with this type of astrology 
perhaps is the theory that the moon is the bestower of all benefits upon 
mankind, which is mentioned in the ninth-century Dadistan-i Діпік.?з 
Perhaps, if Tabari’s story is not entirely fictitious, the “ goodness of birth " 
which the astrologers observed for the first Ardashir ® was the presence 
of the moon in an auspicious naksatra. One might also suggest that Firdósi's 
frequent references to the good or bad achrat or constellation of an indi- 
vidual** are to be interpreted in a similar way. 

However, trustworthy knowledge of Iranian astronomy and astrology is 
non-existent before the reign of Ѕһарӣг І (240-270). He encouraged the 
spread of Greek and Indian science within his realm.** The hexameters 
of the first-century astrologer Dorotheus of Sidon, preserved only in frag- 
ments in Greek, were translated into Pahlavi under Shápür; we now have 
a late eighth-century Arabic translation of this Pahlavi version made by 
‘Umar ibn Farrukhán.** From this it is clear that the original third-century 
Pahlavi version was revised at the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century, and some Indian theories were added — in particular, that of 
the naváàmáas or ninths of a sign. This mixture of Greek and Indian material 
is characteristic of the Sasanians; it is found also in the fragments of an 
Arabic translation of the Pahlavi version of the Anthologies of the second- 
century astrologer Vettius Valens, fragments recently identified by Pro- 


88 Trans. pp. 213-217 Mukhopadhyaya; on 
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Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Pro- 
fessor E. С. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 262- 
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fessor Kennedy іп a manuscript in the British Museum.** Вігйпі says that 
this Pahlavi work is one of the main sources of Abü Ma‘shar’s Magnus Intro- 
ductorius.*® The same British Museum manuscript preserves parts of an 
Arabic version of the Pahlavi translation of Teucer of Babylon. 

We do not know so much of the study of astronomy under Shápür, 
though it does seem that Ptolemy's Syntaxis was one of the Greek works 
translated in this period. It has sometimes been supposed that Shápür's 
foundation at Jundi-Shápür included an observatory, but no observations 
are known to have been made there in pre-Islamic times.‘ 

At some point in early Sasanian history, however, an official astronomical 
work was compiled, the Ziji Shàh."? This, as we know from Bírüni, was 
revised under Khusrau I (531-579) 1° another ruler who encouraged Greek 
or Greco-Syrian and Indian scholars in Iran. At present the various versions 
are known very imperfectly in the citations of the early Islamic astronomers 
and astrologers; but from these fragments Professor Kennedy has been able 
to demonstrate that this zij contains parameters from the árddharátrika or - 
Midnight system of Aryabhata, which is the same as that of the Old Sûrya- 
siddhanta of Látadeva and the Khandakhádyaka of Brahmagupta. It has 
also been possible to show that a series of horoscopes of the vernal equinoxes 
of the first regnal years of the Sasanian kings, probably due to the ninth- 
century astrologer from Balkh, Abü Ma'shar, was computed by means of the 
planetary theory of the Old Süryasiddhánta."* Another possible influence 
which this text may have had is on a Zoroastrian doctrine preserved in the 
Greater Bundahishn and in the Shikandgümánik vijar. These works state 
that the planets are bound by chords to the chariot of the sun. Bírüni, 
in his book On Transits, also attributes this theory to the Persians. A 
similar idea appears іп a Manichaean text from 'Turfan?*" and in the 
seventh- or eighth-century Mandaean Ginzá.'^* The modern Süryasiddhánta, 
which is known to preserve many of the theories of its similarly named 
predecessors, explains the anomalies in planetary motion by the activities 
of demons stationed at the sun, the apogees, and the nodes, who pull the 
planets along by chords of wind.'*? The Sasanian concept would appear to 
be a reflection of the Indian. Therefore, either the Old Süryasiddhánta 
itself or a very similar text must have been translated into Pahlavi, perhaps 
under Khusrau. 


Sanskrit astrological works were also popular in Iran. The early Islamic 
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astrologers — many of whom were Persians — incorporated numerous Indian 
theories into their books, and most of these must have reached them through 
Pahlavi texts. Of course, there were direct translations from Sanskrit into 
Arabic made in the eighth century, but these seem to have been mainly of 
astronomical works, such as the Bráhmasphutasiddhánta and the Khandakhad- 
yaka of Brahmagupta; Birüni says that in his time no Sanskrit astrological 
treatises had been translated into Arabic."* The Indo-Iranian astrology of 
these early Islamic authors reached Byzantium at the end of the eighth 
century in the works of pseudo-Stephanus of Alexandria and of Theophilus 
of Edessa; more was translated into Greek in the Comnenan period, the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries." It arrived in the Latin West in the 
twelfth and following centuries. These translations are useful because of 
their preservation of texts which sometimes have been lost in the original 
Arabic. 

'The most important of the transmitters of Indo-Iranian astrology was 
Abü Ma'shar. In his Book of the Thousands, epitomized by al-Sijzi in the 
late tenth century,"? he gave а yuga-system of astronomy which he called 
the "Thousands of the Persians. 'The mean motions of the planets in this 
system are preserved in Birüni's Book of Instruction in the Elements of the 
Art of Astrology. The period used is 360,000 years, in the middle of 
which — on 17 February -3101 — occurred the mean conjunction of the 
planets at Aries 0°, which, for the Indians, marks the beginning of kaliyuga; 
a Ma'shar interprets it as the indicator of the Flood. 


To date the Flood in -3101 is rather strange. But one is not at a loss to 
explain it. In his Book of Conjunctions Abü Ma'shar says that this date 
was proposed by someone whose name, corruptly preserved in Arabic, may 
be Abydenus.** Abydenus, it may be remembered, was one of those Greek 
historians who placed the Babylonian kingdom of 432,000 years' duration 
before the Flood; and this 432,000 years is the length of the kaliyuga which 
begins in -3101. Someone aware of both Abydenus' Flood story and the 
astronomical date of the beginning of kaliyuga has rather sloppily combined 
the two traditions. As Birüni remarks, the Persians did not usually believe 
in the Flood; but there were some who did accept it, confining its effective- 
ness to western Asia. It is surely these Persians whom one must suspect 
of dating the Flood in -3101, for they occupied the ground, quite literally, 
between the two ideas which were synthesized. ‘This interpretation agrees 
with Birüni's statement in the India that АБй Ma'shar's date for the Flood 
was derived from the Hindu kalpa-theory.** 


110 India, vol. 2, p. 211. 113 Ed. and trans. 


R. R. Wright, London, 


11i For pseudo-Stephanus, see my paper cited 
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In any case, -3101 cannot be a Greek date for the Flood. ‘The only known 
astrological Flood-theory in Greece is that derived from Berossos’ Babyloni- 
aka, according to which a conjunction of all the planets in Cancer produces 
an ecpyrosis, or conflagration, whereas a conjunction in Capricorn causes 
a kataklysmos, or flood."* The choice of Cancer and Capricorn is clearly 
due to a desire to connect the world-year with the summer and winter 
solstices. In this tradition the Aries conjunction of -3101 is meaningless. 

But it is also contrary to astrological theory. The zodiac is divided into 
four triplicities, which are connected with the four elements. The first 
consists of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, and is fiery; the second of Taurus, 
Virgo, and Capricorn, and is earthy; the third of Gemini, Libra, and 
Aquarius, and is airy; and the last of Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces, and is 
watery. The conjunction of -3101 occurs in a fiery triplicity and astrologically 
must indicate, if anything, a conflagration, not a flood. The latter can take 
place only when there is a conjunction in a watery triplicity. This was 
recognized by Abt Ma'shar's predecessor, Masha‘allah, who dated the Flood 
in -3300 ''* because in that year occurred a Saturn-Jupiter conjunction in 
Cancer, the first sign of the watery triplicity; and Masha‘allah expressly 
states that he is using the Zij-i Shah. Cancer is also connected with the Flood 
in the Pahlavi Bundahishn.?” 

As has been said before, Abt. Ma'shar's yuga is 360,000 years split in half 
by the Flood; in other words, the 180,000 years of the original Old Sürya- 
siddhanta. In fact, the parameters which Abü Ma'shar gives for the moon, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury — if one corrects the last by one — are exactly 
one-twelfth of those in the Old Süryasiddhánta of Látadeva. But the para- 
meter for Saturn is one-twelfth of that in the Somasiddhanta, the Brahma- 
siddhántaof the Sakalyasamhita, the Vrddhavasisthasiddhánta, and the modern 
Stryasiddhanta; and that for Jupiter is one-twelfth of what appears in the 
Aryabhatiya."* Therefore, the so-called Thousands of the Persians is really 
an eclectic Indian system. Abt Ma'shar, of course, probably found it in 
some Pahlavi text or Arabic translation thereof; but I think its ultimate 
origin is now clear. In the On Transits, Birüni recognizes that the equations 
in АЪй Ma'shar's zij were taken from the Zij-i Shah, which had got them 
from an Indian source.” 

That Abt Ma'shar is extremely unreliable in what he reports, moreover, 
can easily be shown from a statement of his which Birüni has preserved in 
his Chronology of the Ancient Nations.’ There he asserts that, using the 
system of the Persians, he has found that the planets are not in mean con- 
junction at Aries 0? at the time of the vernal equinox of -3101, but are 
scattered between Pisces 27? and Aries 1°. Abü Ma'shar is convicted of 
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lying Бу one glance at the parameters of his Thousands of the Persians. 
Those for the superior planets and the sun are all divisible by two, and as 
the conjunction of -3101 took place exactly in the middle of the yuga of 
360,000 years, they must all be at Aries 0° at that date; the mean positions 
of the inferior planets, of course, are identical with the mean sun. So Abii 
Ma'shar's statement is nonsense when referred to his Persian system; but its 
source, fortunately, is known. In the kalpa-system of the Bráhmasphuta- 
siddhánta the mean planets are precisely between the limits set by Abü 
Ma'shar at the beginning of kaliyuga. This fact was not unnoticed by the 
Indians; it is recorded in the Siddhantasekhara of the eleventh-century 
S$ripati.?? It must have been part of the polemic addressed by the partisans 
of the maháyuga against those who preferred the kalpa. Abü Ma'shar has 
stupidly used it as a criticism of a system for which it is totally irrelevant. 

So far nothing original has turned up in Sasanian astronomy and astrology, 
save for the fact that they synthesized Greek and Indian theories. However, 
we do know of one concept which seems definitely to be an Iranian innova- 
поп. This is the theory that history is the unfolding of the influences of 
periodically recurring Saturn-Jupiter conjunctions.'^* 

Roughly, the idea behind astrological history is this. A Saturn-Jupiter 
conjunction takes place about every 20 years; a series will occur in the 
signs of one triplicity for about 240 years, that is twelve conjunctions; and 
they will have passed through the four triplicities and begin the cycle again 
after about 960 years. When they shift from one triplicity to another, they 
indicate events on the order of dynastic changes. The completion of a cycle 
of 960 years, which is mixed up with various millennial theories, causes 
revolutionary events such as the appearance of a major prophet. The 
ordinary course of politics is dependent on the horoscopes of the vernal 
equinoxes of the years in which the minor conjunctions within a triplicity 
take place. 

'The tenth-century astrologer Ibn Hibintá preserves fragments of ап 
astrological history written on this principle by Masha‘allah, and a Parisian 
manuscript of a compilation by al-Sijzi contains the horoscopes, but not 
the interpretations, for such a history written under Нагап al-Rashid. Al- 
Kindi and Abü Ma'shar also wrote on these conjunctions, as did pseudo- 
Stephanus of Alexandria in Greek. 

A non-Greek doctrine such as that of the Saturn-Jupiter conjunctions, 
occurring in the works of the early Islamic astrologers, may be assumed 
to have an Iranian origin. But there is more substantial evidence of the 
theory’s Sasanian background; Ibn Khaldun says that Khusrau's famous 
minister, Buzurjmihr, was familiar with the method, and he cites from 
Jirásh as an authority on the subject an astrologer with the obviously Iranian 
name of Hurmuzdafrid. 

Astrological history by Saturn-Jupiter conjunctions, then, is the main, 


122 Siddhántasekhara 2, 52-58, ed. Babuáji subject is dealt with more extensively and the 
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if not the only, Sasanian contribution to astronomy or astrology. Since, 
through the conjunction of -3101, it is closely linked with the yuga-system 
of astronomy, one would expect that any astronomer who learned the latter 
from the Sasanians would also have learned the former. But there is not 
a trace of the knowledge of these conjunctions in India. This Г take to be 
fairly conclusive evidence that Indian yuga-astronomy could not have been 
borrowed from Iran, but instead profoundly influenced Sasanian science. 
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BEFORE A.D. 1200 


DAVID PINGREE, Brown University 


The process by which various non-Ptolemaic elements of the Greek astro- 
nomical tradition were transmitted to India and were there transformed into 
the astronomy of the siddhdntas is a subject of complexity and of obscurity. 
Its elucidation, however, is of great historical importance, both for the under- 
standing it will afford us of the motivation for particular Indian solutions of 
problems in mathematical astronomy, and for the insight we will obtain from 
it into those areas of Hellenistic astronomy that, being almost totally eclipsed 
in Greek by the brilliance of Ptolemy’s А/таяєзі, can be discerned, though 
dimly, in the poetry of jyotihsdstra. The present paper contains an investigation 
into one aspect of this process, that in which the ideas both of the precession 
and of the trepidation of the equinoxes were introduced into India and there 
interpreted in terms of an older Indian tradition of the position of the solstices 
relative to the naksatras and in other ways. This example, like that of the 
planetary model previously discussed in this journal (ii (1971), 80-85), beautifully 
illustrates the failure of the Greeks to communicate and of the Indians to grasp 
the full significance of the concepts transmitted. 


The Jyotisavedanga! of Lagadha (5/4th century B.c.?) states (Arca 6 = 
Yājuşa 7): "The Sun and the Moon begin their northern [course] at the begin- 
ning of Sravistha [Dhanistha]; the southern [course] of the Sun [begins] in the 
middle of Sarpa [Aslegà]. [The beginnings of these two courses occur] always in 
[the months] Magha and Sravana [respectively].”” One also finds this scheme 
in, for example, the Parásaratantra cited by Utpala (А.р. 966) on the Brhat- 
samhitd? of Varahamihira (ca д.р. 550). 

By the time of Varahamihira a fixed sidereal zodiac was in use in India.? In 
this zodiac the beginning of Aries was identified with the beginning of the 
naksatra Aévini; in the fifth and sixth centuries the beginning of Aries was 
further said to be the point of the vernal equinox. Varahamihira recognized 
the discrepancy with the statement of Lagadha (Brhatsamhità 3, 1-2): 


Once, according to what is said in ancient treatises, the southern ayana of 
the Sun was from the middle of A$lesà, and the northern began with 
Dhanisthà. Now [one] ayana of the Sun begins at the beginning of Cancer, 
the other at the beginning of Capricorn. This is a negation of what was 
said; the difference is made manifest by direct observations. 


In his Pañcasiddhāntikā* (3, 20-2) Varahamihira explains this change by a 
theory of trepidation over an arc of 46;40? —23;20? (identified with the Sun’s 
maximum declination) to either side of the equinox: 

When the sum [of the longitudes] of the Sun and Moon is a revolution, it 
is called Vaidhrta [yoga]; but if it is a revolution plus 10 nakgatras [133 ;20°], 
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Vyatipata. The time is to be ascertained by means of the degrees attained 
[by the luminaries]. When the return of the Sun was from the middle of 
A$lesà [at 113;20°], then the ayana [-correction] was positive; now the 
ayana is from Punarvasu [at 90°]. When the falling away [from the mean 
position] of the ayana is reversed, then the correction [ksepa] for the Sun 
and Moon [equals] the degrees of the maximum declination [kastha] of the 
Sun [23;20?]. There is Vyatipata if the sum [of the longitudes] of the Sun 
and the Moon is 180°. 

This is the earliest datable reference to a theory of trepidation or precession 
in India; unfortunately no rate is given. A theory of trepidation was known to 
Theon of Alexandria (A.D. 361) and to Proclus (А.р. 410—485), and a theory of 
precession to Hipparchus (ca —126); Hipparchus's length for a tropical year 
was used by Sphujidhvaja (А.р. 269/70) in his Yavanajátaka (79, 34) and in the 
Romakasiddhanta summarized by Varahamihira in his Paficasiddhàántikà (1, 15 
and 8, 1). It is not unreasonable to suppose that the idea of trepidation or 
precession was introduced into India by the Greeks, though the parameters 
chosen by the Indians are their own, and that the arguments presented in favour 
of the hypothesis of a motion of the colures are derived from a particular inter- 
pretation of the Vedàngajyotisa. This hypothesis of a Greek influence is 
strengthened by a passage quoted by Bhaskara (A.D. 629) in his commentary? 
on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata (А.р. 499): 

Here the Romakas [i.e., Romans], who do not know the ultimate purpose, 
read: ‘The sages say that an ayana [begins] from the beginning of Vasudeva 
[Dhanisthà] [and another] from the middle of Sarpa [Aslegà], whereas it is 
observed [that they begin] from the beginnings of Capricorn and Cancer. 
How can this be without a motion [of the solstices]?’ 

Several of these sources and some new ones, including Manindha,? are cited 
by Govindasvàmin (ca A.D. 850) in his commentary оп the Uttarakhanda 
(2, 21b—25a) of Paràsara's Hordsdstra’ (ca A.D. 650/750): 

The motion of the ayana has been described by former teachers. In this 
[matter] Manindha [says]: "Непсе the planets move “ир” from the prime 
vertical [= equinoctial colure] 27° in 1800 years’. [It is said] by Sürya 
[Suryasiddhánta 3, 9a-b]: ‘The circle of the constellations lags to the east 
600 [times] in a [Mahà-]yuga'. On the other hand Вһаѕкагасӣгуа, who 
completely adheres to the opinion of Aryabhata, says [as shown above, he 
attributes this to the Romakas]: ‘The sages say that an ayana [begins] from 
the beginning of Vasudeva [Dhanigtha] [and another] from the middle of 
Sarpa [Aslegà]. And Varahamihira [Brhatsamhità 3, 1a-b]: “The southern 
ayana of the Sun was from the middle of Aglesi, and the northern began 
with Dhanistha’. In this [matter] Haridatta* [А.р. 684] [says]: “They are 
24°; the planets move from that’. The meaning of ‘from that’ is ‘from the 
ecliptic’. 

Govindasvàmin goes оп to explain these obscure passages in terms of two 
schools advocating different rates and arcs of trepidation: 

This is what was said. There is one opinion of Aryabhatacarya and so оп, 
another opinion of Manindha, Sürya, and so on. Here Aryabhata and so 
on [say] that the fact that the [vernal] equinox was at the beginning of Aries 
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in Saka 444 (д.р. 522] is established by such instruments as the gnomon.? 
They determined that after this it moves [at the rate of] 0;1? in one year. 
So it moves *down' 24°. Then one should add the minutes of trepidation. 
Afterwards it moves *up'. Then, subtracting 0;1? a year from 24^, one 
should add [the remainder]. 

The opinion of the Süryasiddhánta and so on [is this]. It moves ‘down’ 
27° in 1800 years. Then it moves ‘up’. In this [theory] this is the mathe- 
matical operation. In 1800 years 27? are obtained. One should operate 
with the given [years]. Divide the lapsed years of the Kaliyuga by 1800, 
multiply the remainder by 3, and divide [the product] by 200. [The result] 
is degrees, and the remainder is minutes. Or else divide the lapsed years 
of the Kaliyuga by 1800 and multiply the remainder by 54: these are 
seconds. It is to be known that in this school 0;0,54? represents the amount 
of trepidation of one year. It was shown by the previous commentator, 
Bhagadatta [ca д.р. 800], that this school is the better; this also is our 
tradition. Here it is to be understood that, if the quotient of the division 
by 1800 is an even number, the motion [of trepidation] is ‘down’, and if 
it is odd, ‘up’. 

This opinion of Manindha or Manetho seems the older theory of trepidation. 
The arc of 27° approximates the 26;40° in the difference of two equal naksatras 
between the Vedic lists (of unequal naksatras) beginning with Krttika and the 
fixed sidereal zodiac beginning with Абуїпі; the 26;40° is probably rounded 
off to 27? to reflect the number of naksatras and to provide nice parameters. 
For the vernal point is assumed to have coincided with the beginning of A$vini 
and of Aries at the beginning of the Kaliyuga in —3101 and again 3600 years 
later in A.D. 499; the second part of this assumption is very nearly correct. 
Then the Vedic naksatra-lists beginning with Krttikà are explained by a pro- 
gressive motion of the vernal point to fixed Aries 27° (= fixed Krttika 0;20°) 
over half of this period, and a subsequent retrograde motion back to fixed 
Aries 0° over the second half; the retrograde motion continues at the same rate 
after A.D. 499 so that the trepidation will reach its limit at fixed Pisces 3° in 
A.D. 2299. The rate of trepidation, as Govindasvamin correctly remarks, is: 


m _ 3° 

18005 | 200У 

This, of course, is the rate of precession “established” by Yahya ibn Abi Mangür 

on the basis of an observation of the autumnal equinox that he made on 
19 September 830.19 


Govindasvàmin correctly refers to the Süryasiddhánta as adhering to the 
opinion of Manindha; in the modern versions the relevant verses are (3, 910b)! : 


The circle of the constellations lags 600 [times] to the east in a [Maha-]yuga. 

Multiply this by the ahargana and divide [the product] by the civil days 

[in a Mahàyuga]. Multiply the resulting arc by three and divide [the 

product] by ten; the [resulting] degrees are to be known as the [amount of] 
trepidation. 

A total oscillation of the vernal point, including both the progressive and the 

retrograde motions, occurs in 7200 years over an arc of 108°. In а Mahayuga 


= 0;0,54°/¥. 
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of 4 320 000 years there are 600 such oscillations; and 108° 15% of 360°. 

А number of later texts follow this original version of Manindha's trepidation: 
see, for example, Vrddhavasisthasiddhanta (2, 36) and the Sdkalyasamhita’s 
Brahmasiddhánta (1, 192 and 194).?? Some scholars, however, did advocate a 
modification of the parameters in the direction of a slowing down of the velocity 
of the trepidational motion. Thus Amaraja (ca A.D. 1200) cites in his com- 
mentary! on the Khandakhadyaka (3, 11) of Brahmagupta (A.D. 665) a verse 
which he attributes to the (ага? which is an appendix to the Khandakhádyaka 
expounding non-àrdharátrika views: “Ааа 3179 to the Saka-years and divide 
[the sum] by 7380; having added or subtracted [the quotient] from the beginning 
of the [fixed] zodiac, the degrees of declination north or south [are to be 
computed]". 

The addition of 3179 to the epoch of the Saka era results in the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga, —3101, when the current oscillation is assumed to have begun. 
But division by 7380 instead of 7200 decreases the rate of trepidation by 
180/7200 or 1/40. Another result of such a division is to place the end of half 
an oscillation not at Kali 3600 (А.р. 499), but at Kali 3690 (A.D. 589). Amaraja’s 
further discussion shows that he understands this much; he states that there is 
no trepidation in Saka 511 (A.D. 589), but he assumes that the limit of trepi- 
dation is 24? from fixed Aries 0°, a value which is connected with the second 
opinion of Govindasvamin. 

Атагдіа goes on to explain wrongly several other passages which in fact 
utilize the 24°-limit and the rate of 0;1? per year. Thus, оп a passage of the 
Karanakutühala'5 in which Bhaskara (А.р. 1183) states that the trepidation in 
Saka 1105 was 11°, he remarks: “Because it makes a ‘revolution’ in 7380 years, 
there are 585 336 ‘revolutions’ of the vernal point in а Каїра [of 4 320 000 000 
уеагѕ]”. Indeed, 585 366 x 7380 = 4 320 001 080, so that this number is 
nearly correct. Атагдіа further explains Brhatsamhità (3, 1-2) on the grounds 
that Varahamihira died in Saka 509 (A.D. 587), when the trepidation was nil. 

In the later Aryabhata’s (between ca A.D. 950 and 1100) Mahasiddhànta'* 
(1, 11-12) the ‘revolutions’ are numbered 578 159; this implies an oscillation 
in very nearly 7472 years. In his summary of the PardSarasiddhdnta (2, 9), this 
Aryabhata gives the number of ‘revolutions’ as 581 709; this implies an oscilla- 
tion in about 74261 years. 

The second opinion Govindasvàmin claims to belong to the school of 
Aryabhata!? because of the verse cited from Bhàskara; but we have seen that 
Bhàskara quotes this with disapproval from the Romakas. Nevertheless, the 
opinion does belong to the school of Aryabhata, though the connection is 
through the date Saka 444 (A.D. 522) at which the vernal point was, according 
to Govindasvamin, demonstrated by means of a gnomon to be at fixed Aries 0°. 
The date seems rather to have been derived from a misunderstanding of a verse 
in the Aryabhatiya (Kàlakriyà 10): “When three quarters of a [Mahà-]yuga and 
3600 years had passed, then 23 years from my birth here had passed". This 
was quite early interpreted to mean that Aryabhata was born in Kali 3600 and 
wrote his Aryabhatiya in Kail 3623 ог Saka 444.18 

Another parameter, however, is derived from the tradition preserved by 
Varahamihira in the verses of the Райсаѕіааһапііка quoted above, and 
apparently belongs to the school of Pauliga, which was certainly strongly 
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influenced by Greek methods. Paulisa, noting the difference of 23;20° between 
the middle of fixed А<1еѕа and fixed Cancer 0°, concluded that the limit of the 
arc of trepidation from fixed Aries 0° was 23;20°, which he identified with the 
maximum declination of the Sun. The usual obliquity of the ecliptic noted in 
Indian texts is 24^, and it is this amount that the second system takes as the 
limit of trepidation. 

In this system, then, a coincidence of the vernal point and the fixed Aries 0? 
Occurs in A.D. 522, the limit of the trepidation is 24? to either side of the fixed 
Aries 0°, and the rate of trepidational motion is 0;1? a year or 1? every 60 years. 
A period of oscillation, then, is 5760 years, and there are 750 such oscillations in 
a Mahayuga; but the vernal point and the fixed Aries 0° did not coincide at 
the beginning of either the Mahàyuga or the Kaliyuga. 

The earliest reference to this system seems to be in the Pürvakhanda (ca 
A.D. 600/700) of the Ногазазіга!? of Рагаага (3, 31a-b): “Subtract 444 from 
the Saka-year and divide [the remainder] by 60; [the result is] the degrees of 
trepidation”. Thereafter it is often repeated. Amaraja (on Khandakhddyaka 
3, 11) says that Prthüdakasvamin (A.D. 864) claimed that the trepidation in 
Saka 800 (A.D. 878) would be 65307 ;20 this should be corrected to 6° as there 
are 356 (60 х 5;56) years between Saka 444 and Saka 800. Muiijala (А.р. 932) 
is quoted by several sources?! as giving a trepidation of 6;50° for Saka 854, 
which is 410 (60 x 6;50) years after Saka 444. Sripati (A.D. 1056), in his 
Dhruvamdnasa,? gives the same rule as appears in Parasara’s Horásastra. 
Satánanda (1099), in his Bhásvati (8, 1),29 gives the rate of precession as 1° in 
60 years, but makes the year of coincidence Saka 450 (А.р. 538). And Bhaskara 
(А.р. 1183) in his Karanakutühala (2, 17)24 gives a trepidation of 11? for Saka 
1105, which is 661 (60 x 11;1) years after Saka 444. 

But there are some modifications of these parameters which occur; motiva- 
tions for them are not apparent. Thus, Amaraja cites two verses from a 
Karanottama (on Khandakhádyaka 3, 11). The first states that the trepidation 
for the epoch of this work is 600 minutes; at the usual rate of trepidation this 
would date the text in Saka 1044 (А.р. 1122). The next verse is somewhat 
corrupt, but the most reasonable interpretation that occurs to me is that one 
should subtract 4217 from the lapsed years (since the beginning of Kaliyuga) 
and divide (the remainder) by 61. Kali 4217 corresponds to А.р. 1116—just 
6 years before the date toward which the first verse pointed. The rate of 
trepidation—1? every 61 years—means that the traversal of an arc of 24? takes 
1464 years, a complete oscillation of 96? 5856 years. There is not an integral 
number of complete oscillations in а Mahàyuga.?5 

The second variant is quoted by Parame$vara (ca A.D. 1380-1460) in his 
commentary on the Aryabhatiya (Kalakriyà 10): “Subtract 3600 from the Kali- 
year and divide [the remainder] by 5808; divide the remainder by 1152. 
Multiply the remaining years by 2 and divide [the product] by 121. The 
remainder is the equation in degrees and so on". Here Kali 3600 is substituted 
for Kali 3623 as the year in which the coincidence of the vernal point and the 
fixed Aries 0° occurred; in this Paramesvara follows Manindha. The rate of 
trepidation also is changed from 1? in 60 years to 2? in 121 years (1? in 604 
years). As a complete oscillation is 96° (24 x 4), the period is 5808 years 
(96 х 604) and the time required for the traversal of an arc of 24° is 1152 years 
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(24 x 604). There is not an integral number of oscillations in а Mahayuga. 

Finally, Amaraja (on Khandakhádyaka 3, 11) ascribed to “others” the follow- 
ing line: “Subtract 441 from the Saka-year, multiply [the remainder] by 2, and 
divide by 119; the result is in degrees". Saka 441 or Kali 3620 becomes the 
year of coincidence, and the rate is changed to 2? in 119 years or 1° in 594 years. 
The traversal of an arc of 24^, then, takes 1428 years, a complete oscillation of 
96? 5712 years. Again there is not an integral number of oscillations in a 
Mahayuga. 

So far we have been examining theories of trepidation; but the theory of 
precession was not unknown in the period we have been investigating. The 
earliest reference is probably the corrupt number preserved by Bhaskara in his 
commentary on the Aryabhatiya and said to be the number of revolutions of 
the vernal point in a yuga according to the Romakas: viyadrudrakrtanavadhrti 
or 1 894 110. If dhrti (18) is emended to а word signifying 1, the resulting 
194 110 could be the revolutions in a Kalpa; for the annual motion then would 

194 110 x 360° 

4 320 000 000 
year or 1? in 60 years there should be 200 000 revolutions of the vernal point in 
a Kalpa. The deviations from 200 000 that occur in this Romaka-passage and 
in others shortly to be discussed are presumably due to efforts to make the 
parameters yield a desirable coincidence of the vernal point and the fixed Aries 
0? in about А.р. 500. Without knowing the interval each system would place 
between the beginning of the Kalpa and A.D. 500 we cannot reconstruct their 
computations. 

The next such parameter of precession was given by Visnucandra (ca A.D. 
550/600) whose verse is cited by Prthüdakasvamin (on Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
11, 54): “The yuga of the ayana is said to be 189 411 [revolutions]; this was 
formerly the opinion of Brahma, the Sun [Surya], and so on". It scarcely seems 
useful to compute the annual motion resulting from this parameter. The 
versions of the Brahmasiddhanta and the Süryasiddhànta to which Visnucandra 
refers are no longer available to us. 

Finally, Bhaskara (А.р. 1150) has a very difficult passage (Siddhdntasiromani, 
Goladhyaya 7, 17-18):? 

The intersection of the equinoctial and the declinational circles is ‘the node 
of the declination'. Its retrograde revolutions are said by the Saura 
[Süryasiddhànta] to be 30 000 in а Каїра. But the precessional motion 
proclaimed by Mufijala and so on is correct; in this school its revolutions 
in a Kalpa are 199 699. 


Bhaskara’s reference here to the Süryasiddhünta has caused much learned 
comment as it clearly conflicts with the verse from that work (3, 9) cited as 
early as Govindasvàmin;?? it also conflicts with the statement regarding Sürya's 
theory of precession made by Visnucandra. The expression of 600 in the 
Süryasiddhünta is “trimSatkrtyo”’ (thirty twenties); in some versions the word 
for twenties, “Кгіуо”, is corrupt. Perhaps Bhaskara's statement reflects some- 
one's misunderstanding of the Süryasiddhánta, which was interpreted as saying 
that there are thirty trepidations in a Mahayuga only, and therefore 30 000 in 
a Kalpa. 


or approximately 0;0,58°. In fact, for a motion of 0;1° a 
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Bhàskara's statement regarding Mufijala is not without difficulties either, 
though the number of revolutions in a Kalpa is closer to 200 000 than any other 
that is attested. Мийјаја, as was shown above, is known to have followed 
Govindasvamin's second theory. Unless he wrote a third work besides the 
Brhanmánasa and the Laghumánasa, Bhaskara’s reference must be wrong. 

In conclusion, it has been established that before the twelfth century there 
existed three systems of accounting for the shift in the point at which the 
ecliptic crosses the equator which became evident when, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, it was assumed that the naksatras in the Vedic literature and the 
Vedangajyotisa referred to the equal naksatras of the fixed Indian zodiac. Two 
solutions involved trepidation over arcs whose limits were determined by an 
interpretation of the indigenous Indian traditions, the third simple precession; 
the rates were either 0;0,54° or 0;1? per year, with various modifications chosen 
to fit into particular contexts which, by and large, cannot now be reconstructed. 
Both trepidation and precession appeared in Greek before they appear in 
Sanskrit, and the origins of all three Indian systems are expressly connected 
with texts dependent on Greek sources: Manindha or Manittha, Paulisa, and 
Romaka. The supposition is quite strong, then, that the theories of trepidation 
and precession were transmitted to India along with other astronomical theories 
between the second and fifth centuries A.D., although the specific parameters 
employed arise out of the adaptation of Greek astronomy to the Indian 
tradition. 
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I have used the editions by F.-E. Hall and Bàpü Deva Sàstrin with the Güdhàrthaprakàsaka of 
Rafiganatha, Bibliotheca Indica, xxv (Calcutta, 1854-58); by Sudhakara Dvivedin, Bibliotheca 
Indica, сіххій (Calcutta, 1910-11, repr. Calcutta, 1925); and by К. S. Sukla (with the 
Vivarana ої Рагатебуага) (Lucknow, 1957). An apparent misunderstanding of this passage 
is found in Bhàskara's Siddhdntasiromani (see ref. 27), and Sumatiharsa (A.D. 1619) in 
his commentary on Bháskara's Karanakutithala (2, 17; see below, ref. 24), ignoring 3, 9c-d, 
interprets Süryasiddhünta 3, 9а-Ь to refer to a trepidation over an arc 60° (30? on either side 
of Aries 0?) at a rate of 0;1? per year. One complete oscillation, then, takes 7200 years as 
it should, but the rate of precession is that of Govindasvamin’s second school. Sumatiharsa 
ascribes this interpretation to a tikà on the Suryasiddhànta. See also below, ref. 25. 


Both of these texts are edited by V. P. Dvidevin, Jyautisasiddhantasafigraha, Benares Sanskrit 
series, 2 fasc. (Benares, 1912). 


I have used the edition of the Khandakhádyaka (with the Vāsanābhāşya of Amaraja) prepared 
by Babua Mira (Calcutta, 1925). 


The Uttarakhandakhadyaka is apparently by Brahmagupta himself. In his Brühmasphutasid- 
dhanta (11, 54; I have used the edition of Sudhakara Dvivedin (Benares, 1902)), written in 
A.D. 628, he denies a motion of the solstices; see also Bhàskara's УйзапаЬһйзуа (on 
Siddhüntasiromani, Goladhyaya 7, 17-18; see below, ref. 27). But the Uttarakhandakhàdyaka 
was written almost 40 years later. 


See below, ref. 24. 


I have used the edition of Sudhàkara Dvivedin, Benares Sanskrit series, cxlviii-cl, 3 fasc. 
(Benares, 1910), and the edition of the Pürvaganita by S. R. Sarma (2 vols., Marburg, 1966). 
Мипібуата (b. А.р. 1603) in his Marici оп the Siddhántasiromani (Goladhyaya 7, 17-19) 
refers to this Aryabhata, not to the author of the Aryabhafiya as imagined by Colebrooke. 

There is no mention of a motion of the equinoxes in the Aryabhafiya; I have used the editions 
of Н. Kern (with the Bhafadipika of Parame$vara) (Leiden, 1874), and of К. Sámba$iva 
Sàstri (1 and 2) and Suranad Kunjan Pillai (3) (with the Bhdsya of Nilakantha), Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series, ci, сх and сіххху (3 vols., Trivandrum, 1930, 1931, and 1957). 


See, e.g., the texts collected by К. У. Sarma in his edition of Haridatta’s Grahacáranibandhana 
(see above, ref. 8), pp. V-VI. 


I have used the edition of С. L. Sarman and С. Sarman (Bamba! Sam. 2008, Saka 1873 (А.р. 
1951). 


І do not find this in PrthOdakasvamin’s Vivarana, edited with the Khandakhddyaka by Р. C. 
Sengupta (Calcutta, 1941); but only the beginning of his commentary оп the Uttarakhanda- 
khàdyaka is preserved. 


Apparently in his lost Brhanmdanasa; it is quoted by the commentators on his extant Laghu- 
manasa (1, 2), e.g., by Pragastadhara (A.D. 958) as quoted in Majumdar's edition, р. 5, and 
by Paramesvara, and was noted by al-BirünI (India (ed. Hyderabad, 1958), 308; trans. E. C. 
Sachau (London, 1910), i, 366-7) as occurring in the Laghumdnasa. For the Laghumdnasa 
I have used the editions of ЇЧ. К. Majumdar (Calcutta, 1951), and of B. D. Apate, 

Anandésrama Sanskrit series, cxxiii (Poona, 1952). For another opinion attributed to 

Мийјаіа by Bhaskara see below, ref. 27. 
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Quoted by Babuaji Mira in his edition of Sripati's Siddhántasekhara (2 vols., Calcutta, 1932- 
47), i, 12. 

I have used the edition of Tikarama Dhanafjaya (Benares, n.d.). 

I have used the edition (with the Ganakakumudakaumudi of Sumatiharsa) (Bambai Sam. 1958, 
Saka 1823 (А.р. 1901)). 

Another possible interpretation would be: one should add 4217 to the lapsed years (since the 
epoch of the work) and divide (the result) by 61. One would then assume that the initial year 
of the Kaliyuga (—3101) was a year of coincidence, that the annual rate of trepidational 
motion is 0;1,1°, and that the limit of trepidation is 30? from fixed Aries 0° as in the case of 
Sumatiharsa's interpretation of the Süryasiddhàünta (see above, ref. 11). Then the motion 
in 4217 years would be about 70°, so that the actual position of the vernal point relative to 
fixed Aries 0? would be — 10°. 

I have used MS Sanskrit 2769 of the India Office Library, London; see also the Paficasiddhantiké, 
i, 8. 

I have used the edition of Dattütreya Apate (with Bhaskara’s own Vdsandbhdsya and 
Munisvara's Магісі), Anandasrama Sanskrit series, cxxii (2 vols., Poona, 1943-52). 


See Munisvara's Marici, ad loc., and Colebrooke's summary thereof. 


Note added in proof: 


Since this article was written, the appearance of the complete text of the Khandakhddyaka in 
the edition by B. Chatterjee (2 vols, Calcutta, 1970) has made it clear that Amaraja means 
by Uttara (see ref. 14) not Brahmagupta's Uttarkhandakhádyaka, in which the cited verse 
does not appear, but the Khandakhadyakottara of his (Ámarüja's) teacher Trivikrama 
(А.р. 1180). 
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THE MESOPOTAMIAN ORIGIN OF EARLY INDIAN 
MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY 


DAVID PINGREE, Brown University 


In this paper I intend to advance and offer evidence in support of an hypothesis 
concerning the dependence of the mathematical astronomy of the Jyotisavedanga 
on Mesopotamian science of the Achaemenid period.’ I believe that the evidence 
in support of the theory that some elements of early Indian astronomy are 
derived from Mesopotamia is overwhelming, and that the evidence for the rest 
of my hypothetical reconstruction is persuasive. But I must enter a cautionary 
note with regard to that portion which relates to the Indian intercalation-cycle: 
the evidence in both the cuneiform and the Sanskrit sources is so fragmentary 
that no hypothetical reconstruction of the development or of the interrelation 
of their respective intercalation-cycles is more than a reasonable guess. I hope 
that the reader will find my guess more plausible than those of my predecessors. 


Though the Vedas and Brahmanas provide us with some crude elements of 
observational astronomy, such as the standard list of 27 or 28 naksatras or 
constellations associated with the Moon's course through the sky, and some 
rough parameters, such as the twelve months and 360 nychthemera of a year, 
mathematical astronomy begins in India with a group of related texts which I 
intend to explain in this paper. The basic text of this group is the Jyotisavedanga,? 
one of the six angas or "limbs" studied by Vedic priests; its purpose was to 
provide them with a means of computing the times for which the performances 
of sacrifices are prescribed, primarily new and full moons. This brief work has 
come down to us in two recensions: a shorter one of 36 verses associated with 
the Rgveda, and a longer one of 43 verses associated with the Yajurveda, which 
latter incorporates 29 verses of the Rk-recension. That Rk-recension was com- 
posed by one Lagadha, who is otherwise unknown, or, according to another 
interpretation, by Suci on the basis of Lagadha's teachings; the Yajur-recension 
names no author, but has the dubious benefit of a bhàsya or commentary by 
one Somakara. It is the Yajur-recension that has generally been used by modern 
scholars also, as it, in two of its additional verses, attempts to adjust the older 
system of the Rk-recension to the familiar terms of medieval Indian astronomy. 
In this paper the shorter and surely older Rk-recension will be used. 

We are justified in asserting the originality of the Rk-recension not only by 
its shortness, but also by its parallelism to other pre-medieval Sanskrit texts. 
In particular we must discuss here the following seven works in addition to 
the two recensions of the Jyotisavedánga: 


1. The Arthasástra of Kautilya? is an ancient work on political science. Many 
scholars have identified the author with the minister of Candragupta Maurya, 
who established the Mauryan Empire in northern India shortly before 300 в.с., 
though it seems fairly secure that our recension of Book Two of the Arthasástra 
does not antedate the second century д.р." The twentieth chapter of the second 
book of the Arthasástra prescribes the duties of the Manadhyaksa or Super- 
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intendant of Measurements, among which is included the duty of supervising 
the measurements of time. These time-measurements are closely related to 
those of the Jyotisavedanga. 


2. The Saárdülakarnávadána? is now the thirty-third story in a Buddhist collec- 
tion of tales about Bodhisattvas, the Divydvadána. Originally it was an anti- 
caste tract in which a king of the Matangas (that is, Candalas), Tri$anku, asks a 
Brahmana, Puskarasarin, to give his daughter, Prakrti, to the outcaste's son, 
Sárdülakarna. Upon the Brahmana’s refusal of this unorthodox request, 
Trisanku proves his status as a Brahmana by displaying his knowledge of astral 
divination and astronomy. Our present Sanskrit version is full of interpolations, 
both in prose and in poetry; but the history of the basic core of the text can 
be traced back to translations into Chinese by the Parthian prince An Shih-kao, 
who settled in Loyang in д.р. 148,5 by Chu Chiang-yen and Chih Ch’ien between 
ca A.D. 220 and 252,’ and again by Dharmaraksa between А.р. 266 and 317.8 
The passages which are of interest to us as they reflect the astronomy of the 
Jyotisavedanga occur іп the Chinese translations of the third century. 


3. The twelfth chapter of the Paficasiddhantika,? composed by Varahamihira 
at Ujjayini towards the middle of the sixth century A.D., summarizes a Paitdma- 
hasiddhanta whose epoch is 11 January of А.Ю. 80. This is our most important 
witness for establishing the priority of the luni-solar period-relation of the 
Rk-recension over that of the Yajur-recension; for, with the exception of an 
alteration in the position of the winter solstice and Varahamihira’s introduction 
of the concept of omitted tithis, it is in complete agreement with the former. 


4. The Vasisthasiddhánta summarized in the second chapter and in verses 1-60 
of the seventeenth chapter of the Paficasiddhantika of Varahamihira represents 
an Indian adaptation of a Greek version of Babylonian astronomy intermingled 
with elements of the older Indian borrowings from Babylonian astronomy 
which appear in the Jyotisavedága and in the other texts of which we have 
been speaking. Though the version of the Vasisthasiddhànta available to 
Varahamihira apparently used 3 December 499 as its epoch, the reference to 
Vasistha as an astronomical authority in the Yavanajátaka?? written by 
Sphujidhvaja in д.р. 269/270 indicates that the original was probably composed 
in the second or early third century А.р. 


5. The Yavanajátaka itself is primarily a versification of a Sanskrit prose 
translation of a lost Greek astrological text; the Greek original was composed 
in Egypt, and probably in Alexandria, in the first half of the second century 
A.D., while the prose Sanskrit translation was made by Yavane$vara in western 
India in А.р. 149/150. In the seventy-ninth chapter of the Yavanajátaka, 
Sphujidhvaja describes a Greek adaptation of the Mesopotamian linear 
astronomy of the Seleucid period, but he intersperses in this material various 
elements derived from the tradition of the Jyotisaveddnga. 


6. The fifth, sixth, and seventh upangas of the Jaina canon of sacred literature 
are in many respects virtually identical; they are entitled respectively the 
Süriyapannatti, the Jambuddivapannatti, and the Camdapannatti. The recension 
of the Jaina canon is traditionally assigned to the Council of Valabhi in 
Saurástra, which met during the reign of the Maitraka monarch Dhruvasena I 
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from ca A.D. 519 to 549. Though these texts contain much that is certainly 
far older than the early sixth century A.D., their intercalation-cycle seems to 
have been adapted to that of the Yajur-recension as they interpret the 366 days 
of a solar year as civil rather than sidereal.” 


7. Many verses ascribed to Garga are cited by Somakara in his bhasya on 
the Yajur-recension, with whose system Garga is in accord as he knows most 
of that recension's additional verses. Usually this Garga has been identified 
with the author of the oldest form of the Gargasamhita, which may be as old 
as the first century A.D.?; but the $lokas cited by Somakara are not found 
in that work. Rather one must date this Garga to a considerably later period 
as he demonstrates a knowledge of the astronomy of the early medieval period 
—for example, of the four categories of time-measurements (solar, lunar, civil, 
and naksatra) first enunciated in the Paitámahasiddhànta of the Visnudharmot- 
tarapurána, a work written in all probability in the early fifth century A.D., 
though they are already hinted at by Sphujidhvaja.* 

Though the Yajur-recension is thus seen most likely to be a product of the 
third to fifth centuries A.D., the Jyotisavedánga has often been dated to the 
twelfth century B.C. on the basis of the position among the naksatras that it 
assigns to the winter solstice. Though this argument, as we shall see, is not 
worth much, the system of the Rk-recension must indeed be much earlier than 
that of the Yajur-recension since we find it in one text definitely dated in 
A.D. 80 and in another which in part depends on sources that may go back 
to the third century B.c. I hope now to show that in fact the astronomy of 
the Rk-recension was formulated in the fifth or fourth century B.c. on the 
basis of information about originally-Mesopotamian methods and parameters 
transmitted to India during the Achaemenid occupation of the Indus Valley 
between са 513 and 326 в.с. This date well suits the Rk-recension, whose 
language is definitely post-Vedic, but not yet classical. 

The time-measurements of this earliest period of Indian mathematical 
astronomy were made by means of two instruments; both of them were invented 
in Mesopotamia. Furthermore, the mathematical device used for interpreting 
them—a linear zig-zag function—is also Mesopotamian. The first of these 
two instruments is an out-flowing water-clock. Its usage is described in the 
first three padas of verse 7 of the Rk-recension: 


The increase in daylight and the decrease in night-time in the northern 
course (of the Sun) is a prastha of water, in the southern course it is the 
reverse. 


This means that one employs a linear zig-zag function with a constant difference 
of one prastha a day to determine the amount of water to be poured into the 
water-clock for each period of daylight, with a minimum amount at the 
beginning of the Sun's northern course, that is at the winter solstice, and 
the maximum amount at the summer solstice. 

The escape-hole (nadika) of the water-clock (ghatika or kumbha) is des- 
cribed іп the Saárdülakarnávadána'? as a round tube of gold four digits in length 
with a rectangular opening at the end. A similar description is given in the 
Arthasástra.1 
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a nalika [i.e., 24 minutes) is measured by an adhaka of water flowing through 
a hole which is four digits long [extending] from a pot [kumbha]. [It is 
composed of] four masakas of gold. 


That there is this relationship between the liquid measure, adhaka, and the 
temporal measure, kumbhika, is also stated in verse 17 of the Rk-recension. 
This out-flowing water-clock is also mentioned by Sphujidhvaja" and by 
Varahamihira.!* 

In cuneiform sources we find a reference to the use of an out-flowing water- 
clock in mul Apin,? a series which was probably compiled in about 700 в.с.; 
the earliest copy is dated 687 B.c. A number of other contemporary or even 
older texts contain similar references, in particular the fourteenth tablet of 
Enüma Anu Enlil. One mathematical text indicates that the shape of the 
clepsydra was a cylinder as seems to be true of the Indian equivalent. The 
water-clock itself, then, appears to be a Babylonian invention of the first few 
centuries of the last millennium в.с. What of its manner of use in India? 

The remainder of verse 7 in the Rk-recension is also connected with Meso- 
potamia. It states simply: "Six muhürtas іп an ayana.” А muhürta is a 
thirtieth of a nychthemeron, or two nàdikàs, and an ayana is the time between 
two consecutive solstices. So the statement tells us that the magnitude of 
difference between the longest and shortest daylights is six muhürtas or a fifth 
of a nychthemeron. This, of course, means that the ratio of the longest to 
the shortest day is 3:2—a ratio inappropriate to all parts of India save the 
extreme north-west, but one that is well-attested in cuneiform texts. 

In fact the earliest ratio of longest to shortest daylight in Mesopotamia is 2: 1, 
found in the so-called Astrolabe Р, in the fourteenth tablet of Епйта Anu Enlil 
in mul Apin, and elsewhere in tablets dated before the seventh century B.c.*° 
The ratio 3:2 used by the Indians, however, was commonly utilized in all 
Babylonian astronomical texts after са 700 в.с. This tradition must surely be 
the source of the Sanskrit texts under discussion, and provides us with a 
terminus post quem for those texts. 

But not only do our texts use the Babylonian ratio; they also employ a 
linear zig-zag function to determine the lengths of daylight in intermediate 
months. Thus the Arthasástra? gives the length of daylight as 15 muhürtas 
at the equinoxes, with an increase or a decrease of one muhürta a month as 
one proceeds from an equinox toward respectively the summer or the winter 
solstice; thereby the longest day becomes 18 muhürtas, the shortest 12. The 
winter solstice is placed by the Arthasástra here in Pausya, which is the month 
preceding Magha wherein the winter solstice occurs according to verse 6 of 
the Rk-recension; this is probably due to an attempt already discernible in 
the Paitámahasiddhánta of А.р. 80 to have the vernal equinox fall in Сайга, 
the third month after Pausya. Elsewhere?? the Arthasdstra places the beginnings 
of the two ayanas in the same months as does the Jyotisavedànga. 

A linear zig-zag function for obtaining lengths of daylight identical to the 
Arthasástra's is found in the Sárdülakarnávadána,? in the Yavanajátaka,? and 
in the Vasisthasiddhánta.?^ This methodology is, of course, undeniably Baby- 
lonian; one need only multiply the Babylonian béru or double-hours by 2;30 
to produce the Indian table of muhürtas. 
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The same zig-zag function is expressed in verse 22 of the Rk-recension, 
though at intervals of days rather than months. 


Whatever has elapsed of the northern ayana or whatever remains of 
the southern ayana, multiply it by 2, divide [the product] by 61, and add 
[to the quotient] 12; [the sum] is the length of daylight [expressed in 
muhürtas]. 


This formula is based on three parameters—12 muhürtas as the length of 
daylight at the winter solstice, 183 “days” as the interval between two consecu- 
tive solstices, and 6 muhürtas as the difference between the longest and shortest 
lengths of daylight. Then, if the time from the winter solstice in “days” is 
denoted x and the length of daylight on that “дау” as d(x), it is assumed that 
6x 2x 

d(x) = 12+ in 12 + 6r 

The second instrument used for measuring time in this period, though not 
mentioned in the Jyotisaveddnga, is the gnomon. In later Sanskrit texts it is 
called Sanku, but in the earliest specimens the gnomon-shadow was named 
chayapaurusa, so the gnomon itself must have been called purusa or man; 
its length was normally defined as 12 angulas or digits. One of the oldest 
gnomon-texts is that preserved in the Aríhasástra. Неге it is assumed that 
the noon-shadow is 0 in Asadha—that is, at the summer solstice if the vernal 
equinox falls in Сайга as the preceding section of the Arthasastra prescribes. 
This indicates a terrestrial latitude of about 24^—that is, approximately the 
latitude of Ujjayini—-whereas the use of 3:2 as the ratio of longest to shortest 
length of daylight indicates a terrestrial latitude of about 35^— that is, somewhat 
north of the latitude of Babylon. But though the length of the noon-shadow 
for the summer solstice has been adjusted to Indian conditions, the Arthasdstra 
still employs a Babylonian linear zig-zag function to obtain the lengths of the 
noon-shadows in other months of the year. It is assumed that the length of 
the noon-shadowat the winter solstice is 12 digits, so that the monthly increment 
or decrease in the length of the noon-shadow is 2 digits and its length at the 
equinoxes is 6 digits. Precisely this same linear zig-zag function is found in the 
Vasisthasiddhánta summarized by Varàhamihira," though with the months 
replaced by the zodiacal signs occupied by the Sun. 

In this system the noon-shadow at the winter solstice measures one gnomon- 
length. Exactly the same noon-shadow at the winter solstice is given in mul 
Арш, though that text does not yield a value for the length of the noon- 
shadow at the summer solstice. Rather it forms a linear zig-zag function for 
the seasonal hours after sunrise at which the length of the shadow equals one 
gnomon-length; these values are 3 bēru or 90 uš at the winter solstice, 2 bēru 
or 60 uš at the summer solstice, and 2;30 bēru or 75 uš at the equinoxes. 
This implies a monthly difference of 5 uš. 

The remainder of the gnomon-text in the Arthasdstra gives shadow-lengths 
at the passing of various fractions of the day of the summer solstice; pre- 
sumably simple proportion is to be used to find the shadow-lengths on other 
days. A similar, though corrupt and fragmentary, table of shadow-lengths at 
the passing of each muhürta of the day of the summer stolstice is found in 
the Sdrdilakarndvaddna,” and another in the Pahlavi Shayast ne shdyast®; and 
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mul Apin also preserves such tables in which a number of seasonal-hours is 
associated with each shadow-length expressed in integer gnomon-lengths. 
Though the methods of computation of these several tables differ, it is note- 
worthy that the shadow is assumed in mul Apin to equal 8 gnomon-lengths 
after 4 seasonal hour on the day of the summer solstice or 45 minutes of an 
equinoctial hour, whereas both the Arthasastraand the Sárdulakarnávadána state 
that the shadow equals 8 gnomon-lengths after 1 muhürta or 48 minutes of 
an equinoctial hour. It seems plausible, then, that the Sanskrit texts represent 
an adaptation of a lost Mesopotamian scheme reduced to expression in Indian 
units of time-measurement, and with further modifications to produce a 
shadow-length of 0 at noon. 

The Sdrdiilakarndvadana™ preserves а fragment of another early gnomon- 
text in which the gnomon measures 16 digits and the longest length of daylight, 
18 muhürtas, occurs in Sravana as in the Jyotisavedánga. This scheme may 
well antedate the one discussed above. It gave the lengths of the noon-shadows 
for each month in a linear zig-zag system almost identical with that of the 
Arthasástra, though the latter used a 12-digit gnomon; the one variation in 
the Sárdülakarnávadána is that the noon-shadow at the summer solstice is half 
a digit rather than zero. This shows that in this scheme it was not assumed 
that the situation at Ujjayini can be generalized for all of India. But it would 
be unrealistic to think that one could compute the precise latitude for which 
this shadow-table would work; it should suffice to say that it must have 
originated in northern India. 

From this discussion it should be clear that the mathematical astronomy of 
this group of texts centering about the Jyotisaveddnga has borrowed much 
from Mesopotamian astronomy of the seventh and sixth centuries в.С., and 
is especially close to the compilation mul Apin, though, of course, the Indians 
have altered certain elements to suit their own situation. We now must look 
at the more important and troublesome part of the Jyotisavedàánga, its inter- 
calation-cycle. 

In the Rk-recension the elements of this yuga or cycle are not clearly stated, 
but can easily be inferred. It is stated in verse 32 that the yuga consists of 
five years—a choice perhaps determined by the lustrum mentioned in some 
Vedic texts, though periods of two, three, four, and six years are also attested 
in the literature.? These five years are solar, and therefore contain 60 solar 
months. That they also contain 2 intercalary months to make a total of 
62 synodic months is clear from verse 4, which gives the following rule for 
finding the parvan or syzygy. 


Diminish [the current year-number] by 1, multiply [the remainder] by 12 
[to get the solar months], multiply [the product] by 2 [to get the "syzygies" 
of the solar months], add [to the product] the lapsed [syzygies of the 
present year], and add [to that sum] 2 for each 60; [the result] is called 
the sum of the syzygies. 


The addition of 2 syzygies for each 60 “‘syzygies” of the solar months is, of 
course, equivalent to adding 2 intercalary months for each 60 solar months. This 
same intercalation-rule is found in the Arthasástra,? the Sdrdilakarndvaddna,* 
and the Paitámahasiddhánta summarized by Varahamihira.*® 
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The number of “days” within this five-year yuga can be computed from 
verse 18 of the Rk-recension: 


The Moon travels through a naksatra in 1 day and 7 kalàs, the Sun 
in 13 and 5/9 days. 


The Moon's total travel in 5 solar years containing 62 synodic months is 
67 sidereal rotations; since in each sidereal rotation it travels by definition 
through 27 naksatras, in a yuga it travels through 1809 naksatras. From 
verse 16 we learn that each day contains 603 kalàs, so that to find the number 
of days, D, in a yuga we form the equation: 


T 
D = 1809 x 1603 == 1830. 


Similarly, the Sun travels through 135 паК$аїгаз in 5 years at the rate of 
13) days per naksatra. And therefore 


5 
Әр = 135 х 135 = 1830, 
A cruder parameter for solar motion—13; days рег naksatra—is found in 
verse 12; it yields an impossible 1845 days in a five-year yuga. 

If there are 1830 “days” in 5 solar years, each one contains 366 “days” and 
each ayana contains 183 "days", a parameter confirmed by the rule for the 
daily increase in the length of daylight discussed above. Furthermore, in 
62 months there must be 1860 tithis or thirtieths of a month; this again is 
confirmed by verse 8 of the Rk-recension. 

They say that the first [tithis] in [each] ayana [are] the first, seventh, 
and thirteenth [in the $uklapaksa and] the fourth and tenth [in the 
krsnapaksa]; [the series is taken] twice. 

Since 1860 tithis contain 10 ayanas, each ayana is 186 tithis or 6 synodic months 
plus 6 tithis; and the constant difference in the above verse is precisely 6 tithis. 
The same scheme is used for determining the tithi-numbers of the equinoxes 
in verse 12. 

Precisely these figures are known to lie behind the computations of the 
Paitámahasiddhanta of д.р. 80. Neugebauer and the present author have shown 
that they are to be interpreted to mean that each year contains 366 sidereal 
days, which are equivalent to 365 civil days. In other words, the fundamental 
relation of the five-year yuga is: 


5 years — 1830 sidereal days — 62 synodic months. 


This manner of expression is quite consistent with the normal practice of the 
earliest texts of medieval Indian astronomy, for both the Paitamahasiddhanta 
of the Visnudharmottarapurána?* and the Aryabhatiya®’ composed by Aryabhata 
in A.D. 499 express the length of their yugas in naksatra or sidereal days, from 
which the civil days can be derived by subtracting the number of revolutions 
of the Sun in a yuga; and Sphujidhvaja stated the correct relation already in 
the third century. One of the principal problems that modern scholars have 
had with the Jyotisavedanga is due to their understanding the text to mean that 


a solar year equals 366 civil days, which is a parameter approximately three 
times as inaccurate as that of the Rk-recension. 
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Their justification for understanding the text in this way is to be found in 
verses 28-29 of the Yajur-recension—two verses not to be found in the 
Rk-recension. These verses state: 


A year [consists of] 366 days, 6 rtus [or seasons], 2 ayanas, and 12 solar 
months; а yuga 15 this multiplied by 5. The sum of the days plus 5 [equals] 
the risings of [the naksatra] Vàsava [or Dhanistha]; [the sum of days] 
diminished by 62 [equals the risings] of the Moon; [and the sum of days 
diminished] by 21 [equals the Moon's transits] of the naksatras. 


Since we know that the Moon travels through 1809 naksatras in a five-year 
yuga, “the sum of days" in these verses is 1830, that is, the number of sidereal 
days in our interpretation. But these verses also state that the number of 
risings of a naksatra—that is, the number of sidereal days—equals “the sum 
of days plus У" or 1830 plus the number of revolutions of the Sun. Clearly, 
then, the author of these two verses assumed that 1830 is the number of civil 
days in a five-year yuga, and both medieval and modern scholars have followed 
him. But I would suggest that the redactor of the Yajur-recension, in perhaps 
the fourth or fifth century A.D., added these verses in order to provide a state- 
ment about the fundamental period-relations of the Jyotisavedànga including 
that of sidereal to civil days; unfortunately, he did not correctly apprehend 
what that relation was. As we have shown, the Rk-recension of the 
Jyotisavedánga and the Paitámahasiddhánta of A.D. 80 do not impose this 
false interpretation on us. 

Given this yuga of 5 years, of which each contains 365 civil days, and during 
which period 2 intercalations are made, we must necessarily ask whether the 
Indians developed it themselves or adopted it from some external source. 
Though longitudes in this cycle are measured in Indian units—the 27 naksatras 
now for the first time interpreted as equal arcs of 13;20° each along the ecliptic 
—there is nothing in the earlier Indian texts to suggest any prior stages of 
development that could have culminated in the Jyotisaveddfiga. On the contrary, 
not only are the time-measuring instruments, the water-clock and the gnomon, 
along with the linear zig-zag functions utilized in reading them, derived from 
Babylonia; some of the elements of the intercalation-cycle itself are also, 
beginning with the division of the mean synodic month into thirty equal units 
called in Sanskrit tithis (these units appear in a cuneiform tablet of about 
600 B.c. which deals with the dates of solstices, equinoxes, and the heliacal 
risings and settings of Sirius??), the thirty muhürtas of а nychthemeron being 
an obvious imitation of the thirty tithis of a synodic month. Furthermore, 
a year of 365 days, though Egyptian in origin, may have been adapted in Iran 
as early as the second half of the fifth century B.c.'? This possibility provides 
us with a hint regarding the intermediary which transmitted so much of 
Mesopotamian astronomy to the banks of the Indus and Ganges. 

If we look in cuneiform texts for a five-year intercalation-cycle, we are 
frustrated. But a knowledge of the basic period-relations of lunar and solar 
motion are implicit in the Babylonian eighteen-year eclipse cycle, whose ante- 
cedents go back to the eighth century B.C. And, as I have learned recently 
from Dr Herman Hunger of the Oriental Institute, the second tablet of mul 
Apin describes a crude intercalation-cycle in which one month is intercalated 
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every three years. The epact in this text is 10 days; somewhat later texts of 
the Achaemenid period use 10;30 days. Moreover, if legend as preserved by 
Censorinus is correct, Cleostratus of Tenedos towards the end of the sixth 
century B.C. had learned—inevitably from а Mesopotamian source—of an 
eight-year cycle with three intercalary months,*? and some claim, though on the 
basis of not completely convincing evidence, that this octaéteris was used in the 
Babylonian civil calendar from 527 to 503 в.с. In 432 в.с. Meton in Athens 
proposed the nineteen-year cycle with seven intercalations, which is based on 
very fine parameters indeed; and Meton may have had Babylonian sources. 
The Mesopotamian evidence consists of the actual intercalations in the civil 
calendar, which are regular with respect to the year of intercalation after 
483 B.C. with the exception of one anomalous intercalation in 384 в.с., and 
it must be remembered that the civil authorities may well have lagged far 
behind the astronomers in adopting this intercalation-scheme. In Athens itself 
the Metonic cycle was never employed in the civil calendar. It is not clear 
what relationship the Egyptian 25-year cycle, introduced in the middle of the 
fourth century в.с. during Achaemenid rule, might have to the Indian. For 
the Egyptians 25 years of 365 days each contain 309 synodic months,** whereas 
for the Indians 25 such years contain 310 synodic months. The contemporaneity 
of these developments in areas linked by the Achaemenid empire suggests a 
common origin. 


It is clear, then, that Babylonian astronomers were capable of devising 
intercalation-cycles in the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries B.C., and there 
is evidence both in the Greek and in the cuneiform sources that they actually 
did so; and by the early fourth century B.c. they had certainly adopted the 
quite-accurate nineteen-year cycle. It is my suggestion that some knowledge 
of these attempts reached India, along with the specific astronomical material 
we have already discussed, in the fifth or fourth century B.C. through Iranian 
intermediaries, whose influence is probably discernible in the year-length 
selected by Lagadha for the Jyotisavedánga. But the actual length of the yuga, 
five years, was presumably accepted by Lagadha because of its identity with a 
Vedic lustrum. Not having access to a series of extensive observations such 
as were available to the Babylonians, he probably was not completely aware 
of the crudeness of his system. And the acceptance of this cycle by Indians 
for a period of six or seven centuries or even more demonstrates among other 
things that they were not interested in performing the simplest acts of observa- 
tional astronomy. 


This leads us directly back to the question of the date of the Jyortisavedánga 
which we briefly touched upon at the beginning of this paper. Verses 5-6 of 
the Rk-recension may be translated as follows. 


When the Moon and Sun travel in the heavens together with Vasava 
[.e., the naksatra Dhanistha], then is the beginning of the yuga, the 
Suklapaksa of Magha, and the northern ayana. The Sun and Moon 
proceed northwards at the beginning of Sravistha [i.e., Dhanistha], and 
southwards in the middle of Sàrpa [i.e., Aslesa]; [these two events occur] 
always іп [the month] Màgha and Sravana respectively. 
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Since the tropical longitude of the beginning of Dhanistha was 293;20^ in about 
A.D. 500, that point in the sphere of the fixed stars coincided with the winter 
solstice in about 1180 p.c. But, though this computation is correct, its relevance 
to the date of the Jvotisavedánga is not evident. We simply do not know where 
Lagadha would have placed the beginning of the equal naksatra Dhanistha 
with respect to the fixed stars, nor do we know the accuracy with which he 
could have determined the sidereal longitude of the Sun at the winter solstice. 
Since a displacement of the beginning of the equal naksatra by some 10^, or 
an error of 10 days in computing the date of the winter solstice, or some 
combination of these two effects is all that is required to bring the date from 
the twelfth century to the fifth century B.C., we should not lend much weight 
to this chronological argument. Furthermore, we must consider that an 
intercalation-cycle based on such a crude parameter for the length of a year 
as 365 days does not inspire much confidence in the accuracy with which its 
author was able or wished to endow the positions of the solstices. The scheme 
could never pretend to provide more than a very rough approximation to 
reality, for a few years; it would require constant readjustment if it were really 
to work. The true significance lies in the fact that with it the Indians accepted 
in theory the possibility of describing the periodicity of celestial motions in 
mathematical terms, and that they learned of this possibility from the Baby- 
lonians through their Iranian neighbours. 

But there is one further question that we must raise before accepting this 
hypothesis of transmission. Was this an isolated phenomena, or part of a 
general Iranian influence on Indian culture in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.? 
Unfortunately, our answer to that question is rather clouded by the scarcity 
of literary or archaeological data from the period in question." We do not 
know how far into India the Achaemenids penetrated, but probably their 
control did not extend beyond the western parts of the Panjab as Alexander 
met numerous small and apparently independent states in the Indus valley. 
But Iranian influence in the early fifth century was sufficiently strong to make 
possible the safe completion of Scylax's exploratory voyage down the Indus, 
and Taksasila, in the region where Panini seems to have worked, was certainly 
a city where cross-cultural contacts were frequent. And it is arguable that the 
enormous and often-studied Iranian influence discerned in Mauryan polity, 
architecture, sculpture, epigraphy, and the like in the third century B.C. was 
an inheritance from the pre-Mauryan Nandas' rather than from the post- 
Alexandrian Greeks' adaptations of Achaemenid forms. And parallel to the 
suggested Mesopotamian-Iranian influence on Indian mathematical astronomy 
is the influence of the same cultural complex on Indian omens, which first are 
mentioned in the Upanisads and Buddhist canonical texts of the pre-Mauryan 
period, though the oldest codifications of these omens available to us were 
compiled in the early centuries А.р. It is reasonable, then, or at least so I 
believe, to see the origins of mathematical astronomy in India as just one 
element in a general transmission of Mesopotamian-lranian cultural forms to 
northern India during the two centuries that antedated Alexander's conquest 
of the Achaemenid empire. 
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In 1952! van der Waerden suggested that the motion of the Sun according to the 
vákyas of South India (which belong to the Parahita system founded by Haridatta 
in 683 on the basis of the Aryapaksa of Áryabhata?) could be explained on the 
hypothesis of а concentric with equant. Four years later? Krishna Rav showed that 
the same model would account for the lunar motion in these tables. But, in that 
same year’, van der Waerden abandoned his hypothesis because he knew of no 
Greek or Indian text in which such a model is described. One purpose of the present 
article is to point out that a procedure for solving a concentric with equant is 
described in a text belonging to the Aryapaksa, the Mabábbáskariya of that 
Bháskara who wrote a commentary on the Aryabhatiya in 629; its second purpose 
is to suggest a pre-Ptolemaic, Peripatetic origin of the model, and therefore of the 
equant as well. 

In Mabábbáskariya ТУ 19-215 is found a method of computing the effect of a 
concentric with equant by means of an eccentric with varying eccentricity. In the 
accompanying figure, E is the equant point at a fixed distance EO from the center 
of the earth, while D is the center of an eccentric with radius D$! = OS = R. D 
slides up and down the apsidal line DEO in such a fashion that DS' is always 
parallel to ES. With Bhaskara’s rule one finds approximately DO and OS', from 
which one can find the elongation from the apogee, DOS! = EOS. The text states: 


IV 19. Subtract (the Sine of) the final equation from (the Sine of) the koti 
or again add it, depending on the quadrant; the square-root of the sum of 
the square of that and the square of the bahu is the hypotenuse. 


IV 20. Multiply (the Sine of) the final equation by the hypotenuse (and) 
divide (the product) by the Radius; add (the quotient) to or subract it from 
the previous koti (repeatedly) until the hypotenuse is equal (to the hypot- 
enuse obtained in the immediately preceding computation). 


1 B. L. van der Waerden, ‘Die Bewegung der Sonne nach griechischen und indischen Tafeln, 
SBAW, Math.-naturwiss. Kl. (1952), 219-232. I wish here to thank my colleagues, Profs. 
Neugebauer and Toomer, for their suggestions, and Prof. Neugebauer in particular for 
having drawn the figure which accompanies this paper. 

? Haridatta's Grabacáranibandbana was edited by K. V. Sarma (Madras, 1954); see also 
C. Kunhan Raja, Candravákyas of Vararuci (Madras, 1948). 

31, V. M. Krishna Rav, "The motion of the Moon in Tamil astronomy,’ Centaurus IV 
(1955—56), 198—220. 

å B. L. van der Waerden, ‘Tamil Astronomy,’ ibid., 221-234. 

5 The Mabábbáskariya has been edited three times: with the Karmadipiká of Рагатебуага 
by B.D. Apate, ASS 126 (Poona, 1945); with the Bhdsya of Govindasvamin and the 
Siddbántadipiká of Рагатебчага by T. S. Kuppanna Sastri, Madras GOS 130 (Madras, 
1957); and with an English translation and commentary by K. S. Shukla (Lucknow, 
1960). The three texts are virtually identical; I translate Shukla’s, but read kotyáh with 
the other editions in 19a in place of kotyám. 

* See D. Pingree, ‘On the Greek origin of the Indian planetary model employing a double 
epicycle, JHA 2 (1971), 80-85. 
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Fig.1 


IV 21. Multiply the Radius by the Sine of the báhu (and) divide (the prod- 
uct) by the (final) hypotenuse. Add the ard (corresponding to that quotient) 


to (the longitude of) the apogee according to the quadrant of the argument. 


In these verses, the Sine of the final equation is the eccentricity (one begins the 
computation by using its mean value, EO, the distance of the equant from the 
center of the earth); the Sine of the Коп is Созу; and the Sine of the bahu is 
Sinx. In IV 9—12 Bháskara gives an equivalent solution employing an epicycle of 
varying radius. 

These and similar rules appear elsewhere in Sanskrit astronomical texts, though 
Bháskara's exposition is the earliest that survives. There can be little doubt that 
they are typically Indian methods for solving the concentric with equant; and it 
would be difficult not to conclude that, like the Indian epicyclic and eccentric 
models of planetary motion, the concentric with equant originated among the 
Greeks*, More specifically, it seems likely that such a model would have originated 
among Peripatetics attempting to preserve the concentricity of the orbits of at least 
the two luminaries while allowing their motions as seen from the earth to be anom- 
alous. Evidence exists that such efforts were made in the first and second centuries 
A.D. 

If this reconstruction is valid, it follows that Ptolemy did not invent the equant 
— пог does he claim to have done 508. It is virtually inconceivable that the inventor 
of the concentric with equant could have studied the planetary models in the 


1 Ibid. 
8 Almagest IX 5—6. 
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Almagest and have believed in the adequacy of his own model, based, as it would 
have been, on one relatively minor element in Ptolemy's theory of the star-planets. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly plausible that Ptolemy knew of the equant 
employed in some Aristotelian's primitive model and recognized the usefulness of 
the device, when applied to an eccentric, to solve an entirely different problem 
from that to which it was originally proposed as an answer. 
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THE тору of astronomy as pursued in India 
from antiquity until the introduction of the modern 
science in the nineteenth century does not fit into 
a Western historian's normal conception of a scien- 
tific enterprise. In particular, Western astronomy 
from Hipparchus till Kepler consistently emphasized 
the need to combine carefully planned and executed 
observations with theory in order to determine and 
perfect geometrical models that generate predictions 
corresponding as closely as possible to the observed 
phenomena. The successful pursuit of such pro- 
grams of astronomical research was certainly rare, 
but the attempts were many. In India astronomers 
paid little attention either to observation or to 
theory. It is my purpose in this paper to describe, 
without going into technical details, the Indians' 
approach to the celestial science, to discuss at least 
some of the causes of their peculiar attitudes, to 
indicate in what areas their unorthodox methodology 
led to real contributions to world astronomy, and, 
finally, to point to one of the effects of their failure 
to develop a science that could compete with that 
of the West. 

Mathematical astronomy was introduced into 
India, along with the "sciences" of divination from 
celestial omens and of astrology, from the West. 
The earliest infusion was of simple arithmetical 
schemes for establishing an intercalation cycle and 
for determining the length of daylight, derived from 
Akkadian sources, transmitted through Achemenid 
Iran, and embodied in a text called the Jyotisa- 
vedénga that was composed in northwestern India 
by Lagadha in, probably, the late fifth or early 
fourth century в.с? This was followed by the 
translation of various Greek texts on astrology and 
astronomy into Sanskrit in western India in the 
second, third and fourth centuries д.р. These texts ex- 


1 For a technical account of Indian astronomy see D. Pingree, 
"Essay on the History of Indian Astronomy," Dictionary of 
Scientific Biography 15 (New York, 1978), pp. 533-633. 
Biographical and bibliographic information on individual 
astronomers and their works can be found in D. Pingree, 
Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit (henceforth CESS), 
of which there have so far a in Series A vols. 1—3, 
Memoirs Amer. Philos. Soc. 81, 86, and 111 (Philadelphia, 
1970, 1971, and 1976). Vol. 4 is now in the process of being 
prepared for publication. 

* D. Pingree, “Тһе Mesopotamian Origin of Early Indian 
Mathematical Astronomy," Jour. History of Astronomy 
(henceforth JHA) 4 (1973): pp. 1-12. 


pounded several different astronomical systems: 
one represented Greek adaptations of the lunar, 
solar, and planetary theories developed in Mesopo- 
tamia during the Seleucid and Parthian periods 2 
another seems to have been closely related to what 
little we know of Hellenistic astronomy, and spe- 
cifically to the theories of Hipparchus; and a third 
preserved planetary models devised by Peripatetic 
philosophers to solve the problem of the anomalous 
motions of the planets, while salvaging the Aristo- 
telian principle of concentricity—that is, retaining 
a fixed distance for each of the planets from the 
center of the universe. The preservation of this 
Greek material is one of India's greatest contribu- 
tions to the history of science.’ But each of these 
astronomical systems was transformed in India into 
something somewhat different from what one ex- 
pects in a cuneiform or a Greek text; such trans- 
formations are only to be expected when an intel- 
lectual system is introduced into an alien culture. 
Fortunately, the nature of an advanced astronomical 
theory is such that it cannot be altered beyond 
indisputable recognition; such elements as the 
theory of epicycles and eccentrics can only have 
been developed within the specific traditions of 
Greek science, and astronomical parameters which 
are the result of complex interrelationships of ob- 
servation and theory cannot have been independently 
arrived at in Mesopotamia, Greece, and India. 

The derivation of their mathematical models 
(arithmetical from the Babylonians, geometric from 
the Greeks) and their basic parameters from ex- 
ternal sources, of course, explains the lack of con- 
cern with observational astronomy in India. By this 
I do not mean that there was no interest in looking 
at the stars and planets, but that there was no 
tradition of systematic observations designed to 
test and improve theory nor any tradition of in- 


? Represented by the Vavanajateka of Sphujidhvaja, ed. 
D. Pingree, Harvard Oriental Series 48 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1978), and by the siddhàntas of Vasistha, Romaka, and 
Раша summarized by Varáhamihira in his Paftcasiddhántihà, 
S. О. Neugebauer and D. Pingree (2 v., Kgbenhavn, 1970- 
1971). 

* D. Pingree, “Оп the Greek Origin of the Indian Planetary 
Model Employing a Double Epicycle,” JHA 2 (1971): pp. 
80-85; and “Concentric with Equant,” Archives Internationales 
d'Histoire des Sciences 24 (1974): рр. 26-29. 
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strumentation useful for astronomy. Early Indian 
astronomers, such as Вгаһтарирѓа in his Brühma- 
sphufasiddhanta, written in 628 a.D., do assert the 
superiority of their systems over others in producing 
a coincidence between predictions and observations ; 
but these claims, in the light of the erroneous 
parameters for planetary mean motions and equa- 
tions and other astronomical constants utilized in 
all Sanskrit texts, are not credible. An investigation 
of Brahmagupta's coordinates of the fixed stars, 
for instance, in relation to which observations of 
the planets would have been made, reveals that 
there is no set of stars visible in the sky that would 
fit the positions he gives. In fact, there is no ac- 
curate star-catalog to be found in the Sanskrit 
texts before Mahendra Siri’ translated a Persian 
version of an excerpt from Ptolemy's star-catalog 
in 1370. 

Mahendra's work, the Yantrardja, was the first 
to describe a useful observational instrument, the 
astrolabe, in Sanskrit. The early Indian treatises 
contain elaborate explanations of mechanical toys 
(water-driven revolving globes and elaborate clep- 
sydrae in various animal, bird, and human forms), 
and of impractical wooden rings and hemispheres, 
but the basic observational instrument used by 
Indian astronomers was the simple gnomon for 
measuring the sun's shadow, from which various 
problems of local time or latitude could be solved. 
The only description of an observation of a heavenly 
body given by Brahmagupta, and also by his con- 
temporary Bháskara,? involves the extravagant 
construction, through the use of vertical staffs of 
appropriate length erected on a level platform, 
of a physical model of the computed sines of the 
altitudes of the sun and the moon or of two other 
planets at conjunction. The execution of such a physi- 
cal model would not be very difficult, but the astro- 
nomical theory behind it did not possess the required 
accuracy in the prediction of the time of the con- 
junction such that an observation made at that 
time would succeed. In any case, both Brahmagupta 
and Bhàskara expressly state that the purpose of 
these observations was to impress the king or other 
patron of the astronomer, not to improve the 
astronomy. One hopes that they had at least oc- 
casional success. 

Historically one knows that the attempts by 
Indian astronomers to predict correctly those luni- 
solar conjunctions and oppositions that result in 
eclipses met with frequent failure. The importance 
of such predictions lay in the fact that eclipses 
were regarded as omens boding ill for the kingdom. 
From the late sixth century on, beginning in western 
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India, but spreading thence to other areas of central 
and northern India, this potential ill was averted 
by the pious donation of land to Brahmanas. 
Fortunately, these donations were recorded on 
copper plates, of which many have survived. It 
was the practice to issue these plates in advance, 
but to date them on the day of the eclipse. In a 
large number of cases no eclipse was in fact visible 
in the locality of the grant on the given date. 
This, of course, was no argument against the ac- 
curacy of the prediction made by the court as- 
tronomer, but rather evidence of the efficacy of 
the donation of land to Bráhmanas, which averted 
not only the evil potentially indicated by an eclipse, 
but the eclipse itself. In one case, however, we 
learn from a copper-plate grant issued in 1128 
that the astronomer Padmanàbha," at the court 
of the Kalacüri ruler of Ratnapura, Ratnadeva II, 
actually managed to predict a total lunar eclipse 
correctly. The rarity of such successes is indicated 
by his being rewarded with the grant of a village 
called Ciücatalài. The only other records that have 
come down to us of Indian observations are those 
made by Рагатебуага.! He observed five predicted 
lunar and eight predicted solar eclipses at Gokarna 
and elsewhere on the Malabar Coast between 1398 
and 1432. He also claims to have utilized these 
and other observations in establishing the parame- 
ters of his drgganita (observation-computation) sys- 
tem, but in fact those parameters seem mainly to 
be derived from the already existing Szryasiddhànta ; 
Parameévara simply expressed them in an unusual 
form. 

If we accept, then, that observation played 
almost no role in Indian astronomy, what did 
Indian astronomers do? Most of them, like their 
contemporaries in other countries, merely copied 
in various combinations the works of their prede- 
cessors. The few who tried to do something new 
turned to the mathematics utilized by astronomy. 
This approach is already evident in the earliest 
period of Indian adaptations of foreign astronomical 
systems, and undoubtedly reflects the strength of 
the Indian tradition of mathematics applied, for 
example, to the geometry of the bricks utilized in 
building gigantic animal- and bird-shaped altars 
for Vedic sacrifices. The texts that give the rules 
for shaping and combining these bricks, the Sul- 
basütras, are certainly earlier than the Sanskrit 
translations of Greek astronomical works, and 
represent but one aspect of an early Indian mathe- 
matical tradition.? When the Greek astronomical 


* An as yet incomplete search of the epigraphical literature 
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texts were translated, then, one of the ways in 
which they were transformed was the alteration 
of their mathematics. The Hipparchan trigono- 
metrical function, the chord, was replaced by the 
sine, cosine, and versine functions; the analemmata 
that Hipparchus apparently had used for solving 
certain problems in spherical trigonometry were 
exploited most effectively by the Indians in ap- 
plication to gnomon-problems ; the Euclidean theory 
of continuous fractions was used to solve indeter- 
minate equations which arose from the problem 
of ascertaining the numbers of rotations of the 
planets in a Kalpa or period of 4,320,000,000 years; 
and various methods of approximation were de- 
veloped for the determination of the equations of 
the planets. Indeed, the predilection for approxi- 
mations is one of the characteristics of Indian 
astronomy, though it is combined with a delight 
in complexity. An example of the latter trend is 
an extraordinarily involved and lengthy solution 
of the problem of the altitude of the sun in the 
special case when it is 45? to the east or west of 
the meridian. Very much simpler general solutions 
of the problem of solar altitude, which work per- 
fectly well for these special cases, were also known, 
but the elaborate solution was obviously regarded 
with great pride. Some of the work on the mathe- 
matics applicable to astronomy undertaken by 
Indian scientists was, however, of a very high 
order. One especially admires the investigations of 
the applications of various series undertaken first 
by Madhava of Sangamagrama" in Kerala in about 
1400; he discovered equivalents of the Taylor 
series for finding sines and cosines, of the Gregory 
series for the arc of tangent x, and of the Leibnitz 
series for т/4, and he developed approximations 
to Newton’s power series for sines and cosines." 
Indian astronomers also devoted much effort, espe- 
cially in Gujarat and Rajasthan in the eleventh 
through the eighteenth centuries, to devising tables 
of various functions and forms for the convenient 
solution of a number of astronomical problems.'® 
Some of these innovations in mathematics influenced 
Sasanian and early Islamic азігопоту, and, 
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Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical Astronomy,” 
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through Arabic intermediaries, the medieval as- 
tronomy of Byzantium and Western Europe." The 
most lasting Indian contribution in this area was 
the use of modern trigonometrical functions, but 
the full understanding of these functions and 
especially their use in spherical astronomy were 
due to Islamic scientists of the tenth century and 
later, and were transmitted to India only in the 
seventeenth century.!5 

In the course of developing the mathematics of 
astronomy, the Indians usually devised many alter- 
native solutions to the same problem, some of 
which were precise, while others were approxima- 
tions of various levels of accuracy. It is a charac- 
teristic of the Indian scientific (or rather базітаїс) 
tradition that learning tends to be cumulative at 
the expense of being self-consistent. This charac- 
teristic is expressed in astronomical treatises or 
siddhantas by the collocation of many solutions of 
varying validity for each problem without any 
attempt, usually, to distinguish the better from 
the worse. This results obviously in great unevenness 
and a lack of consistency in these treatises, and 
reflects the absence of a rigid methodology that 
helped to inhibit the growth of as fruitful a mathe- 
matics in India as existed in Greece or in Islam. 

But inconsistency is only one difficulty that con- 
fronts the reader of a Sanskrit astronomical treatise. 
These siddhàntas, which were used for the instruc- 
tion of students, were written in verse, ostensibly 
so that they could be readily memorized, but in 
part at least to display the versatility of their 
authors. The exigencies of the meter and the tradi- 
tions of the genre prescribed the exclusion from the 
text both of the rationales for the computational 
rules and of essential parts of those rules themselves. 
The practical result of these exclusions was that 
the siddhanta could not be understood without the 
help of a guru or teacher. Of course, commentaries 
were composed on many of the siddhàntas, but 
typically they merely fill in the missing parts of 
the versified rules and give worked examples; they 
never address the real problems of astronomical 
theory. The student would, of course, not learn 
from the texts anything about the observational 
basis of the astronomical system it expounds; this, 
as we have seen, is because that basis was developed 
outside of India and never transmitted to India. 
But he would also not learn from the siddhàntas 
the mathematical bases of the algorithms it pre- 
scribed. It is obvious, however, from the continued 
vitality of the mathematical aspects of astronomy 
in India that some instruction was available. This 
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was through an oral tradition, а guruparampara, 
often maintained within a family in which father 
taught sons, and all utilized a common library of 
astronomical manuscripts. We know, for example, 
of one such family that flourished from the tenth 
century till the thirteenth. One of its early mem- 
bers, Вһаѕкага Bhatta, was awarded the title 
Vidyàpati for his proficiency by the royal astrono- 
mer and polymath, Bhojaraja of Dhara, in the 
early eleventh century. In the fifth generation from 
him was the most famous of Indian astronomers, 
also named Bhàskara; and this second Bhaskara’s 
grandson, Cahgadeva,? and grandnephew, Anan- 
tadeva,? founded а matha or college for the study 
of Bhàskara's works in 1207. Other families of 
equally long or longer duration are known from 
later times. But there are also cases of such families 
of astronomers sending their sons to extra-familial 
gurus to be trained. The most famous of these 
gurus was Сапеба,? who lived in a town named 
Nandipadra near the mouth of the Narmada іп 
the first half of the sixteenth century. He trained 
not only his own sons and nephews, but several 
sons of astronomical families from Vidarbha and 
elsewhere. These Vidarbhans later settled in Ка& 
(that is, Benares), where their descendants a century 
and more later would still proudly proclaim that 
their ancestors had studied with Сапеба. 

Сапе&а developed his own astronomical system, 
which was an amalgam of elements from several 
existing systems chosen, he claimed, for their 
superiority as determined by observation. The ob- 
servations, however, only confirmed existing pa- 
rameters; they did not determine new ones. In 
general, the system of education within families 
ensured conservatism since most astronomers would 
never become aware of any system not taught by 
their fathers and not represented in their family 
libraries. For this reason each of the five paksas or 
schools of astronomy that developed in India from 
the two systems derived from Greek sources in the 
fifth century had its own territory in which it was 
almost absolutely predominant. These provincial 
schools very rarely communicated with each other; 
and so, for instance, the brilliant mathematical 
investigations into power series made in Kerala 
were not known in any other part of India, and 
the adaptation of an advanced trigonometry from 
the гі) of Ulugh Beg by the astronomers of Кай 
and Delhi in the seventeenth century had little 
influence outside of those cities. The spread of 
Ptolemaic astronomy, begun in the seventeenth 
century and continued by the panditas ої Jayasimha?* 
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in the eighteenth, was fiercely and successfully 
resisted. And when a Western educational system 
was introduced into India in the nineteenth century, 
while other базітаз like astrology and medicine were 
able to survive, Indian astronomy and mathematics 
were unable to complete and rapidly vanished. But 
the traditional astronomer, despite the limitations 
of his science that are apparent to us, had рег- 
formed two very useful functions in Indian society. 
He computed the annual calendars ог paficangas 
which gave the dates both of extraordinary celestial 
events and, more importantly, of the festivals which 
depend on the complex computations of the be- 
ginnings of local tithts or lunar days. Many of the 
Vedic liturgical performances were regulated by the 
tithi, as were also more popular and local religious 
observances. And second, the astronomers com- 
puted the tables used by astrologers in casting 
horoscopes, and often acted as astrologers them- 
selves. The number of such experts that were 
needed in India was vast. One consequence of this, 
and of the diffusion of instruction through families 
rather than through centralized educational institu- 
tions, was the creation of a vast literature in the 
field and the production of innumerable manuscript 
copies. There still exist today, despite the final 
demise of the tradition of composing and copying 
these astronomical texts in about 1900, approxi- 
mately 10,000 separate works that deal with some 
aspect of the exact sciences in Sanskrit, and probably 
100,000 manuscripts. The remarks I have made in 
this paper are based on the reading of only a small 
portion of this enormous production: the hundred 
or so texts that have been published, and a couple 
of thousand manuscripts to which I have had ac- 
cess. It is possible that in the remainder is hidden 
material that would require a reassessment, radical 
or otherwise, of Indian astronomy, though that is 
unlikely. It is certain, however, that much material 
of great historical interest remains to be discovered, 
even if we often cannot be overly enthusiastic 
about the level of astronomical competence dis- 
played in these texts. But it is equally certain that 
time will rapidly destroy a sizeable percentage of 
the 100,000 manuscripts before they are exposed 
to competent eyes. Manuscripts in India in general 
do not survive the climate and the insects for more 
than three hundred years; they need to be copied 
or to be properly preserved in suitably equipped 
libraries. Such modern libraries are scarce, and the 
family and scribal traditions that formerly re- 
plenished the old pustakdlayas have died with the 
usefulness of the базіта. One of the many prices 
that India and the rest of the world are paying for 
its Westernization is the loss of this part as much 
else of its cultural heritage. 
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This article examines the origins of the puránic and jyotisa cosmologies, showing which of the 
elements in each were influenced by Babylonian and Greek ideas, and how the jyotisis adapted to 
their own system what puranic ideas they could while rejecting all others. The key jyotisa text, 
the Paitámahasiddhánta, is paradoxically preserved in an upapurána, the Visnudharmottara- 
purüna. Yt is further shown that a movement to reconcile the cosmology of the astronomers with 
that of the ригӣпаѕ began in the late seventeenth century, perhaps in an attempt among Indian 
intellectuals to close ranks against the perceived threat to their traditions posed by Islamic and 


European astronomy, 


THERE EXIST IN A NUMBER of puránas, as Kirfel’ has 
demonstrated, two descriptions of the universe having 
а common source. In this common source the earth, 
prthivi, with its seven concentric pairs of continents 
and oceans,’ is a horizontal disk in the center of a 
vertical universe enclosed in the Рғайтапда. That 
universe contains seven Jokas above’ and seven patálas 
below." The first three of the upper seven constitute 
the Vedic triad —the bhürloka being the surface of the 
earth, the bhuvarloka the region between the earth 
and the sun, and the svarloka the region between the 
Sun and Dhruva, the pole-star. From the center of 
the earth rises mount Meru, which acts somewhat as 
does the Vedic aksa or axle that connects heaven and 
earth (which occurs only as a simile for Visnu!),° 
though the name Meru (or rather, Mahameru) appears 
first in Vedic literature only in the Taittiriydranyaka 
(1.7.1.2); for Meru in the purànic text is the axle 
around which the wheels carrying the celestial bodies 
rotate. It also serves the function, as do Anaximenes' 
*higher parts of the earth," of explaining the dis- 
appearances of the Sun, the Moon, and the naksatras. 


! W, Kirfel, Das Purana vom Weltgebüude (Bonn, 1954), 
17-12 and П 9-13 (henceforth cited as Kirfel, Purana). 

? Kirfel, Purana, | 4; П 1, 6-36; and ll 6. See also 
W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder (Bonn and Leipzig, 
1920), 56-127 (henceforth cited as Kirfel, Kosmographie). 
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Above these circle the Saptarsis/—Ursa Maior—pre- 
sumably because that constellation, as was noted in 
the Babylonian omen series, Enigma Anu Enlil, never 
disappears from the night sky. The cakras of these 
jyotimsi are rotated by chords of wind that bind them 
to Dhruva, which is located on the tail of the starry 
Sisumàra or Dolphin. Dhruva is also a late concept; 
it first appears in the prescriptions for the marriage 
ceremony given in the grhyasütras," though there only 
as an unmoved star, not as one pole of the axis about 
which the other celestial bodies revolve. 

The concepts of Meru and Dhruva serve to date 
this cosmology to the middle of the last millennium 
B.C. at the earliest. Indeed, the early Pali texts of the 
Buddhists refer to Himavat as the center of the world 
(Meru is substituted for Himavat only in the Mahd- 
vastu)," and state that the cause of day and night is 
the circling by the Sun and the Moon about Sineru 
(Sumeru)" A firmer terminus post quem for the 
puranic text is found in a passage that occurs only in 
the Visnupurána among representatives of version 1,7 
but is in all of the bearers of version П of Kirfel's 
text;" this passage refers to the five year yuga of 
Lagadha's Jyotirvedanga with some of its characteris- 
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tic parameters, such as the ratio, 3:2, of the longest to 
the shortest length of daylight in the year; the 
astronomy of the Jyotirvedàáriga was greatly influenced 
by ideas introduced into India from Mesopotamia, 
presumably through Iranian intermediaries, in about 
400 в.с.!* Another Mesopotamian theory that appears 
in this passage is that of the three paths of heaven to 
the north, the middle, and the south, which the 
Babylonians had associated with their gods Enlil, 
Anu, and Ea respectively. These paths and their 
elaborations appear in Sanskrit texts on celestial 
omens which are dependent on the Babylonian series 
Enüma Anu Enlil as three vithis or paths; in the 
purünic texts they are the ndgavithi to the north, a 
madhyamamarga in the middle, and the ajavithi to 
the south.'^ But the same passage of the purànic text 
refers to the twelve zodiacal signs, and places the 
equinoxes and solstices at the beginnings (the ends, 
mistakenly, in version H) of Mesa and Tula and of 
Makara and Karkata. This points to a time after the 
introduction into India of Greek astrology in the 
second century A.D.” 

The same late date—after about 150 A.D.—for 
the whole puránic text is indicated by its placing the 
five planets between the naksatramandala and the 
saptarsimandala in the order established by the Greeks 
in the third century в.С., but introduced into India, 
again with Greek astrology, in the second century 
A.D.;"* this ascending order is: Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, above which the ригапіс text 
adds the Vedic Svarbhanu or Rahu with his non- 
Vedic tail, Ketu, to account for the occurrences of 
solar and lunar eclipses." Not only is the text forced 


5 р, Pingree, “The Mesopotamian Origin of Early Indian 
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luminaries differs from that of the ригапіс text. 
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by its theory of the Sun and the Moon (the Moon is 
above the Sun) to introduce external forces—Rahu 
and Ketu—to act as the causes of eclipses; it also 
cannot ascribe the waxing and the waning of the 
Moon to their true physical causes, and therefore 
introduces the idea that Soma, the Moon, is drunk 
alternately by the Devas and the Pitrs.? The Purana 
text also devotes many verses to enumerating the 
beings who accompany the Sun’s chariot in each of 
the twelve months;"! the first verse of this section in 
the version of the Visnupurdna (2.10.1) gives the 
number of tracks on the Sun’s wheel as 183, cor- 
responding to the 183 sidereal days in an ayana 
according to Lagadha’s Jyotirveddnga. 

The terminus ante quem for the purünic text is pro- 
vided by the cosmographical angas of the Svetambara 
Jainas-—the Jambüdvipaprajfiapti, the Süryaprajfiapii, 
the Candraprajfíapti, and the Jivabhigamasütra — 
which were put in their present form in the early sixth 
century A.D.; for they provide a greatly elaborated 
version of the ригӣпіс tradition.” Some of the ригӣпаѕ 
which contain one or the other of the versions of the 
puranic cosmological text are probably as old as the 
fifth century, so that a date sometime in the third or 
fourth century A.D. for their common source seems 
quite likely; we shall see that this cosmology was 
known to Indian astronomers in about 400 А.р, 

But another purànic tradition was also adopted by 
the astronomers—that of the kalpas, manvantaras, 
caturyugas, and yugas, which appear as the chrono- 
logical framework in the paficalaksana core of the 
puranas” as well as in the Santiparvan of the Mahà- 
bhárata (12.224) and in the Manusmrti (1.64-86). А 
date of about the second century А.р. for this chrono- 
logical system cannot be very far from the truth; the 
kappa, of course, occurs much earlier in the Buddhist 
tradition, including the A$okan inscriptions, but its 
duration is not in these early references specified.” 

The basic parameter of the yuga system is the 
kaliyuga of 432,000 years; this is a number derived 
from Babylon, where it was regarded as the period of 
the kings who reigned before the Flood. In the 
Babylonian sexagesimal system of writing numbers, 
432,000 is 2.0.0.0 (i.e., 2 x 603). In India this number 
was combined with the decimal system, with the idea 
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of four ages, and with a theory of those ages' propor- 
tional decline, so as to produce the caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years in which the four yugas are in the 
ratio 4:3:2:1. The Каїра was defined as 1,000 catur- 
yugas or 4,320,000,000 years; and this period was 
divided, rather unsatisfactorily, among the 14 Manus. 
АП of these numbers could be expressed in "divine 
years," of which each equals 360 human years; in this 
transformation the kaliyuga is 1,200 divine years, the 
caturyuga 12,000, and the Кара 12,000,000. 

From Lagadha's Jyotirvedénga, Sphujidhvaja's 
Yavanajütaka, and Varahamihira’s Paficasiddhantika 
we know that other yugas were used for astronomical 
purposes in India. Thus, the Jyotirvedánga, as we 
have noted above, uses a Vedic five-year yuga as а 
rough intercalation cycle; its parameters reappear in 
the first Pait@mahasiddhanta, whose epoch is 80 А.р. 
and which is summarized by Varahamihira." A luni- 
solar yuga of 165 years is found in the Yavanajátaka 
(79.210 and 14-20), whose date is 269/270 А.р. And 
the Romakasiddhanta summarized by Varahamihira”® 
has a yuga of 2850 years that is the smallest number 
of Hipparchan years of 6,5;14,48 days each that is 
also a multiple of the Babylonian nineteen year cycle 
(usually called “Metonic” in the West) and contains 
an integer number of days. In Greece earlier attempts 
had been made to find a magnus annus in which all 
the planets make an integer number of rotations; 
these efforts were ultimately inspired by a passage in 
Plato's Timaeus (39 B-D). 

In about 400 a.p. someone in India who had access 
to Greek astronomical texts which were in many 
respects based on the work of Hipparchus and other 
Hellenistic astronomers,” but whose planetary models 
in part represented Peripatetic reactions to the tradi- 
tion of Greek mathematical astronomers since Apol- 
lonius,”* attempted to combine these Greek traditions 
with the cosmology and chronology of the puranas. 


2% Pafcasiddhantika 12. For the history of jyotisa literature 
see D. Pingree, Jyotihsadstra (Wiesbaden, 1981); Census of 
the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, series A, vols. 1-4 (vol. 5 in 
preparation) (Philadelphia, 1970-81); and “History of Mathe- 
matical Astronomy in India," Dictionary of Scientific Bio- 
graphy, vol. 15 (New York, 1978), 533-633. In these three 
works will be found supporting documentation for most of 
the statements made in the remainder of this paper. 

2 Paficasiddhüntikà 1. 15. 

?7 D, Pingree, “The Recovery of Early Greek Astronomy 
from India,” JHA 7 (1976): 109-23. 

** p. Pingree, “On the Greek Origin of the Indian Planetary 
Model Employing a Double Epicycle," JHA 2 (1971): 80-85. 


His efforts are embodied in the second Paitémaha- 
siddhànta, which is fortuitously preserved for us in a 
purana—or rather, despite its early age and incredible 
bulk, in an upapurana—the Visnudharmottarapurdna 
(1L.166—74). 

The Visnudharmottarapurana is a compilation of 
many diverse elements, put together, it would seem, in 
Küémira in the sixth or seventh century,” perhaps 
during the reign of one of the early Karkota kings in 
the last three quarters of the seventh century when 
Ка&пйга was powerful and prosperous. The first Каг- 
kota, Durlabhavardhana, as we know from Kalhàna's 
Rajatarangini (4.4 and 6), was a devout worshipper of 
Visnu. It brings together many separate treatises on 
technical śāstras, such as grammar and lexicography, 
alankaéra and prosody, nátaka and nrtta, gita and 
instrumental music, Silpa and citra, &yurveda and 
pakaSastra, as well as more traditional puranic fare. 
The text on astronomy that the compiler chose to 
incorporate was the Paitamahasiddhàánta, which is а 
prose work in the form of a dialogue between Bhrgu 
and Brahma. Its first chapter deals with military 
astrology in the form of omens similar to those 
developed in the last few centuries в.с. from the 
Babylonian astral and terrestrial omens that had been 
introduced into India during the Achemenid period. 
The second chapter gives some basic information 
concerning the Greek astrology that had come to 
India through such translations as Yavane$vara's 
Yavanajátaka of 149/150 A.D. The remaining seven 
Chapters are devoted to the new astronomy in which 
Greek theories are modified to fit in with some Indian 
traditions. This new astronomy of the Paitámahasid- 
dhania is the direct ancestor of the premier paksa of 
Indian astronomy, the Brahma, and was clearly known 
to and modified by Aryabhata, the author in the late 
fifth century (he was born in 476) of the two other 
early paksas, the Arya and the Ardharatrika. All later 
Indian paksas descended from these three, though the 
infusion of elements of Islamic astronomy beginning 
in the tenth century led to modifications of some of 
them in limited areas. 


7 D, Pingree, “The Paitimahasiddhanta of the Visnudhar- 
mottarapurüna," Brahmavidyà 31/32 (1967-68): 472-510. 

? A lengthy discussion of the Visnudharmottarapurana 
together with a list of its contents is given by R. C. Hazra, 
Studies in the Upapurdnas, vol. 1 (Calcutta, 1958), 155-218. 
Hazra dates the work between 400 and 500 А.р.; Priyabala 
Shah, Visnudharmottarapurána, vol. | (Baroda, 1958), xxvi, 
places its date between 450 and 650. But both of these dates 
are based on those of the texts incorporated in the upapurána, 
and therefore are only termini post quos. 
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The date of the Райдталаѕійаһата is pushed to 
the beginning of the fifth century not only by the fact 
that Aryabhata at the end of that century was able to 
draw upon it, but more importantly by the fact that in 
about 450 А.р. one of its characteristic parameters, 
the longitude of the apogee of the Sun computed for 
that date, was known at the Sasanian court at 
Ctesiphon. This means, as we shall see, that a text 
going further than the Paitàmaha itself in expounding 
the new astronomy, already existed and had been 
transmitted to Iran by the middle of the fifth century; 
the early decades of that century, then, constitute the 
last possible date of the Paitámaha, which may well, 
then, have originated in the same intellectual ferment 
of the Gupta Empire that produced Kālidāsa and so 
many others. 

The author of the Раййтана, perhaps following the 
lead of the Greek computations of the magnus annus, 
adapts the puranic cosmological system to the prob- 
lems both of finding the mean longitudes of the 
planets and of determining the longitudes of the 
planets' apogees and nodes at any particular time. For 
a kalpa of 4,320,000,000 vears is long enough that 
each of these elements can be positioned at Aries 0" at 
its beginning and endowed with an integer number of 
rotations during its course such that, for the Sun, the 
Moon, and the planets, their mean velocities are 
essentially correct, and, for the apogees and nodes, 
their longitudes within historical time are correct. 
Following its pretence to be based on a revelation 
made at the beginning of the kalpa, however, the 
Paitamaha does not say how much time had elapsed 
from that beginning till the time when it was com- 
posed. Later texts inform us that the interval between 
the beginning of the kalpa and that of the current 
kaliyuga was a period of 432,000 years multiplied by 
4567, or 1,972,944,000 years. 

The mathematical problem faced by the author of 
the Paitámaha in fitting the Каїра to the mean 
motions of the planets was simple. Given certain 
period relations which tell one that a planet makes x 
sidereal revolutions in y years, such as were common 
in both Babylonian and Greek astronomy and had 
already appeared in India in the Vasisthasiddhanta 
and the Paulisasiddhünta summarized їп Varahami- 
hira's Paficasiddhàntikà, he had to find by proportion 
how many rotations each planet makes in 4,320,000,000 
years. He further faced the problem of securing an 
approximation to a conjunction of all the planets at 
the beginning of the current kaliyuga; and so had to 
find the number of rotations in a kalpa that had to be 
added to or subtracted from his initial values in order 
that each planet would make close to an integer 
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number of rotations in 1,972,944,000 years. This 
problem can be expressed as an indeterminate equa- 
tion of the first degree, and was brilliantly solved by 
the application of the algorithm of continuous frac- 
tions associated with the name of Euclid—the so- 
called Китака or pulveriser. The result is that the 
Paitamaha can list the number of rotations that each 
planet makes in а kalpa—4,320,000,000 for the Sun; 
57,753.300,000 for the Moon; 2,296,828,522 for Mars; 
17,936,998,984 for Mercury’s Sighra; 364,266,455 for 
Jupiter; 7,022,389,492 for Venus’ sighra; 146,567,298 
for Saturn; 488,105,858 for the Moon's apogee; and 
232,311,168 for the Moon's node—and be certain that 
these will produce reasonably accurate mean longi- 
tudes of the planets within his own time and for 
centuries thereafter. And he didn't have to make a 
single observation. For the apogees and nodes his task 
was even simpler. He had only to know where they 
should be in his own time, and to endow them with 
small integer numbers of rotations in a kalpa chosen 
so that they would have arrived at their proper 
positions at the beginning of the current kaliyuga but 
be moving so slowly that they would still be there 
three or four thousand years later. 

You may have noticed that the numbers of rotations 
in the cases of the two inferior planets, Venus and 
Mercury, are those of their Sighras—that is, of their 
conjunctions with the Sun. This is because of cosmo- 
logical considerations. The author of the Раййтана, 
of course, was adopting a Greek astronomical system 
that was based on the conception of the earth as a 
sphere within a рай/ага or cage of internesting plane- 
tary and stellar spheres. He was rejecting the puranic 
flat earth cosmology, though, as we shall see, preserv- 
ing what ригӣпіс elements he could. One thing that 
the ригапаз did have correctly was the ascending 
order of the five star planets from the center of the 
earth, though they misplaced the Sun, the Moon, and 
the naksatras below them in following an older cosmo- 
logy of the first millennium в.с. In that exemplar of 
Greek astronomy or astrology whence the ригапаз 
had derived this order it was important to keep Venus 
below the Sun for, despite the actual order of the 
cakras, the ригапіс text groups the Moon, Mercury, 
and Venus together as moving fast, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn together as moving slowly; | and in Indian 
astronomy, as in its Greek prototypes, the geocentric 
distances of the planets were regarded as inversely 
proportional to their velocities. Thus, the Moon which 
travels 13;10,35° per day is the closest to the earth, 
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and Saturn which travels 0;2° per day is the furthest 
away. The mean velocities of the two inferior planets 
is the same as that of the Sun, so that to use that 
parameter would place all three at the same distance 
from the earth. And Venus' mean daily motion on its 
epicycle is 0:36" while the mean daily motions of the 
Sun and of Mars are respectively 0;59" and 0;31°, so 
that the use of this parameter would place Venus 
between the Sun and Mars— which, indeed, some 
Greek cosmologists did. But one can keep Venus 
below the Sun and above Mercury by using the sighra 
motion, which for each of the inferior planets is the 
sum of the mean motion of the Sun and its proper 
motion on its {ойға epicycle; for the Sighra velocity of 
Mercury comes to be 4;5,32° per day, that of Venus 
1;36° per day, while the mean velocity of the Sun 
remains 0:59" per day. This was the solution adopted 
by the Indians; it also appears earlier in the Greek 
Keskinto inscription. 

Given the theory of the inverse proportionality of 
velocity to distance and the number of rotations that 
each planet makes in a Каїра, it is easy to compute the 
actual distance of each of the planetary spheres from 
the center of the earth as the author of the Paita@maha 
instructs one to do, though he does not himself carry 
out the computations; one arrives at distances far 
different from those given in the puranic text. The 
Paitimaha’s author makes two preliminary assump- 
tions: one is that a minute in the orbit of the Moon 
equals 15 yojanas (this results from the estimate that 
the Moon's horizontal parallax, which is the earth's 

` radius seen at the Moon's distance, is 0,53), and that 
each planet travels an equal number of yojanas in a 
kalpa-—a number that is equal to the orbit of heaven. 
This last assumption, of course, is just the common 
sense deduction that the velocity of each planet mea- 
sured in yojanas per time unit is a constant for all the 
planets. Since there are 21,600 minutes in a circle, there 
are 21,600 x 15 — 324,000 yojanas in the orbit of the 
Moon. The Moon circles this orbit 57,753,300,000 
times in a Кара, so that in that period it travels 
57,753,300,000 x 324,000 = 18,712,069,200,000,000 yo- 
janas, which is the number given in the Paitamaha for 
the circumference of the outermost sphere. If one 
divides this number by the number of rotations of any 
other planet in a kalpa, one will find the circum- 
ference of that planet's orbit measured in yojanas; and 
then it is a simple matter to compute the radius of 
that circle, which is the distance of that orbit from the 
center of the earth. The circumference of the earth, as 
is implied by the computation from the horizontal 
parallax of the number of yojanas in a minute of the 
Moon's orbit, is, as is also stated in the Paitümaha, 
5,000 yojanas. 


The celestial bodies in the Paitamaha and all subse- 
quent Indian astronomical texts, then, are arranged in 
a fashion different from the cosmology of the puránic 
text in every respect save the order of the five star 
planets. But the author of the Paitamaha did not wish 
to depart altogether from the ригйпїс cosmology. 
"Therefore, in order to preserve something from that 
tradition, he turned to geography and to celestial 
mechanics. In geography he made mount Meru that 
point on the earth's surface through which the axis 
connecting Dhruva, the north pole, to its counterpart 
in the south passed, and asserted the existence of the 
city Lanka on the equator to the south of Meru such 
that the prime meridian passes over both. Later 
astronomers assert that the prime meridian passes 
also over Ujjayini, and add three cities on the equator 
at quadrants from Lankü—Romaka to the west, 
Siddhapura to the north, and Yamakoti to the east. 
Varühamihira, in his Paficasiddhaniika (15, 22-23), 
written in the middle of the sixth century, was the first 
to identify these four cities explicitly with the four 
cardinal peoples of the ригапіс text—the Bhàratas, 
the Ketumálas, the Kurus, and the Bhadrasvas."? 

On the subject of celestial mechanics the author of 
the Paitámaha says nothing, but later astronomers 
generally attribute the daily rotations of the heavenly 
spheres to the force of the purünic pravaha wind 
which is wrapped around the axis extending from the 
south pole through Vadavamukha and Meru to 
Dhruva; and the motions of the planets on their 
epicycles are explained as being caused by Asuras or 
Demons stationed at their manda and sighra apogees 
tugging on chords of wind attached to the planetary 
chariots, : 

One further gesture that the author of the Paitd- 
maha makes toward Indian tradition is to justify the 
study of astronomy by quoting at the end of his work 
the final verse of Lagadha's Jyotirvedàriga: 


veda hi yajfiórtham abhipravrtiáh 
kàlünupürvà vihitàs ca yajfiáh 

tasmad idam kálavidhánasástram 
yo jvotisam veda sa veda sarvam 


The Vedas went forth for the sake of the sacrifices; 
the sacrifices were established as proceeding regularly 
in time. Therefore, he who knows jyotisa, this science 
of time, knows all. 


The same justification for the study of astronomy, 
that it is necessary for the proper performance of the 


22 Kirfel, Purana, 1 2, 33, and 112, 47. 
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Vedic rituals, stayed alive in the tradition of the 
Brahmapaksa, and was popular again in the seven- 
teenth century when astronomers, searching for a 
basis of their science in the writings attributed to 
devas or to rgis, rediscovered the Paitamahasiddhanta 
in the Visnudharmottarapurana. Thus, the earliest 
manuscript of the Paitámaha as an excerpt from the 
upapurana was copied in $AKA 1563 = А.р. 1641; it is 
now known only from a nineteenth-century copy. 
Bhaskara in his Siddhüntasiromani (Grahaganita 
1.1.9) had already summarized Lagadha’s verse; 
Nrsimha in his Vásanávürttika, composed in Кай in 
A.D. 1621, quotes Lagadha in his comments on this 
verse, though perhaps directly from the Jyotirvedàáriga 
rather than through the Paitàmaha. But elsewhere (on 
Grahaganita 2.34-35) Nrsimha states that Bhaskara 
obtained his planetary parameters from the Brahma- 
siddhanta preserved at the end of the second kända of 
the Visnudharmottara, and again (on Grahaganita 
1.2.1-6) attempts to explain the disagreement between 
Pitámaha or Brahma in the Visnudharmottara (which, 
of course, belongs to the Bráhmapaksa) and Brahma 
in the Sákalyasamhità (which belongs to the Saura- 
paksa) as due to scribal and other corruptions. In 
both cases Nrsimha is clearly discussing these texts 
because they were regarded as authoritative because 
of their ascriptions to a deity. Similarly, Kamalakara 
in the Siddhàntatattvaviveka (1.62) that he completed 
in Kasi in 1658, in defending the validity of the 
Saurapaksa to which he owed his allegiance, says: 


ced visnudharmottaram eva mülam 
bráhmam puranam vadasiha tat tu 

atantrikair násitam eva pürvam 
sandr$vate sarvajanaprasiddham 


If you should say in this matter that the Brahma’s 
source is the Visnudharmotiarapurdna, yet this is 
seen, as is well known to all people, to have been 
destroyed previously by non-tantrikas, 


Others as well from among the astronomers of seven- 
teenth century Kàsi recognized the historical impor- 
tance of the Paitémahasiddhania. But rather than 
relating their statements, which add little to what I 
have already said, I turn to consider what the jyotisis 
have to say directly concerning the ригапіс text that T 
discussed at the beginning of this paper. The first 
astronomer to attempt to deal exhaustively with the 
puránic cosmological tradition was Lalla, who wrote 
his Sisyadhivrddhidatantra in the middle of the eighth 
century. He devoted adhikàüra 19 (bhuvanakosa) of 
that work and adhikara 20 (mithyüjfüna) to this 
topic. In the bhuvanakoSa he incorporates the flat 


earth into the spherical cosmology by inserting the 
seven pátàlas into the interior of the earth; the seven 
oceans and the six dvipas beyond Jambüdvipa in 
the southern hemisphere (the names that he gives to 
the oceans and dvipas are closest to those found in the 
Varüáhapurüna), the mountain ranges, peoples, and 
rivers of Jambüdvipa over the northern hemisphere 
rather than on a flat surface. Moreover, he turns the 
three Vedic Jokas-—bhi, bhuvar, and svar—into, re- 
spectively, the inside of the earth together with its 
southern hemisphere, the northern hemisphere (that 
is, Jambüdvipa), and Sumeru; and the four upper 
lokas in the ригапіс order-—mahas, jana, tapas, and 
satya—into spheres filling the space between the nak- 
sairas and heaven, the Brahmandagola. That furthest 
sphere is surrounded by three great circles, the equa- 
tor, the prime meridian, and the ecliptic. The diurnal 
rotation of these celestial spheres is still powered by 
the pravaha wind (Sisyadhivrddhidatantra 18.3). This 
general solution to the problem of the incongruence 
of the purànic and the jyotisa cosmologies is repeated 
in many siddhàntas subsequent to Lalla's. 

In his twentieth adhikára, however, Lalla systemati- 
cally refutes with physical arguments the many un- 
acceptable doctrines of puranic astronomy. These 
false notions include the ideas that solar and lunar 
eclipses are caused by Rahu, that the Moon is above 
the Sun, that Meru causes the darkness of night, that 
in the krsnapaksa the Moon is being drunk by the 
Gods, that the earth is flat, and that it is supported by 
a tortoise, elephants, or some other physical supports. 
Lalla’s arguments against these false beliefs are based 
on inferences from observed phenomena, and are 
essentially correct; he lapses into an argument from 
authority only in the case of Ràhu where, after 
proving that Rahu cannot be the cause of an eclipse, 
he states that it may be a concomitant because 
Brahma by his power causes the Sun to be near Ràhu 
at the time of an eclipse. Н is because of this 
concomitance, he believes, that the smrtis and the 
Vedasamhitàs claim that an eclipse is caused by Rahu. 

Lalla's is indeed a powerful refutation of the purünic 
errors in astronomy, and his arguments were often 
repeated—e.g., by Sripati in the eleventh century in 
his Siddhüntasekhara, by Bhaskara in the twelfth in 
his Siddhüntasiromani, and by Jüünarája in the early 
sixteenth in his Siddhünrasundara. As far as the 
astronomers were concerned, that 15 where the matter 
rested. Even in the sometimes heated exchanges that 
took place in the seventeenth century between parti- 
sans of traditional Indian astronomy and those who 
sought to change it by introducing elements, including 
cosmological concepts, derived from the Islamic inter- 
pretation and transformation of Ptolemaic astronomy, 
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the astronomers did not retreat from their rejection of 
those puranic beliefs that Lalla had refuted. The 
opposition of some to the Islamic system was indeed 
largely based on an appeal to revealed texts; but they 
turned to the Райдтаһа and to the Süryasiddhànta 
for their authorities, and ignored the ригапіс text. 
However, in the late seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries two texts were written on the relation- 
ship between the puranic cosmology and jyotihsastra 
that seem to reflect some deepening awareness of the 
threat to the traditional Indian sciences. One was 
composed by Kevalarüma, the Jyotisaraya of the 
court of Jayasimha at Jayapura from about 1730 on. 
He had written such works as а Brahmapaksanirasa in 
which he apparently refuted the school of astronomy 
that was started by the Paitámahasiddhànta, and a 
Drkpaksasarani based on the lunar theory of the 
seventeenth century French astronomer, de la Hire. 
But he also composed а Bhàgavatajyautisayor bhügo- 
lavirodhaparihàra or Removal of the Disagreement 
between the Bhágavatapurüna and Astronomy Con- 
cerning the Sphere of the Earth. Unfortunately, 1 have 
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not as yet been able to secure a copy of this work, and 
so cannot say how Kevalaráma, who was among the 
first in India to study modern astronomy, sought to 
resolve the ancient conflict between the pauranikas 
and the jyotisis; but it will be possible in the future, Ї 
hope, to examine his arguments. 

Some decades before this jyotisi wrote, a pauranika 
had written a short work in 18 verses defending the 
purünic cosmology against that of the astronomers, 
claiming that the latter is not true but simply a useful 
tool for computations. This is the same attitude that 
late Greek Neoplatonists had adopted towards Ptole- 
my's Almagest. The author of the Indian version of 
this denigration of mathematical astronomy, the 
Saurapaurünikamatasamarthana ог Reconciliation of 
the Opinions of the Süryasiddhànta and the Purünas, 
was Nilakantha Caturdhara, the famous commentator 
on the Mahabharata. What inspired him to write this 
work, and how representative his views were among 
Indian intellectuals of his time, are topics also awaiting 
further research. 
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The largest pre-modern literature on. astronomy still extant today — precariously 
preserved on hundreds of thousands of rapidly deteriorating manuscripts — is that 
composed in India, overwhelmingly in the Sanskrit language, in the fourteen centuries 
between about 400 A.D. and 1800 A.D. But while India was far ahead of Europe, 
the Islamic countries, and China in the quantity of its publications in this field, its 
record in quality as judged by modern Western standards is ambiguous. For, despite 
India's great contributions to the world's sciences of astronomy, the fundamental 
breakthroughs that led to the almost universally received modern form of astronomy 
occurred elsewhere. 

The basic elements of Indian mathematical astronomy came from the West in 
several stages. The first of these was the transmission to India in about the eighth 
century B.C. of Mesopotamian descriptions of the motion of the Sun's rising-point 
along the Eastern horizon, their recognition of the usefulness of intercalation, their 
use of New Moon as the beginning of the month, and various elements of their 
star-lore. The second was the transmission in the late fifth or early fourth century 
B.C. of Babylonian arithmetical methods of computing the passage of time and the 
progress of the Sun, the Moon, and the planets; the third was the introduction of 
Greek adaptations of Babylonian planetary theory in the second century A.D; and 
the last an influx of pre-Ptolemaic, Hellenistic astronomy in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. This last transmission included geometrical models of planetary motion 
(eccentric deferents, epicycles, and equants), the parameters of these models, eclipse 
theory, and some basic mathematical tools for solving problems in plane and spherical 
trigonometry, though without Menelaus' theorem for dealing directly with angles on 
the surface of a sphere. Indeed, the Sanskrit texts are now one of our primary sour- 
ces for the reconstitution of Hellenistic astronomical theory and practice. Indian astro- 
nomers made great advances in the mathematics of the Greek systems that they 
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had adopted; for instance, already in the fifth century A.D. they had applied the 
Euclidean algorithm of continued fractions to the solution of indeterminate equations, 
a crucial step toward the development of their characteristic mode of expressing 
the mean motions of the planets in terms of their integer numbers of revolutions 
in vast periods of time — in maháyugas of 4,320,000 years and in kalpas of 
4,320,000,000 years; they had derived from the Chords of Hipparchus the Sine, Cosine, 
and Versine funcions that are the foundations of modern trigonometry; and they 
had fully exploited the possibilities of applying the rudimentary analemmas of Helle- 
nistic astronomy to the solution of numerous problems in spherics and in time-keeping. 

Their prestige, as a result of this brilliance, was so great that in the middle of 
the sixth century the astronomers of the Sasanian Shah of Iran, Khusrau Anüshirwan, 
chose to follow the Indian Zij al-Arkand in composing the Royal Astronomical Tables 
rather than Ptolemy's Almagest, and in 718 parts of Varahamihira's Paricasiddhantika 
served as the basis for the Chiu-chih li that Gu-tan Hsi-ta composed at the Т‹апр 
court. And in trigonometry and analemmas the Indians were the teachers of the 
Arabs, and ultimately of the West. Indeed, the first work on mathematical astronomy 
in Arabic that we know of is an adaptation of Brahmagupta's Khandakhadyaka made 
in Sind in 735, while the first serious work in this field available in Western Europe 
was the Latin translation, made by Adelard of Bath in Spain in 1126, of al-Majriti's 
revision of the Arabic Zij al-Sindhind of al-Khwarizmi; al-Khwarizmi's main sources 
were Arabic versions of а Mahdsiddhanta based оп Brahmagupta's Brad hmasphu- 
lasiddhanta. As a result, for much of the medieval period many European astrono- 
mers computed the positions of the planets, predicted eclipses, and cast horoscopes 
with methods and tables derived from or influenced by Indian astronomy, and they 
regarded an Indian city, Ujjayini, as lying on the world's prime meridian. 

The Indian contemporaries of these medieval European astronomers did not cease 
being innovative in mathematics. From the eleventh century through the eighteenth, 
for instance, they devised an amazingly rich variety of astronomical tables designed 
to facilitate the computation of planetary positions, of the occurrences of eclipses, 
both solar and lunar, and of the characteristic elements of Indian раћсапраѕ or ca- 
lendar — tithis, naksatras, and yogas. Some of the more ingenious of these tables 
were invented by Mahadeva in 1316, by Makaranda in 1478, and by Haridatta 
in 1638. The mathematics of indeterminate equations of the second degree had been 
studied with partial success by Brahmagupta in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta that he 
published in 628, and the cyclic solution discovered by Jayadeva was described by 
Udayadivakara as early as 1073; Jayadeva's solution was independently discovered in 
the West only in the seventeenth century by Pell and Fermat. But the Indians’ most 
brilliant achievement was their discovery, without a knowledge of the calculus, of 
the misnamed «Gregory's Series» for m and of the power series for Sines, Cosines, 
and Tangents, all due to the incredible work of Madhava of Sangamagrama in Kerala 
in about 1400 A.D. In Europe these series were rediscovered by the pioneers in cal- 
culus — Newton, Leibniz, and Gregory — some two hundred and fifty years after 
Madhava and a full century after they had been virtually forgotten in India. 

It was not in India, however, despite this extraordinary ability in mathematics, 
that modern astronomy was born. Its beginnings lie rather in the Muslim world 
where, in the early eleventh century, Ibn al-Haytham criticized Ptolemy's planetary 
and lunar models for their contravention of certain principles of physical astronomy 
based on Aristotle. A similar criticism had been inconclusively leveled against Ptolemy 
in antiquity by, for instance, Proclus in the fifth century, but astronomers in the 
Arabic tradition persisted in their efforts to devise physical models of internesting 
spheres that at least in some important respects obeyed the laws that Aristotle had 
laid down for the motions of celestial bodies. This work culminated in the successful 
application to this problem of the so-called «Tüsi couple» for converting circular into 
linear motion by Mu?ayyad al-Din al- ‘Urdi and by Nastr al-Din al-Tusi in the middle 
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of the thirteenth century, and the complete resolution of the remaining problems 
by Ibn al-Shatir of Damascus toward the middle of the next century. It was these 
Arabic mathematical models that Copernicus employed in the De revolutionibus, 
though, of course, he went further toward modern Western astronomy than had the 
Muslims when, completely abandoning the Aristotelian physics that had motivated 
the models in the first place, he imagined the Sun to be at the center of the plane- 
tary spheres. 

We have seen that Indian astronomy began its briliant career by receiving and 
improving scientific ideas that entered Bharata from the outside. This receptivity con- 
tinued throughout the medieval period, though eventually it encountered, as we shall 
see, a counter-reaction in the seventeenth century. Thus, Muñjāla in 932 provided a 
trigonometrical formula that reproduces the effect of the crank-mechanism in Ptole- 
my's model of the Moon — that is, essentially, the Moon's evection. Sripati and Bho- 
jaraja in the middle of the eleventh century had a complete theory of the equation 
of time, probably also derived from Arabic sources. Mahendra Sari published the 
first Sanskrit treatise on the construction and use of the plane astrolabe in 
about 1370; he based it on an Arabic (or perhaps Persian) text. In the seventeenth 
century Sanskrit versions of the zij of Ulugh Beg, of al-Qüshji's Risdlah dar hay at, 
and of other Persian astronomical works circulated in Delhi, Agra, and Benares, where 
‘they influenced such scholars as Nityananda, Kamalakara, and Ranganátha, and arou- 
sed the derision of others like Nrsimha, Мипібуага, and Gadadhara, who protested 
that some tenets of Persian astronomy contradicted the teachings of the ancient rsis. 
Finally, in the 1720's and 1730's, under the patronage of Savai Jayasimha, Euclid's 
Elements, Theodosius’ Spherics, Ptolemy's Almagest, al-Zarqali's. Universal Astrolabe, 
and that chapter of Nastr al-Din al-Tasi’s Tadhkira together with al-Birjandi's com- 
mentary thereon that describes the new mathematical devises that ended up as the 
mathematical foundation of the Copernican revolution were all translated from Arabic 
into Sanskrit, along with de La Hire's theory of the Moon and Napier's Logarithms 
from European languages. 

These translations were not just too late to rejuvenate Indian astronomy; they 
were almost entirely without effect because they were generally ignored by Indian 
astronomers — even including, to a surprising extent, their sponsor the Maharaja Jaya- 
simha. Most professional astronomers in India staunchly resisted the new science; in 
fact, they continued to produce quite traditional treatises throughout the eighteenth 
century. Though an abortive effort, inspired by Launcelot Wilkinson, an idealistic Eng- 
lish civil servant in Sihore, was made in the 1830's and 1840's to introduce the con- 
cepts of modern astronomy to Indian students through Sanskrit, and even to en- 
courage those students to enter the field by first reading the Süryasiddha nta, 
Bhaskara's Siddhantasiromani, and Gane$a's Grahala ghava, the real training of some 
Indians in the modern Western form of the science began only in the observatories, 
colleges, and universities founded on the European model in the middle of the last 
century and, for the most part, operated in complete ignorance of the medieval Indian 
tradition. Clearly the scientific work on astronomy that is done in India today is a 
development from those nineteenth century beginnings, and is not at all dependent 
on nor are its practitioners aware of the medieval astronomy; from which, indeed, 
modern Western scientists have nothing to learn about their astronomy, though much 
to learn about human nature and about the various attitudes towards the preceptible 
world that may give rise to systems of knowledge reasonably labeled «science». 

It is, of course, no more noteworthy that Indian astronomers have discarded me- 
dieval Indian astronomy than that European and Middle Eastern astronomers have 
rejected Ptolemy and Ibn al-Shátir. It is important, however, that historians study 
these superceded scientific systems in order that we all may better understand the 
intellectual and social factors that shape our various explanations of natural pheno- 
mena. One question that we may ask of that history — the one that I wish briefly 
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and tentatively to address in the remainder of this paper — is: what factors in tradi. 
tional Indian astronomy contributed to the production of a МадҺауа but prevented 
the appearance of a Nasir al-Din ог a Copernicus? For modern Western astronomy, 
I am convinced, could not have developed in India, though obviously other develop- 
ments, especially in mathematics, might well have occurred had traditional Indian 
science been able to survive the nineteenth century as a viable alternative intellectual 
system capable of attracting competent and imaginative students — if, in short, it 
had continued to perform its traditional functions in Indian society. 

The most obvious reason that Nasir al-Din could not have been an Indian is that 
the problem that he set out to solve could not have arisen within the Indian intel. 
lectual tradition. This problem was the incompatiability of a physics, requiring that 
celestial bodies rotate with uniform motion about a center, with the Ptolemaic models, 
imposed by observational data, in which they rotate with non-uniform motion on 
eccentric orbits. For the Greeks and their Arabic successors the heavenly spheres 
participate in this circular motion by their very nature; for the Indians, when they 
remark at all on the matter, the spheres are rotated by the pravaha wind, but the 
planets' deviations from uniform motion about the center are caused by arbitrary 
forces, called asuras or demons, which operate upon them from moving positions 
within the model of each. The effects of these arbitrary forces are subject to ma- 
thematical computation, but their nature was not regarded as relevant or interesting. 
Moreover, Greek and Arabic astronomy had a firm tradition of employing observa- 
tions systematically to check and to refine the models and their parameters; the In- 
dians were bereft of any such tradition, though naturally they rejoiced when, usually 
by sheer luck, computation and observation coincided. The absence of a concern 
for the mechanics of the solar system and the lack of a theory of observational 
astronomy lead us to the consideration of some basic characteristics of the traditional 
Indian concept of the origins of scientific knowledge and to the question of the or- 
ganization and the teaching of the Sastras or sciences. 

Almost universally the Indian $astras — medicine, grammar, the various schools 
of philosophy, astrology, and astronomy, among others — claim that the basis of 
the knowledge that they teach is divine revelation. Only in mathematics, once in a 
while, does one find statements indicating that this science is a product of human 
activity. This does not mean, of course, that religion dominated science or that in- 
novation was precluded; I have already given ample evidence that great advances 
were made. What it did mean was that each science tended to be regarded as a 
self-sufficient entity independent of all others since independently created by the di- 
vine. It was from this perception of the matter that they were taught; one person 
might be learned іп many $astras, but almost never would he use one to illuminate 
another. In contrast, the Greek educational tradition, inherited in its Neoplatonic form 
by the Arabs, strove to integrate the sciences within an encyclopedic framework in 
which their interconnections were strongly emphasized. Therefore, even if Indian phi- 
losophers or physicists had developed concepts of celestial mechanics different from 
the ideas of the pravaha wind and the asuras, these would not necessarily have been 
seen as in contradiction with the geometrical models of the astronomers. 

Another aspect of the belief that the origin of knowledge lies in revelation is the 
feeling that the theory underlying the text so received must be correct; it is only 
the practical details that can be improved upon. As we have seen, the innovations 
made by Indian astronomers were entirely in the area of mathematics, a field in 
which they were most ingenious and inventive, but they never questioned the basic 
assumptions. The debates between the advocates of the old and the new astronomies 
— be it the new Islamic as in the Mughal period or the modern Western as in the 
British Raj — turned precisely on the point that the changes proposed were not just 
in mathematics, but involved the structure of the universe as it had been prescribed 
by the rsis under divine inspiration. Thus Мипіїбуага, incensed by the theory that 
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the zero-point of the ecliptic actually moves with respect to the fixed stars (in tra- 
ditional Indian astronomy precession and trepidation were simply mathematical models 
used in the computation of the Sun's declination and were not permitted to affect 
planetary longitudes), criticizes the Persians, their Greek predecessors, and their Indian 
followers for their arrogance in adhering to a doctrine justified by their own intel- 
lectual efforts and in trusting observations even when the conclusions reached are 
contrary to the opinions of the rsis. An extreme example of this obscurantist line of 
reasoning is Gadadhara's statement, in defence of the theory that the unmoved high- 
est sphere is made of metal rather than of crystal, that, since the god Pitamaha 
— that is, Brahma — does not refute the theory of a metallic sphere, therefore ап 
opponent of that theory is an opponent both of truth and of Brahma It must, how- 
ever, be noted in Gadadhra's defence that he does advance more rational arguments 
in support of his thesis, such as the blueness of the sky that must be due to the 
reflection of the Sun's light from a metallic rather than a crystalline surface, and 
the tremendous weight of the stellar and planetary spheres that a metal sphere could 
bear while a crystalline sphere would be shattered. 

This mixture of arguments based on blind faith with those based on practical 
considerations is not unusual, in India as in the West. Practical matters were the 
main concern of Indian scientists. Fundamentally, Indian astronomy was neither mys- 
tical nor other-worldly; it was astonishingly playful and pragmatic. It saw its function 
to be the development of methods of solving the problems encountered in preparing 
the annual calendar, in predicting eclipses, and in casting horoscopes. It was successful 
in satisfying the society for which it performed these functions, and conceived of 
no other questions as ones it ought to attempt to answer. Therefore, the mathematics 
by which these practival computations were effected were always subject to impro- 
vement; even the parameters of the system — the mean motions, the dimensions of 
the epicycles, or the longitudes of the apogees and nodes — could be changed from 
what the rsis had taught on the justification that, as the yuga ages, the universe 
and the motions occurring within it degenerate. But there was no incentive to doubt 
the foundations, of the astronomy, and no perceived conflict between it and any 
other facet of Indian intellectual and social beliefs. 

But even within this highly pragmatic framework changes in parameters took place 
with great infrequency. This was due to the lack of a tradition of using observations 
to check and to correct those parameters — a lack which we have previously noted. 
The earliest observations prescribed in the Sanskrit texts were designed to impress 
the astronomer's patron with his powers of prediction rather than to provide data 
for revising his models; thus, in the late 620's both the first Bhaskara and Brahma- 
виріа instructed their students to construct a wooden replica of the trigonometrical 
constructions used in predicting an eclipse, and to fit it with a sighting tube so that, 
at the properly determined moment, the patron might see the earth's shadow cross 
the Moon's surface. The first deliberate and systematic effort to use observations to 
gather data that we know of was made by Madhava's student, Paramesvara’s, who 
observed a ong series of solar and lunar eclipses in Kerala between 1393 and 1432. 
Unfortunately, he does not seem to have been able to use the data to effect any 
changes in the traditional theory of eclipses or in those of the Sun and the Moon. 
The strongest statement made in favor of observational astronomy in medieval India 
is that of Ntlakantha, the pupil of ParameSvara’s son, Damodara, in the late fifteenth 
century: «Whatever astronomical system does not disagree with observation, that is 
to be followed. The one which agrees with observation is to be recognized by con- 
temporaries passing judgment (on the accuracy of different systems) on the occasions 
of such phenomena as eclipses. But those who, when an older astronomical system 
disagrees (with observations) produce a new one after investigating the parameters 
of (the models of) the plantets and learning (their correct values) — they are not, 
because of this, to be laughed at in this world or to be punished in the next» One 
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letter throughout Europe; and within a few decades the calculus had transformed 
European mathematics. 

If we briefly turn our attention from the mathematics embedded in astronomical 
literature to the mathematical literature itself, we must immediately note one striking 
fact: that is, that though, as has often been stated in this paper, the truly innovative 
advances made in Indian astronomy were in the mathematics applied to it, the num- 
ber of texts devoted to mathematics as an independent subject is astonishingly small, 
and that a surprising number of these have been preserved in only a handful of 
copies, often in just one. It is true that of one work on arithmetic, Bhaskara’s ` 
Lilavati, there exist over five hundred manuscripts in addition to numerous transla- 
tions into many vernaculars and more than thirty medieval commentaries; moreover, 
since 1832 it has been printed more than thirty times. Clearly, ever since it was 
composed in the 11405 the Lilavatt has dominated the teaching of arithmetic through- 
out the Indian subcontinent. Its companion piece, Bhaskara’s textbook on algebra, 
the Bijaganita, was nowhere near so popular; but it is preserved in about two hun- 
dred manuscript copies, and was explained by five medieval commentators. It was 
the text normally chosen for instructing pupils in algebra; but algebra was not as 
frequently taught as was arithmetic. 

In contrast to this marked success of Bhaskara's two works, just one incomplete 
manuscript has preserved each of the two less popular of the four treatises composed 
by Bhaskara's own favorite predecessor, the eighth century mathematician Sridhara, 
while the latter's best known opus is found in only a half dozen copies and the 
fourth is lost altogether. The Ganitatilaka written by Sripati in the middle of the 
eleventh century survives in one incomplete manuscript, as does the untitled work 
in the Bakhshali Manuscript; Narayana’s Ganitakaumudi, composed in 1356, is com- 
plete in only one copy, though half a dozen others preserve just the last two chapters, 
brilliant investigations of permutations and combinations and of magic squares, and 
two manuscripts contain his algebraic Btjavatamsa, though not in its entirety. In fact, 
the only work that was anywhere near as popular as Bhaskara's was the 
Ganitasarasangraha composed by the Jaina Mahavira in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. Almost all of the two hundred or so manuscripts of this work were kept in 
the monasteries of his co-religionists, whose students thereby learned their arithmetic 
from this leading scientist of their own sect. 

The ten mathematical treatises that I have just mentioned are the only ones writ- 
ten in Sanskrit before the sixteenth century that still exist; we know about as many 
more that were written then but have since been lost. And only half a dozen works, 
either derivatives of these or simple business artihmetics, were written after 1500. 
Mathematics, then, in which the Indians had truly excelled from the first millennium 
B.C., when the Sulvasütras recorded advanced solutions to the problems of the geo- 
metry of altar building, till Madhava some two thousand years later, was not a sub- 
ject on which many scholars would choose to write a book — there were neither a 
professional class of mathematicians to use them, nor a market for new mathematical 
textbooks. Few saw any need to go beyond the standard instructional manuals — 
the Li la vati, the Bijaganita, and the Ganitasd rasangraha. 

Like all other sciences in medieval India, mathematics was almost always applied 
rather than theoretical. It contributed to many other disciplines — plane and solid 
geometry to altar building and to architecture, combinations and permutations to 
medicine, to music, and to prosody, the summation of series to Jaina cosmology, 
and many varieties of mathematics to astronomy; and it was often the most creative 
element in each. But it had, for most intellectuals, no intrinsic value; it existed simply 
to serve the purposes of the other $astras. 

The consequent lack of a coherent tradition was accompanied by the lack of a 
coherent methodology. The power of a rigorous and relentless pursuit of the logical 
consequences of an axiomatic system was never felt by Indian mathematicians. In 
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fact, the processes by which problems were analyzed and solutions obtained are al- 
most universally left undescribed, so that the most brilliant achievements appear as 
revelations rather than as the results of rational thought. The one exception of which 
I am aware is the one which I discussed before, in the School of Madhava, whose 
last intellectual descendent, Sankara, in about 1550 wrote a careful and complete 
exposition of the steps by which his great predecessor had derived all of the series 
for trigonometrical functions. This is a beautiful piece of work, clear and logical 
— and is ideal for instructing students in the proper way to do mathematics, though 
it does not start from axioms or offer proofs. So far as we know, Sankara never 
had any students till his work was finally printed just fifteen years ago, in 1975. 

Medieval Indian astronomers and mathematicians, then, served their society well, 
but the fields that they cultivated as defined by Western tradition were not well 
served by the expectations and attitudes of that society. What they did and the ways 
in which they did it ceased to be attractive once India decided to adopt the values 
and the methods of modern Western science and its most persuasive by-product, 
technology. For the historian of science and of intellectual history in general the 
Sanskrit scientific texts provide a marvellously rich field to explore; for the modern 
Western scientist they should serve as a reminder of the need for open-mindedness, 
imagination, and communication. 
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OF PTOLEMAIC ASTRONOMY 


David Pingree 


The history of astronomy, as of all other aspects of human thought, is 
extraordinarily complex. Much of that complexity is reflected in the 
subject I am about to address. For both Indian and Muslim concep- 
tions of the forms of the heavens and earth and of the mathematics 
by which their several motions may be described originated in Hel- 
lenistic astronomy, but each descended through various different 
cultural milieus to become transformed into models, parameters, and 
mechanisms barely recognizable to each other. In this paper, expand- 
ing on what I have previously written on this subject! but striving not 
to repeat excessively what has already been said, I intend to examine 
how some Indians attempted to make the Muslim interpretation of 
Ptolemy palatable to their fellows, who frequently dismissed it as 
foreign rubbish? while others tried to use elements of it simply to 
buttress the, for them, naturally declining system revealed at the 


beginning of the yuga by the divine knowledge of the Sun. 

For in the tradition of the astronomies of India it had become, by 
the sixteenth century in Northern India, important to many scientists 
to emphasize the origin of one's paksa or school in a revelation 
granted by either a divinity or ап г$1.3 The main rivals in the resulting 
wars of revelations were Brahma, the creator and recreator of this 
universe, from whose Paitamahasiddhanta* both the Aryapaksa of 
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1 See D. Pingree, "Islamic Astronomy in Sanskrit," Journal for the History of 
Arabic Science 2 (1978): 315-330 [henceforth "Islamic Astronomy"]; and id., 
"History of Mathematical Astronomy in India,” in Dictionary of Scientific 
Biography, vol. 15 (New York, 1978), pp. 533-633, esp. pp. 625-629 [henceforth 
*History"]. 

2 See, e.g., Muni$vara and Gadahara cited in “Islamic Astronomy,” pp. 321-322. 

3 See, e.g., Nrsimha and Kamalakara cited in D. Pingree, "The Puranas and 
Jyotih$àstra: Astronomy," Journal of the American Oriental Society 110 (1990): 
274—280 at 279 [henceforth “The Purànas"]. 

* See D. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, Series A, vols. 1—5 
(Philadelphia, 1970—1994) (henceforth CESS], A4, 259a; and "History," pp. 555- 
565. 
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AryabhataS and the Brahmapaksa of Brahmagupta® truthfully 
claimed descent, and Sürya, the Sun god, whose Suryasiddhanta,’ 
which had been updated in the sixteenth or seventeenth century,® was 
in fact principally based on the Ardharatrikapaksa of Aryabhata,? 
itself a modification of his Aryapaksa. There are several other 
divinities and rsis who are quoted as authorities; but, in fact, all of 
the siddhantic tradition of cosmology, geography, and mathematical 
astronomy goes back to Indian adaptations in the fifth century of 
Greek models and parameters altered to fit existing Indian theories 
expressed in the Puranas.!° 

The cosmology (khagola) of the siddhantas conceived of the 
universe (insofar as we can perceive or deduce it) to consist of nine 
internested spheres, one for each of the seven planets in the Hel- 
lenistic order, the eighth bearing the naksatras, and the ninth being 
the sphere of heaven. The distances of the planetary spheres from 
each other is based on the theory, adumbrated by Plato, that the dis- 
tance of each from the center of the earth is inversely proportional to 
its planet’s mean velocity. While the inner eight spheres are rotated 
daily by the pravaha wind which is wrapped around their common 
axis, each planet moves independently on its own concentric orbit in 
a motion that is irregular because of the pulls exerted on the planet 
by demons stationed at the uccas on its manda and Sighra epicycles. 
The forces that move the celestial bodies, then, are material beings, 
whose execution of their self-appointed tasks is certainly not eternal, 
since this cosmos within the Brahmanda is destroyed and recreated 
to the rhythm of a Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 years; nor is it necessarily 
constant, since the world declines drastically over the course of a 
Mahayuga of 4,320,000 years. These ideas allowed Indian astrono- 
mers, if they so chose, to justify the introduction of foreign models 


5 See CESS Al, 53a-53b; A2, 15b; АЗ, 16а; A4, 27b; and AS, 14a-15a; 
“History,” pp. 590—593; and D. Pingree, "Aryabhata, the Paitámahasiddhánta, and 
Greek Astronomy," Studies in History of Medicine and Science 12, no. 1-2, NS 
(1993): 69—79. 

$ CESS A4, 254b-255b, and A5, 237b; and "History," pp. 565—580. 

7 A full bibliography of the 5йгуазійаната will appear in CESS Аб; for now see 
D. Pingree, Jyotihéastra, (Wiesbaden, 1981), pp. 23-24; and "History," рр. 608-610. 

* “History,” рр. 617-618. 

? “History,” рр. 602-608. 

10 See “The Puranas” and D. Pingree, “The Recovery of Early Greek Astronomy 
from India,” Journal for the History of Astronomy 7 (1976): 109-123. 
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and parameters, which could be regarded as representing the 
degeneration of what had existed and been described by a god or an 
rsi at the beginning of the yuga. But this cosmology precluded most 
from embracing Aristotelian concepts of natural motion. Though the 
Indians like Aristotle had five elements (mahabhütas), they—-earth, 
water, air, fire, and space—all permeate the entire cosmos; in this the 
Indians were closer to Plato than to his pupil. Muslim astronomers, 
of course, being devotees of the Stagirite, believed in a radical dif- 
ference between the sublunar world of naturally linear motion and 
celestial spheres of naturally circular motion, which ought as well, at 
least in principle, to be uniform and concentric. 

The Indian sphere of the earth (bhügola) was dominated by the 
enormous Mt. Meru at the North Pole around which spread over all 
of the Northern hemisphere the inner continent called Jambüdvipa, 
the island of the rose-apple tree, with Bharatavarsa or India and 
Lanka to the South (the city which Muslim astronomers of the ninth 
century had already learned to call the qubbat al-ard or Cupola of the 
Earth), Romaka or Rome to the West, the Siddhas to the North, and 
Yamakoti, the Castle of Yama, to the East. Around Jambüdvipa 
flows the ocean of salt water; and the Southern hemisphere is cov- 
ered by alternating rings consisting of the six remaining continents 
and six remaining oceans of the Puranas, while at the South Pole lies 
the Vadavamukha, the Mare's Mouth. 

As I indicated with respect to the qubbat al-ard, this Indian cos- 
mology and geography were familiar to Muslims in the late eighth 
and the ninth centuries through Arabic translations of both Pahlavi 
and Sanskrit astronomical texts.!! But even in this earliest period of 
Islamic astronomy the Ptolemaic system was also known—for 
instance, in the work of Masha'allah preserved for us in a Latin 
translation by Gerard of Cremona as the De elementis et orbibus 
celestibus, though he also describes Indian models for the planets.'? 
This is the earliest treatise in Arabic that can be said to belong to the 
class of texts called ilm al-hay'a. Later members of this class 
include the Kitab al-tadhkira fi “Ит al-hay'a composed in Arabic by 


! See D. Pingree, "The Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical 
Astronomy," Journal of the American Oriental Society 93 (1973): 32-43. 

12 See D. Pingree, “Маѕһа’аПаһ: Some Sasanian and Syriac Sources," in Essays 
оп Islamic Philosophy and Science, ed. С. Е. Hourani (Albany, N.Y., 1975), 
pp. 5-14, esp. pp. 9-12. 
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Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi іп 126113 and the Risalah dar hay'ah written in 
Persian by CAlī al-Qüshji in the 1450s or 14605. Both were 
important for the transmission of Islamic astronomy to India; and 
both contain in general the same sort of information. The Tadhkira is 
divided into four books containing, respectively, mathematical and 
physical principles; the configuration of the celestial spheres; 
geography; and the sizes and distances of the earth and the celestial 
bodies. The Risalah dar hay'ah in an introduction and two books 
treats in far simpler form the same material (in the way that al-Qüshji 
conceives of it) as is contained in the first three books of the 
Tadhkira. The readers of these two works, then, are introduced to 
basic definitions of Euclidean geometry; the five elements and the 
Aristotelian principles of their motions (Aristotelian principles are 
omitted by al-Qiishji); the arrangement of the celestial spheres, of 
which there are nine as in the Indian tradition, and the spheres of the 
four sublunar elements; the great and smaller circles on the celestial 
spheres that are used in astronomy; the solar, lunar, and planetary 
models and parameters; geography insofar as it is related to 
astronomy (e.g., the seven climata and terrestrial longitudes and 
latitudes); and, at least in the Tadhkira, the sizes of the earth and of 
the celestial bodies, and the distances of the latter from the earth. 
Clearly the main elements of the Islamic tradition that Indian 
astronomers would find difficulty in receiving are the Aristotelian 
notions of the causes of physical motions and those features of the 
arrangement of the spheres and of the planetary models that depend 
on the Islamic interpretation of how Aristotelian philosophy and 
physics impose changes in Ptolemy's system. 

The translation of Arabic or Persian astronomical texts into 
Sanskrit presupposes the existence of bilingual individuals and, at 
least ideally, of technical dictionaries. The oldest Persian-Sanskrit 
dictionary that we have constitutes the first prakarana of the 
Parasiprakaga composed by Күѕпайаѕа in the late sixteenth century 
for the Emperor АКбаг.!5 While it contains a number of words that 
occur in astronomical texts—for example, the names of the planets 


13 Edited by Е. J. Ragep, Nasir al-Din al-Tiisi’s Memoir on Astronomy, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1993). 

14 An edition of the Persian together with an anonymous Sanskrit translation, the 
Hayatagrantha, is being prepared by D. Pingree and K. Plofker. 
15 See CESS A2, 57a—5Tb; A4, 61b; and AS, 49a. 
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and words designating measures of time—it is bereft of all of the 
technical vocabulary of mathematical astronomy. More detailed 
information concerning the Persian calendar, and, after an excursus 
on the technical terms of astrology, the Persian words used in arith- 
metic, trigonometry, and astronomy can be found in a second 
PGrasipraka§a, that written by Malajit in 1643, a work for which the 
title Vedangaraya was bestowed on him by Shah Јаһап.!6 However, 
in the manuscripts that I have examined," this unpublished text con- 
tains only the vocabulary contained in the Risalah dar hay'ah up to 
the end of the third bab of the first magàla; the next bab takes up the 
planetary models, whose technical vocabulary Malajit does not dis- 
cuss. 

The date of the Sanskrit translation, entitled Hayatagrantha, of 
al-Qiishji’s Risalah dar hay'ah and the name of the translator are 
both unknown.!5 The earliest dated manuscript that has been dis- 
covered, though it is now lost, was copied in 1694, during the long 
and unpleasant reign of Aurangzeb. I suspect that the translation was 
made earlier in the seventeenth century, under Jahangir or Shah 
Jahan, but that dating can not as yet be either confirmed or denied. I 
should only report that transliterations found in the Hayatagrantha's 
prose are not always identical with those in the Vedangaraya’s 
poetry, but that this fact obviously can not be used to substantiate a 
claim that the Vedaüngaraya did not use the Hayatagrantha. 

The Risalah dar hay'ah is not a philosophically oriented text, so 
that there are in it no direct statements about the laws of Aristotelian 
physics as there are in the Tadhkira. Therefore, the anonymous trans- 
lator had no difficulty beyond the linguistic in converting it into 
Sanskrit. He was clearly helped by a collaborator who was versed in 
Persian and. Islamic astronomy, at least at a level sufficient for 
understanding the Risdlah; this is clear from the existence of small 
additions meant to explain the Persian text to the Sanskrit reader. 
Moreover, a few phrases in the Persian text, mostly of a pious nature, 
which were felt to be inappropriate for a Hindu audience, were 
omitted. Otherwise, everything is straightforward, including the 
planetary models with all their normal Muslim solid spheres sur- 


16 See CESS А4, 421a-421b; and А5, 305b—306a. 
17 MS British Library Add. 14,357b; MS London, India Office Library 21144; 
and MS Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares 35337 (with his own Ка, the Pañjikā). 
18 See “Islamic Astronomy," pp. 326—328; and CESS A4, 57a-57b. 
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rounding eccentrics and equants, their epicycles, and long explana- 
tions of how they function to produce the apparent motions of the 
Sun, the Moon, and the planets. The collaborator is even learned 
enough to add what is not in the Persian, the information that ©аПата 
Qüshji, the son of Ulugh Beg's teacher, determined the obliquity of 
the ecliptic to be 23;30,17°. 

However, sometime in the eighteenth century an unknown astron- 
omer interfered with the original translation by adding material, 
some from the Süryasiddhànta and some from his own wit. So, after 
al-Qüshji reports that he observed the Sun's apogee to be at Cancer 
2:26? in Muharram of 841 AH (July 1437 A.D.), the interpolator 
computes that, starting from the Süryasiddhanta's solar apogee at 
Gemini 18? and using al-Qüshji's rate of precession, 1? in 70 years, 
the Sun's apogee was in Cancer 2? in 1178 A.H. (which began on 1 
July 1764).!? If the interpolator's date can be fixed from this as about 
1765,29 his location is indicated by his several references to 
Kà$i—i.e., Benares. In general, the interpolator is someone familiar 
with both Persian astronomy and the Süryasiddhanta; his interven- 
tions are intended to provide comparisons between the two systems. 

I do not wish to discuss here the controversy that took place in 
Kasi during the reign of Shah Jahan between two rival families of 
astronomers, one of which incorporated elements of Islamic 
astronomy into their otherwise Indian siddhantas, and the other of 
which often but not consistently vigorously opposed such practices. I 
have written at some length—though by no means exhaustively— 
about this conflict elsewhere.?! Rather, I would like to examine part 
of the Sarvasiddhàntaràja composed by Nityananda at Delhi in 
· 1639.2 Previously, Nityananda had translated Farid al-Din Ibrahim 
al-Dihlawi’s Zij-i Shah Jahan into Sanskrit for Asaf Khan;?3 the 
epoch of that work was in the year in which Shah Jahan began to 
reign, 1628. Since the Zij-i Shah Jahan was based on the Zij of 


19 Hayatagrantha, ed. V. Вһацӣсаӣгуа, (Varanasi, 1967), р. 69. 

20 Note that the one Benares manuscript that does not contain the interpolator’s 
remarks, Sarasvati Bhavana 36934, was copied by NageSa оп 16 September 1765. 

21 “Islamic Astronomy,” pp. 320-323. 

2 “Islamic Astronomy," рр. 323-326, and CESS АЗ, 173b-174a; A4, 141b; and 
А5, 182a. I have used the manuscript, now у 550, іп the Wellcome Institute in 
London. 

23 See CESS АЗ, 173b; A4, 141a-141b; and А5, 182a. 
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Ulugh Beg as was al-Qishji’s Risalah, Nityananda's models and 
parameters in the Sarvasiddhantaraja generally agree with those in 
the Hayatagrantha. But whereas the latter makes no attempt to dis- 
guise its foreign origin—all technical terms are first transliterated 
from the Persian, and then explained in Sanskrit—Nityananda has 
felt it necessary, or at least useful, to adopt several interesting 
stratagems to seduce his readers into believing that he is impeccably 
orthodox. It is this aspect of his work that I wish at present to review. 

After an unexceptional verse in which he pays his homage to 
Brahma, he cleverly associates astronomical systems described by 
gods and by rsis with that proclaimed by Romaka—by which appel- 
lation he means both the author of the third-century Romakasid- 
dhanta summarized by Varahamihira in his Paficasiddhantika* and 
the Romaka or Muslim whom, as we shall see, he pretends to be the 
ultimate human authority for Ulugh Beg’s astronomy: 


$risüryasomaparamesthivasisthagarga- 
cáryátriromakapulastyaparasaradyaihl| 
tantrani уап! gaditani jayanti tani 
sphurjaddhiya ganitagolasphutanil| 


Those treatises are victorious which are accurate in 
mathematics and spherics because of (their 
authors’) flashing intelligence (and) which were 
proclaimed by (the gods) 5йгуа, Soma, and Brahma 
(and by the rsis) Vasistha, Garga, Atri, Romaka, 
Pulastya, and Рагабага. 


Having thus inserted Romaka among the rsis, he in the next verse 
praises the human Bhaskara, who like Maya, Aryabhata, and Brah- 
magupta, followed the paksa of Brahma. And next he claims that in 
general his efforts have been directed toward investigating Bhàs- 
kara's treatise without the modifications added through their own 
intelligence by others who are far distant from the siddhantas com- 
posed by divinities such as are the Sun and the Moon, siddhàntas 
filled with good applications of arithmetic, the solution of indetermi- 
nate equations, algebra, and the arrangement of the spheres. 


24 See CESS A5, 562a-562b. 
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After several more verses proclaiming his intent to produce a 
simpler text while staying within the Indian tradition, Nityananda 
states that he is writing the Siddhantaraja after investigating what he 
calls the Romakasiddhanta (that is, Ulugh Beg's Zij), the Süryasid- 
dhanta, and the Brahmasphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta, of which 
trio he claims that the Romaka agrees best with observation, though 
men know that the Siryasiddhanta is like a Veda and that the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta contains useful methods. He then plunges 
into the story originally employed in the introduction to an early 
recension of the Jfdnabhdskara cast in the form of a dialogue 
between Sürya and his charioteer, Aruna—a dialogue to which 
Nityananda directly refers. According to this story, the Sun, because 
of the curse of Brahma, became a Yavana (in the seventeenth century 
-Yavana meant Muslim) in the city of Romaka and was known as 
Romaka. After the curse was lifted, he became the Sun again, and 
wrote the Romakasiddhanta “which has the form of revelation 
($rutirüpam)." It is this work in its entirety that Nityananda claims 
now to be repeating. 

Our author, then, has substituted the Sun god, Siirya, for Farid 
al-Din Ibrahim, and he has elevated the science of the Mlecchas to 
the level of a Veda. This theme is expanded by his later assertion 
that, though the siddhantas produced by the gods and rsis are phrased 
differently, the astronomy is always the same; they all follow the 
Süryasiddhànta. But human authors can and do err from the divine 
path. However, the gods and the munis present an astronomy 
designed to be applicable to dharma$astra—i.e., to the determination 
of the proper times for performing rituals and for observing 
festivals—and applicable to astrology, while humans deduce certain 
parameters from observation. Nityananda’s solution to the dilemma 
of having contradictory theories is typical in India: one is to use both, 
each in the situations appropriate to it. There exist a plurality of 
truths, each of which has its proper application. Nityananda 
expresses his general criterion of truth in the following verse: 


yad yad uktam rsibhih kila devais 
tat tad atra sakalam saphalam || 
pürusair aviditagamatattvaih 

ksiptam üharahitam tad asatyam|| 


үй э РИ РР 
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Whatever was said by the rsis and the gods, all of 
that is here; it is indeed fruitful. That which is 
added by men who do not know the truths of the 
sacred books, that which is lacking investigation, is 
false. 


Nityananda, then, accepts the siddhantas composed by gods or rsis as 
true regardless of what they say, while asserting that everything they 
say is in agreement with the Süryasiddhanta; and he will accept what 
men say in addition only if it results from investigation, i.e., is 
properly inferred in accordance with the rules of traditional Indian 
philosophy, which include perception as one of the bases for valid 
knowledge. 

In the first chapter, then, Nityànanda has established the 
orthodoxy of his composition of а siddhanta expounding Islamic 
astronomy by placing Romaka, his stand-in for Farid al-Din, among 
the rsis; by making him an incarnation of the Sun; by proclaiming 
the peaceful coexistence of mutually contradictory truths; and by tak- 
ing the normal Indian position that, while the gods and rsis always 
speak the truth, man through his own intelligence may discover addi- 
tional truths that have their proper applications. In the second chapter 
he endeavors further to justify what he is doing by employing the 
traditional Indian divisions of time, including the theory of Kalpas, 
Mahàyugas, and Yugas, as a framework within which to transform 
Islamic into Indian astronomy. For he converts the Muslim perpetual 
mean motions of the planets and the longitudes of their apogees and 
nodes into the standard Indian form of integer numbers of rotations 
in a Kalpa; though, because they do not properly fit, he is obliged to 
add bijas or corrections at the end, another traditional Indian device. 
These bijas, he claims, were determined by observation. To empha- 
size how close the mean longitudes computed according to the Zij-i 
Shah Jahan are to those computed with Indian methods, he compares 
them with results from the Siryasiddhanta and the Brahmapaksa; 
indeed, they are not very different, as is not very surprising. 

In the next chapter Nityananda compares the parameters of the 
solar, lunar, and planetary models in the so-called Romakasiddhanta 
with those in the Süryasiddhànta and those in Brahmagupta's 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta. The numbers are simply juxtaposed, with- 
out comment. This is followed by an elaborate and lengthy explana- 

tion of the finding of the Sine of an arc, the sum or the difference of 
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the Sines of two given arcs, and so on, culminating in the construc- 
tion of a table of the Sines for every minute of arc between 0? and 
90°. All this, of course, represents Ulugh Beg's and al-Kashi’s 
amplification of the Sine function originally introduced by Indian 
astronomers in the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

Nityananda proceeds to instruct his reader on how to compute a 
longitude or a latitude with the Romaka's models. These are indeed 
the models of the Islamic Ptolemaic tradition with the crank- 
mechanism and the prosneusis of the Moon, the double eccentricity 
and the equant of the superior planets and Venus, and the triple 
eccentricity and crank-mechanism of Mercury. But the geometrical 
solution for finding the planet's longitude according to each of these 
models is simply a modification of the methods employed in the 
siddhantas for single or double epicycle models. 

Having made his points that the Romaka is of impeccably divine 
origin, that its results are close to those obtained by an already inter- 
nally divided Indian tradition, and that its innovations are useful, 
Nityananda introduces a miniature cilm al-hay'a text discussing 
geometrical principles, the configuration of the four elemental and 
nine celestial spheres, and the models of the Sun, the Moon, and the 
planets. This is followed by elaborate directions for drawing dia- 
grams of these models on a wall in order to instruct one's students. 
These are, of course, the diagrams familiar to us from both Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts and their imitations in medieval Latin 
codices and fifteenth- and sixteenth-century printed books, though 
the three manuscripts of the Sarvasiddhantaraja that I have been 
able to examine are not illustrated,?5 though spaces are left for some 
diagrams in the Wellcome's copy. / 

A text which does have such diagrams, at least in the two manu- 
script copies that I have consulted,” is the Jyotihsiddhantasara com- 
posed by a Malaviya Brahmana named Mathuranatha Sukla.” He 
was teaching astronomy to school-children in Кабі when he was 
requested by a Raja, Dalacandra, to write a book on the subject. He 
completed the present work in 1782 and added a commentary which 


25 Besides the Wellcome manuscript, I inspected manuscript 206 of A1883/84 at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, and manuscript 2619 at the 
Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute at Alwar. 

26 These are R.15.124 and R.15.125 at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

?! See CESS A4, 349а-350а; and A5, 272b. 
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presumably helped his students as much as it does us to understand 
the full details of his adaptation of an as yet unidentified work on 
hay'a, though its parameters in general are again those of Ulugh Beg. 

Following the standard pattern of ап Cilm al-hay'a text, 
Mathuranatha begins his khagolavicara with geometry and the 
Aristotelian physical principles of motion. There follow descriptions 
of the celestial spheres, a Ptolemaic-style catalogue of 1025 stars 
arranged in 48 constellations (missing but alluded to in both the 
manuscripts available to me), descriptions with parameters of the 
Islamic Ptolemaic models for the Sun, the Moon, and the planets, 
latitude theory, the heliacal risings and settings of the planets, and 
solar and lunar eclipses. The bhügolavicara describes the seven 
climata with their maximum daylights and median terrestrial 
latitudes, the coordinates used in Islamic mathematical geography, 
particulars of the seven regions, sunrise and twilight (he knows Ibn 
Mu‘adh’s estimation that it begins or ends when the Sun is 18? 
below the horizon), some elements of the Pharisi, Rimi, and Maliki 
calendars with remarks on the year of the Phirangis, methods for 
determining the time of day, the establishing of the distance between 
two localities by means of simultaneous observations of a lunar 
eclipse, and the dimensions of the universe measured in farsangs. 
Though Майигапа!һа when necessary uses a Persian word, over- 
whelmingly his vocabulary is taken from the Sanskrit siddhàntas; 
and from time to time he inserts, especially into his commentary, 
information about traditional Indian views concerning the subject 
that is being discussed in his Persian source. It is not entirely clear 
what his (or the Raja’s) purpose was in instructing the students, who 
must have been Brahmanas, in the basic elements of Persian 
astronomy. It is difficult to believe that they wished the younger 
generation of Hindus to become more tolerant of Muslims through a 
knowledge of their astronomy, but other possible motives do not 
immediately present themselves. 

The motivation of Mathuranatha’s predecessor, Јауаѕігпһа,28 in 
studying Islamic astronomy is much clearer. Despite all the 
enthusiasm that he continues to arouse as the man who introduced 
"modern" science into India, he was in fact a very devout and pious 
Hindu who believed firmly that the siddhàntas attributed to the gods 


28 See CESS АЗ, 63a-64b; А4, 97b; and A5, 115b-116a. 
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and the rsis, but particularly the Süryasiddhànta, are true. It is for 
this reason that he had his pandits write a Süryasiddhantavyakhya 
describing and defending that work's cosmology and planetary 
models while explaining away any observed defect,” and it is for 
this reason that he had his Jyotisaraya, Kevalarama,? write the Brah- 
mapaksanirasa>' in which he attempts to show that the tradition of 
the Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurana, the Brah- 
masphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta, and the SiddhantaSiromani of 
Bhiaskara does not have a solid foundation since they are not based 
on the words of either a god or an rsi. Only the Süryasiddhànta has 
such a basis, and so do those other works by gods and rsis which are 
the occasional expressions of the theories of Sürya in varying ver- 
biage. Clearly this is a view close to that voiced by Nityananda. And 
we must conclude that like Nityananda Jayasimha allowed the 
epithet "true" to be accorded to valid inferences from observed 
phenomena. Unlike his seventeenth-century predecessor, however, 
Jayasimha did not adapt in Sanskrit the Islamic Ptolemaic models of 
the universe or of the mechanisms producing the motions of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the planets. The opening verses of Kevalarama's 
Brahmapaksaniràsa correctly describe his basic attitude: 

vedah sampadita yena tegàm vistaritah kriyahl| 

уагпабгатауібћараќ са viluptah sthapitah punah|| 

patitah puskare tirthe paurohityat padodbhavahl| 

$risavainare$as tu Srautasmartarthasiddhaye]] 

anarham ity asau jiiatva brahmapaksam nirasyati|| 


He who caused the Vedas to succeed has spread 
abroad their rituals; the division of the vafnas and 
the stages of life had slipped, but are restored 
again; because of his being a purohita the lotuses 
are caused to fall in the pilgrimage site at Puskara 
lake. In order to achieve the meaning of Sruti and 
smrti (the Vedas and dharmaéastra) the king, Savai 


? | have used manuscript 29498 of the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute at 


.. Jodhpur. 


39 See CESS A2, 63a-63b; A4, 63b; and, most importantly, А5, 52a—52b. 
31 [ have used manuscript 28628 of the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute at 
Jodhpur. 
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(Jayasimha), recognizing that the Brahmapaksa is 
unworthy, annihilates it. 


There is not a hint in the Brahmapaksanirasa of the existence of 
Islamic, European, or any other Mleccha astronomy. 

But Jayasimha did, for his own purposes of correcting parameters 
in this decaying universe,?? construct observatories and sponsor the 
translations into Sanskrit of Theodosius’ Spherics, Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, Ptolemy's Almagest, and at least parts of some contemporary 
European works on astronomy. He also had translated, by 
Nayanasukha with the help of a Persian assistant, Muhammad 
Abidda, the Arabic commentary by al-Birjandi on the eleventh chap- 
ter of the second book of Nasir al-Din's Tadhkira?—the chapter in 
which al-Tüsi discusses his new models employing the Tisi- 
couple—while al-Birjandi, in his sharh, reports at length on the 
criticisms of Ptolemy issued by Ibn al-Haytham and on some of the 
work done by Persian astronomers after Nasir al-Din, notably by 
Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi in his Al-tuhfa al-shahiyya and in his Nihayat 
al-idrak. The translator and his Persian assistant obviously discussed 
the meaning of many passages in this dense and difficult book; in 
some cases they decided that an expansion was necessary to render 
the text meaningful, and a few times they despaired of rendering a 
translation and simply omitted a difficult passage. But in general 
they performed their task well; highly technical Arabic terms are 
retained in their Persian forms in Sanskrit transliteration, but usually 
with an explanation of their meaning when they are introduced. An 
intelligent reader could certainly have made sense of this text; but, so 
far as we know, it had no readers at all. The unique manuscript was 
copied by one of Jayasimha's scribes, Кграгата, in 1729.4 This was 
probably the first copy of Nayanasukha’s draft, and, as far as we 
know, no other copy was ever made. Jayasimha received this most 
important document of the Maragha School into his library in 1730, 
but never into his astronomy. 


32 Concerning Jayasimha’s attitude, see D. Pingree, “Indian and Islamic 
Astronomy at Jayasimha’s Court,” in From Deferent to Equant (New York, 1987), 
рр. 313-328, esp. pp. 315-318. 

33 An edition of the Arabic original ої al-Birjandi's sharh оп Tadhkira 2,11 
together with Nayanasukha's Sanskrit translation is being prepared by T. Kusuba. 

34 This is manuscript 46 in the collection of the Palace Museum at Jaipur. 
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Our two most intelligent and informed authors, Nityananda and 
Jayasimha, have unwittingly exposed a set of basic differences 
between the Hindu and the Muslim scientific views of astronomy. 
The Muslim believes, as a Greek would, in the uniformity of nature 
over distances in time and space, while the Hindu believes that the 
universe decays over time and that the planets may move differently 
over Bharatavarsa and over the Mlecchas. Moreover, the heavenly 
spheres perform social functions so that one theory of their behavior 
is valid for one human purpose, another for another. These 
philosophical differences over the nature of nature itself made it 
impossible for a good Brahmana such as Nityananda or a good 
Ksatriya such as Jayasimha to receive more of the Muslim interpreta- 
tion of Ptolemy than some new parameters and the planetary models 
bereft of the forces that make them move, but regarded purely, as 
Proclus viewed those of the Almagest, as a means to produce mathe- 
matically correct predictions of celestial phenomena. In this they 
were in agreement with the warmest proponents of Islamic 
astronomy in seventeenth-century Benares. The mere translation of 
texts, such as is represented by the Hayatagrantha or the 
Jyotihsiddhantasara of Mathuranatha, was not sufficient to produce 
an Indian Ulugh Beg. 

Yet, in a practical sense, some Indians learned to follow the Mus- 
lims in their computations. I offer in evidence of this two manu- 
scripts. One, in Poona, discusses in detail the computation of square- 
roots, sines, and a gnomon's shadow according to Nityananda's 
translation of the Zij-i Shah Jahàn.?5 The second, at Berlin, gives 
detailed computations of the longitudes and latitudes of the Moon 
and the planets and the longitude of the Sun at noon in Jayapura on 
Monday 7 March 1718 according to the Zij-i Muhammad Shàh.?6 
Clearly this was computed some years later, after the Zij had been 
written. That date of computation is approximated by the computa- 
tions at the end of the manuscript of a lunar eclipse on Sunday 28 
May 1732 and of a solar eclipse visible at Jayapura on Monday 20 
May 1734. The whole is accompanied by elaborate diagrams and 
provides ample evidence tliat its author is technically competent even 
if not a convert to the philosophical bases of Islamic astronomy. 


55 Manuscript 579 of 1895/1902 at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
36 Manuscript or. fol. 2973 at the Stadtbibliothek. 
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INDIAN ASTRONOMY IN MEDIEVAL SPAIN 


David Pingree 


Indian astronomy entered early Islam through several routes!. The 
àrdharátrikapaksa that had been initiated by Aryabhata of Kusumapura in 
about 500 influenced the Zik-i Shāhriyārān composed in Pahlavi at the 
Sasanian court in Ctesiphon under Khusró Aniishirwan in 556. This is 
known to us now through the astrological computations made by 
Masha’allah ibn Athari, a Persian Jew from Basra, for the several 
astrological histories that he wrote in the decades before and after 800°. 
From the works of Masha’allah extant in Arabic, Greek, and Latin, and 
from the discussions of them by al-Hashimi in his Kitab ‘ilal al-ziját and 
by al-Birüni in his Kitab tamhid al-mustagirr li-ma‘na al-mamarr^ we 
know that Khusro's zik utilized the àrdharátrika's apogees of Saturn, 
Jupiter, and the Sun; and its equations of the center of Jupiter and, within 
one minute, Mars and the Sun. This Zik-i Shàhriyáràn already employed 
the Persian calendar, and was probably influenced by Ptolemy*. 

The zik of Khusró strongly influenced that produced under the last 
of the Sasanian Shah-i Shahs, Yazdijird HI, which was translated into 
Arabic as the 71) al-Shah by al-Tamimi in about 800. This also is now 
lost, but much concerning it may be learned from the Zij al-mumtahan 
(Tabulae Probatae), the zijes of Habash al-Hàsib, and again, al-Hashimi 
and al-Birüni?. While some modifications were made in the parameters 
— e.g., in Mars’ equation of the center — the structure and calendar of 


'. For a general survey of the process by which Indian astronomy was introduced into 
Islam see D. Pingree, "The Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical Astronomy", 
JAOS 93, 1973, 32-43. 


* ROS. Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrological History of Masha’allah, Cambridge 
1971, pp. 69-88. 


* F. І. Haddad, E. S. Kennedy, and D. Pingree, The Book of the Reasons behind 
Astronomical Tables, Delmar, N. Y. 1981, pp. 212-216, 262-264, and 283-284. 


*. D. Pingree, "Indian Influence on Sassanian and Early Islamic Astronomy and 
Astrology", JOR Madras 34-35, 1964-66 (1973), 118-126. 


7, Haddad, Kennedy, and Pingree, op. cit., pp. 213-216, 220, and 262-263. 
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Khusr6’s zik were retained, and the influence of Ptolemy may even have 
been expanded. 

In the early eighth century the earliest Arabic zfjes were composed 
on the basis of Indian methods: the Zi al-Jàmi^ and the 47 al-Hazür at 
Qandahar, the 71) al-Arkand at Sind in 735 largely on the basis of the 
ardharatrikapaksa as expounded in Brahmagupta’s Khandakhádyaka, and 
Фе 7) al-Harqan on the basis of the dryapaksa of Aryabhata’s 
Aryabhattya in 742°. None of these was wildly popular outside of Sind 
and Afghanistan; we know of them only through al-Hashimi and al-Birüni. 
More significant for the transmission of Indian astronomy to the Islamic 
world was the translation of a Sanskrit text, apparently entitled 
Mahásiddhánta, into Arabic at the court of al-Mansur in Baghdad in the 
early 770’s’. Two of those involved in the popularization of this 
translation, the 71) al-Sindhind, were Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari’, 
who, according to one story, was involved in the translation itself, and 
Ya'qüb ibn Tariq’. 

Al-Fazàri, in about 775, wrote on the basis of the 71) al-Sindhind, 
the Zi al-Sháh, and the Ptolemaic tradition (probably as represented by 
the Handy Tables in their Pahlavi version)'?, a 71) al-Sindhind al-kabir. 
Basically, al-Fazari’s mean motions of the planets (including the Sun and 
the Moon), their nodes, and their apogees were derived from the 
brühmapaksa through Brahmagupta’s Bràhmasphutasiddhànta, the 
equations of the center and of the anomaly from the 71) al-Shdh, and the 
table of declinations of the Sun from the Handy Tables; other 
computations, involving three different values for the radius, R, in a 


*. Haddad, Kennedy, and Pingree, op. cit., pp. 207-211. 

?. Haddad, Kennedy, and Pingree, ор. cit., pp. 216-223. 

7, D. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of al-Fazári", JNES 29, 1970, 103-123. 

7, D. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of Ya'qüb ibn Tariq", JNES 27, 1968, 97- 
125, and E. S. Kennedy, "The Lunar Visibility Theory of Ya*qüb ibn Tariq", JNES 27, 
1968, 126-132. 

© For the use of the Handy Tables in the computation of the prorogation in a Sasanian 


horoscope see Dorothei Sidonii Carmen astrologicum, ed. D. Pingree, Leipzig 1976, Ш 1, 
30-65. 
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sine-table — 150 from the Khandakhddyaka, 3270 from the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta, and 3438 from the Paitamahasiddhdnta and the 
Aryabhatiya — were derived from various Indian and Sasanian sources. 
Al-Fazari in some instances — e.g., in the mean motions of Saturn and 
of the lunar node, and in some of the equations — differs from his 
identifiable sources. Some of his tables, as had been Ptolemy’s for Chords 
and declinations, were entered with arguments. of 0;30°, while the equation 
tables imitated the Indian practice of intervals of 90°/24 or 3;45° (and its 
multiples 7;30° and 15°). Though the bràhmapaksa does not allow for 
precession, al-Fazari used Ptolemy's value of 1° рег 100 years. It appears 
that al-Fazari’s Zfj al-Sindhind al-kabir followed the 71) al-Shah in using 
the epoch of Yazdijird III (16 June 632) and the Persian calendar, though 
іп about 788 he published a Zi ‘ala sint al-‘Arab which utilized the epoch 
of the Hijra (16 July 622) and the Muslim calendar. In this latter zij the 
mean motions were given for 1 to 6 saura days (a saura day is a 360th 
of a solar year), 6 to 6,0 saura days, 1 to 6,0 solar years, etc. In the Zij 
al-Sindhind al-kabir the epoch was dawn at Vàr-i Yamkart (Barah), which 
is noon at Ujjayn (or the Cupola of the Earth). 

Al-Fazari’s associate, Ya°qib ibn Tariq, wrote а zfj, also in about 
775, using the epoch of Yazdijird III, the Persian calendar, and dawn at 
Вагаһ; in his table of mean motions the collected years are 10. Unlike 
al-Fazari, Ya'qüb takes his equations of the center entirely from the 27 
al-Shah. His equations of the anomaly come from the same source except 
for those of Jupiter and Venus; the latter is from the drdhardatrikapaksa. 
And his declination table was based on the Indian value of the obliquity, 
24°, instead of on Ptolemy's value, as was al-Fazari’s. 

Ya'qüb also wrote an important work on cosmology, the Kitab 
tarkib al-aflak, apparently in 777/778, and a Kitab al-‘ilal, in both of 
which he expounded many Indian astronomical concepts and 
computations. Neither was, to our knowledge, ever heard of in 
al-Andalus, but each informs us of elements of the Sindhind tradition that 
were transmitted to Spain. 

That transmission was effected primarily through the 27] 
al-Sindhind composed by Muhammad ibn Musa al-Khwarizmi under 
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al-Ma'mün in the 820's" and the commentary on it written by Ahmad 
ibn al-Muthanna’ in the tenth century. From a comparison of the extant 
versions of al-Khwarizmi’s zij (the few Arabic fragments; the Samaritan 
adaptation; and the Latin versions) with the commentaries by Ibn 
Masrür^ and by Ibn al-Muthanna’ (this last in Hebrew" and Latin'* 
versions only) as well as from Abraham ibn Ezra's De rationibus 
tabularum" it is possible to arrive at a fairly accurate understanding of 
the original form of the Zi al-Sindhind'*. From this analysis it is clear 
that al-Khwarizmi, while basically following the earlier works of al-Fazari 
and of Ya'qüb ibn Tariq, furthered the intrusion of Ptolemaic and other 
material into the tradition. Thus, he began with a discussion of the three 
calendars used in the Islamic world — that of the Hijra, that of Yazdijird 
III, and the Seleucid, called the Rümi or that of Alexander — and gave 
rules and tables for converting dates in one into the corresponding dates 
in the other two. However, like al-Fazari and Ya*qüb, al-Khwarizmi used 
the calendar of Yazdijird III in his гі) and also the mean motions of the 
Sindhind tradition. His equations of the center and of the anomaly are 
virtually identical with those of the Zij al-Shah, while al-Fazari had 
deserted that zij in his equations of the center for the Sun and the Moon, 
and Ya'qüb had in the equations of the anomaly for Jupiter and Venus. 


М. On al-Khwarizmi see, e.g., F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums 


(henceforth GAS), vol. 6, Leiden 1978, pp.140-143. 


З. The commentary by Ibn Masrür, a pupil of the ninth century astrologer, Abū 
Ma‘shar, is preserved іп а manuscript Taymüriya, Math. 99, in the Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya 
in Cairo; I am grateful to E. S. Kennedy for supplying me with a film of this text. 


З. Edited, translated, and commented on by B. В. Goldstein, Гри al-Muthannd’s 
Commentary on the Astronomical Tables of al-Khwarizmt, New Haven 1967. 


М. Edited by E. Millas Vendrell, El comentario de Ibn al-Muthanná' a las Tablas 
Astronómicas de al-Jwárizmi, Madrid-Barcelona 1963. 


З. Edited by J. M. Millàs Vallicrosa, E! libro de los fundamentos de las Tablas 
astronómicas de R. Abraham ibn *Ezra, Madrid-Barcelona 1947. 


15, For its relation to the Indian tradition see D. Pingree, "The Indian and Pseudo-Indian 
Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and Astrological Texts", Viator 7, 1976, 141-195, 
esp. 151-169. 
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Al-Khwarizmi’s computation of the equations and his integration of them 


follows faithfully an Indian model, though the commentators Ibn Masrür 
and Ibn al-Muthanna’ attempt to explain his procedure in terms of a Greek 
eccenter with epicycle model. 

In the computation of the equations the Indian Sines were used. 
The value of the radius, К, used by al-Khwarizmi was that of 
Brahmagupta's Khandakhddyaka, namely 150. According to Ibn 
al-Muthanna’ he gave two tables of declination, one using the Indian value 
of the obliquity, 24°, the other the value given by Ptolemy in the Handy 
Tables, 23;51°. For finding right ascensions al-Khwarizmi uses Menelaus’ 
theorem as expounded in the Almagest. For the latitudes of the planets and 
of the Moon as for the first visibility of the lunar crescent al-Khwarizmi 
follows the Sindhind faithfully, while the anomalies tabulated for the 
planets’ first stations are both in fact and according to Ibn Masrür 
Ptolemaic — from the Handy Tables. 

This suffices to show that the process of the mixture of systems 
had proceeded already quite far in al-Khwarizmi’s zíj. It contained many 
parameters and algorithms of Indian origin, derived both from the original 
Zij al-Sindhind and from the Zi al-Shàh of Yazdijird Ш, but also 
contributions from the Ptolemaic tradition, coming both from the Almagest 
and from the Handy Tables. The Indian material, however, was largely 
in the form of unjustified rules, whose bases — e.g., for the computation 
and integration of the two equations of the planets — had no explanation, 
and so were necessarily interpreted in the light of Ptolemaic astronomy. 
In so far as they remained useful, these Indian elements survived; the 
most lasting contribution of the Sindhind tradition, of course, was the 
trigonometry of Sines, Versines, and Cosines, and some applications of 
analemmas. But Indian astronomy in its Islamic context was incapable of 
further development or elaboration since its foundations were not 
understood; and it virtually disappeared from the mainstream of astronomy 
in Eastern Islam after al-Battani, though al-Khwarizmi’s z/j remained 
accessible to the unknown founders of Samaritan astronomy" and to the 


"See D. Pingree, "Al-Khwarizmi in Samaria", A/HS 33, 1983, 15-21. 
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equally obscure compiler of the text which is the basis of a Byzantine 
treatise of the late eleventh сепіигу!?. 

The 2] al-Sindhind was brought to al-Andalus not very long after 
its composition, during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (821-852)". 
According to the account of Ibn Sad, this ruler sent “Abbas ibn Nasih to 
Iraq to acquire books, among which was a copy of the Sindhind. In the 
ninth century a large number of poet astrologers were attached to the 
court at Cordova, including ‘Abbas ibn Бігпаѕ and Ibn al-Shamir as well 
as ‘Abbas ibn Nasih. Undoubtedly other astronomical tables besides that 
of al-Khwarizmi were available to them, including others belonging to the 
Sindhind tradition. Samsó conjectures that this earlier Khwarizmi zij was 
a "minor" recension, which was the one adapted by Maslama al-Majriti 
and Ibn al-Saffar, while a "major" recension, which had demonstrations, 
was the basis of the commentary of Ibn al-Muthanna'?. However, it 
seems to me that there would have been only one Zi al-Sindhind of 
al-Khwarizmi, containing canons and tables, and that this was the basis of 
the commentaries of al-Farghani, Ibn Masrür, and Ibn al-Muthanna’ (who 
provided the demonstrations) and of the revision(s) by Maslama and the 
members of his "school". 

The version of the 21] al-Sindhind produced by Maslama al-Majriti 
at Cordova in the late tenth century is now lost in its Arabic form, though 
it survives in the Latin translation made by Adelard of Bath in or soon 
after 1126” (there also survives a manuscript containing a revision of 


З. See A. Jones, Ап Eleventh-Century Manual of Arabo-Byzantine Astronomy, САВ 3, 
Amsterdam 1987. 


9 For this account of the introduction of al-Khwarizmi into Spain I rely upon the 
masterful account by J. Samsó in his Las ciencias de los anriguos en al-Andalus, Madrid 
1992, pp. 49-56. 


20, Samsó, op.cit., рр. 85-87. 
М, Edited by A. Bjómbo, R. Besthorn, and H. Suter, Die astronomischen Tafeln des 


Muhammed ibn Маза al-Khwárizmr, Copenhagen 1912; translated and commented on Бу О. 
Neugebauer, The Astronomical Tables of al-Khwárizmt, Copenhagen 1962. 
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Adelard's translation by Robert of Chester?) and a related version 
apparently due to Petrus Alfonsi?. Mercier describes a fragment of a 
third Latin version of the гі), probably of its form before Maslama's 
revision”; Samsó suggests that this may be the translation, otherwise 
lost, by Hermann of Carinthia". There were also Arabic recensions 
produced by two of Maslama's students, Ibn al-Saffar^ and Ibn 
al-Samh”’. The astronomical tables of both, following the Sindhind 
tradition, are referred to by Sa'id al-Andalusi®, as is that of Ibn al-Saffar 
by Abraham ibn Ezra”; fragments of the tables of Ibn al-Saffar survive 
and are soon to be published”. 

The effects of Maslama's intervention were substantial, but did not 
suffice to obliterate the traces of Indian astronomy in the Sindhind 
tradition. He changed the calendar and the epoch from those of Yazdijird 
III to those of Islam, with the result that the collected years for the mean 
motion tables equal thirty; recalculated various tables for the geographical 
coordinates of Cordova; and introduced a Sine-table in which the radius, 


2 бее most recently В. Mercier, “Astronomical Tables in the Twelfth Century", in C. 
Burnett, ed., Adelard of Bath, London 1987, pp. 87-118, esp. 96-97. 


23 Mercier, op.cit., pp. 95-96. 
24 


. Mercier, op.cit., p. 101. 


?5 Samsó, op.cit., p. 85, fn. 121. 

26, GAS, vol. 6, р. 250. 

? GAS, vol. 6, p. 249. 

73, In his Tabaqát al-umam. 1 have used the English tanslation of S. I. Salem and A. 
Kumar, published under the title Science in the Medieval World, Austin 1991; for Ibn al- 
Saffar see p. 65, for Ibn al-Samh p. 64. For the Tabaqát see L. Richter-Bernburg, "58714, 
the Toledan Tables, and Andalusi Science", From Deferent to Equant, ANYAS 500, New 
York 1987, pp. 373-401. 

2. Op.cit., (п. 15), pp. 75 and 110. 


9. Samsó, op.cit., р. 85. 
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| as in Ptolemy's table of Chords, is 60, even though he retained various 
Indian procedures that presuppose a radius of 150. 

After the work of Maslama and his pupils on al-Khwarizmi's 2] 
al-Sindhind the Indian tradition was next taken up by 54114 al-Andalusi in 
Toledo*. Not only did Sa'id in his Tabagat al-umam of 1068 mention 
a number of Sindhind treatises of the ninth and tenth centuries from the 
East — Habash’s earliest zj”, al-Nayrizi’s zij^, Ibn al-Sabbah’s гії", 
Ibn al-Muthanna’s Ta'dil of al-Khwarizmi’s 2°, and Ibn al-Adami’s 
Nazm al-iqd'* (which influenced Sa‘id’s uderstanding of trepidation?") 
— but he composed an /slah harakat al-kawakib wa al-ta‘rif bi-khatà 
al-rásidin in which he defended the Sindhind against the assault of his 
older contemporary, ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad al-Saraqusti*. Moreover, 
Said was most likely a part of the group of astronomers, including his 
student al-Zarqālla, who put together the Toledan Tables? which, in the 
two Latin versions (the first probably by John of Seville, the second by 
Gerard of Cremona), greatly influenced Western European astronomy in 
the late twelfth, the thirteenth, and the early fourteenth centuries. These 
Toledan Tables? retain from the Indian material of the Sindhind a table 
of Sines in which the radius is 150 (table 12 of Toomer), the longitudes 


31 


. Samsó, op.cit., pp. 144-150. 

77, Said, op.cit., (n. 28), p. 51. 

З, Ibid., р. 52. 

М Ibid., p. 52. 

33, bid., р. 53. 

**. Ibid., pp. 46 and 53. 

. Samsó, op.cit., p. 221; and Richter-Bemburg, op.cit., 386. 

. S&'id, op.cit., p. 67; see also Richter-Bernburg, op.cit., 377 and 385. 


З. Samsó, op.cit., рр. 147-152, and Mercier, op.cit., pp. 104-107; and Richter- 


Bernburg, 375-376 and 386-390. 


9 С. Toomer, "А survey of the Toledan Tables", Osiris 15, 1968, 5-174. 
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of the nodes, the tables of the latitudes of the planets (tables 45-46 
Toomer), and formulae relating the apparent diameters of the Sun and the 
Moon to their velocities. Clearly at this stage trigonometry was the most 
impressive contribution of Indian science to the West. 

But the Sindhind was not yet dead. Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Mu'àdh, who was not known to Sa'id and 
who died in 1093, must have composed his zij at Jaén in about 1080*'; 
it is known to us in a Latin translation by Gerard of Cremona, entitled De 
diversarum gentium eris, annis ac mensibus, et de reliquis astronomiae 
principiis, but commonly called the Tabulae Jahen?. This work recasts 
Maslama's version of al-Khwarizmi’s 71) al-Sindhind for the geographical 
coordinates of Jaén, though Ibn Mu'àdh also cites Ibn al-Samh?. Since 
the tables of the Tabulae Jahen are lost we cannot, in most cases, judge 
the extent to which Ibn Mu‘adh retained Indian parameters. However, in 
the surviving canons he states that he has computed the mean longitudes 
of the planets at epoch (midnight at Jaén on 15/16 July 622) "secundum 
intentionem Indorum"; that Jaén is 62° West of Arim (Ujjayini); and that 
the longitude of the solar apogee is Gemini 17;55*. Moreover, not 
surprisingly, many of the rules for computing are clearly based on 
al-Khwarizmi’s understanding of the Indian models. 

After the year 1100, however, the Arabic tradition of the Sindhind 
in Spain disappears from sight, and we must instead examine the 
translation of some texts containing Indian astronomical ideas into Latin, 
Hebrew, and Spanish — a process that continued from the early twelfth 
century till the late thirteenth. We have already mentioned Adelard of 
Bath, Hermann of Carinthia, Robert of Chester, and Petrus Alfonsi as 
translators and transmitters of the 71) al-Sindhind of al-Khwarizmi; and 
John of Seville and Gerard of Cremona as translators of the Toledan 
Tables. To these may be added Hugo of Santalla for his translation into 
Latin of Ibn al-Muthanna’s commentary on the 47 al-Sindhind, and 
Abraham ibn Ezra for his translation of the same work into Hebrew as 


4i 


. Samsó, op.cit., pp. 152-166; see also Richter-Bernburg, op.cit., 381-383. 


З, Edited by I. Heller, De elementis et orbibus coelestibus, Nürnberg 1549, ff. М i r--Z 
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well as for his important book on the causes behind the zijes, known in 
Latin as De rationibus tabularum. Moreover, many Indian astronomical 
ideas are scattered through the Latin translations of Arabic astrological 
texts made in the twelfth century, and of Hebrew ones in the thirteenth. 
In this way such material gained a wide audience in Western Europe in 
the late Middle Ages and in the Renaissance while among professional 
astronomers the Alfonsine Tables eclipsed the Toledan Tables, which in 
turn had displaced the 27 al-Sindhind. There are indeed some traces of 
Indian astronomical computations to be found at the court of Alfonso el 
Sabio; but what this tradition had offered to Islam that was useful in the 
context of a Ptolemaic planetary theory operating precariously in a 
Aristotelian universe had been thoroughly absorbed in Spain by the late 
thirteenth century, and the Sindhind had ceased to function as viable 
alternative to the Islamic modifications of Ptolemy. 
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NILAKANTHA'S PLANETARY MODELS 


One of the special qualities of Dan Ingalls’ humanism was that he 
appreciated investigations into all aspects of human intellectual activity, 
that he recognized that science was an important part of Indian culture 
as it is of ours. I hope that his magnanimity is shared by the readers 
of this journal. 

This paper deals with one occasion when Indian philosophy and 
astronomy interacted. Philosophy taught an astronomer that perception 
is a more powerful guide to the real nature of planetary motions than is 
tradition, even that which claims to be divine revelation. The astronomer, 
relying on observations, changed both the traditional planetary models 
and their parameters. However, he failed to justify these changes by 
showing how his observations made them necessary, and, in the end, 
he was not radical enough to break completely out of the tradition of 
geocentrism. Obviously, to notice this limitation is not to criticize the 
astronomer, but simply to locate him within a particular intellectual 
tradition wherein what he actually did do was extremely radical. 

The only Sanskrit work that has so far been found in which are 
discussed extensively and carefully the role of observations (pratyaksa, 
pariksana) and inference (anumana) as fundamental to the proper practice 
of astronomy is the Jyotirmimámsá! of the important Kerala astronomer, 
Nilakantha Somayajin.* His view, contrary to the frequent assertion that 
the fundamental siddhàntas expressing the eternal rules of jyotihsastra 
are those alleged to have been composed by deities such as Sürya, is that 
the astronomers must continually make observations and draw logical 
conclusions from them so that the computed phenomena may agree 
as closely as possible with contemporary observations. This may be a 
continuous necessity because models and parameters are not eternally 
fixed, but change, or because longer periods of observation lead to 
more accurate determinations of the models and parameters, or because 
improved techniques of observing and of interpreting the results may 
lead to superior solutions. 

As part of his demonstration of the disagreement between the various 
siddhantas, he computed according to several texts the mean longitudes 
of each of the seven planets and the lunar apogee for day 1,682,112 
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since the beginning of the Kaliyuga.? The calendar equivalent of this 
ahargana will vary because of the difference in the epoch of the day 
(sunrise at Lanka) and because of the differences in the lengths of 
the years in the various paksas. The epoch of the Kaliyuga in the 
ardharatrika system was midnight at Lanka on 17/18 February іп —3101 
Julian. The length of a Julian year is 365 1/4 days, so that the ahargana 
of 1,682,112 corresponds to 4605 years and 135 days. The resulting 
date in the Julian calendar is 1 August 1504. This date is undoubtedly 
near the date at which Nilakantha completed the /yotirmimamsa. 

In the Jyotirmimamsa, Nilakantha refers to his own 
Aryabhatiyabhasya which he had finished after 28 July 1501;^ and 
in the Aryabhatiyabhásya he refers to both his Siddhántadarpana? and 
his Tantrasangraha.® According to the chronograms in the first and the 
last verses of the Tantrasangraha the ahargana from the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga till Nilakantha's beginning to write this book was 1,680,548 
(= 20 April 1500), and the ahargana till his completing it was 1,680,553 
(= 25 April 1500). In part then, the Jyotirmimamsá can be considered a 
justification for the innovations in siddhaantic astronomy that Nilakantha 
introduced in the Tantrasangraha and Siddhantadarpana. 

And Nilakantha did change many parameters. As examples I will 
present his mean motions for the planets and his sizes for the epicycles 
in the Siddhantadarpana and in the Tantrasangraha.’ І compare the 
Siddhantadarpana's parameters with those of the Brahmapaksa. 


Siddhantadarpana® Вгайтаракза? 

(Rotations in а Каїра) (Rotations in а Kalpa) 
Saturn 146,571,016 146,567,298 
Jupiter 364,160,611 364,226,455 
Mars 2,296,862,137 2,296,828,522 
Sun 4,320,000,000 4,320,000,000 
Venus’ sighra 7,022,270,552 7,022,389,492 
Mercury's $Sighra | 17,937,120,175 17,936,998,984 
Мооп 2 /.153,332.321 57,753,300,000 
Lunar Арорее 488,123,318 488,105,858 
Lunar Node —232,296,745 —232,311,168 


There is no simple relationship between these two columns of 
numbers. Moreover, although the number of civil days in a Kalpa 
according to the Siddhantadarpana — 1,577,917,839,500 — is greater 
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than is that of the Bráhmapaksa — 1,577,916,450,000, the numbers of 
rotations are not uniformly more so that the mean daily motions might 
be reasonably close to each other; instead, a widely differing pattern 
of changes in mean daily motions occurs. 


Siddhantadarpana Brahmapaksa 
Saturn 0;2,0,23.2,20.40. З 0:20.22:514354, .. 3 
Jupiter 0:4.59,5.5155 25..." 0:4.39,9:8,37.23,. 7 
Mars 0:3126:20,40.12 31.. 031262864712 . 
Sun OSS, 10.10.1535 е 009510213330..." 


Venus’ Sighra 1536, 7,38;25,20.25,..7 1236 541351645. . 
Mercurys Зра 45,32,23,39,27,21,..._  45,12,1827,45,33, .. ^ 
Moon 13:10,34,51,51,41,46, ...° 13;10,34,52,46,30,13, ... 
Lunar Apogee 0:5,40,55.2223,6, ...7 0;6,40,53,56,32,54, ...7 
Lunar Node —0;3,10,47,58,0,6, ...? —0;3,10,48,20,6,41, ...? 


The Siddhantadarpana's parameters diverge either positively or 
negatively from the Brahmapaksa’s in the third sexegesimal place; this 
will affect the degrees of different planets' longitudes in about 15 to 
60 years. Unfortunately, Nilakantha neither describes how he arrived 
at these numbers from observations nor how he revised the length of 
a year.l? 

The next table compares the rotations of the planets in a 
Mahayuga according to the Tantrasangraha, the Aryabhatiya,'' and 
the Süryasiddhàánta'? 


Tantrasangraha Aryabhatiya Süryasiddhänta 

(Rotations in a (Rotations in a (Rotations in a 

Maháyuga) Difference Mahayuga) Difference Maháyuga) 
Saturn 146,612 52 = 13 x 4 146,564 4=1x 4 146,568 
Jupiter 364,180 44=11 x 4 364,224 4=1x 4 364,220 
Mars 2,296,864 40=10 x 4 2,296,824 S=2xA4 2,296,832 
Sun 4,320,000 0 4,320,000 0 4,320,000 
Venus’ sighra 7,022,268 120 = 30 x 4 7,022,388 12=3 х 4 7,022,376 
Mercury’s 
Sighra 17,937,048 28 «7 х 4 17,937,020 40 = 10 x 4 | 17,937,060 
Moon $7,153,320 16=4х 4 57,753,336 0 57,153,336 
Lunar 
Apogee 488.122 3 488,219 16=4 x 4 488.203 
Lunar Node -232,300 74 —232,226 12 «3 x 4 —232,238 
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In this case the differences between each pair of columns are always 
multiples of four rotations except in the cases of the lunar apogee 
and lunar node according to the Tantrasangraha. Again, however, the 
parameters in column 1 are sometimes greater and sometimes less than 
those in columns 2 and 3. But the number of civil days in a Mahayuga in 
the Tantrasangraha is the same as in the Aryabhatiya — 1,577,917,500. 
Therefore, the Tantrasangraha mean daily motions are sometimes more 
and sometimes less than the Aryabhattya’s 


Tantrasangraha Aryabhatiya 
Saturn 0:2.0.25,3 37.9... 0:2 022414632, S 
Jupiter 0;4,59,6,50,32,53, ...° 0:4,59,9,0,38,51, ...° 
Mars 0;31,26,29,47,10,42, ...° 0;31,26,27,48,54,22, ...° 
Sun 0:59,8,10,13,3,31,....° 0:59,8.10: 133,51, .. ^ 
Venus’ Sighra 1:36,7,38,22,19,45, 3.” 1:36, 244, 17 445. ^ 
Mercury's sighra 4:5.32.40.51,28,57, ...° AS 32 1854 3024 5 
Moon 1341034 31252343... 7 -13:1034.52.39. 18156. 2. ^ 
Lunar Apogee 0;6,40,54,43,19,0, ...° 0;6,40,59,30,7,38, ...° 
Lunar Node —0;3,10,47,46,37,57,...° —0;3,10,44,7,49,44,...° 


Again, the deviations occur in the third sexegesimal place. More 
disturbing is the fact that, on comparing the mean daily motions of 
the Siddhàntadarpana with those of the Tantrasangraha, one notices 
divergences in the third sexegesimal places of Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury's 
Sighra, the Lunar Apogee, and the Lunar Node. Are these the results of 
new computations, or simply of his accepting Aryabhata's year length 
and the restriction that his new numbers of rotations must (except in 
the cases of the Lunar Apogee and Node) differ from Aryabhata's by a 
multiple of four? I see no way to answer this question from the scanty 
facts that we are given. 

Nilakantha's apogees and nodes according to the Siddhantadarpana 
in Kali 4800 (= A.D. 1699)? and permanently according to the 
Tantrasangraha' are all very close to their values in the Saurapaksa;'> 
the differences would have only a minute effect on their true longitudes. 
Similarly, Nilakantha’s circumferences of the sighra-epicycles,'® meas- 
ured in multiples of eightieths of 360° = 4;30° as also had Aryabhata’s 
been, are identical for both their maximum and minimum sizes with 
his;!7 the circumference's of the manda-epicycles of the Sun and the 
Moon are identical with Aryabhata's, that of Mars is the mean of 
Aryabhata's maximum and minimum, and the rest are independent. 
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Nilakantha Aryabhatiya 
Saturn 45° 58;30° - 40;30° 
Jupiter 36° 36? — 31;30° 
Mars 72° 81° — 63° 
Venus 13:07 18? — 9° 
Mercury 03° 31;30° - 22;30° 


Only Mercury's epicycle is wildly different. Therefore, the parameters 
of Nilakantha’s models!5 that enable one to compute true longitudes 
from mean and, in the case of observations, mean longitudes from true, 
have not been radically changed from the traditional parameters except 
in the case of Mercury's manda-epicycle. 

But it has recently been noted that Nilakantha radically reformed the 
traditional Indian planetary models. The claim is that for both superior 
and inferior planets the Sighravrtta, whose center is the center of the 
earth, is the concentric circle on which the mean Sun moves; that the 
mean Sun on this circle is the center of the mandavrtta, of designated 
size for each planet, on which “moves” the mandocca; and that the 
mandocca is the center of the circle on which the planet moves at its 
mean velocity (the grahabhramanavrtta). For the superior planets the 
radius of the Sighravrtta is г, (which is derived as a fraction of the 
Radius, R, by the formula: 


Са 


7 3609 


To 


where co is the circumference of the sighra epicycle given in the text), 
and the radius of the circle on which the planet moves is R; for inferior 
planets the radius of the Sighravrtta is R, that of the circle on which the 
planet moves is rz. This would make Nilakantha’s system very close to 
being Tychonic if the mean Sun, whose longitude is measured on the 

Sighravrttas, were at the true solar distance. But this interpretation is, I 
believe, contrary both to Nilakantha's own description of his planetary 
models and to his rules for computing the geocentric distances of the 

planets, both of which remain for the most part faithful to the theories 
of traditional siddhantic astronomy. 

In the traditional view!? the earth is at the center of the concentric 
deferents bearing the center of the manda epicycles of the Sun and 
the Moon and the centers of both the manda and the sighra epicycles 
of each of the five planets. On each epicycle, whose dimensions are 
designated in the siddhànta ог karana, moves an apogee which “pulls” 
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the mean luminary or planet at its center towards itself. The application 
of the manda equation to the mean longitudes of the Sun and the Moon 
produces the true longitudes of those bodies; the true longitudes of 
the five planets are computed by merging the influences of the two 
equations for each. The difference between the models for the superior 
planets and those for the inferior planets is that, while all the centers 
of the epicycles travel on their concentric deferents at a rate of motion 
for each yojana that is common to all seven celestial bodies, the centers 
of the epicycles of the superior planets are the planets themselves, but 
the centers of the epicycles of the inferior planets have the longitude 
of the mean Sun. Since they all travel an identical number of yojanas 
in a yuga, each on its own deferent, the radii of these deferents are 
inversely proportional to each planets’ number of revolutions in a yuga. 
Thus the increasing number of revolutions in a Каїра or Mahayuga as 
one descends from Saturn to the Moon indicates that the distances of 
the celestial bodies from the earth increase from that of the Moon to 
that of Saturn. 

Nilakantha describes his system most clearly in Siddhàntadarpana"! 
19-215Ь; in this translation I am guided by Nilakantha's own commentary. 

19 "(The centers of) the circles on which the planets move 
(grahabhramanavrttani) move on the manda circle with the velocities of 
the (manda) apogees.?? For the Sun and the Moon that (manda circle) 
has its center at the center of the solid earth. 

20. For the other (planets) the center of that (manda circle) moves on 
the Sighra circle (whose radius is rọ) with the velocity of the mean Sun. 
Their Saighra (Sighra circle), which is at the middle of the spheres, is 
not deflected (in latitude) from the circle of the (ecliptic) constellations. 

21. Their own (circles) (svavrtta = grahabhramanavrtta) of Mercury 
and Venus, because they are their Saighras (the circles on which they 
move with their tabulated śīghra velocities)? are measured by their 
(the Sighra-epicycles’) degrees.” 

These are indeed significant changes in the traditional siddhantic 
planetary models, though not outside of some of the basic concepts of 
that tradition: that the system is geocentric, that the single recognized 
anomalies for each of the two luminaries is accounted for by a single 
manda epicycle (Nilakantha does not take into consideration the second 
lunar equation found already in Munjala in the tenth century), that 
the two anomalies of each of the five planets are accounted for by 
two epicycles, the manda and the sighra. But for the planets he has 
rearranged the deferent circles and the two epicycles, apparently in 
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an effort to improve the latitude theory. It is a pity that he nowhere 
discussed in detail the process that led him to this result. 

In one other crucial aspect he adheres to tradition. This is in regard 
to the distances of the orbits of the celestial bodies from the central 
earth. His rules for computing these distances, or rather the yojanas 
that measure the circumferences of those orbits and that, when divided 
by 27, give the distances in yojanas, are found in the Tantrasangraha. 


4,8с—9Ь: “The radius (of the Moon's orbit, that is, eh. 00. =~) multiplied 
by 10 is (the number of) yojanas in the radius of the orbi of the Moon; 
that multiplied by the rotations of the Moon (in a Mahayuga) and 
divided by (the number of) its own rotations (is the number of yojanas 
in the radius of the orbit) of the Sun.” 

More succinctly, the mean distance of the Moon from the earth is 
216,000 yojanas, and that of the Sun 216,000 x 31220000 yojanas. The 
E circumference of the orbit of the Moon is 216,000 yojanas, that 
of the orbit of the Sun 2,887,666 yojanas. 

8,36c-d: “The (orbit) of (each of) the other (planets) is to be derived 
from the orbit of the Moon as (was that of) the Sun." 

More succinctly, the mean circumference of the orbit of one of the 
five planets is 216,000 yojanas multiplied by 57,753,320 and divided 
by the number of its rotations in a Mahayuga. In this rule, the divisor 
for Venus is 7,022,268, and the mean circumference of Venus’ orbit is 
1,776,451 yojanas; the divisor for Mercury's orbit is 17,937,048, and 
the mean circumference of Mercury's orbit is 695,472 yojanas. 

Thus the mean Sun that is the center of the manda circle of the 
inferior planets is not at the distance from the earth occupied by the 
Sun itself; nor are the centers of the manda epicycles of the superior 
planets, which are much further away from the earth. 

Elsewhere in the Zantrasangraha Nilakantha makes clear that he 
wants us to understand his system in this way. For he gives a rule for 
computing the momentary orbit in yojanas of an inferior planet: 

8, 37с-386: “The accurate orbit of Venus and Mercury is (obtained) 
from (its mean) orbit multiplied by its Sighra hypotenuse (the distance 
measured in parts of R from the center of the earth to the planet) and 
divided by the radius (R) of the (deferent) circle." 

The maximum and minimum distances of the planets are R + г, + 


ro, and R — _ + то). For Venus the limits are LTAL x x(1 4+ &) and 


1 ‚116,451 y 
27 


2 2 
18 yojanas, for Mercury 347 x (1 + 5) and 92472 y 3. 


oh made significant n in Indian planetary eie he 
did not anticipate Tycho Brahe. 
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NOTES 


! Jyotirmimümsá ed. К.М. Sarma, Panjab University Indological Series 11, Hoshiapur 
1977. 
? р. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, Series A, vols. 1-5, 
Philadelphia 1971—1994, vol. 3, 175b-177b; vol. 4, 142a-142b; and vol. 5, 186a. 
Jyotirmimámsá, pp. 27-31. 
4 Thid., р, 35. 
5 5іддпатадаграпа, ed. К.У. Sarma, Panjab University Indological Series 7, 
Hoshiapur 1976; this edition contains what remains of Nilakantha's own commentary. 
6 Tantrasangraha ed. К.У. Sarma, Panjab University Indological Series 10, Hoshiapur 
1977; this edition includes the Yukridipika and the Laghuvrtti, both by Sankara, a 
pupil of Nilakantha. 
7 See D. Pingree, “History of Mathematical Astronomy in India", in С.С. Gillispie, 
ed., Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vol. 15, New York, 1978, pp. 533-633, esp. 
рр. 621—623. 
Siddhüntadarpana 2—7. 
Pingree, “History” (see note 7), р. 556. 
The only observations of his own that Nilakantha refers to in the works associated 
with his new models are used to show that the trepidational motion affects all the 
fixed stars, not just the ecliptic. These are listed in his Siddhüntadarpanavyákhyà (p. 
16): 


1. The Moon occulted Сига when the ahargana of Kali was 1,677,647 (= 12 April 
1492). The longitude of the Moon at sunset on 11 April 1492 was 197°, its 
latitude —2?. Сига is а Virgo, whose longitude in 1492 was 197;20° and whose 
latitude was -- 1,56". 

. Mercury was north of Citra when the ahargana was 1,678,524;30 (= sunset of 6 
September 1494). The longitude of Mercury was 196;48°, its latitude —1;45°. 

3. Rohini was seen above the Moon when the ahargana was 1,679,003 (= 28 

December 1495); the longitude of the Moon at sunset was 64^, its latitude —4°. 
Rohini is a Tauri, whose longitude іп 1495 was 63;14° and latitude 5:37°. 


9 
10 


to 


These observations may also have been used in correcting the mean motions of 
the Moon and the Mercury, but Nilakantha does not say that they were nor does he 
describe how they would have been analysed to provide a correction. 

Pingree, “History”, p. 590. 

2 Тый. p. 608. 

8 Тый, p. 623. 

^ bid. p. 622 

З hd. p. 610. 

16 Thid., p. 623. 

7 Thid., р. 592. 

18 К. Ramasubramanian, М.Р. Srinivas, and M.S. Sriram, “Modification of the Earlier 
Indian Planetary Theory by the Kerala Astronomers (c. 1500 A.D.) and the Implied 
Heliocentric Picture of Planetary Motion", Current Science 66, 1994, 784—790. A 
seminar on the Yantrasangraha and this interpretation of it was held in Madras оп 
11-13 March 2000; the proceedings are not yet available. 

19 Pingree, “History”, p. 558. 

20 lbid. рр. 556, 591, 608, and 609. 

?! These verses are rather awkwardly translated by Subramanian et al., “Modification”, 

. 788—789. 
^ In Siddhantadarpana 22 and its commentary the grahabhramanavrtta is called the 
pratimandalam, which is in turn called the jnàtabhogagraha, "(the circle) on which 
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is the planet whose motion is known"; its radius is said to be R (this applies only 
to the three superior planets). Another circle with equal radius has its circumference 
touched by a line from the planet to the center (of the earth) at the point where 
its (geocentric) motion (in longitude) is to be known; this is what Aryabhata called 
the orbital circle (kaksyávrtta), the computation of whose radius in yojanas will be 
described below. 

23 The rotations of the sighrocca of Mercury are given in Siddhántadarpana 4 as 
being "on its own circle", i.e., on its grahabhramanavrtta; the same must hold for 
the motion of Venus’ sighrocca in agreement with Tantrasangraha I 16—18. 

*4 This means that, for the inferior planets, the radius of the svavrttas are to В, 
the radius of the concentric deferent, as с„ is to 360°. The svavrtta, as Nilakantha 
explains in his commentary, still has 360° in its circumference, but its size is smaller. 
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The logic of non-Western science: 
mathematical discoveries in medieval India 


One of the most significant things one 
learns from the study of the exact sci- 
ences as practiced in a number of an- 
cient and medieval societies is that, 
while science has always traveled from 
one culture to another, each culture be- 
fore the modern period approached the 
sciences it received in its own unique 
way and transformed them into forms 
compatible with its own modes of 
thought. Science is a product of culture; 
it is not a single, unified entity. There- 
fore, a historian of premodern scientific 
texts - whether they be written in Akka- 
dian, Arabic, Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Persian, Sanskrit, or any 
other linguistic bearer of a distinct cul- 
ture — must avoid the temptation to con- 
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ceive of these sciences as more or less 
clumsy attempts to express modern sci- 
entific ideas. They must be understood 
and appreciated as what their practition- 
ers believed them to be. The historian is 
interested in the truthfulness of his own 
understanding of the various sciences, 
not in the truth or falsehood of the sci- 
ence itself. 

In order to illustrate the individuality 
of the sciences as practiced in the older 
non-Western societies, and their differ- 
ences from early modern Western sci- 
ence (for contemporary science is, in 
general, interested in explaining quite 
different phenomena than those that 
attracted the attention of earlier scien- 
tists), I propose to describe briefly some 
of the characteristics of the medieval 
Indian sastra of jyotisa. This discipline 
concerned matters included in such 
Western areas of inquiry as astronomy, 
mathematics, divination, and astrology. 
In fact, the jyotisis, the Indian experts in 
jyotisa, produced more literature in these 
areas - and made more mathematical 
discoveries - than scholars in any other 
culture prior to the advent of printing. In 
order to explain how they managed to 
make such discoveries - and why their 
discoveries remain largely unknown – І 
will also need to describe briefly the gen- 
eral social and economic position of the 
jyotisis. 
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‘ 
astro (‘teaching’) is the word in San- 
skrit closest in meaning to the Greek 
“тот and the Latin ‘scientia.’ The 
teachings are often attributed to gods 
or considered to have been composed by 
divine rsis; but since there were many of 
both kinds of superhuman beings, there 
were many competing varieties of each 
sastra. Sometimes, however, a school 
within a базіта was founded by a human; 
scientists were free to modify their 
Sastras as they saw fit. No one was con- 
strained to follow a system taught by a 
god. 

Jyotih is a Sanskrit word meaning 
‘light,’ and then ‘star’; so that jyotihisastra 
means 'teaching about the stars.' This 
Sdstra was conventionally divided into 
three subteachings: ganita(mathematical 
astronomy and mathematics itself ), sam- 
hita (divination, including by means of 
celestial omens), and hora (astrology). A 
number of jyotisis (students of the stars) 
followed all three branches, a larger 
number just two (usually samhita and 
hora), and the largest number just one 
(hora). 

The principal writings in jyotihsastra, 
as in all Indian sastras, were normally in 
verse, though the numerous commen- 
taries on them were almost always in 
prose. The verse form with its metrical 
demands, while it aided memorization, 
led to greater obscurity of expression 
than prose composition would have en- 
tailed. The demands of the poetic meter 
meant that there could be no stable tech- 
nical vocabulary ; many words with dif- 
ferent metrical patterns had to be de- 
vised to express the same mathematical 
procedure or geometrical concept, and 
mathematical formulae had frequently 
to be left partially incomplete. More- 
over, numbers had to be expressible in 
metrical forms (the two major systems 
used for numbers, the bhitasankhyd and 
the katapayadi, will be explained and ex- 


emplified below), and the consequent 
ambiguity of these expressions encour- 
aged the natural inclination of Sanskrit 
paundits to test playfully their readers’ 
acumen. It takes some practice to 
achieve sureness in discerning the 
technical meanings of such texts. 

But in this opaque style the jyotisis pro- 
duced an abundant literature. It is esti- 
mated that about three million manu- 
scripts on these subjects in Sanskrit 
and in other Indian languages still exist. 
Regrettably, only a relatively small num- 
ber of these has been subjected to mod- 
ern analysis, and virtually the whole en- 
semble is rapidly decaying. And because 
there is only a small number of scholars 
trained to read and understand these 
texts, most of them will have disap- 
peared before anyone will be able to 
describe correctly their contents. 


I. order to make my argument clearer, 
I will restrict my remarks to the first 
branch of jyotihsástra - ganita. Geometry, 
and its branch trigonometry, was the 
mathematics Indian astronomers used 
most frequently. In fact, the Indian as- 
tronomers in the third or fourth century, 
using a pre-Ptolemaic Greek table of 
chords,' produced tables of sines and 
versines, from which it was trivial to de- 
rive cosines. This new system of trigo- 
nometry, produced in India, was trans- 
mitted to the Arabs in the late eighth 
century and by them, in an expanded 
form, to the Latin West and the Byzan- 
tine East in the twelfth century. But, de- 
spite this sort of practical innovation, 
the Indians practiced geometry without 
the type of proofs taught by Euclid, in 


1 For a description of the table of chords, cy- 
clic quadrilaterals, two-point iteration, fixed- 
point iteration, and several other mathematical 
terms mentioned in this essay, please see Vic- 
tor J. Katz, A History of Mathematics: An Intro- 
duction (New York: HarperCollins, 1993). 
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which all solutions to geometrical prob- 
lems are derived from a small body of 
arbitrary axioms. The Indians provided 
demonstrations that showed that their 
solutions were consistent with certain 
assumptions (such as the equivalence 

of the angles in a pair of similar triangles 
or the Pythagorean theorem) and whose 
validity they based on the measurement 
of several examples. In their less rigor- 
ous approach they were quite willing to 
be satisfied with approximations, such 
as the substitution of a sine wave for al- 
most any curve connecting two points. 
Some of their approximations, like those 
devised by Aryabhata in about 500 for 
the volumes of a sphere and a pyramid, 
were simply wrong. But many were sur- 
prisingly useful. 

Not having a set of axioms from which 
to derive abstract geometrical relation- 
ships, the Indians in general restricted 
their geometry to the solution of practi- 
cal problems. However, Brahmagupta 
in 628 presented formulae for solving a 
dozen problems involving cyclic quadri- 
laterals that were not solved in the West 
before the Renaissance. He provides no 
rationales and does not even bother to 
inform his readers that these solutions 
only work if the quadrilaterals are cir- 
cumscribed by a circle (his commenta- 
tor, Prthüdakasvamin, writing in about 
864, follows him on both counts). In this 
case, and clearly in many others, there 
was no written or oral tradition that pre- 
served the author's reasoning for later 
generations of students. Such disdain 
for revealing the methodology by which 
mathematics could advance made it dif- 
ficult for all but the most talented stu- 
dents to create new mathematics. It is 
amazing to see, given this situation, 
how many Indian mathematicians did 
advance their field. 

I will at this point mention as exam- 
ples only the solution of indeterminate 


equations of the first degree, described 
already by Aryabhata; the partial solu- 
tion of indeterminate equations of the 
second degree, due to Brahmagupta; 
and the cyclic solution of the latter type 
of indeterminate equations, achieved by 
Jayadeva and described by Udayadiva- 
kara in 1073 (the cyclic solution was 
rediscovered in the West by Bell and Fer- 
mat in the seventeenth century). Inter- 
polation into tables using second-order 
differences was introduced by Brah- 
magupta in his Khandakhadyaka of 665. 
The use of two-point iteration occurs 
first in the Paficasiddhantika composed by 
Varahamihira in the middle of the sixth 
century, and fixed-point iteration in 

the commentary on the Mahabhaskariya 
written by Govindasvamin in the middle 
of the ninth century. The study of com- 
binatorics, including the so-called Pas- 
cal's triangle, began in India near the 
beginning of the current era in theChan- 
dahsitras, a work on prosody composed 
by Pingala, and culminated in chapter 

13 of the Ganitakaumudi completed by 
Магауапа Pandita in 1350. The four- 
teenth and final chapter of Narayana's 
work is an exhaustive mathematical 
treatment of magic squares, whose study 
in India can be traced back to the Brhat- 
samhita of Varahamihira. 

In short, it is clear that Indian mathe- 
maticians were not at all hindered in 
solving significant problems of many 
sorts by what might appear to a non- 
Indian to be formidable obstacles in the 
conception and expression of mathe- 
matical ideas. 

Nor were they hindered by the restric- 
tions of ‘caste,’ by the lack of societal 
support, or by the general absence of 
monetary rewards. It is true that the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian 
mathematicians whose works we know 
were Brahmanas, but there are excep- 
tions (e.g., among Jainas, non-Brah- 
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manical scribes, and craftsmen). Indian 
society was far from open, but it was not 
absolutely rigid; and talented mathe- 
maticians, whatever their origins, were 
not ignored by their colleagues. Howev- 
er, astrologers (who frequently were not 
Brahmanas) and the makers of calendars 
were the only jyotisis normally valued by 
the societies in which they lived. The at- 
traction of the former group is easily 
understood, and their enormous popu- 
larity continues today. The calendar- 
makers were important because their job 
was to indicate the times at which rituals 
could or must be performed. The Indian 
calendar is itself intricate; for instance, 
the day begins at local sunrise and is 
numbered after the tithi that is then cur- 
rent, with the tithis being bounded by 
the moments, beginning from the last 
previous true conjunction of the Sun 
and the Moon, at which the elongation 
between the two luminaries had in- 
creased by twelve degrees. Essentially, 
each village needed its own calendar to 
determine the times for performing pub- 
lic and private religious rites of all kinds 
in its locality. 

By contrast, those who worked in the 
various forms of ganita usually enjoyed 
no public patronage - even though they 
provided the mathematics used by archi- 
tects, musicians, poets, surveyors, and 
merchants, as well as the astronomical 
theories and tables employed by astro- 
logers and calendar-makers. Sometimes 
a lucky mathematical astronomer was 
supported by a Maharaja whom he 
served as a royal astrologer and in whose 
name his work would have been pub- 
lished. For example, the popular Rajamr- 
ganka is attributed, along with dozens of 
other works in many sastras, to Bhojade- 
va, the Maharaja of Dhara in the first 
half of the eleventh century. Other jyoti- 
sis substituted the names of divinities or 
ancient holy men for their own as au- 
thors of their treatises. Authorship often 
brought no rewards; one's ideas were 


often more widely accepted if they were 
presented as those of a divine being, a 
category that in many men's minds in- 
cluded kings. 

One way in which a jyotisi could make 
aliving was by teaching mathematics, 
astronomy, or astrology to others. Most 
frequently this instruction took place 
in the family home, and, because of the 
caste system, the male members of a 
jyotisi' s family were all expected to fol- 
low the same profession. A senior jyotisi, 
therefore, would train his sons and often 
his nephews in their ancestral craft. For 
this the family maintained a library of 
appropriate texts that included the com- 
positions of family members, which 
were copied as desired by the younger 
members. In this way a text might be 
preserved within a family over many 
generations without ever being seen 
by persons outside the family. In some 
cases, however, an expert became well 
enough known that aspirants came from 
far and wide to his house to study. In 
such cases these students would carry 
off copies of the manuscripts in the 
teacher's collection to other family 
libraries in other locales. 

The teaching of jyotihsdstra also oc- 
curred in some Hindu, Jaina, and Bud- 
dhist monasteries, as well as in local 
schools. In these situations certain stan- 
dard texts were normally taught, and the 
status of these texts can be established 
by the number of copies that still exist, 
by their geographical distribution, and 
by the number of commentaries that 
were written on them. 

Thus, in ganita the principal texts used 
in teaching mathematics in schools were 
clearly the Lilavati on arithmetic and the 
Bijaganita on algebra, both written by 
Bhaskara in around 1150, and, among 
Jainas, the Ganitasarasangraha composed 
in about 850 by their coreligionist, Ma- 
hàvira. In astronomy there came to be 
five paksas (schools): the Brahmapaksa, 
whose principal text was the Siddhanta- 
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Siromani of the Bhaskara mentioned 
above; the Aryapaksa, based on theArya- 
bhatiya written by Aryabhata in about 
500; the Ardharatrikapaksa, whose princi- 
pal text was the Khandakhadyaka com- 
pleted by Brahmagupta in 665; the 
Saurapaksa, based on the Süryasiddhàánta 
composed by an unknown author in 
about 800; and the Ganesapaksa, whose 
principal text was the Grahalaghava au- 
thored by Ganesa in 1520. Each region 
of India favored one of these paksas, 
though the principal texts of all of them 
enjoyed national circulation. The com- 
mentaries on these often contain the 
most innovative advances in mathemat- 
ics and mathematical astronomy found 
in Sanskrit literature. By far the most 
popular authority, however, was Bhàs- 
kara; a special college for the study of his 
numerous works was established in 1222 
by the grandson of his younger brother. 
No other Indian jyotisi was ever so hon- 
ored. 

Occasionally, indeed, an informal 
school inspired by one man's work 
would spring up. The most noteworthy, 
composed of followers of Madhava of 
Sangamagrama in Kerala in the extreme 
south of India, lasted for over four hun- 
dred years without any formal structure 
-simply along succession of enthusiasts 
who enjoyed and sometimes expanded 
on the marvelous discoveries of Madha- 
va. 


Maahava (с. 1360 - 1420), ап Empran- 
tiri Brahmana, apparently lived all his 
life on his family's estate, Ilafifipalli, in 
Sangamagrama (Irinjalakhuda) near 
Cochin. His most momentous achieve- 
ment was the creation of methods to 
compute accurate values for trigonomet- 
ric functions by generating infinite se- 
ries. In order to demonstrate the charac- 
ter of his solutions and expressions of 
them, I will translate a few of his verses 
and quote some Sanskrit. 


He began by considering an octant of 
a circle inscribed in a square, and, after 
some calculation, gave the rule (І trans- 
late quite literally two verses): 


Multiply the diameter (of the circle) by 4 
and divide by 1. Then apply to this sepa- 
rately with negative and positive signs 
alternately the product of the diameter 
and 4 divided by the odd numbers 3, 5, 
and so on.... The result is the accurate 
circumference; it is extremely accurate 
if the division is carried out many times. 


This describes the infinite series: 


-.4D ар 4D 4D ар 
Са 3+5 7 9 


That in turn is equivalent to the infinite 
series for 7 that we attribute to Leibniz: 


Madhava expressed the results of this 
formula in a verse employing the 
bhittasankhya system, in which numbers 
are represented by words denoting 
objects that conventionally occur in the 
world in fixed quantities: 


vibudhanetragajahihutasanatrigunaved- 

abhavaranabahavah | 

navanikharvamite vrtivistare 
paridhimanam idam jagadur budhah 1! 


A literal translation is: 


Gods [33], eyes [2], elephants [8], snakes 
[8], fires [3], three [3], qualities [3], Vedas 
[4], naksatras [27], elephants [8], and arms 
[2] — the wise say that this is the measure 
of the circumference when the diameter 
of a circle is nine hundred billion. 


The bhatasankhya numbers are taken in 
reverse order, so that the formula is: 


_ 2827433388233 
7 900000000000 


(= 3.14159265359, which is correct to the 
eleventh decimal place). 
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Another extraordinary verse written by 
Madhava employs the katapayadi system 
in which the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, and o are represented by the consonants 
that are immediately followed by a vowel; 
this allows the mathematician to create a 
verse with both a transparent meaning 
due to the words and an unrelated nu- 
merical meaning due to the consonants 
in those words. Màdhava's verse is: 


vidvams tunnabalah kavisanicayah sar- 
varthasilasthiro 
nirviddhanganarendrarun 


The verbal meaning is: "The ruler whose 
army has been struck down gathers to- 
gether the best of advisors and remains 
firm in his conduct in all matters; then 
he shatters the (rival) king whose army 
has not been destroyed." 

The numerical meaning is five sexa- 
gesimal numbers: 


0;0,44 
0 ;33,6 
16;5,41 
273;57,47 
2220;39,40. 


These five numbers equal, with R = 
3437;44,48 (where В is the radius) : 


5400!! 
R?11! 


5400? 
ЕЗ9! 
54007 
R67! 
54005 
R45! 


54003 
Rh 


These numbers are to be employed in 
the formula: 


РЕ 0 \3[ 54003 0 _\2154005 
sin@ = ө- (26) | R23! (єю) R*5! 


 [.8 [54007 | 0 WM[54009 — 
5400 R67! 5400 R89! 


К 
5400 1011! 

and this formula is a simple transforma- 
tion of the first six terms in the infinite 
power series for sinQ found indepen- 
dently by Newton in 1660: 


sinb = 
өз 
– + 
R?31 


05 07 


09 gii 
6451 R67! T 


R89! RII! 


Not surprisingly, Madhava also discov- 
ered the infinite power series for the 
cosine and the tangent that we usually 
attribute to Gregory. 


The European mathematicians of the 
seventeenth century derived their 
trigonometrical series from the applica- 
tion of the calculus; Madhava in about 
1400 relied on a clever combination of 
geometry, algebra, and a feeling for 


mathematical possibilities. I cannot here 
go through his whole argument, which 
has fortunately been preserved by several 
of his successors; but I should mention 
some of his techniques. 

He invented an algebraic expansion 
formula that keeps pushing an unknown 
quantity to successive terms that are 
alternately positive and negative; the 
series must be expanded to infinity to get 
rid of this unknown quantity. Also, 
because of the multiplications, as the 
terms increase, the powers of the indi- 
vidual factors also increase. One of these 
factors in the octant is one of a series of 
integers beginning with 1 and ending 
with 3438 - the number of parts in the 
radius of the circle that is also the tan- 
gent of 45°, the angle of the octant; this 
means that there are 3438 infinite series 
that must be summed to yield the final 
infinite series of the trigonometrical 
function. 
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It had long been known in India that 
the sum of a series of integers beginning 
with 1 and ending with п is: 


ere equals 3438, Madhava decided that 


n-5 Z which equals 2238. is negligible 


Z 1n. Sincen 


1), that is, S = 


with respect to 34387. Therefore, ап 
approximation to the sum of the 

series of n integers is S Similarly, the 
sums of the squares of a series of n inte- 


gers beginning with 1 was known to be 
2l +1 ЇЇ tenis large, this 


is approximately equal to nin +1) Since 
-(n+1). 3 
--75- is negligible. But, with п = 3438, 


3438 х 34392 


is little different from 
"Therefore, as an approximation, the а 
of the series of the squares of 3438 inte- 
gers beginning with 1 is а Finally, її 
was known that the sum of the cubes of 
a series of n numbers beginning with 1 


«о. Й п)2. 2 п?(п+ 1)? АЖ 
із: (2) (n+1) Dre ==, If n is 3438, 
there is little difference between 


2 2 4 

34287 42429. and 34387 . Therefore, the 
4 

expression X is a close approximation 

to the sum of the cubes of a series of n 

numbers beginning with 1. From these 

three examples Madhava guessed at the 

general rule that the sum of п numbers 

in an arithmetical series beginning with 

1 all raised to the same power, p, is ap- 


pb 
+1’ 
It had also been realized in India since 
the fifth century - from examining the 


sine table in which the radius of the cir- 


21,600 
cle, К, is ^75, (which was approximat- 


ed by 3438) and in which there are 24 
sines in a quadrant of 90°, so that the 
length of each arc whose sine is tabulat- 
ed is 225' - that the sine of any tabulated 
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angle 0 is equal to Ө minus the sum of 
the sums of the second differences of the 
sines of the preceding tabulated angles. 
Madhava discovered, by some very 
clever geometry, that the sum of the 
sums of the second differences approxi- 
mately equals és тапа that the versine of 
0 is approximately equal to L R. Since 
sin20 = R? — cos? Ө and vers@ = В - со$б, 
Madhava could correct the approxima- 
tion to the versine by the approximation 
to the sum of the sums of the second dif- 
ferences of tabulated sines; then he 
could correct the approximation to the 
sum of the sums of the second differ- 
ences by the corrected approximation 

to the versine; and he could continue 
building up the two parallel series by 
applying alternating corrections to 
them. He finally arrives at two infinite 
power series, equivalent, if R = 1, to: 


з gS 07 а 
6 =0 97+ 61907.67 


Т 3) gp 
and 
0? 0+ 06 08 
cos8 = 1-37 + у -6 tg 


S ubsequent members of the 'school' of 
Madhava did remarkable work as well, 
in both geometry (including trigonome- 
try) and astronomy. This is not the occa- 
sion to recite their accomplishments, 
but I should remark here that, among 
these members, Indian astronomers 
attempted especially to use observations 
to correct astronomical models and their 
parameters. 

This began with Madhava’s principal 
pupil, a Nampütiri Brahmana named 
Paramesvara, whose family's illam was 
Vatasreni in Asvatthagrama, a village 
about thirty-five miles northeast of 
Запратартата. He observed eighteen 
lunar and solar eclipses between 1393 
and 1432 in an attempt to correct tradi- 
tional Indian eclipse theory. One pupil 
of Paramesvara’s son, Damodara, was 
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Nilakantha - another Nampütiri Brah- 
mana who was born in 1444 in the Kelal- 
lūr illam located at Kundapura, which is 

about fifty miles northwest of Asvattha- 

grama. 

Nilakantha made a number of obser- 
vations of planetary and lunar positions 
and of eclipses between 1467 and 1517. 
Nilakantha presented several different 
sets of planetary parameters and sig- 
nificantly different planetary models, 
which, however, remained geocentric. 
He never indicates how he arrived at 
these new parameters and models, but 
he appears to have based them at least in 
large part on his own observations. For 
he proclaims in his Jyotirmimamsa - con- 
trary to the frequent assertion made by 
Indian astronomers that the fundamen- 
tal siddhantas expressing the eternal rules 
of jyotihsastra are those alleged to have 
been composed by deities such as Surya 
- that astronomers must continually 
make observations so that the computed 
phenomena may agree as closely as pos- 
sible with contemporary observations. 
Nilakantha says that this may be a con- 
tinuous necessity because models and 
parameters are not fixed, because longer 
periods of observation lead to more ac- 
curate models and parameters, and be- 
cause improved techniques of observing 
and interpreting results may lead to su- 
perior solutions. This affirmation is al- 
most unique in the history of Indian jyo- 
tisa; jyotisis generally seem to have mere- 
ly corrected the parameters of one paksa 
to make them closely corresponded to 
those of another. 

The discoveries of the successive gen- 
erations of Madhava's ‘school’ contin- 
ued to be studied in Kerala within a 
small geographical area centered on San- 
gamagrama. The manuscripts of the 
school's Sanskrit and Malayalam treatis- 
es, all copied in the Malayalam script, 
never traveled to another region of In- 


dia; the furthest they got was Katattanat 
in northern Kerala, about one hundred 
miles north of Sangamagrama, where 
the Rajakumara Sankara Varman repeat- 
ed Madhava's trigonometrical series in a 
work entitled Sadratnamald in 1823. This 
was soon picked up by a British civil ser- 
vant, Charles M. Whish, who published 
an article entitled "On the Hindu Quad- 
rature of the Circle and the Infinite Se- 
ries of the Proportion of the Circumfer- 
ence to the Diameter in the Four Sástras, 
the Tantra Sangraham, Yocti Bháshá, 
Carana Paddhati and Sadratnamála" in 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1830.2 While Whish was convinced that 
the Indians (he did not know of Madha- 
va) had discovered calculus - a conclu- 
sion that is not true even though they 
successfully found the infinite series for 
trigonometrical functions whose deriva- 
tion was closely linked with the discov- 
ery of calculus in Europe in the seven- 
teenth century - other Europeans 
scoffed at the notion that the Indians 
could have achieved such a startling suc- 
cess. The proper assessment of Madha- 
va's work began only with K. Mukunda 
Marar and C. T. Rajagopal's "On the 
Hindu Quadrature of the Circle," pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1944. 


So while the discoveries of Newton, 
Leibniz, and Gregory revolutionized 
European mathematics immediately 
upon their publication, those of Mādha- 
va, Рагатебуага, and Nilakantha, made 
between the late fourteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, became known to a 
handful of scholars outside of Kerala in 


2 Note that the Tantrasangraha was written by 
the Nilakantha whom we have already men- 
tioned, the Yuktibhasa by his colleague and fel- 
low pupil of Damodara, Jyesthadeva, and the 
Karanapaddhati by a resident of the Putumana 
illam in Sivapura in 1723. 
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India, Europe, America, and Japan only 
in the latter half of the twentieth centu- 
ry. This was not due to the inability of 
Indian jyotisis to understand the mathe- 
matics, but to the social, economic, and 
intellectual milieux in which they 
worked. The isolation of brilliant minds 
was not uncommon in premodern India. 
The exploration of the millions of sur- 
viving Sanskrit and vernacular manu- 
scripts copied in a dozen different 
scripts would probably reveal a number 
of other Madhavas whose work deserves 
the attention of historians and philoso- 
phers of science. Unfortunately, few 
scholars have been trained to undertake 
the task, and the majority of the manu- 
scripts will have crumbled in just anoth- 
er century or two, before those few can 
rescue them from oblivion. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE ОМ SASANIAN AND EARLY 
ISLAMIC ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY 


By 
Дама Pingree, Chicago 


The study of the history of astronomy and astrology in Iran during the 
Sasanian period (226-652)! is rendered difficult by the fact that none 
of the contemporary Persian works on these subjects written in the 
Pahlavi language have been preserved in their original form. But there 
are numerous passages in other texts of the Sasanian period, and 
especially in the apologetic literature of the ninth century?, which give 
us some inkling of what those works were like. Thus, the Bundahishn devotes 
its second chapter to a discussion of the stars?, and its fifth chapter is con- 
cerned with the horoscope of the creation of Gayómart, the first man, and 
with other astrological details*. The Dénkart informs us of the traditional 
Iranian view of the transmission of the science5; this account is repeated 
and supplemented by a Persian astrologer whom Hárün al-Rashid (786-809) 
placed in charge of his Khizánat al-hikma, Abü Sahl al-Faql ibn Nawbakht®, 
in his Kitáb аі- Майтаїйп"?. But it is mainly through the contemporaries 
of Ibn Nawbakht, of his father Nawbakht?, and of his grandson 

1. A brief survey from one point of view is given in my "Astronomy and Astrology in 
India and Iran ", Isis 44, 1963, 229-246, esp. 240 sqq ; the present paper is intended to provide 
а more complete (though still non-technical) survey. Note that all dates, unless otherwise 
specified, are in the Christian Era. | 

2. The latest complete surveys ої Pahlavt literature are J.C.Tavadia, Die Mitte persische 
Sprache und Literature der Zarathustrier, Leipzig, 1956, and J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La re- 
ligion de | Iran ancien, Paris, 1962, pp. 52-63. A new history by J.P. de Menasce will appear 
in the volume of the Cambridge History of Iran devoted to the Sasanian period. 


. 3. Translated by W.B. Henning, “ An astronomical Chapter of the Bundahishn ", 
JRAS, 1942, 229-248. 

4. The latest translation is by D.N. MacKenzie, “ Zoroastrian Astrology in the Bunda- 
hisn", BSOAS 27, 1964, 511-529. 

5. Translated by В.С. Zaehner, Zurvan: А Zoroastrian Dilemma, Oxford, 1955, 
pp. 7-9. 

6. See the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, ed. С. Flügel, Leipzig, 1871, p. 274; the Kitab fabagat, 
al-umam of Sa<id al-Andalust, ed. L. Chsikho, Beyrouth, 1912, p. 60; trans. R. Blachere, 
Paris, 1935, p.117; and th» Ta>rtkh a -hukam4' of Ibn al-Qiftt, ed. J. Lippzrt, Leipzig, 1903, 
pp. 255 and 409. 

7. Quoted by Ibn al-Nadim, pp. 238-239 ; translated in my The Thousands of Aba Ma- 
>shar, which із in press at the Warburg Institute, London. 

8. Nawbakht, the astrologer of al-Mangür (754-775), assisted-Masha>allah in casting 
the boroscope of Baghdad in Rabi I 141 А.Н. (12 July-11 August 758) according to al-Ya 
‘qabi’s Kitab al-Buldan, ed. М.Ј. de Goeje, BGA 7, 2nd ed., Leiden, 1892, p. 238 (Cf. р. 241); 
but al-Birànt in his A4/- Jthár al-bagiya ‘an al quran al-khláiya, ed. С.Е. Sachau, repr. Leipzig, 
1923, pp. 270-271 ; trans. С.Е. Sachau, London 1879, pp. 262-263, dates the horoscope 23 
Tammaz 1074 of the Era of Alexander (24 July 762). See С.А. Майо, Raccolta di ясні 
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al-Hasan? that we are able to learn something of the knowledge of the stars 
in Sasanian Iran. These Arabic sources will be described more fully later 
in this paper. | | 

Sasanian astronomy, аз is characteristic of Sasanian thought in most fields 
of science and philosophy, was syncretistic—a blend of concepts and methods 
derived not only from Iran's indigenous traditions, but also from those of her 
neighbours, and especially of India and the Hellenistic world (this latter 
influence was felt both directly through Greek and indirectly through Syriac). 
It is primarily the Indian influence that will be investigated here. 


. Our sources inform us that the first two Sasanian emperors—Ardashir I 
(226-240) and Shápür I (240-270)—were dedicated to the expansion of the 
Iranian intellectual tradition, and supported the translations of Greek and 
Sanskrit books into Pahlavi!?. Thus we know that versions were made of 
Ptolemy's Syntaxis mathématiké, which the  Dénkart calls M.g.st.yk. 
(Megisté, whence the name al-Majisfí!i!; the ninth century scholar 
Manushchihr mentions Ptalamayus (Ptolemaios) in connection with 
Indian and Iranian astronomical tables ík ¢ — Hindák and. the 
Rikt Shahriyárün)!?. Also translated into Pahlavi from Greek were the hexa- 
meters of the Pentateuch, an astrological poem written in the first century 


editie inediti, vol. 5, Roma 1944, pp. 200-201. In fact, ths horoscope quoted as Nawbhakt's 
by al-Birant can be dated 30th July 762 : 
al-Bitràni Computation 
Aries 26 ; 40 retr. Taurus 1 
Segittarius Sagittarius 9 retr. 
Gemini 2; 50 Gemini 6 
Leo 8; 10 Leo 10 
Gemini 29 ; 0 Cancer 2 
Cancer 25 ; 7 Cancer 26 
| Libra 19; 10 c. Libra 16 
For the date 24 July 762 to be correct, the Moon would have to be in Cancer 19. 

An anecdote involving Nawbakht, his son АБА Sahl, and the Caliph al-Mangir is re- 
corded by Aba al-Faraj (Bar Hebraeus) in his Ta'rtkh mukhtasar al-duwal, 2nd. ed., Bayrut, 
1958, p. 125. In the Nuruosmaniye Mosque in Istanbul MS 2951 ff. vv. 137-138 contain a 
Kitab fthi sará’ ir min alikám al-nujam which is ascribed to Nawbakht, the Wise. 

9. Al-Hasan ibn Sahl ibn Nawbakht is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadtm, р. 527, and by Ibn 
al-Qiftt, p. 165, besides being quoted by many astrologers. An extremely inaccurate predic- 
tion which he made for al-Wathiq in Dba al-hijja 232 А.Н. (19 July - 16 August 847) is re- 
corded by Aba al-Faraj, p. 141. Не is perhaps identical with the al-Hasan ibn Sahl who re- 
presented al-Ma'mün (813-833) in Iraq ; see, e.g., al-Ya‘qabi’s Ta'rtkh, ed. Bayrat, 1960, 
vol. 2, pp. 445 заа. 


10. See the passage from the Dénkart cited in in. 5, and that from Aba Sahl Ibn Naw- 
bakht cited in fn. 7; Cf. also H.W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth century Books, 
Oxford, 1943, pp. 80 sqq., and С.А. Nalline, “Тгассе di opere greche giunte agli Arabi per, 
trafila pehlevica ", A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Professor E.G. Browne, Cam- 
bridge, 1922, pp. 345-363, repr. in his Raccolta, vol. 6, Roma, 1948, pp. 285-303. 


11. Bailey, p. 86. 
12. Bailey, p. 80. Cf. the history of Anüshirwán's Ztj al Shah given below. 
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by Dorotheus of Sidon 13. , as well as an unknown text attributed to one Cedrus 
of Athens, the Paranatellonta of Teucer of Babylon, and the Anthologiae of 
Vettius Valens. Ibn Nawbakht tells us that there was also translated a work 
by an Indian named Faramásb, which Justi conjectures to be Paramá$va4, 


Other Indian astronomical and astrological ideas were spread to Sasanian 
Iran through the translations of Buddhist texts which were made in the 
Eastern provinces of the empire. The Sürdülakarnüvadüna!* was certainly 
known among the faithful of this area since the Parthian prince An Shi-káo!* 
translated the introductory story into Chinese in 148, and a long fragment of 
the Sanskrit text copied in c. 500 was found south of Yarkand!"; this work 
contains a summary of the Babylonian-influenced astronomy and astrology 
which was current in India between c. 500 B.C. and 100 A.D.!*. Another 
such text is the Mahámüayürimafijart!*, which deals in part with naksatra- 
astrology ; fragments of fifth century manuscripts are preserved among the 
Bower and Petrovski manuscripts from Kashgar. From such sources as 
these are probably derived the Iranian references to the naksatras*°, to Rahu 
(who is called Gocihr)?!, and to shadow-tables**. 


The earliest attempt to compose a set of astronomical tables, the Zík- 
$ Shahriyórán (243 al-Sháh in Arabic)—however, was apparently composed 
in 450, during the reign of Yazdijird II (438-457). А reference is 
preserved from this work by Ibn Yünis in his Ztj al-Hakimi**: the longitude 
of the apogee of the Sun at Gemini 17 ; 559. This parameter is derived from 


13. See my forthcoming edition of ths fragments of the Greek original and of the Arabic 
translation of the Pahlavi made by ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhán іп с. 800; a horoscope in the 
fourth book indicates that the Pahlavi version was revised in the early fifth century. 

14. Е. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, repr. Hildesheim, 1963, р. 90. 

15. Edited by S. Mukhopadhyaya, Santiniketan, 1954; repr. in Divydvadana, ed. P.L. 
Vaidya, BST 20, Darbhanga, 1959, pp. 314-425. 

16. E. Zürcher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, Leiden, 1959, vol. 1, pp. 32-34. 

17. Edited by A.F.R. Hoernle, JAS Bengal 62, 1893,9 - 17. 

18. Cf. Isis 54, 1963, 231-233 and 240-241. 

19. S. Oldenburg, Zapiski Vostocnago otdyeleniya Imp. Russk. Arkheol. Obstchestva 11, 

'1897-98, St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 218-261 ; A.F.R. Hoernle, The Bower Manuscript, ASI, 
Now Imp. Ser. 22, pts. 6-7, Calcutta, 1893-1912, pp. 220-2406 and pls. xlix-liv; and S. Levi. 
* Le catalogue geographique des Yaksa dans la Mahâmâyârt ", JA 11 e ser., 5, 1915, 19-138, 

20. JRAS 1942, 242-246. Henning's date (c. 500) is reasonable, though his method of | 
arriving at it is open to question. 

21. E.g., in the horoscope of Gaymóart in BSOAS 27, 1964, 513-517, and especially 
515-516 where he is specifically compared to a serpent whose head and tail are separated by 
six zodiacal signs. 

22. Isis 54, 1963, 240. On shadow-tables in Greek, see now O.Neugebauer, “ Uber 
griechische Wetterzeichen und Schattentafeln", Sitz. Österreich. Akad. Wiss., Phil. - 
Hist. KI. 240, 2, Wien 1962, 29-44. 


23. E.S. Kennedy and D.L. van der Waerden, JAOS 83, 1963, 321 and 323. 
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the tradition of the Paitámahasiddhünta of the Visnudharmottarapurdna**. This 
Paitümahasiddhánta is probably what Aryabhata I (П. 499) intended to refer to 
when he mentioned the Svüyambhuva?5; itis extensively used by Brahma- 
gupta in his brühmasphulasiddhünta (628)36, and evidently dates from the early 
fifth century. Perhaps it was composed during the reign of Candragupta II 
(c. 376-413), whom tradition asserts to have been a patron of learning, includ- 
ing Jyotihíástra??, Some knowledge of it, then, either in a complete trans- 
lation or in a freer summary, could easily have reached Iran by c. 450. 
Aryabhata I, besides writing his well-known Aryabhatiya to which refe- 
rence has been made above, composed a second work in which he expounded 
his ardharatrika or Midnight System. Though the original text of this work 
is now lost, the system is reported to us by Latadeva (f1. 505) in his Old 
Süryasiddhànta**, by Bhaskara I (fl. c. 600) in his Mahábhüskariya??, and by 
Brahmagupta in his Khandakh@dyaka (665)39. The evidence seems to indicate 
that one version of the árdharátrika system— probably Latadeva’s Old Sürya- 
siddhGnta—was translated into Pahlavi before 550 and given a title like Zik 
f Arkand; Arkand appears to be an attempt to render the Sanskrit *ahargapa'. 
Ali Ibn Sulayman al-Háshimi in his Kitáb ilal al-2íját?!, which was written 
in с. 875, quotes from Máshá'alláh3?, a Persian Jew from Basra (с. 750-815), 


. 24. Visnudharmottarapurána 2, 166-174 in the Vet kate$wara od., Bombay, 1912; this 
. Paitámahasiddhánta was published separately from MS 36938 of the Sarasvati Bhavan Library 
` Benares, by V.P. Dvivedi in his Jyautisasiddhantasamgraha, BSS 39, fasc. 2, Benares, 1912, 
` pt.1. See my “The Persian ‘ Observation’ of the Solar Apogee in са. A.D. 450", JNES 24, 
| 1965, 334-336. Н 
25. Aryabhattya with the Bhásya of Nilakantha Somasutvan, TSS 101, 110, and 185, 
` Trivandrum, 1930-1957, Golapáda 50; Sze also Svayambha mentioned by Garga in the versos 
quoted by Nilakantha ad loc. : vol. 3, p. 162. 
26. Edited by Sudhákara Dvivedin, Benares, 1902. I am preparing a new edition to be 
accompanied by the valuable commentary of Prthádakasvámin (fl. 864). 
27. See pseudo-Kálidása, Jyotirvidabharana, ed. Sitarama Sarma, Bombay, 1908, 22, 


8-12. 

„28. This is summarised by Varáhamihira (fl. с. 550) in his Paricasiddhantika, ed. С. 
Thibaut and 5. Dvivedin, Benares, 1889, chapters 16 and 17; I am preparing a new edition 
of this work also, based on a number of manuscripts not known to the first editors, For 
Látadeva's authorship of the Old Saryasiddhanta, sez al-Birant’s Kitab ft tahqiq та li'l- 
Hind, ed. Hyderabad, 1958, р. 118 ; trans. Е.С. Sachau, London, 1910, vol. 1, р. 153, 

29. Mahábháskariya, ed. K.S. Shukla, Lucknow, 1960, 7, 21-35. 

30. The recension of Prthàdakasvámin was published in an inadequate edition based 
only on the Berlin manuscript by Р.С. Sengupta, Calcutta, 1941, and translated by the same 
scholar, Calcutta 1934 ; the later recension of Amarája, who apparently flourished in the 
thirteenth century, was published by Babua Misra, Calcutta, 1925. I have discovered two 
manuscripts of the important commentary by Utpala (f1.966), which was also known to 
al-Btrànt. 

31. An edition with translation and commentary of this work is being prepared by E.S. 
Kennedy and myself ; the present reference is to 95 : 15sqq. 

32. The collaborator with Nawbakht in casting the horoscope of Bághdad in 762, 
Masha’ allah was one of the foremost astrologers of the early ‘Abbasid priod ; see, e.g., Ibn 
al-Nidum, pp. 273-274, Ibn al-Quf t, р. 327, and Aba al-Faraj, p. 136. Seo also Kennedy and 
Pingree, The Astrological History of Mashda’allah, which is shortly to appear. 
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the story that the Sasanian emperor Khusro  Anüshirwán called 
together his astronomers and astrologers to compare Ptolemy (the Pahlavi 
version of the Syntaxis) with the 26) al-Arkand the Pahlavi presentation of the 
ardharatrika system). They found the tj al-Arkand to be preferable both 
astronomically and astrologically, and so wrote for Anüshirwán а 26) al-Sháh 
(Zik t Shahriyárán) based upon it and using four kardajas?3. This story is 
substantiated and added to by a passage in the Al-Q ámín al-Mas «dí ої al- 
Birüni**, who informs us that the convocation ot astrologers took place in the 
twenty-fifth year of Anüshirwán or 555/6. 


Máshá'alláh used this sixth century version of the Ztk $ Shahriyárán in 
computing horoscopes, especially those for his astrological history of the world. 
А summary of this history has fortunately been preserved by a Christian astro- 
loger of Baghdád, Ibn Hibintá (fl. c. 950), in his Kitáb al-Mughnt ; and from 
the sixteen horoscopes that this summary contains it has been possible to 
extract a fair amount of information about this 2k’s theory of Saturn and 
Jupiter**. Its relation to the árdharatrika system is, in fact, not very close, 
being most evident in its choice of values for the maximum equations and in 
its use of the method of sines for computing the mandaphala. 


Máshá 'alláh, in the same passage from al-Háshimi that has been men- 
tioned above, refers to yet another version of the 21) al-Shah, composed under 
the last of the Sasanian emperors, Yazdijird III (632-652) ; this was called 
* The Triple" because it utilized only three kardajas. It is apparently this 
text which was translated into Arabic by Abü al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn.Ziyád al- 
Tamimi?*, and which is quoted extensively by al-Háshimi and Бу al- 
Birfini®?, It seems clear that al-Birüni (whom we shall discuss more 
fully below) used Yazdijird III's version of the Zíj-al-Sháh when he com- 
posed his 2%] al-Sindhind (Siddhánta) in 770/1 or 772/338, but it is not certain 
whether he used the Pahlavi original or was already able to refer to 
al-Tamimi’s translation. 

This brief survey has demonstrated that, on a professional level, Sasanian 
astronomy was influenced by two Indian traditions : that of the Paitamaha- 
siddhünta of the Visnudharmottarapurüna and that of the árdharátrika system of 
Aryabhata I. It might not be out of place here to record also the theory 
found in the fifth chapter of the Bundahishn®® and repeated in numerous 


33. Kardaja is an attempt to render the Sanskrit Kramajyd ; for its significance see the 
commentary of al-Háshimt, passim. 

34. Ed. Hyderabad, 3 vols., 1954-56 : vol. 3, pp. 1473-74. 

35. See the forthcoming publication cited in fn. 32. 

36. Ibnal-Nadtm, p. 244. 

37. See, for example, E.S. Kennedy, “ The Sasanian Astronomical Handbook 25-і 
Shah and the Astrological Doctrine of ‘ Transit ' (mamarr) ", JAOS 78, 1958, 246-262. 

38. The details are discussed in my article, " The Fragments of the Works of Ya ‘qab, 
ibn Táriq ". 

39, BSOAS 27, 1964, 516-517 and 519. 
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other Iranian sources f? that explains the fighraphalas by means of chords 
linking the planets to the chariot of the Sun; these chords are surely the våta- 
ra$mis of the Modern Stiryasiddhanta*!. 


Equally impressive is the Indian influence on Sasanian astiology. The 

fifth century revision of the Pahlavi translation of Dorotheus of Sidon, for 
instance, mentioned aud used the navám$as. The horoscope of Gayómart 
in the fifth chapter of the Bundahishn is not the Hellenistic thema mundi*?, 
but the Indian horoscope for the birth of the highest type ої mahüpurusa in 
which all the planets are in their exaltations*?. Апа the Islamic astrologers 
of the early Abbasid period quote many Persian (i.e., Sasanian) authors who 
have used Indian sources ; we mention here only Buzurjmihr and Andarz- 
ghar“, . 
The first Arabic astronomical text, however, based directly on a Sanskrit 
source was a Z/£j al-Arkand written in Sind in А.Н. 117, which equals 103 of the 
Era of Yazdijird (735)45; since this work employs as its base-date the year 
бака 587, it is clear that it was influenced by Brahmagupta's Khandakhüdyaka- 
Al-Birüni revisea this 2#]- al-Arkand because its language was so аїгосіоц546, 
According to а! Назріті 47 two abridgements of the 2#] al-Arkand were made 
in Qandahar: а 2%] al-Arkand and а Zij al-Hazór. Furthermore, a series of 
horoscopes of the two equinoxes of the years in which the Sasanian 
emperors began their reigns was computed by means of the ardharátrika 
system (the 2%] al-Arkand ?) towards the end of the eighth century. 


A second late ‘Ummayid work influenced by Indian astronomy is the 


24) al-Hargan cited by al-Birünit?; hargan is clearly another attempt to 
transliterate ahargana. The epoch of this гі) is Sunday 21 Daymáh 110 of the 
Era of Yazdijird, or 11 March 742. Little else is known of it. 


40. Isis 54, 1963, 242. 

41. Ed. К. Chaudhary, KSS 144, Benares 1946, 2, 2. 

42. See, e.g., A. Bouche-Leclercq, L'Astrologie grecque, Paris, 1899, repr. Bruxelles, 
1963, pp. 185-188. 

43. See Yavanajátaka 8, 3-5 and 9, 1 ; my edition is in the press, and will appear in the 
Harvard Oriental Series. Note that in ths Bhudahishn the Sun is in the first naksatra; this allows 
it to ba in its exaltation according to Indian astrolog?rs (Aries 10°), but not according to Greek 
astrologers (Aries 19?). 

44. Some of the major Arabic sources are : pseudo-Masha’ allah in MS 2122 of the 
Laleli Mosque, Istanbul; the Kitab a -Mas4'il of Aba Yàsuf Ya'qàb ibn Alt al-Qasrant (fl. c, 
810); the Kitab as! al-usal of Aba al- ‘Anbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Saymart (died 888/9); 
the various works of Sah! iba Bishr and of Aba Ma'shar (787-886) ; the Kitab al-Mughnt of 
Ibn Hibintà; алі th» Mazjma agáwtl al-hukam4 al-munajjimin of al-Damaghant (fl. 1113/4) 

45. . Al-Birànt, India, ed. pp. 383-384, trans., vol. 2, pp. 48-49. 

46. D.J. Boilot, * L'osuvre d’al-Bzruni ; essai bibliographique " M-DEO 2, 1955, 161 
256, RG 6. 

47. Kitab ‘ilal al-ztját 94: 2544. 

48. D. Pingres, " Historical Horoscopes ", JAOS 82, 1962, 487-502 ; and now, The 
Thousands of Aba Ma'shar, section X B.. 
` 49. India, ed. p. 387, trans., vol. 2, рр. 52-53, 
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But the most influential translation was that of a work apparently called 
the Mahüsiddhanta 59. The basic planetary parameters of this work belonged 
to the tradition of the Pait4mahasiddhdnta of the Visnudharmottarapuréna and the 
Brükmasphulasiddhünta of Brahmagupta, though it also included elements 
derived from the Aryabhatiya. According to the WNizdm al-igd of Ibn 
al-Adami (с. 920), which was completed by al-Q ásim ibn Muhammad al- 
Madá'ini in 949/50, a man from India brought this text (which is associated 
with Fiyaghra, i.e., Vyághramukha, the Cápa prince under whom Brah- 

 magupta wrote) to Baghdad in 772/3, and the Caliph al-Mansür ordered 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazári to translate it ; al-Birüni, who says that 
the man from India was a member ofa delegation from Sind, dates his coming 
to Baghdad in 770/1. Al-Fazári obeyed the Caliph, and the result was his 
24) pal-Sindhind al-Kabir; but he was influenced in his choice of values for the 
maximum equations of the planets more by the 2%] al-Shah than by the Maha- 
siddhünia. At a later date al-Fazári wrote another 4] based by the same 
parameters, but with the planetary mean motions tabulated for saura days 
and using the Hijra calendar instead of that of the Yazdijird III. 


Descended from the 21) al-Sindhind al-Kabir are a large number of 
texts; the earliest were due to Yaqüb ibn Tariq, who composed a гї, an 
interesting book entitled Тат Б al-aflak (written in 777/8), and Kitab al-ilal 
all of which drew heavily upon the Indian and Sasanian sources mentioned 
above. The authorship of the éj al-Sindhind al-Saghír remains obscure, 
though its writing must have been approximately contemporaneous with al- 
Fazári and Ya'qüb ibn Táriq; and from al-Háshimi we learn some details of 
yet a third tj al-Sindhind which was apparently written in 792/3. 


But the most famous 2) al-Sindhind is that of Muhammad ibn Мазі al- 
Khwárizmi (fl. 828), who is known to have written it for the Caliph al-Mamün 
(809-833)51. Of the Arabic original only fragments, survive5?; but a recen- 
sion of it was made in Spain by Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Majriti (died 1007/8) 
ог by his pupil Ibn al-Saffar (died 1035). This recension, lost to us in its 
original Árabic, is preserved in a Latin translation made by Adelhard of Bath 
in 112659, Besides this translation a number of important commentaries are 


50. Al-Btrânt in the India, ed. p. 356, calls it the Sidhánd al-kabtr. The evidence support- 
ing the statements made in the next two paragraphs will be found assembled in my article, 
*“ The Fragments of the Works of Ya'qàb ibn Tariq ", and in Kennedy and Pingree's edition 
of al-Háshimt ; it is not necessary to repeat it all here. 

51. See the passage from Ibn al-Adamt translated in my " The Fragments of the Works 
of Ya'qàb ibn Tariq ”; on al-Khwárizmt himself see, inter al., Ibn al-Nadtm, p. 274, and Ibn 
al-Qiftt, p.286. 

52. Besides the numerous quotations and references in al-Háshimt and al-Birant and the 
lommata in the commentary of Iba Мазгаг, chapters of the 2] al-Sindhind are found in Ibn 
Hibintà's Kitab al-Mughnt (München Arab 852 ff. vv. 33-37) and in Nuruosmaniye 2795 
ff. vv. 65-66. 

53. Edited by A. Bjornbo R. Besthorn, and Н. Suter Kobenbavn 1914 ; English trans- 
lation and commenttary by О. Neugebausr, Kobenhan 1962. See also G. Toomer in Cen- 
taurus 10, 1964, 23-212. 
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known. That by Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Kathir al-Farghání5*, who 
flourished under al-Mamün and his immediate successors, is extensively quoted 
by al-Háshimíi and al-Birüni55. The Kitab ilal al-ztjat preserved in a unique 
manuscript in Cairo and attributed to Ibn Masrür, the pupil of Abà Ma’shar 
(787-886), is, in fact, another commentary on al-Khwárizmi's 26) al-Sindhind. 
The Arabic original of the commentary written by Ahmad ibn al-Muthanna' 
in the tenth or eleventh century is now lost , but we do have of it a Latin trans- 
lation5* made by Hugo of Sanctalla in northern Spain for Michael, the Bishop 
of Tarazona from 1119 to 1151, and a Hebrew translation5? made by 
Abraham ibn Ezra of Tudela in с. 1160. Three other commentators 
namely, Abi Talha, Abû al-Hasan al-Ahwázi5?, and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Háshimi59?—are recorded by al-Birüni*9, Other authors of zíjes 
based in whole or in part on the 21) al-Sindhind are Abü Ma'shar*!, Habash 
al-Hásib (c. 850)*, al-Hasan ibn al-Sabbáh (с. 870)*?, al-Fadl ibn 
Найт al-Nayrizi (c. 900)94 the sons of Amájür (c. 910)*5, and Ibn al- 
Адаші 66, all of these lived and worked in the eastern regions of the Islam 
world. The Spanish tradition of the Sindhind is represented, as well as by 
those authors mentioned previously in connection with al-Khwárizmi, by Ibn 
al-Samh (c. 1010)87, al-Jaháni (1079), whose zfj survives in a Latin trans- 
lation by Gerard of Cremona (1114-1187)*5, and al-Zarqálla (c. 1100)69, 


. Besides the 26) al-Arkand and the ij- al-Sindhind, the only other Indian 
-astronomical text mentioned in early Muslim sources is the ti al-Arjabhar 
. (Aryabhatiya). This, however, was evidently very imperfectly known, the 
only Abbásid astronomer who had any real knowledge of its planetary theory 
seems to have been the commentator on al-Khwárizmi, Abü al-Hasan al- 
Ahwázi"?. Others, however, are said to have studied in India ; Muhammad 


54. See, e.g., Ibn al-Nadim, p. 279, and Ibn al-Qiftt, рр. 78 and 286. 

55. See Kennedy and Pingree’s edition of al-Háshimt. 

56. Avery poor edition was published by E. Milla's Vendrell, Madrid— Barcelona, 1963. 

57. See the forthcoming edition by B. Goldstein in the Yale Univrsity Press, Abraham 
ibn Ezra also has valuable information on the Sindhind tradition in his De rationibus tabularum, 
ed. J.M. Milla's Vallicrosa, Madrid-Barcelona, 1947. 

58. Boilot, RG. 2 and 3. 

59. Rasálil a -Biránt, ed. Hyderabad, 1948, pt. 1, р. 118. 

60. See also his own work, Boilot, RG 1. 

61. For his Ztjal-Hazárát seo my The Thousands of Aba Ma‘shar. 

62. E. S. Kennedy, “ A Survey of Islamic Astronomical Tables ",TAPAS, NS. 46, 1956, 
123-177, nos. 15 and 16. 

63. Kennedy, " Survey ", No. 31. 

64. Kennedy, " Survey ", Nos. 46 and 75. 

65. Kennedy, “ Survey ", No. 90. 

66. Kennedy, “ Survey ", No. 18. 

67. Kennedy, " Survey ", No. 26. 

68. Ed. J. Heller, Nuremburg, 1549. 

69. Kennedy, " Survey ", No. 24. 

. Al-Birani, India, ed. p. 357, trans., vol. 2. 19. 
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ibn Ismáil al-Tanükhi, for instance, is supposed to have brought back curious 
notions regarding trepidation from India?!. Iu fact, the value of precision 
arrived at by Yahyá ibn abi Mansür after he observed the equinox of 19 
September 830 is that which pertains to the Old StryasiddhGnta ої Latadeva 
and to various other Sanskrit texts??, 


Besides the astronomer in the delegation sent from Sind in the early 770'sa 
number of Indian astrologers visited Baghdad in the Abbásid period. The most 
notable of these was Kanaka, who served Harün al-Rasbid ; he is perhaps 
identical with the homonymous astrologer cited by Kalyánavarman іп his 
Sürdvalí*?. Other Sanskrit names are corruptedly recorded by Ibn al-Nadim"4: 
Jj.w.d.r, S.n.j.h.1, N.h.q, Ráh. h, S.k.h, Dáh.r, An. К.м, Z.n.k.l, Ar.y.k.l, J.b.h.r. 
An.d.y, and J.bár.y. The fourth of these names should undoubtedly be read 
Rája ; he is an astrologer frequently quoted by such Arabic compilers as al- 
Qasráni and al-Saymari. Through such works as these the theories of Indian 
astronomy and astrology came to permeate the scientific literature of the 
‘Muslim and Christian worlds long before Vasco da Gama sailed boldly onto 


the Indian Ocean. 


— — == 


71. Sa‘id al-Andalust ed. р. 56, trans. р. 112, and Ibn al-Qifti, p. 281. 

72. Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18, 1964, 138. 

73. For a discussion of Kanaka, seo my The Thousands of Abd Ma'shar and “ The Frag- 
ments of the Works of Ya'qàb ibn Tariq.” 

74. Fihrist, p. 271. 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF THE WORKS OF 
YA‘QUB IBN TARIQ? 


DAVID PINGREE, University of Chicago 


Т following collection of fragments and the succeeding article by E. S. 
Kennedy present all the material so far discovered relevant to one of the earliest of 
‘Abbasid astronomers and attempt to interpret that material historically and scientific- 
ally. Many absurd assertions have been made concerning early Islamic science by 
historians who have not had the time or ambition to read the original sources but who 
are content to continue the historiographic tradition begun in Spain in the twelfth 
century. These two articles and similar collections of other early Muslim astronomers 
and astrologers will attempt to provide a different basis for assessing the formative 
period of science in Baghdad. 

The Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (p. 278), which is copied in a rather inaccurate manner 
by Ibn al-Qifti (p. 378), tells us of Ya‘qiib very little indeed. 


Ya'qüb ibn Tariq, one of the best astronomers. Among his books are: Kitab іації kardajat 
al-jayb; Kitab mà irtafata min qaws піз) al-nahar; and Kitab al-zij mahlül fi al-Sindhind 
li-daraja daraja, which is in two books; the first is on the science of the sphere, and the 
second on the science of the dynasty (duwal). 


The first of these works must have described the method of converting a table of sines 
whose argument is expressed in intervals of 3;45° (a normal Indian table of kramajyà's, 
from which, apparently through Pahlavi, comes the Arabic kardaja) to one whose 
argument is expressed in intervals of 1°. It was either a part of, or was used in writing, 
the Kitab al-zij. The second work apparently deals with the problem of determining 
the altitude of the Sun from the day-circle. It may have been extracted from the гі), or 
from the Kitab al-‘ilal which Ibn al-Nadim neglects to mention. The fragments of the 
third work are discussed below. The subject of the second book of this 21), “ilm al-duwal, 
seems extremely peculiar; perhaps one should amend the text of both Ibn al-Nadim 
and Ibn al-Qifti(!) to “ilm al-dawr, "science of revolution(s).”’ 

The Sindhind upon which Ya‘qib’s 21) was based was, of course, that translated by 
al-Fazàri? from a Sanskrit work allied to the Paitàmahasiddhànta of the Visnudhar- 
mottarapurüna? and the Brühmasphutasiddhànta ої Brahmagupta.* The Sanskrit work 
was brought to Baghdad by a member of an embassy sent from Sind to the court of al- 
Mansür (754-775);* the date is variously reported as being А.н. 154 (24 Dec. 770-12 


1 The best previous discussion of Ya'qüb is by 
Nallino, Raccolta, 5, 215 ff. 

2 On al-Fazári see D. Pingree, “The Fragments of 
the Works of al-Fazári," to appear in a future issue of 
JNES, and the commentary to the forthcoming 
edition of al-Hashimi’s Kitab чілі al-ziját by E. S. 
Kennedy and D. Pingree. 

З JNES, 24 (1965), 334-36. 

* Brahmagupta wrote the Bráhmasphufasiddhànta 
at Bhillamaéla (Bhinmal) in southern Rajasthan in 


Saka 550 (a.D. 628) during the reign of Vyaghramukha 
of the Capa family (24, 7). Ibn al-Adami, according 
to Sa‘id al-Andalusi, ed. p. 50, trans. p. 102, refers to 
Q.b.gh.r. (var. F.y.gh.r) the Indian king; according to 
Ibn al-Qifti (p. 270) he refers to F.y.gh.r. This latter 
pointing is correct, and Fyaghra is Vyághra(mukha)-. 

5 See Ibn al-Adami in the passages cited above in 
n. 4; al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 351, trans. Vol. 2, p. 15; 
and al-Hàshimi, Kitab “ilal al-zijàt 95 v: 3 ff. 
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Dec. 771) and д.н. 156 (2 Dec. 772-20 Nov. 773)." Al-Birüni? gives another date for 
the embassy, д.н. 161 (9 Oct. 777-27 Sept. 778) which, falling outside of al-Mansür's 
reign, is probably instead the date of Ya‘qib ibn Tariq’s Tarkib al-aflak. A fourth date, 
1,972,947,868 years from the beginning of the kalpa (д.р. 767), can be discerned in al- 
Háshimi,? but it is not clear to what it refers. The member of the embassy from Sind 
who is associated with the Sindhind was later identified, mainly by Andalusian scholars,!? 
with Kanaka, the astrologer of Hàrün al-Rashid; 1! this identification has no basis. 

Besides the three works mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, which are probably really one 
(the 227), we know from a number of sources that Уай wrote а book entitled Tarkib 
al-aflak. This was a treatise, as its title indicates, on the arrangement of the heavens; 
as was indicated above, it was probably composed in 777/8. A third work was his Kitab 
al-^lal, which explained the rationale for the mathematical procedures followed by 
astronomers; a long series of books of this sort was written by subsequent writers.!? 
Below are given the fragments with some brief comments of Ya'qub's Z(ij), T'(arkib 
al-aflak), and K(itab al-*ilal). 


ZIJ 

Z1. Al-Hàshimi, Kitab “ilal al-zijat, 95 v: 12-17. 

As for Ya'qüb ibn Tariq, he composed his 223 for Bārah, and its revolutions аге in 
agreement with (those of) the Sindhind as to the four hundredth part, but he made 
its collected (years) (таўтй“) ten years according to years of the Persians and their 
months, up to noon of the day after your day. Its apogees and nodes agree with the 
Sindhind. However, as for the equation(s), some of them are from the sayings of the 


Persians. (As for) the division of its equation(s) and its other operations, some of them 
are according to the dictum of the Indians and some according to the Persians. 


COMMENTARY 

Barah, as we shall see from Z 3 and Z 4, is the same as the Tarah which al-Birüni 
locates with Yamakoti 90? East of the meridian of Ujjayini-Lankà and on the equator. 
Yamakoti is one of the four cities on the equator 90? apart mentioned by Áryabhata 
(Aryabhatiya, Gola 13) and Var&hamihira (Paficasiddhantikà 13, 17; see Pingree, The 
Thousands of Abi Ma‘shar, р. 45); the four are, proceeding Eastwards, Гайка, 
Yamakoti, Siddhapura, and Romaka. Yamakoti, "the top of Yama's (land)," was 
identified at some point with the Var-i-Yamkart which the Ménok-i-yrat (27, 27-31) 
states was built by Yamáét to save creatures from a flood. Vara of Var-i-Yamkart is 
clearly Barah, which al-Fazàri takes for the prime meridian of the Sindhind; Ya'qüb 
here follows al-Fazari, who chose Bárah as prime meridian to eliminate the six hour 


6 Al-Birini, India, ed. p. 351, trans. Vol. 2, р. 15. 
7 Ibn al-Adami in the passages cited above in n. 4. 
? India, ed. p. 397, trans. Vol. 2, pp. 67-68. 

э Kitab *ilal al-zijàt, 104 v: 1. 

10 Especially by Abū Mu‘adh al-Jahani (Я. 1079), 


king who built Memphis and performed many other 
fabulous feats. The name, then, signified for the 
Spaniards a quite different personality from the 
Kanka whose rather ordinary astrological theories are 
cited by al-Qasràni, Ibn Нібіпій, and al-Birüni. 

11 See al-Birini, Chronology, ed. р. 132, trans. 


f. Zi, and by Abraham ben Ezra (ca. 1090-1167) in 
fr. Z2 below and in Liber de rationibus tabularum, p. 
92; cf. The Thousands of Abi Ma'shar, р. 16. The 
fantasies of pseudo-al-Majriti’s Ghdyat al-hakim wa 
ahagq al-natijatayn bi al-taqdim, ed. pp. 278 ff., trans. 
рр. 285 ff., make “КапКа the Indian" в wise man and 


p. 129. 

12 Among them may be named ‘Umar ibn al- 
Farrukhàn al-Tabari, Muhammad ibn Kathir al. 
Farghàni, ‘Abdallah ibn Masrür, ‘Ali ibn Sulaymàn 
al-Hashimi, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Hashimi, 
&l-Birüni, and Abraham ben Ezra. 
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difference between the sunrise epoch of the Paitamahasiddhanta- Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
and his own noon epoch. 

Though the Ménok-i-yrat (27, 57-58) says that Syavay8, not Yamšēt, built Kangdiz, the 
latter seems to have been identified with Var-i-Yamkart, and its longitude is the prime 
meridian of Abū Ma‘shar’s Zij al-hazārāt (The Thousands of Abii Ma‘shar, pp. 41-45.) 

The 400th part is the fraction of an hour which, when added to 365} days plus 4 
hour, results in the Sindhind parameter for the length of a solar year—namely, 6,5;15, 
30,22,30 days. This year length was used by al-Fazari (see al-Hashimi, 95 v: 18), and 
by the Paitamahasiddhanta ої the Visnudharmottarapurüna and by Brahmagupta in his 
Braéhmasphutasiddhania; in the two Sanskrit works it is referred to as the occurrence of 
4,320,000,000 revolutions of the Sun іп 1,577,916,450,000 days. It is certain that Ya‘qib’s 
other parameters for mean motions were taken from the Sindhind, as were those of the 
Sun and of the apogees and nodes specifically referred to by al-Hashimi (see Z 5). 


al-Fazari (acc. to al-Birüni, India, ed. 


Paitamahasiddhanta- pp. 352-53, trans. Vol. 2, p. 16; 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta cf. al-Hashimi, 104: 16 ff.) 
Saturn 146,567,298 146,569,284 
Saturn’s apogee 41 41 
Saturn’s node 584 584 
Jupiter 364,226,455 364,226,455 
Jupiter’s apogee 855 855 
Jupiter’s node 63 63 
Mars 2,296,828,522 2,296,828,522 
Mars’ apogee 292 292 
Mars’ node 267 267 
Sun 4,320,000,000 4,320,000,000 
Sun’s apogee 480 480 
Venus’ conjunction 7,022,389,492 7,022,389,492 
Venus’ apogee 653 653 
Venus’ node 893 893 
Mercury’s conjunction 17,936,998,984 17,936,998,984 
Mercury’s apogee 332 332 
Mercury’s node 521 521 
Moon 57,753,300,000 57,753,300,000 


Moon’s apogee 488,105,858 488,105,858 
Moon’s node 232,311,168 232,312,138 
Fixed stars omitted 120,000 
Civil days 1,577,916,450,000 1,577,916,450,000 


These parameters yield the following mean daily motions of the planets. 


Paitamahasiddhanta- 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta al-Fazari 

Saturn 0;2,0,22,51,45,45° 0;2,0,22,57,36,16° 
Jupiter 0;4,59,9,8,37,23 0;4,59,9,8,37,23 
Mars 0;31,26,28,6,47,45 0;31,26,28,6,47,45 
Sun 0;59,8,10,21,33,30 0;59,8,10,21,33,30 
Venus’ conjunction 1;36,7,44,35,18,26 1;36,7,44,35,18,26 
[Venus’ anomaly 0;36,59,34,13,44,56 0;36,59,34,13,44,56] 
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Paitüámahasiddhànta- 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta 

Mercury’s conjunction 4;5,32,18,27,45,30 
[Mercury’s anomaly 3;6,24,8,6,12,0 
Мооп 13;10,34,52,46,30,13 
Moon's apogee 0;6,40,53,56,32,55 
[Moon's anomaly 13;3,53,58,49,57,18 
Moon's node — 0;3,10,48,20,6,41 


al-Fazàri 
4;5,32,18,27,45,30 
3;6,24,8,6,12,0] 
13;10,34,52,46,30,13 
0;6,40,53,56,32,55 
13;3,53,58,49,57,18] 
— 0;3,10,48,22,58,46 


The calendar utilized by Ya‘qib ibn Tariq was the Persian, consisting of 365 days 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each and five epagomenal days added after the eighth 
month: 

181-210 
211-240 


. Farwardin 1-30 . Mihr 
. Urdibihisht 31-60 . Abin 
. Khardadh 61-90 Epagomenal days 241-245 
. Tir 91-120 . Adhar 246-275 
. Murdādh 121-150 . Day 276-305 
. Shahriwar 151-180 . Bahman 306-335 

. Isfandármudh 336-365 


The epoch—16 June 632—falls in the first year of the reign of Yazdijird III. The use of 
noon epoch differs from the tradition of the Paitémahasiddhanta and Brahmasphutasid- 
dhanta, which use dawn; it is rather the usage of Ptolemy. Al-Fazari’s father, Abi 
Ishàq Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Fazàri, (or rather al- Fazàri himself) is supposed already to 
have written а 2%) employing the Arab calendar (Fihrist, р. 273); the calendar used by 


the son, Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazàri (Fihrist, р. 79), in his Sindhind al-kabir was 
probably, like Ya^qüub's, the Persian calendar of Yazdijird III. Al-Khwárizmi, who, 
according to Ibn al-Adami (in the passage cited in n. 4), retained the mean motions of 
the Sindhind al-kabir of the younger al-Fazari, used the Yazdijird calendar (so Ibn Masrür 
and Ibn al-Muthannà; see also Abraham ben Ezra, De rationibus tabularum, р. 74). 

As the ahargana to dawn of Tuesday 16 June 632 is 720,635,806,312 days and we can 
assume six hours difference between dawn and noon which disappears in the difference 
between Lanka and Barah, we can compute the following epoch positions of the planets, 
their apogees, and their nodes (note that al-Hashimi specifies "пр to noon of the day after 
your дау”; this indicates that the epoch positions were given for day 1 rather than day 0). 


Noon or TuxspAv 16 JUNE 632 AT BARAH 
mean longitude apogee node 
Saturn 1129;11,7* 2 20;55° 9513;12? 
Jupiter ї%1;29,25 ny22;32 I122;1 
Mars с29;51,35 9,8;24 121,54 
Sun п 25;59,48 I117;55 


Venus (conj.) 
Venus (anom.) 
Mercury (соп).) 
Mercury (anom.) 
Moon 

Moon's anomaly 
Regulus 


-26,49,38 
120;49,50 
2 119,12 
171;2,24 

€ 28;44,56 
301;56,21 
21144 
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Given this data, it is only а question of time to compute Ya^qub's mean motion tables 
for 10-year periods (collected years), single years (from 1 to 10), 30 days (Persian 
months), and for each of the 365 days of a Persian year. 

Ya‘qib, like al-Fazari, does indeed derive most of his equations from the Zij al-Shah; 
see Z 7 and 7 8. The “division of its equation(s)" perhaps signifies the interval which he 
employs in the column of the argument; Ibn al-Nadim indicates that this was 1°, which 
certainly differs from ancient Indian practice. The “other operations" must include his 
method of combining the equation of the center with the equation of the anomaly; 
we can say nothing about the system he used. 


Z2. Abraham ben Ezra, Preface to his translation of Ibn al-Muthanna’s Fi “ilal zij 
al-Khwarizmi (pp. 147-48 Goldstein). 

So he (the king al-Saffáh [750-54]) gave great wealth to the Jew who had translated 
the above-mentioned book (from Sanskrit), so that he might go to the city of Arin 
(i.e., Ujjain), which lies on the equator at the latitude of Aries and Libra, where on all 
the days of the year the length of daylight is equal to the length of night, neither longer 
nor shorter; he was especially to bring their wise men to the king. The Jew went and made 
use of many tricks, until a wise man of Arin decided to come to the king for a large sum 
(of money) after the Jew promised him that he would stay for only one year, and then 
could return home. Then the wise man, whose name was Kankah, was brought to the 
king, and taught the Arabs the basis of number, which lies in nine characters. Then a 
learned man named Ya'qüb ibn Sharah (Tariq) translated from the language of this 
learned (Indian), through the medium of the Jew who translated in Arabic, a book of 
tables of the seven planets, all operations relating to the earth, rising-times, declination, 
the ascendent, the determination of the beginnings of the astrological houses, the 
knowledge of the superior planets(?), and solar and lunar eclipses. However, in this 
book he did not note down the causes of all these things, but mentioned only the fact 
according to (the Indian's) tradition. In this (book) the mean motions of the planets are 
according to the calculation of the Indians, who call their cycle hazarwan(?); this cycle 
comprehends 432,000 (read 4,320,000,000) years. 

COMMENTARY 

The fable of Kankah, the Jewish intermediary, and Ya‘qib is clearly based on con- 
temporary Spanish techniques of translating Arabic into Latin, and has no historical 
foundation. The subjects dealt with in the translation, according to Abraham, are 
normally treated in Sanskrit siddhanta’s in the first five or six chapters; in the Brahmas- 
phutasiddhanta, for instance, the Dasüdhyàyi consists of: 


. Madhyamàdhiküra. Mean motions. 

. Spastadhikara. True longitudes. 

. Triprasnadhikara. On the gnomon shadow, time, and the ascendent. 
. Candragrahanaddhikara. Lunar eclipses. 

. Süryagrahanadhikàra. Solar eclipses. 

. Udayastadhikara. Heliacal risings and settings. 
Candrasriigonnatyadhikara. Lunar crescent. 

. Candracchayadhikara. Shadow of the Moon. 

. Grahayutyadhikara. Planetary conjunctions. 

. Bhagrahayutyadhikara. Planetary latitude and transits. 


cO ( 0 -190 ль WD н 


T 
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For an embassy from Sind to the court of al- Saffah in д.н. 136 (753/4), see al-Ya^qübi, 
Vol. 2, p. 361. 


Z3. Al-Birüni, Al-Qànün al-Mas'üdi, vol. 2, p. 547. 

Localities along the equator, possessing no latitude. 

1. The island Lankà (lanka), called in books the Cupola of the earth. Long. 100;50° 
Lat. 0;0° 

2. Tarah (read Barah), which al-Fazàri and Ya'*qub ibn Tariq mention. Long. 190;50° 
Lat. 0;0° 

3. Yamakoti (jamküt) at the Eastern extremity, which is Yamkard (jamdkard) 
according to the Persians; there is no building beyond it according to the Indians. 
Long. 190;0° Lat. 0;0? 

COMMENTARY 

The 90? difference between the longitudes of айка and Barsh has already been 
discussed and explained above; but that al-Birüni here gives different longitudes to 
Bàrah and Yamakoti is most surprising. Al-Birüni's longitudes are measured eastwards 
from the Isles of the Blessed. 


Z 4. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 259, trans. Vol. 1, pp. 303-304. 

Yamakoti is, according to Ya^qüb and al-Fazàri, the country where is the city Tarah 
(read Barah) within a sea. I have not found the slightest trace of this name (i.e., Bárah) 
in Indian literature. Аз koti means “саве” and Yama is the angel of death, the word 
reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, had been built by Kayk&'üs 
or Jam in the most remote East, behind the sea. 

COMMENTARY 

Koti does not mean “castle” in Sanskrit, but “tip,” “top,” “eminence”; the word 
kota, however, does signify “castle.” Yama is indeed, in Indian mythology, the guide 
of the dead. 


2 5. Al-Birüni, India, ed. рр. 351-52, trans. Vol. 2, р. 15. 

It is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the planets, with their apogees and 
nodes, must unite in 0° of Aries, i.e. in the point of the vernal equinox. Therefore, each 
planet makes within а kalpa a certain number of complete revolutions or cycles. These 
revolutions of the planets, as known through the zij(es) of al-Fazari and Ya'qüb ibn 
Tariq, were derived from an Indian who came to Baghdad as a member of the political 
mission which Sind sent to the Caliph, al-Mansür, in д.н. 154 (24 Dec. 770-12 Dec. 771). 
If we compare these secondary statements with the primary statements of the Indians, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not known to me. Is their origin due to 
the translation of al-Fazári and Ya'qüb? or to the dictation of that Indian? or to the 
fact that afterwards these computations have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or 
someone else? 

COMMENTARY 

The revolutions of the planets, their apogees, and their nodes in a kalpa have already 
been given in the commentary to Z 1; and the date of the embassy from Sind has been 
discussed in the introduction. Al-Birünr's question regarding the origin of the different 
parameters for Saturn and the lunar node in the Brühmasphutasiddhánta and in the 
Sindhind cannot be answered as yet. 
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Z 6. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 356, trans. Vol. 2, pp. 18-19. 

We meet in this context (i.e., the difference between a caturyuga of 4,320,000 years 
and а kalpa of 4,320,000,000 years) with а curious circumstance. Evidently al-Fazàri 
and Ya'qüb sometimes heard from their Indian master to this effect, that his calculation 
of the revolutions of the planets was that of the great Siddhanta, while Aryabhata 
reckoned with a one-thousandth part of it. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that àryabhata (arjabhad) means "а thousandth part.” 

CoMMENTARY 

This hypothetical reference of the unknown Indian to the “great Siddhanta,” com- 
bined with the title of al-Fazari’s 227, the Sindhind al-kabir, permits one to surmise that 
the original Sanskrit text was entitled Mahàsiddhànta. 

It may be noted that Aryabhata in fact signifies “noble warrior," but the meaning 
“a thousandth” is found again in al-Hashimi (93 v: 22). For the Arabic comparisons 
between the Sindhind, the Arjabhar, and the Arkand, see The Thousands of Abi 
Ma'shar, р. 16. 


27. Al-Birüni, On Transits, 30:10-16. 

As to the Indians and the Persians, they have а common opinion (regarding the 
maximum equation of the center); and so the zij'es of the Shah, of Abū Ma‘shar, and of 
Ya'qüb ibn Tariq contain nothing on which they differ except only one thing, the 
difference of which does not exceed one minute .... And they have for Saturn 8;37°, 
and for Jupiter 5;6°, and for Mars 11;12°, and for Venus 2;13°, and for Mercury 4°. 

COMMENTARY 


In Sanskrit siddhdnta’s, not the maximum equation of the center is given but the 
mandaparidhi. But, by using the formula 


Sin(E max) = r 


where r is the radius of the manda-circle, and the different values of R (R = 3438" in 
the Paitamahasiddhanta; R = 3270’ in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta), we can compute the 
appropriate maximum equations of the center. 


Paitamahasiddhanta Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
mandaparidhi Emax mandaparidhi Emax 
Saturn 4;46,46° 30° 4;46,47° 
Jupiter 5;15,33 5;15,35 
Mars 11;12,28 11;12,41 
Sun ; 2;10,31 ; 2;7,20 
2:13,42 
Venus 1;45,3 1;25,57 
1;45,3 
Мегсигу 6;3,31 6;3,33 
Мооп ; 5;2,7 ; 4;53,50 
5;10,28 


Clearly these are far from Ya‘qib’s values. 
А Sanskrit karana, however, will sometimes list maximum equations; and so, whereas 
the Old Süryasiddhànta of Làtadeva and the summary in the Mahabhaskariya give only 
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the mandaparidhi’s of the Grdharatrika system, Brahmagupta's Khandakhadyaka 
informs us of that system’s maximum equations of the center. 


Ardharatrika system Zij al-Shah of 

mandaparidhi Emax Yazdijird III. 
Saturn 60° 9;36° 8;37° 
Jupiter 32 5;6 5;6 
Mars 70 11;10 11;12 
Sun 14 2;14 2;14 
Venus 14 2;14 2;13 
Mercury 28 4;28 4;0 
Moon 31 4,56 4;56 


Al-Fazari, аз can be seen from the values preserved by al-Birüni (On Transits, 
24:17-25:5 and 30:19-31:8), in опе гі; in which R = 150" mixes maximum equations 
from the 75) al-Shàh and the árdharàütrika system with other, new ones. (For different 
formulas of his wherein R = 3270", see On Transits, 25:9-26:3.) 


al-Fazüri's Emax (R = 150’) 
Saturn 8;37,30° (cf. 25) al-Shàh) 
Jupiter 5;6 Zij al-Shah 
Mars 11;10 ardharatrika system 
Sun 2;11,15 
Venus 2:15 
Мегсигу 4;0 Zij al-Shah 
Moon 5;0 


Ya'qüb, as indicated by al-Birüni, here deserts al-Fazari to return completely to the 
values of the Zij al-Shàh. 


Z8. Al-Birüni, On Transits, 54:15-17 

And it must be that Ya'qüb ibn Tariq is in agreement (concerning the maximum 
equations of the anomaly) with the two of them (i.e., al-Fazari and al-Khwarizmi); 
but what is in his zij for Jupiter is decreased by 0;22°, and for Venus decreased by 0;55°. 

CoMMENTARY 

Since we know the maximum equations of the anomaly for al-Khwarizmi, as well as 
those in the Zij al-Shah, which was al-Fazari’s source (see On Transits, 54:5-14), we can 
easily restore Ya‘qib’s values. 


Zij al-Shah, al-Fazari, 
and al-Khwarizmi Ya'qüb ibn Tariq 
Saturn 5;44? 5,44? 
Jupiter 10;52 10;30 
Mars 40,31 40;31 
Venus 47;11 46;16 
Mercury 21;30 21;30 


Using the same method as indicated above, we can find the maximum equations of the 
anomaly for the Paitamahasiddhanta and the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. 
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Paitamahasiddhanta Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
Sighraparidhi Emax éighraparidhi Emax 

Saturn 40° 6;22,9° 35° 5;34,46° 
Тиріїег 68 10;53,6 68 10;53,19 
Mars 243 42;28,36 243;40 42;37,39 
Venus 258 45;48,4 258 45;48,12 

263 46;57,43 
Mercury 132 21;31,43 132 21;31,30 


For the árdharátrika system опе has values closer to those of ће Zij al-Shah and of 
Ya'qüb, but still not identical with them. 


ardharatrika system 
éighraparidhi Emax Zīj al-Shāh Ya‘qib 
Saturn 40° 6;20° 5;44° 5;44° 
Jupiter 72 11,30 10;52 10;30 
Mars 234 40;30 40;31 40;31 
Venus 260 46315 47;11 46;16 
Mercury 132 21;30 21;30 21;30 


Ya'qüb's 46;16° for Venus indicates that he had access to the drdhardtrika system 
independently of the Zij al-Shah. 


Z 9. Abraham ben Ezra, De rationibus tabularum, p. 92. 
The Indians said that the (maximum) declination of the Sun is 24°, as Iacob Abentaric 
transmitted (to us) from the words of Chenche (i.e., Kanaka), the most learned of the 
Indians. 
COMMENTARY 
The value 24? is the standard Indian parameter for the obliquity of the ecliptic. For 
Kanaka, see our remarks in the introduction. 


TARKIB AL-AFLAK 

T 1. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 397-400, trans. Vol. 2, pp. 67-68. 

The only Indian traditions we have regarding the distances of the planets are those 
mentioned by Ya'qüb ibn Tariq in his book, Tarkib al-aflak; and he had drawn his 
information from the well-known scholar who, in А.н. 161 (9 Oct. 777-27 Sept. 778), 
accompanied an embassy to Baghdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: "А 
finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put one by the side of the other. An arm is 
equal to twenty-four fingers. A farsakh is equal to 16,000 arms.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Indians do not know the farsakh, that it is, 
as we have already explained (Vol. 1, p. 167), equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Ya‘qiib says: “The diameter of the earth is 2,100 farsakh, its circumference 
6,596 + (read 6597 -%) farsakh." 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the planets as we exhibit them in the 
following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the earth is by no means generally 
agreed to by all the Indians. So, for example, Puliéa reckons its diameter as 1,600 
yojana’s, and its circumference as 5,026 1$ yojana’s; while Brahmagupta reckons the 
former as 1,581 yojana's, and the latter as 5,000 yojana's. 
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If we double these numbers, they ought to be equal to the numbers of Ya^qüb; but 
this is not the case. Now, the arm and the mile are respectively identical according to 
the measurement both of us and of the Indians. According to our computation, the 
radius of the earth is 3,184 miles. Reckoning, according to the custom of our country, 
1 farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6,728 farsakh (for the circumference); and reckoning 1 
farsakh = 16,000 arms, as is mentioned by Ya'qüb, we get 5,046 farsakh. Reckoning 
1 yojana = 32,000 arms, we get 2,523 yojana’s. 

The following table is borrowed from the book of Ya‘qib ibn Tariq. 


Planets Distances Farsakhs Radii of the Earth 
Radius of the earth 1,050 1 
Мооп Smallest distance 37,500 35% 
Middle distance 48,500 46 Ж 
(read 48,250) (read 45 29) 
Greatest distance 59,000 56 4 
Diameter 5,000 44$ 
Mercury Smallest distance 64,000 60 29 
Middle distance 164,000 156 Ж 
Greatest distance 264,000 2513 
Diameter 5,000 41$ 
Smallest distance 269,000 256 з 
Middle distance 709,500 675 $ 
Greatest distance 1,150,000 1,095 28; 
Diameter 20,000 19 4 
Smallest distance 1,170,000 1,114 4 
Middle distance 1,690,000 1,609 11 
Greatest distance 2,210,000 2,104 1$ 
Diameter 20,000 19 3 
Smallest distance 2,230,000 2,123 47 
Middle distance 5,315,000 5,061 42 
Greatest distance 8,400,000 8,000 
Diameter 20,000 19 4 
Jupiter Smallest distance 8,420,000 8,019 Jj 
Middle distance 11,410,000 10,866 3 
Greatest distance 14,400,000 13,714 4 
Diameter 20,000 19 3 
Smallest distance 14,420,000 13,733 4 
Middle distance 16,220,000 15,447 43 
Greatest distance 18,020,000 17,161 42 
Diameter 20,000 19 3 
Radius of outside 20,000,000 19,047 43 
Radius of inside 19,962,000 1,866 3 
(read 19,600,000) (read 18,666 4) 
Circumference from 
outside 125,664,000 


COMMENTARY 
In this curious passage on distances al-Birüni quite unequivocally states that his 
source is Ya/qüb's T'arkib al-aflak; but, in an earlier work, the Tahdid, he ascribed 
similar parameters regarding the size of the earth and of the zodiacal circle to other 
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sources. Thus, once (Tahdid, 211:21-212:1) he says that al-Fazari in his zij stated that 
the circumference of the earth is 6,600 farsakh, where a farsakh is 16,000 cubits (‘‘arms’’). 
Later on (Tahdid, 228:10-229:19), in discussing an Indian book whose title he gives as 
Kitab tahdid al-ard wa al-falak (Bhigoladhydya?), he attributes to it the following 
parameters: 


circumference of the earth 6,597 у farsakh 
diameter of the earth 2,100 farsakh 


circumference of the zodiac 125,664,400 farsakh 
(read 125,664,000) 

diameter of the zodiac 40,000,000 farsakh 
He then proceeds (Tahdid, 229:20-230:3): “As the authors of the Sindhind al-saghir 
have dropped the zeroes from the beginning (right) of the number of days given in the 
Sindhind al-kabir (of al-Fazari), and have dropped in it an equal number of zeroes from 
the number of the Sun’s rotations, they have done so in this case. They have made the 
ratio of the diameter to the circumference equal to the ratio of 40,000 to 125,664, 
which was mentioned by al-Khwarizmi in his Zij, and in his Kitab al-jabr wa al-mugàbala, 
after dividing each of those two numbers by two.” 

Thus it appears that the parameters for the diameters and circumferences of the 
earth and the zodiac (which, of course, are really values of 7) were already given by 
al-Fazari in his Sindhind al-kabir, probably taken from the Bhigoladhydya (? of the 
Mahasiddhanta?) (for their derivation, see T 2.) Ya‘qub ibn Tariq, using some unknown 
system of computation, gave as well the smallest, middle, and greatest distances of the 
planets and their diameters. It is to be observed that the middle distance is midway 
between the smallest and the greatest, and that the greatest distance of any planet plus 
its diameter equals the smallest distance of the next planet in the series. This means that 
the distances are to the nearest points on circumferences of the planets, not to their 
centers; and that each planet can be tangent to the next planet above or below it. 

If we measure in earth-radii from the center of the earth to the center of each planet 
at mean distance and multiply by 21, we get the following table: 


earth-radii x 21 differences 

Moon 1,015 2,315 
Mercury 3,330 11,060 
Venus 14,390 19,610 
Sun 34,000 72,500 
Mars 106,500 121,900 
Jupiter 228,400 96,200 
Saturn 324,600 75,400 
Zodiac (outside) 400,000 


These numbers bear no relation to the sidereal periods of the planets, nor is there any 
apparent connection between the maximum and minimum distances and the planets’ 
maximum and minimum equations. 

The distances of the planets are referred to by Brahmagupta in his Braéhmasphut- 
asiddhanta in verses 11—12 of Chapter 21, which is entitled Goladhydya (cf. India, Vol. 2, 
рр. 70-71). Bragmagupta states the following things (cf. also Aryabhatiya, Dasagitikà 4): 

(а) The circumference of the lunar orbit is 324,000 yojana's; 

(b) all of the planets in а kalpa travel an equal number of yojana’s; 
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(c) that number of yojana's is the circumference of heaven; 
(d) the cireumference of the zodiac is 60 times the cireumference of the solar orbit. 


Using this information and the revolutions of the planets in a kalpa one can construct 
the following table of circumferences of orbits; for comparison I give also the circum- 
ferences according to the Bhügolàdhyáya of the modern Süryasiddhànta (12, 185-90), 
where the numbers of revolutions of the planets are different from those in the 
Brühmasphutasiddhànta and where the yojana’s of circumference have been rounded off. 
The radii of these orbits, which are the distances of the planets from the center of the 
earth, depend on one's value for т. 

Bràhmasphutasiddhànta Süryasiddhànta 
Moon 324,000 324,000 
1561237670 
3342124873 1,043,209 
1627580383 
1755597373 


Mercury's conj. 1,043,210 


Venus’ conj. 2,664,629 2,664,637 


Sun 4,331,497 4,331,500 


1 
2 

82430924 
1148414261 
54182089 
72845291 
8412079 
24427883 127,668,255 
Zodiac 259,889,850 259,890,012 
Heaven 18,712,069,200,000,000 18,712,080,864,000,000 


We know from elsewhere in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta that Brahmagupta assumed 
the cireumference of the earth to be 5,000 yojana's (1, 36) and its diameter 1,581 yojana's 
(21, 32). By simple proportion we find that the radius of the lunar orbit is 51,204.4 
yojana’s or 64.76 earth radii. Ptolemy (Syntaxis 5, 13) finds the mean distance of the 
Moon at syzygies to be 59 earth-radii, at quadrature 38;43 earth-radii, and the radius 
of the Moon's epicycle to be 5;10 earth-radii; so the maximum distance of the Moon 
from the center of the earth would be 64.16 earth-radii, which is practically identical 
with Brahmagupta’s value. Nor is it very far from Ya'qüb's maximum distance. 

In order to compare the diameters of the planets according to Ya‘qib with various 
Indian values, I tabulate below the figures in yojanas given by Brahmagupta in the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta (1, 36 and 21, 32), by Aryabhata in the Aryabhatiya (Dasagitika 
5), and by the modern Süryasiddhànta (1, 59; 4, 1; and 7, 13-14). 


diameters Brahmagupta Áryabhata || Süryasiddhànta 
earth 1581 1050 1600 
(earth’s circum.) 5000 3298.68» 5059.64» 
Moon 480 315 480 
Mercury 21 45 
Venus 63 60 

Sun 4410 

Mars 123 30 
Jupiter 314 

Saturn 153 


Mars 8,146,916 8,146,909 


Jupiter 51,374,821 51,375,764 


Saturn 127,668,787 
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The only parameter among these which at all corresponds to Ya‘qib’s is Aryabhata’s 
diameter of the earth, which is precisely that of the Tarkib al-aflak; the latter’s circum- 
ference of the earth is 3,298 17/25 yojana’s, which is also precisely Aryabhata’s cir- 
cumference using Aryabhata’s value of т. As was noted above, these measurements of 
the earth had been given by al-Fazari in his Sindhind al-kabir and in the Bhügoladhyaya 
( of the Mahdasiddhanta?) before Ya‘qib used them. 

It will be noticed that Puliáa (i.e., the latest Paulisasiddhàünta), as quoted Бу al- 
Birüni, agrees with the modern Süryasiddhànta in making the diameter of the earth 
1,600 yojana’s, but disagrees as to the circumference, which he takes to Бе 5,026{# 
yojana's. The difference reflects differing values of т. The Süryasiddhànta uses VIO for 
т; Aryabhata (Ganitapada 10) the ratio $$$3$; and Brahmagupta and the latest Paulisa 
the stated ratios of the circumference to the diameter of the earth. 

The Sanskrit metrological units to which Ya'qüb refers are the following: 

6 yava's (barley corns) = 1 añgula (finger) 
24 añgula’s 1 hasta (hand) 
32,000 hasta’s 1 yojana. 


T 2. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 132, trans. Vol. 1, р. 169. 

The same relation (i.e., 1:317) is derived from the old theory, which Ya‘qib ibn 
Tariq mentions in his book, Tarkib al-aflak, on the authority of his Indian informant, 
namely that the circumference of the zodiac is 1,256,640,000 yojana’s (read 125,664,000 
farsakh’s), and that its diameter is 400,000,000 yojana’s (read 40,000,000 farsakh’s). 

These numbers presuppose the relation between circumference and diameter to be as 
1:32 8842299. (read Gi&&&229.). These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000 (read 32,000). Thereby we get 177 as the numerator and 1,250 as the 
denominator; and this is the fraction which Pulisa had adopted. 

COMMENTARY 

The dimensions of the zodiac have been mentioned above in Т1. The value of 
v, MA 000, ів precisely equal to Aryabhata’s $4535, since numerator and denominator 
have both been multiplied by 2 (the 2 converts yojana's to farsakh’s). And Aryabhata’s 
value of т, as we have seen, gives earth-dimensions ої 329844 yojana’s and 1050 yojana’s, 
or 65973; farsakh’s and 2100 farsakh’s. Therefore, it is clear that the dimensions of the 
zodiac in the Bhigoladhydya (? of the Mahàüsiddhünta?) as those of the earth are directly 
derived from the Aryabhatiya. 

That the latest Paulisasiddhànta used т = 305, however, does not agree with its 
earth-dimensions as given in T 1, namely 5,0261$ yojana’s and 1,600 yojana's. These 
dimensions give a value of т equal to 3f. 

Note that Aryabhata’s expression of т, $8333, is simply a fractional way of expressing 
the decimal 3.1416 which, as al-Biruni notes, was used by al-Khwarizmi in his Kitab 
al-mukhtasar fi hisdb al-jabr wa al-mugübala (ed. p. 51, trans. рр. 71—72). 


T 3. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 266, trans. Vol. 1, p. 312. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4,800 yojana's, the diameter is nearly 1,527; but 
Puliga reckons it as 1,600, Brahmagupta as 1,581 yojana’s, each of which is equal to 
eight miles. The same value is given in the Zij al- Arkand as 1,050. This number, however, 
is, according to ibn Tariq, the radius, whilst the diameter is 2,100 yojana’s, each yojana 
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being reckoned as equal to four miles, and the circumference is stated as 6,596 (read 
6,5975) yojana’s. 
COMMENTARY 

As explained in the next paragraph Бу al-Birüni, the earth-cireumference of 4,800 
yojana's was given by Brahmagupta in his Khandakhádyaka (1, 15); he further indicates 
that in the Uttarakhandakhadyaka Brahmagupta corrected this circumference, but the 
appropriate verse has not yet been located. The ratio 4,800 to 1,527 gives a value of т 
equal to 33535. 

А yojana is here taken to equal eight miles; in T 1 it was assumed to equal six miles. 
What are called yojana's of ibn Táriq here, being half an ordinary yojana (of eight miles), 
are, in fact, the farsakh’s of T 1. 

This fragment informs us that the Zij al-Arkand, like the Bhigoladhydya (* of the 
Mahasiddhanta?), al-Fazari, and Ya‘qib, derived its figure for the diameter of the earth 
from the Aryabhatiya; in most other matters we know that it rather depended on 
Aryabhata’s árdharátrika system. 


T 4. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 269, trans. Vol. 1, p. 316. 

Ya'qüb ibn Tariq says in his Tarkib al-aflak that the latitude of Üjjayn is four parts 
(ага?) and three-fifths, but he does not say whether it lies in the north or the south. 
Besides, he states it, on the authority of al-Arkand, to be four parts and two-fifths of a 
part. 

COMMENTARY 

For Ya‘qiib, juz’ seems here to signify a digit of the noon equatorial shadow. A noon 
equatorial shadow of 4;36 digits implies a latitude of 22° (see K 5); the latitude of 
Ujjain, of course, is northern. The Zij al-Arkand to which al-Birüni refers in the next 
sentence after the passage quoted above, as it mentions al-Mansüra, is evidently that 
composed in Sind in 735, for which see the commentary on al-Hashimi 93v:23-94r:2; 
according to this zīj the latitude of Üjjain ів 22;29°, which implies a noon equatorial 
shadow of almost 5 digits. The 4;24 digits cited by Ya*qüb, then, must be from another 
version of the Zij al-Arkand—presumably that which existed in Sasanian times. 

As fragments T 5 through T 11 deal with the computation of the ahargana, it may 
be well here to summarize what the Paitámahasiddhünta and the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
have to say on the subject. 


А. Parameters. 

1 Kalpa = 4,320,000,000 years = 1,000 Mahàyuga's. 
1 Krtayuga — 1,728,000 years (432,000 x 4). 

1 Tretàyuga = 1,296,000 years (432,000 x 3). 

1 Dvüparayuga = 864,000 years (432,000 x 2). 

1 Kaliyuga 432,000 years (432,000 x 1). 

1 Mahdyuga = 4,320,000 years (432,000 x 10). 

1 Kalpa = 14 Manvantara’s + 15 sandhi’s (Krtayuga’s). 
1 Manvantara = 71 Mahayuga’s = 306,720,000 years. 
14 Manvantara’s = 4,294,080,000 years. 

15 sandhi’s = 25,920,000 years. 

1 Kalpa = 4,320,000,000 years. 


ror реа ho рор рор 
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In а kalpa there are 1,582,236,450,000 revolutions of the fixed stars. 

. Civil days — revolutions of the fixed stars—revolutions of the Sun — 
1,577,916,450,000. 

. Saura months = revolutions of the Sun x 12 = p1,840,000,000. 

Saura days = saura months x 30 = 1,555,200,000,000. 

In a kalpa there are 57,753,300,000 revolutions of the Moon. 

Naksatra days = revolutions of the Moon x 27 = 1,559,239,100,000. 

Synodic months = revolutions of the Moon—revolutions of the Sun = 

53,433,300,000. 

Tithi’s = synodic months х 30 = 1,602,999,000,000. 

. Adhimása's = synodic months—saura months = 1,539,300,000. 

u. Avama’s = tithi’s—civil days = 25,082,550,000. 


пото Н 


є 


В. Elapsed time between the beginning of the kalpa and the epoch of the Saka era 
(A.D. 78), according to the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. 


6 Manvantara's = 1,840,320,000 years 
7 sandhi’s = 12,096,000 years 
27 Mahéyuga’s = 116,640,000 years 
1 Krtayuga = 1,728,000 years 
1 Tretàyuga = 1,296,000 years 
1 Dvadparayuga = 864,000 years 


to beginning of Kaliyuga 1,972,944,000 years (432,000 x 4,567). 
Of the present Kaliyuga (epoch—3101) there elapsed 3,179 years to the epoch of the 
Saka era; thus, the total number of elapsed years from the beginning of the kalpa to the 
epoch of the Saka era is 1,972,947,179. 


С. The calculation of the ahargana according to the Paitamahasiddhdanta. 

. Multiply the elapsed Manvantara’s by 71. 

. Multiply the product by the number of years in a Maháyuga. 

е. Add the product of the number of elapsed Manvantara’s increased by one multiplied 
by a Krtayuga. 

d. Add the number of years that have elapsed of the present Mahdyuga; the sum is 
the number of elapsed years from the beginning of the kalpa to the beginning of 
Caitra of the present year. 

e. Multiply the sum of elapsed years by 12, and add to the product the number of 
months that have elapsed of the present year; the sum is the number of elapsed 
saura months. (This is inaccurate.) 

f. Multiply the elapsed вашта months by 30, and add to the product the number of 
tithi’s that have elapsed of the present month; the sum is the number of elapsed 
saura days. (This is inaccurate.) 

. Find the number of elapsed adhimdsa’s from the proportion: 


coe 


. Multiply the number of elapsed adhimasa’s by 30, and add to the product the 
number of elapsed saura days; the sum is the number of elapsed tithi’s. 
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i. Find the number of elapsed avama's from the proportion: 


elapsed tithi's tithi’s in а Каіра 1602999000000 


elapsed avama's | avama's in а Кайра 25082550000 ` 


і. The number of elapsed civil days (the аһатдата) equals the number of elapsed 
tithi's minus the number of elapsed avama’s. 


D. The calculation of the ahargana in the Bráhmasphutasiddhànta: eight rules. 
I (1, 29-30). (Cf. Kennedy, Engle, and Wamstad, in J.N ES, 24 (1965), 274-84). 
a. Multiply the elapsed years by 12, and add to the product the elapsed synodic 
months of the present year; the sum is the number of elapsed saura months. (This 
is inaccurate; see Paitàámahasiddhànta a-e). 
. Find the elapsed adhimdsa’s from the proportion: 


elapsed saura months | saura months in а kalpa 
elapsed adhimasa’s |  adhimása's in a kalpa 


(Cf. Paitamahasiddhanta р.) 

. The elapsed synodic months are the sum of the elapsed saura months and the 
elapsed adhimdsa’s. (Cf. Paitimahasiddhanta h.) 

. Multiply the elapsed synodic months by 30, and add the tithi's that have elapsed 
of the present month; the sum is the number of elapsed tithi’s. (Thus Brahmagupta 
avoids adding tithi’s to saura days.) 

. Find the elapsed avama's from the proportion: 

elapsed tithi’s tithi’s in а Каїра 


elapsed avama's | avama's in а Каїра 


(See Paitámahasiddhànta і.) 
. The elapsed civil days (the ahargana) equal the elapsed tithi's minus the elapsed 
avama’s. (See Paitàámahasiddhànta j.) 
g. Divide the ahargana by 7; the remainder indicates the week-day, as the first day 
of the kalpa was a Sunday. 
П (13, 11). Elapsed saura days from elapsed adhimàsa's. 

We employ the following symbols: 

А capital letter indicates units in a Кайра, a lower-case letter elapsed units; a bar over 
the letter indicates that it is an integer number—e.g., à is the largest integer contained 
in a. 

А = adhimasa’s 

C = civil days 

M = synodic months 

N = saura months 

R = remainder (in division) 
S = saura days 

T = tithi’s 

U = avama’s 
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Given the proportion: ; we can say that 


2 ares 
A 8 


From this it follows that 


(в) 
Q2 _S) x8 _(@xS8)+R 
= A VU 


This is the formula Brahmagupta gives: the elapsed saura days equal the product of the 
integer elapsed adhimása's multiplied by the saura days in а kalpa, first increased by the 
remainder, and then divided by the adhimdsa’s in а Каїра. 
III (13, 12-13). Elapsed saura days from elapsed avama’s. 

First one finds the elapsed tithi’s by a formula similar to that used in II: 


_ (x T)+R 
9 U 
Then one finds the elapsed adhimàsa's from the proportion: 


t 


= — 


2 
A T 


t 


The final step is to convert the elapsed adhimàsa's into elapsed adhimāsa-days, and to 
subtract these from the elapsed tithi’s: 


8 — t — 30a. 


IV (13, 14). Elapsed saura days from elapsed civil days. 
The first step is to find the elapsed tithi’s from the proportion: 


The rest of the procedure is a repetition of III. 
V (13, 15-16). Elapsed civil days from elapsed adhimdsa’s and elapsed avama's. 
Following a procedure similar to that of II, and given that 


one derives 


and thence 


But, since 
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it follows that 


But, since 


it follows that 
Similarly, given that 


one derives 


B for t, one gets 


Substituting exa-s 


а = 


(сх Tx А) - (В х АД) Е 
^ OxT USES 


and this reduces to 
cx A (В x A) + (В x 0) 
С CxT 


a= 


exA=@x C) ы с 


If we call (В x А) + (R' x С) 
T 


the “corrected remainder" or R,, then it follows that 


- (б х Су Я В. 
ey cU 


And Brahmagupta states that the elapsed civil days equal the product of the integer 
elapsed adhimása's multiplied by the civil days іп а kalpa, first increased by the 
“corrected remainder," and then divided by the adhimdsa’s in a kalpa. 
VI (13, 17). Elapsed civil days from elapsed avama’s. 

Using the proportion 


one proceeds as in II to get 


VII (13, 18). Elapsed civil days from elapsed saura months. 
First one finds elapsed synodic months from the proportion: 
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From this it follows that, letting t, represent the elapsed tithi’s of the current month: 
t = 30m + ty. 
The elapsed civil days are found from the proportion: 


VIII (13, 14). Elapsed civil days from elapsed saura days. 
First one finds the elapsed adhimdasa’s from the proportion: 


Then it follows that 


The elapsed avama's are found from the proportion: 


t 
T 


And, of course, 
e=t—u. 


T 5. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 297, trans. Vol. 1, p. 353. 

Мата (màn) and pramana (рататбт) mean measure. The four kinds of measure are 
mentioned by Ya'qüb ibn Fariq in Tarkib al-aflak, but he did not know them thoroughly; 
and, besides, the names are misspelled, if this is not the fault of the copyists. They are: 

sauramàna, (sawramün), which is the solar measure; 

süvanamüna. (sábanamáàn), which is the (Sun-)rise measure; 

candramana (čandramān), which is the lunar measure; 

naksatramana (nakshatramàn), which is the lunar mansion measure. 

COMMENTARY 

These are the four standard measurements of time in Sanskrit texts. They are listed 
by the Paitàámahasiddhànta (р. 1), and discussed in detail in Chapter 23 (Mánàdhyàya) 
of the Brühmasphutasiddhànta. Al-Birüni's further discussion gives the lengths of the 
days in each of these measurements, based on the parameters of the Sindhind (and of 
Ya'qüb); cf. also Chronology, ed. p. 13, trans. p. 15. 

1. Sauramána. A saura day ів хіх of a sidereal year. Al-Birüni says that 1 saura day 
equals Із бо civil days. This he derives from the fact that а sidereal year has 3655820 
civil days (i.e., 6, 5:15, 30, 22, 30 days). 

2. Sávanamüna. А civil day is simply 24 hours (approximately the time between two 
successive sunrises). 

3. Candramana. A lunar day ог tith? is ў; of a mean synodic month. Al-Birüni says 
that 1 titht equals 2989045 civil days. Sachau corrects this to 49449445. As there are 
1,577,916,450,000 civil days and 1,602,999,000,000 tithi’s in а kalpa, the correct fraction 
is 3892433; see India, ed. p. 372, trans. Vol. 2, p. 35. The denominator of al-Birüni's 
fraction, 31,558,329, is кобу of the number of civil days in а kalpa; if we multiply the 
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numerator, 5,016,051, by 5,000 we get 25,082,550,000, which is the number of avama's 
in а kalpa. So al-Birüni's fraction represents the part of an атата that equals a civil 
day, not the part of a civil day that equals a tithi, 

4. Nakgatramüna. А naksatra day is the time it takes the mean Moon to travel through 
one naksatra, where а naksatra is ў; of a circle or 13;20°. Al-Birüni states that 1 naksatra- 
day equals 15125 civil days; he derives this from a sidereal month of 2745952 days. 
As the Moon makes 57,753,300,000 revolutions in the 1,577,916,450,000 civil days in & 
kalpa, this parameter ror the length of a sidereal month is correct. 


T 6. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 360-61, trans. Vol. 2, р. 23. 
As regards adhimàsa (üdimàsah), the word means “the first month," for ddi means 
"beginning." In the books of Ya^qüb ibn Tariq and al-Fazàri this name is written pad- 
hamdasah (read malamüsah, for Sanskrit malamása). Padh means “епі,” and it is possible 
that the Indians call the leap month by both names; but the reader must be aware that 
these two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian words, and that there is no 
reliance on their tradition. 
COMMENTARY 

The leap months (ie., the difference between the synodic months and the saura 
months in а Каїра) are called adhimdsa’s by both the Paitàámahasiddhánta and the 
Bráühmasphutasiddhànta. Evidently al-Fazari’s source (the Mahàsiddhàánta?) called them 


malamáàsa's; № is а misreading (apparently old) of ф. 


Al-Birüni's interpretations demonstrate his lack of real familiarity with Sanskrit. 
Adi does indeed mean "beginning"; but, had he looked at any Sanskrit astronomical 
text, he would know that the correct form is adhimasa, meaning "additional month.” 
And, though he elsewhere states correctly that mala means "dirt" (India, ed. p. 358, 
trans. Vol. 2, p. 20), he is wrong to think that pada means “end”; its true significance is 
“step.” 


T 7. Al-Birüni, India, ed. р. 364, trans. Vol. 2, р. 26. 

Ya'qüb ibn Tariq has made a mistake in the computation of the solar days; for he 
maintains that you get them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from the civil 
days of a kalpa, i.e. the universal civil days. But this is not the case. We get the solar 
days by multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12 in order to reduce them to months, 
and the product by 30 in order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the number of 
cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the tithi’s he has first taken the right course, multiplying the 
lunar months of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a mistake in the 
computation of the avama’s (аууйт al-mugsün). For he maintains that you get them by 
subtracting the solar days from the tithi’s, while the correct thing is to subtract the civil 
days from the tithi’s. 


CoMMENTARY 

Clearly, as al-Birüni reports Ya‘qiib’s rule for computing the saura days, it is totally 
wrong. One might suggest that the original had the rule given in Am: civil days = 
revolutions of the fixed stars — revolutions of the Sun. 
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Ya'qüb's second rule, for computing tithi’s, is given in As. The third rule should, of 
course, be u — t — c, not u — t — s; but it has already appeared in the first rule that 
Ya‘qiib’s expression for civil days was confused with that for saura days. 


T8. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 370-71, trans. Vol. 2, pp. 33-34. 

We have already pointed out (T 7) a mistake of Ya‘qiib ibn Tariq in the calculation 
of the universal solar days and avama's. As he translated from the Indian language а 
calculation the reason of which he did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it and to check the various numbers of it one by the other. He mentions in 
his book also the method of ahargana, i.e. the resolution of years, but his description is 
not correct; for he says: 

“Multiply the months of the given number of years by the number of adhimdsa’s 
which have elapsed up to the time in question, according to the well-known rules of 
adhimasa. Divide the product by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
integer adhimása's plus its fractions which have elapsed up to the date in question." 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist would notice it; how much more a 
mathematician who makes a computation according to this method. For he multiplies, 
by the partial instead of the universal adhimàsa's. 

Besides, Ya^qüb mentions in his book another and perfectly correct method of res- 
olution, which is this: “When you have found the number of months of the years, 
multiply them by the number of the synodie months, and divide the product by the 
solar months. The quotient is the number of adhimása's together with the number of 
the months of the years in question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to the product the days which have 
elapsed of the current month. The sum represents the tithi’s. 

“Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were multiplied by 30, and the past 
portion of the month were added to the product, the sum would represent the partial 
solar days; and if this number were further computed according to the preceding 
method, we should get the adhimása-days together with the solar days.” 

CoMMENTARY 
Ya‘qiib’s first rule is to find the elapsed adhimdsa’s from the proportion: 
а n 


А N 


As al-Birüni delights in pointing out, he mistakenly substitutes a for A. Essentially the 
same proportion was used by Brahmagupta (VIII): 


A anch 

A 8 
This form avoids fractions in the numerator (n is almost always an integer plus a fraction). 
Ya‘qtib’s method of computing the elapsed tithi’s from the elapsed saura months is 
derived from Bragmagupta (VIT): 
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But his second rule for doing the same thing combines elements of the Paitémahasidd- 
hanta with those of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta: 


в = 30n + t, (Paitámahasiddhànta f.) 
5 (Brahmagupta VIII) 
t = s + 30a (Brahmagupta УШ). 


T 9. Al-Bīrūnī, India, ed. рр. 374-75, trans. Vol. 2, p. 38. 

Because the majority of the Indians, in reckoning their years, require the adhimása, 
they give preference to this method, and are particularly painstaking in describing 
the methods for the computation of the adhimása's, disregarding the methods for the 
computation of the avama's and the sum of the days (ahargana). One of their methods of 
finding the adhimdsa for the years of а Каїра or caturyuga or kaliyuga is this: 

They write down the years in three different places. They multiply the upper number 
by 10, the middle by 2,481, and the lower by 7,739. Then they divide the middle and 
lower numbers by 9,600, and the quotients are days for the middle number and avama’s 
for the lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the number in the upper place. The sum 
represents the number of the complete adhimása-days which have elapsed, and the 
sum of that which remains in the other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdasa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Ya'qüb ibn Тагід states this method quite correctly. 

COMMENTARY 

This procedure, of course, is based on the difference between a solar year and 12 
synodic months, that is, on the ерасі. The reasoning behind this peculiar expression 
of the epact can be demonstrated as follows; in order to express units in a sidereal year, 
I add a subscript y. Y represents the years in a kalpa; y represents elapsed years. 


U _ 25082550000 


Since 5 + $$% is the difference between the civil and saura days in a year, it follows 
that 


, 


2481 ) 
9600 


es y x (5+ 


and, of course, 
7139 
u= y x (5 + 0006) =t- e 
Therefore 
2481 7739 


у x (10 + або + 5000) =t- e+e- s= t s 30. 
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The amount in parentheses is the epact in tithi's; it amounts to 11835, which is a little 
high. 


T 10. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 380, trans. Vol. 2, p. 44. 

Ya'qüb ibn Tariq has a note to the same effect: “Multiply the given civil days by the 
universal tithi’s and divide the product by the universal civil days. Write down the 
quotient in two different places. In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhimdsa-days (read adhimdsa’s) and divide the product by the universal tithi’s. The 
quotient gives the adhimasa’s. Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from the 
number in the other place. The remainder is the number of partial solar days. You 
further reduce them to months and years.” 

COMMENTARY 

This rule is taken from Brahmagupta (IV): 


(solve for t) 


ра 
С 
і 


= (solve for а) 


T 11. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 380-81, trans. Vol. 2, р. 45. 

The following rule of Ya*qüb for the computation of the partial avama's by means of 
the partial adhimása's is found in all the manuscripts of his book: 

“The past adhimdsa’s, together with the fractions of the current adhimdsa, are multi- 
plied by the universal avama's, and the product is divided by the universal solar months. 
The quotient is added to the adhimdsa’s. The sum is the number of the past avama’s.”’ 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author knew the subject thoroughly, nor 
that he had much confidence either in analogy or experiment. 

COMMENTARY 

Unless we can emend this strange rule, al-Birüni's assessment of it is correct. The 
present text (assuming that by "fractions of the current adhimása" Ya‘qiib means only 
R, the numerator) is equivalent to: 


аа ERU, 
= N 


It must be emended to: 
e (à x U -R 
Ш А 


If this emendation is correct, the rule is based on the procedure used by Brahmagupta 
(II). 


T 12. Al-Hashimi, Kitab “ilal al-zijat, 114 г: 10-12. 

Al-Farghani (in his commentary on al-Khwarizmi's Zij al-Sindhind ) related concerning 
Ya'qüb ibn Tariq that he claimed that it (i.e., the apogee) is an alidade with which God 
rectifies the heavens, and he relates the same concerning МазһҺа?аШаһ. This saying about 
Māshã’allāh is better established than that concerning Ya‘qib ibn Tariq. 
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COMMENTARY 

As in determining the position of a star a man arranges in one straight line of vision 
the two holes in the alidade of his astrolabe and the celestial object being sighted, so 
God arranges in one straight line the earth, the center of the deferent circle, the apogee, 
and the planet. It is unclear why al-Hashimi states that this saying is better established 
about Мазһа?аЛаһ than about Ya'qüb, but cf. al-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-tanbih wa al-ishraf, 
p. 222. 


T 13. Ibn Masrür, Kitab “ilal al-zijat, ff. 46-47. 
Verily Ptolemy claimed that, as knowledge of the Almagest comes before beginning 
the practice of determining planetary motions, speed and slowness have two parts for 
each circle. In the circle with eccentricity, there are the speed and slowness which are 
due to the apogee-orb in accordance with what was depicted for us in the book Tarkib 
al-aflak. The second (speed and slowness) are due to the difference of the center of the 
epicycle with respect to the zodiacal circle, as we explained in the beginning (?). 
COMMENTARY 

This fragment is included here because, aside from the work of ‘Utarid ibn Muhammad 
(Fihrist, p. 278), Ya*qüb's is the only book entitled Tarkib al-aflak known to us. The 
reference is probably to the same section of the work that T 12 is derived from. 


КІТАВ AL-ILAL 

К 1. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 51:90-52:19. 

And when one puts together the operations of the workers in this field about that, the 
routes they travelled and the numbers they put will not remain hidden, as is the case 
with Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari, Ya‘qib ibn Tariq, Muhammad ibn Masa 
al-Khwárizmi, Habash al-Hasib, Abū Ma‘shar al-Balkhi, al-Fadl ibn Nadim al-Nayrizi, 
Muhammad ibn Jabir al-Battani, and Abū al-Wafa’ al-Buzjàni. All of these explained 
in their zij'es that, if the shadow is squared and the gnomon is squared and the (square) 
root of their sum is taken, it will be the cosecant. ... And when the cosecant is deter- 
mined for all of them, some of them proceed to the cosine of the altitude, and some to 
the sine of the altitude itselt. .. . However, those who proceed toward the sine of the 
altitude itself divide by the cosecant the product of the gnomon and the total sine. . . . 
However, al-Fazàri, al-Khwarizmi, Ya‘qib ibn Tariq, Abū Ma'shar, and the author of 
the Zij al-Shah prescribe the division of 1,800 by the cosecant, and it is the product of 
150 multiplied by 12. 

COMMENTARY 

If ATE is on the plane of the observer's horizon, and if B is the zenith, H the Sun, 

EL the gnomon, KL the shadow, and EK the cosecant, then 


ЕК = VEL? + KL’, 
and HT, the sine of the Sun’s altitude, can be derived by 
EL x EH 

EK 


This rule is also found in the Khandakhadyaka (3, 10-11). The inclusion of the Zij 
al-Shàh among the texts exhibiting the form substituting 1,800 for В x the gnomon 


HT = 
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indicates that this rule is derived from the Zij al-Arkand, to whose tradition the 
Khandakhadyaka also belongs. From the Zij al-Shah it has been adopted by al-Fazari 
despite its use of R = 150’ instead ої R = 3270". 


К 2. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 53:6-14. 

For the inverse of this, if the altitude is assumed known and the shadow of the 
gnomon is wanted for that time, the ratio of the sine of the altitude to its cosine is the 
ratio of the gnomon to its shadow; and from this the gnomon is multiplied by the cosine 
of the altitude, and the result is divided by the sine of the altitude, and the shadow 
results. And this operation in the Zij al-Shah, Ya'qüb, al-Khwarizmi, Habash, Abi 
Ma‘shar, al-Nayrizi, and al-Battani does not differ except (to the extent) that the above 
operation differs. I mean that some of them omit mentioning (the units of) the gnomon 
when it is multiplied by itself, while others specify its parts according to what has been 
assumed in their zij'es. 

CoMMENTARY 
From the situation as previously given it is obvious that indeed 


HT EL 
ET KL 

K 3. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 147:15-18. 

And Ya'qüb ibn Tariq ...in his saying: “Divide by the hypotenuse of the shadow 
at the time 1,800, and multiply what comes out by 150. Divide what results by the sine 
of the noon altitude, and there comes out a sine. We find its (corresponding) arc and take 
of it for each 15? one equal hour." 

COMMENTARY 

The first part of this rule is identical with that in K 1; the result is HT, the sine of 
the Sun's altitude. The remaining part of the rule gives а rough approximation to the 
time elapsed since sunrise based on the two following considerations: 

1. At noon, HT equals the sine of the noon altitude, and the аге between the inter- 
section of the ecliptic and the horizon and that of the meridian and the ecliptic on an 
equinoctial day is 90°; the Sine of 90° is R = 150’. 

2. At sunrise, HT is 0, and the arc also is 0. 

Ya'qüb's rule makes all intermediate points proportional. It will only begin to be 
accurate when the Sun is on the equator. 


К 4. Al.Birüni, On Shadows, 84:2-6. 

And it is possible that the need for the determination of the time is so urgent that it 
allows no time for adjusting the instrument. (Let us suppose) the gnomon set up on a 
plane inclined to the plane of the horizon, (but) parallel to (one) standing vertically. 
So we mark on that plane at the head of the shadow a mark so as to retain the desired 
(thing, and) we correct (it) afterwards. And that is what Ya'qüb ibn Tariq mentioned 
of its computation in his Kitab fi al-"ilal. 

CoMMENTARY 

This technique of immediately recording a shadow and later adjusting the angles so 
as to tell what time it was when the shadow was cast would be particularly valuable to 
astrologers, who need to record a particular instant but have not beforehand prepared a 
gnomon. 
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К 5. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 94:19-95:4. 

That is why al-Nayrizi, and Ya'qüb ibn Tariq said concerning its (the equinoctial 
shadow’s) determination: '*Multiply the sine of the latitude of the locality by the gnomon, 
and divide the result by the cosine of the local latitude; there results the equatorial 
Shadow." There is some doubt as to the words of Ya'qüb, because he calls the sine а 
straight chord (watar mustaqim). 

COMMENTARY 

The rationale of this common rule is easily seen from the following: O is the observer, 
OH the plane of his horizon, Z his zenith, S the Sun on the equator at noon, and AB the 
gnomon. Then CS = OH is sine ф, and SH is cos ф. Clearly the equatorial shadow, ОВ, 
is found by the proportion: 

OB АВ 

OH SH 
This rule is given, inter alia, in Brahmasphutasiddhanta 3, 28. For the term “straight 
chord” see K6. 


K 6. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 127:16-129:1. 

This (ie., the sine of the equation of daylight) is exactly what Ya‘qib ibn Tariq 
explained in his Kitab al-‘ilal. For he said: “Таке the reversed chord of the distances of 
the end of each (zodiacal) sign, and subtract it from 3,438; there will remain the chord 
of the noon of the sign’s daily circle. Multiply the straight chord of this distance by the 
equatorial shadow, and divide the result by the digits of the gnomon. Multiply what 
results by 3,438, and divide the resulting amount by the chord of the hoop (ѓаш) of the 
sign’s daily circle. That which results make into an arc; and it is the excess for Aries, 
and the deficiency for Virgo.” 

This is because the straight chord for him is the ordinary sine, and the reversed (chord) 
is the versed (sine); this (above-)mentioned number is the minutes of the total sine 
according to Aryabhata (Aryabhatiya, Dadagitikà 10); the chord of the hoop of the sign's 
daily path is the cosine of its declination, I mean half the diameter of its daily path; the 
distance of the sign is its declination; and the (above-)mentioned excess and deficiency 
refer to the differences between a right ascension and an (oblique) ascension for the 
locality. Since the arc-sine comes out for him in minutes, he claims that the result is in 
pranas (bardn), that is “respirations,” because, according to the Indians, an adjusted 
(respiration) is equal to the revolution of one minute of an equatorial zaman. Each six 
azman make a ghatika (kahri ms.), І mean one of the minutes of the day, whose seconds 
are called vinddi (bandri); but the common people among them call them jasha (ms.; 
habasha ed.) and isdjaka (ms.; dájaka ed.). 

COMMENTARY 

This rule employs a value of R different from that used in K 1 and K 3, namely 
3438’ instead of 150". As al-Birüni remarks, the former value is found in the Aryabhatiya; 
it occurs many other places as well, e.g. in the Paitémahasiddhanta. The terminology 
of "straight chord” and “reversed chord” is a direct translation of the Sanskrit kramajyà 
and utkramajyà used, e.g., in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. The time measurements аге: 

6 prüna's = 1 vinddi (or casaka) 
60 vinddi’s = 1 nàádi ог ghatika 
60 ghatika’s = 1 nychthemeron. 
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The phrasing of the first part of the rule indicates that “distance of the end of the 
sign" is not 8 but 90? — 8; for 


Vers. 0 = В — Sin (90° — 6). 


Then, 
R — Vers (90? — 8) = Sin 8. 
The rule as given, e.g. in Brühmasphufasiddhanta 2, 51—58 is: 
_ Sin 8 x equatorial shadow і R 
E 12 Cos à 


Cos 8 is, of course, the Sine of the Sun's day-circle; see K 5. A proof of this theorem can 
be found in О. Neugebauer, The Astronomical Tables of al-Khwürizmi, “Hist. Filos. Skr. 
Dan. Vid. Selsk.” 4, 2 (København, 1962), pp. 50-51. 


Sin y 


K 7. Al Birüni, On Shadows, 131:1-7. 
And in the Kitab al-“ilal of Ya'qub ibn Тагіа (it says): “Multiply the equatorial shadow 
by the chord of the increment for Aries, namely the sine of its right ascension, and 
divide what results by the noon shadow in the position of the maximum ascension of the 
signs at the equator (it is 26,58 digits), and we mean by that the equatorial shadow for 
the position whose latitude equals the inclination of the ecliptic. So there comes out the 
chord of the deficiency of the zone of Aries, and the increment of the zone of Virgo; 
make it an arc, and it will be the decrease for Aries and the increase for Virgo.” 
COMMENTARY 
Ya'qüb here uses three elements: the sine of right ascension (Sin a), the noon equi- 
noctial shadow at latitude ф (Cot 4), and what he calls “the noon shadow in the position 
of the maximum ascension of the signs at the equator, ...and we mean by that the 
equatorial shadow for the position whose latitude equals the inclination of the ecliptic.” 
This seems to refer to Cot e, but the value he gives, 26;58 digits, is equal to Cot є. 
Therefore, the formula is: 
Cot $ 
Cote 


This is correct; for details, see Kennedy's commentary on the On Shadows. 


Sin y = Sina x 


Spurious FRAGMENT 
Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Kitab tabagat al-umam, ed. p. 60, trans. р. 117. 

Among those who have thoroughly studied astrology and who followed in the path of 
foreigners—Persians, Greeks, and so on—Ya‘qib ibn Tariq is outstanding; he is the 
author of the Kitab al-magülát, which deals with the horoscopes of the Caliphs and 
Kings and of the fate of those for whom one does not know the time of the birth. 

COMMENTARY 

As no other reference to Ya'qüb involves astrology, and as Sa‘id is an extremely 

unreliable source, it seems best to regard the Kitab al-magélat as spurious. 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF THE WORKS ОК AL-FAZARI 


DAVID PINGREE, University of Chicago 


А, тахь is the name of the person most directly connected with the trans- 
mission of a Sanskrit work on astronomy—the Mahàsiddhàánta(?) belonging to what 
later became known as the Brahmapaksa—to the Arabs in the early part of the eighth 
decade of the eighth century of the Christian era. This was not the first infusion of 
Indian astronomical theories into Islam; prior to it was the mediating influence of the 
Zij al-Shah in the versions of Khusrau Anishirwan and of Yazdijird ПІ, the composition 
of the Zij al- Arkand and its derivatives at Qandahàr in 735 and after, and that. of the 
Zij al-Hargün in 742. The versions of the Zij al-Shah and the Zij al-Arkand largely 
depend on the drdhardtrika system developed by Aryabhata. But, despite al-Fazari’s 
importance, great confusion exists concerning both his and his father's names and their 
works. 

In his valuable discussion of al-Fazàri, Nallino (pp. 209-15) concludes that his name 
was probably Ibrahim ibn Habib, and that he made an astrolabe and wrote a zij based 
on the Sindhind; Nallino is followed by Brockelmann (Suppl. I, 391) and Kennedy (No. 
2). Suter, on the other hand, speaks of two personalities: an Ibrahim ibn Habib (p. 3) 
who wrote various works and constructed an astrolabe, and his son Muhammad (pp. 
4-5) who was involved in the translation of the Sindhind. The confusion is due to the 
inaccuracies of the Islamic biographers and bibliographers and to the existence of 
several contemporaries bearing the name al-Fazàri. There is, for instance, an Abü *Ab- 
dallàh Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Sulayman ibn Samura ibn Jundab 
al-Fazari (Fihrist, р. 79), who was reputed as an authority оп geomancy, and a Muham- 
mad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazàri (Fihrist, p. 164), who was a “slave poet"; but elsewhere 
(Fihrist, p. 273; cf. al-Mas‘tidi, Murij al-dhahab, 8, 290-91, and Ibn al-Qifti, p. 57) Ibn 
al-Nadim writes of an Abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Fazari of the family of Samura 
ibn Jundab, who was the first in Islim to make a plane astrolabe and who wrote a 
Kitab al-qasida fi “ilm al-nujiim (Poem on the Science of the Stars), a Kitab аї-тідуйз 
lil-zawal (Measurement of Noon), a Kitab al-zij ‘ala sini al-“Arab (Astronomical Tables 
According to the Years of the Arabs), a Kitab al-‘amal bi *l-asturlab wa huwa dhat al-halaq 
(Use of the Armillary Sphere), and a Kitab al-‘amal bil-asturlab al-musattah (Use of the 
Plane Astrolabe). These seem to be son and father respectively. 

But Ibn al-Qifti (p. 270) says of Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazàri that he was out- 
standing in the science of the stars, a speaker about future events, experienced in the 
tasyir of the planets, and the first in the Islamic religion, at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, who was concerned with this subject; al-Fazari’s work on tasyir is referred to 
by Abū Ma‘shar as cited by Shadhan in his Mudhdkarat (see COAG, 5,1;148). And the 
astronomer whose fragments are here collected is called Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari 
by Ibn al-Adami (Frag. Z 1), by Sa‘id al-Andalusi (ed. p. 13, trans. p. 46, and ed. p. 60, 
trans. p. 117), and by al-Birüni (Frag. Z 15, 18, and 25 and Frag. ©) 2). A reasonable 
solution to this problem ої al-Fazari’s name would perhaps be to assume with Nallino 
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that only one person is referred to in the passages cited above but that, in the entry on 
the astronomer al-Fazári, Ibn al-Nadim or his manuscript tradition has omitted the 
“Muhammad ibn" with which the entry should have begun. 

This suggestion is strengthened by the fact that the later biographical tradition refers 
to him as Muhammad. Thus Yàqüt (Irshad, р. 268) gives a long genealogy of twenty- 
seven generations beginning with Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Samura ibn 
Jundab. Yaqit further quotes al-Marzubáàni to the effect that Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
al-Fazári al-Kifi was an expert on the stars; and Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki's saying 
that four men were without equal in their specialties: al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, Ibn al- 
Muqaffa', Abū Hanifa, and al-Fazari; and Ja‘far ibn Yahyà's saying that he did not 
see more exceptional men in their fields than al-Kisà'i in grammar, al-Asma'i in poetry, 
al-Fazári in the stars, and Zulzul in playing the lute. Yaqiit adds that al-Fazari wrote 
“а gasida which raised up the abode of the zij'es of the astrologers; it is doubled and 
long, and fills with its commentary ten volumes (ajlád)." He then quotes the first lines. 
Al-Safadi (1, 336-37), who copies some of Yaqiit’s note, quotes more of the qasida (Frag. 
Q 1): 

“Glory to Allah, the high and mighty, to whom are superiority and great grandeur, 
the most noble, the unique one, the magnanimous benefactor, the creator of the highest 
seven in order. The sun's light brightens the darkness, and the full Moon's light spreads 
to the horizon. The sphere, revolving in its course for the greatest of affairs, moves in 
one of the seas; on it the stars, all of them, are agents; and some of them are permanent, 
some transitory, and some rise, while others set.” 

Though this passage is not very illuminating with respect to the contents of al-Fazari’s 
works, we do learn from it that he was of an old Arab family from Küfa; that his name 
was Muhammad; and that his astronomical or astrological poem filled ten volumes. His 
dates can be determined by the statements of his biographers that he was the first 
astronomer in Islam, flourishing at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid dynasty (under al- 
Mansür according to al-Mas'üdi) and by Ibn al-Adami's account (Frag. Z 1) of the 
embassy from Sind in 773 (but cf. Frag. Z 3); also, Frag. Z 23 can be dated ca. 790. 

However, there is one other datable story involving al-Fazàri, that incidentally 
fits in with his renown as an astrologer. Al-Ya'qübi (Kitab al-buldan, p. 238) recounts 
that the time for beginning the construction of Baghdad was selected by Nawbakht 
al-munajjim and Masha’allah ibn Sàriya; and al-Birüni (Chronology, ed. pp. 270-71, 
trans. pp. 262-63) gives the horoscope drawn up by Nawbakht, which can be dated 
30 July 762: 


Computation 

Horoscope (30 July 762) 
Saturn Aries 26;40° retr. Taurus 1° 
Jupiter Sagittarius Sagittarius 9 
Mars Gemini 2;50 Gemini 6 
Sun Leo 8;10 Leo 10 
Venus Gemini 29;0 Cancer 2 
Mercury Cancer 25;7 Cancer 27 
Moon Libra 19;10 Libra 18 


Al-Ya'qübi goes on to say that the work was done “in the presence of Nawbakht, 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Fazari (stc/), and (‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhàn) al-Tabari, 
the munajjimin, the masters of calculation." 
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Of the works ascribed to al-Fazari, aside from the verses of the qasida translated above 
and Frag. Q 2, we apparently have fragments only of his Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir and 
of his Zij ‘ala sini а1- Arab. It is not easy to assign these fragments to one 2%] or the 
other; but we are clearly told that Frag. Z 6 and 15 come from the former, and more 
information about this гі) is contained in Frag. Z 1. It is also certainly true that Frag. 
Z 5 comes from the same source, and most probably all of the rest save for Frag. Z 10 
(perhaps) and 23. These last two, then, and a part of Frag. Z 2 provide all the information 
available to us about the 74) ‘ala sini al-* Arab. 

The Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir was, of course, closely connected to the Zij al-Sindhind 
translated from Sanskrit at the court of al-Mansiir—according to Ibn al-Adami, by 
al-Fazari himself. But it was an extremely eclectic work, as were most early Islamic 
zijes. Though the mean motions were indeed derived from the Sindhind (Frag. Z 4 and 
5; cf. Frag. S 1), as were also the rules for computing the equations (Frag. Z 15 and 16; 
cf. Frag. S 2), апа much of the geographical material (Frag. Z 17, 19-21, and 24; cf. 
Frag. S 3), the equations of the planets were taken from other sources—most notably, 
the Zij al-Shah (Frag. Z 11-14); a Persian source disguised as Hermes is discerned also 
(Frag. Z 17 and 18). And there is great inconsistency in the text. Three values of R are 
used; 3,270 (Brahmasphutasiddhanta) in Frag. Z 12 and 16; 150 (Zij al-Shah and Zij 
al- Arkand) in Frag. Z 11, 13, 15, and 25; and 3,438 (Paitámahasiddhanta and Aryabhatiya) 
in Frag. 7 12 and 5 3. Moreover, the maximum equation of the Sun according to the 
various formulas given by al-Fazàri can Бе: 2;11,15? in Frag. Z 11 and 12, ог 2;14° 
(Zij al-Shah) in Frag. 7 16. 

The fragments collected here are those to which al-Fazàri's name is attached, and a 
few in which the Sindhind only is mentioned, but which present material closely con- 
nected. with one or several of al-Fazari’s genuine fragments. The commentary contains 
references to those other passages, in so far as they have been discovered, which attribute 
similar theories or methods to the Sindhind or to the Indians. But there are many other 
quotations from various Zijat al-Sindhind; these have been omitted here as they may 
refer to the original translation from the Sanskrit (cf. Frag. S 1 and 2), to the Sindhind 
al-saghir (cf. Frag. S 3), to the Zij al-Sindhind of al-Khwàrizmi, or to other works of 
the same title. It is, of course, almost inevitable that al-Fazari’s zij contained material 
on the Greek-letter phenomena, on the New Moon, and on solar and lunar eclipses, 
and there is much information about these problems in Sindhind sources; but they have 
been omitted here as it is not absolutely certain in what form they appeared in al-Fazari’s 
work. 


Z 1. Ibn al-Adami, Nazm al-*igd, quoted by Ibn al-Qifti, pp. 270-71 (cf. р. 266), 
and by Sa‘id al-Andalusi, ed. рр. 49-50, trans. pp. 102-103. 

Al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn Hamid, who is known as Ibn al-Adami, in his large 
2ij called Nazm al-*igd (Nizam al-*igd in S&'id), says that, in the year 156 (2 Dec. 772-20 
Nov. 773), there came to the Caliph al-Mansür (755-775) а man from India, ап expert 
in the calculation (hisab) called al-Sindhind, concerning the motions of the planets 
(пијат). He also had with him, in a book consisting of 12 ("а number of” in Ibn al-Qifti) 
chapters, equations (fa‘ddil) made according to kardaja's calculated for each half degree, 
together with various operations on the sphere for the two eclipses (i.e. solar and lunar), 
the ascensions of the signs, and other things. He said that he had abridged the kardaja’s 
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attributed to the king among kings (ie. Maharaja) of the Indians named Fiyaghra 
(*Qabaghra" in Sa‘id; i.e. Vyàghramukha); they were calculated to the minute. 

Al-Mansir ordered the translation of this book into Arabic, and that there should be 
written from it a book which the Arabs might use as a basis for the motions of the planets 
(kuwakib). Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazári was put in charge of this; and he made 
of it а book which the astronomers called al-Sindhind al-kabir. By sindhind they mean in 
the Indian language (і.е. Sanskrit) "eternity" (al-dahr al-dàhir) Most of the people 
of that time used it until the days of the Caliph al-Ma’miin (813—833). Abū Ja‘far Muham- 
mad (om. Sa‘id) ibn Müsà al-Khwarizmi abridged it for him, and made of it his zij which 
is famous in the cities of Islam. In it he relied on the mean (motions) of al-Sindhind, 
but differed from it in the equations and the declination. He made the equations accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Persians, and the declination of the Sun according to the 
opinion of Ptolemy. 


CoMMENTARY 


This story of the transmission of the Zij al-Sindhind to Baghdad has been discussed 
in “Тһе Fragments of the Works ої Ya‘qiib ibn Tariq,” JNES, 26 (1968), pp. 97-125 
(for the date of the delegation cf. also al-Hashimi 95v:3). In that article it has been 
established that the Sanskrit work in 12 (?) chapters, while based on the Brdhmasphuta- 
siddhanta written by Brahmagupta in 628 at Bhillamàla under the Capa monarch 
Vyaghramukha, was a later text probably entitled Mahdsiddhanta which incorporated 
certain modifications of the Brühmasphutasiddhànta. The calculation of tables in which 
the interval between entries in the column of arguments (kardaja's) is 0;30° (see also 
Frag. Z 2) is redolent more of Ptolemy's table of chords (Syntaxis 1,11) than of any of 
the Indian siddhàntas, in which the kardaja is normally 3;45° or a multiple thereof 
(though Brahmagupta's Dhydnagrahopadesddhydya (47-56) uses а naksatra or 13;20°); 
Al-Hashimi (115r:2) states that the Sindhind has only one kardaja. The table in which 
the kardaja's were calculated to the minute might possibly be that in Brahmasphutas- 
iddhanta 2,2-9, wherein R = 3,270 minutes; otherwise it makes little sense. 

Sindhind (i.e. siddhdnta) is also translated thus by al-Ya*qübi (T'a?rikh, 1, 84) among 
others, and it is rendered by al-Hashimi (95v:7) as meaning “forever and ever" (abad 
al-abad), while al-Birünt (India, ed. p. 118, trans. Vol. 1, р. 153) says that it signifies 
"that which is straight and is not crooked or changing"; further references will be found 
in Nallino (p. 204). In fact, it means “the perfected (book).” 

For the identity of al-Khwarizmi’s equations with those of the Zij al-Shah of Yazdijird 
ПІ, see the commentary on al-Hashimi (95r:21-95v:3); but al-Fazári had already started 
this (see Frag. Z 2 and 11-14). For his use of Ptolemy's (really Theon's) value for the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, see Neugebauer, pp. 96-97. 


Z 2. Al-Hashimi 95v:17-96r:14. 

As for al-Fazári, he took the cycles which were mentioned by the Indians, (using) а 
four-hundredth part (of an hour). He mentioned it, and put it at the beginning of his 
book, (Zij al-Sindhind) al-kabir; then he mentioned the statement (concerning) the one 
two-hundredth part. 

But when he saw the Sindhind, and the people's need for it, and the length of its 
operations in multiplication and division, and the tedious nature of the computations, 
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he abridged it in a chapter (525), in which no one had preceded him. He expressed the 
cycles in sexagesimals, and so organized it in (sexagesimal) places (bib). He extracted 
from them the motions of the planets in (saura) days, from (one) day up to 60 days. 
He extracted the mean planetary positions from these days, because he divided the 
cycles of each planet by 60 and set the remainder which did not contain 60 in another 
(sexagesimal) place until he arrived finally by this method at his objective. He said: 
it is imagined that each planet rotates in the heaven one (integer number of) rotation(s) 
during all the days of the (world-)year; and the number of (sexagesimal) places which 
came out for him from his division—such as degrees, minutes, and seconds—is named 
for the last place among the digits of this division, and its place according to the name 
of the fraction which is at its place. 

Then he performed operations with the cycles, operations which are related to those 
which come out of these operations; and no one preceded him in this subject. He com- 
posed a treatise for each section in astronomical calculation, explaining in it these 
difficulties. Then (he wrote) a treatise about the operation; and it is said that no one in 
his time was his equal in (the domain of) Islàm. This book was the last book he composed, 
as is said, because he classified many zij'es, Arabic and Persian. 

Не put in his гі) shortened tables; and he divided (the arguments of) the sine, the decli- 
nation, and the equation (tables) according to half-degrees, according to their magnitudes 
among the Persians, as a matter of convention, not for the sake of amelioration. He set 
up the equation (tables) of his 22 according to the Persian division in their equation 
(tables), but (he put) the apogees and nodes according to the Sindhind. 


CoMMENTARY 


With this whole passage compare the discussion of the Sindhind in al-Mas'üdi (T'anbih, 
ed. pp. 220-23, trans. pp. 293-96). For the year-length—6,5;15,30;22,30 days—see 
Ya‘qub Frag. Z 1, and al-Hashimi (95v:4-5 and 109v:14-16), who ascribes it to the 
Sindhind; cf. also the table on f. 9 of Esc. Ar. 927. It is another expression of the fact 
that 4,320,000,000 sidereal years equal 1,577,916,450,000 days, for which see Frag. Z 5 
and 8 1, al-Ya^qübi (Ta’rikh, 1, 86-87), and The Thousands of Abū Ma‘shar (рр. 30-34). 
The fraction 1/200 in place of 1/400 gives а year of 6,5;15,30,45 days, or 1,577,916,900,000 
days in а Кайра; see also al-Hàshimi (95v:7-9). Abraham ibn Ezra (p. 75) erroneously 
ascribes to the Sindhind a year of 365} days and } hour (= 6,5;15,30 days). 

The second paragraph refers to a work in which al-Fazàri gave tables of the mean 
motions of the planets for 1 to 60 saura days; 1,0 to 6,0 saura days (6,0 saura days 
equal one year); 1 to 60 years; and 60 to some unknown multiple of 60 years. For the 
details of his computation, see the commentary on al-Hashimi (95у :19-96г:14). Assuming 
that this second zij is the Zij ‘ald sini al-Arab, it must have contained tables for con- 
verting Sindhind dates into Hijra dates; see Frag. Z 9, al.Hàshimi 134r:18-134v:14, 
and 8444 al-Andalusi (ed. p. 60, trans. p. 117). Al-Mas'üdi (Tanbih, ed. p. 199, trans. 
pp. 266-68) lists al-Fazári with al-Farghani, Yahyà ibn abi Mansür, al-Khwaàrizmi, 
Habash, Masha’allah, Muhammad ibn Khalid al-Marwarrüdhi, Abū Ma'shar Ja'far 
ibn Muhammad al-Balkhi, Ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabart, al-Hasan ibn al-Khasib, Muham- 
mad ibn Jabir al-Battàni, al-Nayrizi, “and others" as having referred to the eras of 
Nabonassar, Philip, the Hijra, and Yazdijird. 
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On the use of intervals of 0;30° in the column of arguments, see Frag. Z 1. For al- 
Fazari’s use of the equations of the Zij al-Shah, see Frag. Z 11-14; but for his adherence 
to the Sindhind positions of the apogees and nodes, see Frag. 7 5. 


Z 3. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 351-52, trans. Vol. 2, p. 15. 

It is one of the conditions of а kalpa that in it the planets, with their apogees and 
nodes, must unite in 0? of Aries, i.e. in the point of the vernal equinox. Therefore, 
each planet makes within a kalpa a certain number of complete revolutions or cycles. 
These revolutions of the planets, as known through the Zij (es) of al-Fazári and Ya^qüb 
ibn Тагід, were derived from an Indian who came to Baghdàd as а member of the 
political mission which Sind sent to the Caliph, al-Mansür, in А.н.154 (24 Dec. 770-12 
Dec. 771). If we compare these secondary statements with the primary statements of 
the Indians, we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not known to me. Is their 
origin due to the translation of al-Fazári and Ya‘qib ? or to the dictation of that Indian? 
or to the fact that afterwards these computations have been corrected by Brahmagupta, 
or someone else? 


COMMENTARY 


This is Етар. Z 5 of Ya'qüb; cf. also al-Hashimi (93v:14-18), al-Ya'qübi (Ta’rikh, 
1, 86), Abraham ibn Ezra (pp. 88-89), and The Thousands of Abū Ma'shar (pp. 33- 
34). 


Z 4. Al-Birüni, India, ed. р. 356, trans. Vol. 2, pp. 18-19. 

We meet in this context (i.e. the difference between a caturyuga of 4,320,000 years 
and a Каїра of 4,320,000,000 years) with а curious cireumstance. Evidently al-Fazàri 
and Ya‘qiib sometimes heard from their Indian master to this effect, that his calculation 
of the revolutions of the planets was that of the great Siddhánta, while Aryabhata reck- 
oned with a one-thousandth part of it. They apparently did not understand him properly, 
and imagined that dryabhata (arjabhad) means "а thousandth part." 


COMMENTARY 


This if Frag. Z 6 of Ya'qüb. The Zij al-Sindhind al-saghir seems to have used а 
caturyuga instead of a kalpa; see Frag. S 3. 


Z 5. Al-Birüni, India, ed. рр. 352-53, trans. Vol. 2, р. 16 (cf. ed. pp. 354-55, trans. 
Vol. 2, pp. 17-18). (I have rearranged the table.) 


COMMENTARY 


See the commentary on Frag. Z 1 of Ya'qüb; these parameters are ascribed to the 
Sindhind by al-Hashimi (104r:16-105v:8; cf. 107v:23-108r: 23). See also The Thousands 
of Abi Ma‘shar (pp. 31-37). For the motions of the apogees and nodes in the Sindhind, 
see al-Hashimi (114v:5—7; see also 117r:23-117v:2), al-Birüni (Chronology, ed. р. 9, 
trans. p. 11), and Abraham ibn Ezra (pp. 77—78 and 109). The motion of the fixed stars 
equals the Ptolemaic value of precession—1? every 100 years. 
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Brahmagupta al-Fazari 


Sun 4,320,000,000 4,320,000,000 
Its apogee 480 480 
Moon 57,753,300,000 57,753,300,000 
Its apogee 488,105,858 488,105,858 
Its node 232,311,168 232,312,138 
Mars 2,296,828,522 209652803 
Its а 292 

Its uode 267 207 
Mercury 17,936,998,984 17,936,998,984 
Its apogee 332 332 
Its node 521 521 
Jupiter 364,226,455 364,226,455 
Its apogee 855 855 
Its node 63 63 
Venus 7,022,389,492 7,022,389,492 
Its apogee 653 653 
Its node 893 893 
Saturn 146,567,298 146,569,284 
Its apogee 41 41 
Its node 584 584 
Fixed stars —————— 120,000 


Z 6. Ibn Masri f. 47. 
The mean (motions) are extracted from their (the planets') revolutions in the world- 
years, elevated to years after years, as was done by al-Fazari in the Sindhind al-kabir. 


COMMENTARY 


This fragment indicates that al Fazari, in his Zij al Sindhind al-kabir as well as in 
his Zij ‘ala sini al-‘Arab (see Frag. Z 2), tabulated the mean motions of the planets 
year by year, and therefore presumably month by month and day by day. What number 
of collected years he may have used can only be guessed at; Ya‘qiib (Frag. Z 1) used 
10. 


Z 1. Al Hashimi 97r:1-3. 

Не (Abi Ma'shar) (also) put in it (the Zij al-hazdrat) a chapter on the altitude and 
depression of the heaven(s), but it does not agree with what was mentioned about it 
by Theon and Yahya ibn abi Mansür, nor what was done about it by al-Fazari and 
Habash, nor what is mentioned in the Arkand. 


COMMENTARY 


This probably refers to the matter of planetary distances, which is dealt with by 
Ya'qüb (Frag. T 1-3); see also Frag. S 3 below and The Thousands of Abi Ma‘shar 
(p. 56). 


7 8. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 360-61, trans. Vol. 2, p. 23. 

As regards adhimdsa (adimásah), the word means "the first month," for ádi means 
“beginning.” In the books of Ya'qüb ibn Tariq and al-Fazari this name is written 
padamasah (read malamdsah, for Sanskrit malamdsa). Pad means “end,” and it is 
possible that the Indians call the leap month by both names; but the reader must be 


aware that these two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian words, and 
that there is no reliance on their tradition. 
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COMMENTARY 


This is Frag. T 5 of Ya‘qib. 


7 9. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 128, trans. Vol. 1, р. 165. 
Al-Fazari in his 2ij uses the word pala in place of a minute of the days; I have not 
found this meaning for it in the books of the nation (of Indians), but they use it in 
the sense of "correction" (ta'dil). 


COMMENTARY 


The word pala in Sanskrit astronomical texts is one of the normal terms for a minute 
(= sixtieth) of а ghattkà; the latter is a sixtieth of а nychthemeron. The Sanskrit word 
signifying “correction” or “equation” is phala. Al-Birüni is not displaying an advanced 
knowledge of jyotihsastra in this passage. 


2 10. Al-Hashimi 100r: 4-6. 
For anyone who wants that determination (I mean of the base), and what I have 
presented, verily the best of tables for this purpose is the Mujarrad Table, made up for 
210 years. Indeed, al-Fazari and Habash and Abū Ma'shar put it in their zij'es. 


COMMENTARY 


Al-Fazári's use of the Mujarrad Table for determining the week-day in the Arabic 
calendar supports the conjecture that he, and not his father, was the author of the 
24] ‘ala sini al-^Arab. The Mujarrad Table is found in both of the zij'es of Habash 
(Yeni Cami 784 f. 86v and Berlin 5750 f. 16; cf. al-Birüni, Chronology, ed. p. 198, trans. 
р. 179), and in the Zij al-mumtahan of Yahya ibn abi Mansür (Esc. Ar. 927 f. 18). The 
table is, of course, simply the normal Arabic 30 year cycle of 10,631 days multiplied 
by 7. But Yahya intercalates in the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fourth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-ninth years of every 
30-year period, while Habash intercalates in the third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
sixteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fourth, twenty-seventh, and thirtieth. It is 
Yahya’s pattern which is followed by al-Khwarizmi (вее NO 2795 f. 65v); therefore, I 
assume that it was the pattern of al-Fazari, and transcribe Yahya’s Mujarrad Table (see 
facing page). 


Z 11. Al-Birüni, On Transits, 24:17-25:3. 

As for the amount ascribed to the Sindhind, with Yas‘ al-Ma’miini’s addition to it, 
it (the maximum equation of the Sun) is 2;11°. It is this that al-Fazari made use of in 
subtracting from the sine of the argument of the Sun (ап eighth) of it, and in doubling 
the sine of the argument of the Moon to obtain their equations. And thus the maximum 
equation of the Sun comes out equal to 2;11,15°, and that of the Moon equal to 5°; 
and that is as though the total sine were 150 minutes. 


CoMMENTARY 


Yas'à al-Ma’miini seems to be an error; but the procedure ascribed to al-Fazari is 
all right, as: 


150 x | = 1314 = 2;11,15°, 
and 
150 x 2 = 300 = 5°. 
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Y DY D Y D Y D Y D Y D Y D M D 
1 6 31 4 61 2 91 1 121 5 151 3 181 1 al-Muharram 0 
2 3 32 1 02 6 92 4 122 2 152 7 182 65 аг 2 
з 1 33 6 63 4 93 2 123 7 153 5 183 3 Rabi al-awwal 3 
4 5 34 3 04 1 94 0 124 4 154 2 184 7 Rabi‘ alàkhar 5 
5 2 35 7 65 5 95 3 125 1 155 6 185 4° Jumādā al-ülà 6 
6 7 36 5 66 3 96 1 126 6 156 4 186 2 Jumādā al-ukhrā 1 
т 4 3 2 бт 7 97 5 127 3 157 1 187 6 Rajab 2 
8 2 38 7 68 5 98 3 128 1 158 6 188 4° Sha‘ban 4 
9 6 39 4 09 2 99 7 129 5 159 3 189 1 Ramadan 5 

10 3 40 1 70 6 100 4 #180 2 160 7 190 5 Shawwal 7 

1 1 41 6 71 4 101 2 131 7 161 5 191 3 DhüalQeda 1 

12 5 42 3 72 1 102 6 132 4 162 2 192 7  Dhüal.Hijja 3 

13 2 43 7 73 5 103 3 133 1 163 6 193 4 

14 7 44 5 7 3 104 1 134 6 164 4 194 2 

15 4 45 2 75 7 105 5 185 3 165 1 195 6 

l6 1 46 6 76 4 106 2 136 7 166 5 196 3 

17 6 47 4 #77 2 107 7 137 5 167 3 197 1 

18 3 48 1 78 6 108 4 138 2 168 7 198 65 

19 1 49 6 79 4 109 2 139 7 169 65 199 3 

20 5 50 3 80 1 110 6 140 4 170 2 200 7 

21 2 51 7 81 65 11 3 14141 1 171 6 200 4 

22 7 52 5 82 3 12 1 142 6 172 4 202 2 

23 4 53 2 83 7 118 5 148 3 173 1 203 6 

24 1 54 6 84 4 14 2 144 7 174 5 204 3 

25 6 55 4 85 2 115 7 145 5 175 3 205 1 

20 3 56 1 86 6 116 4 146 2 176 7 206 5 

27 1 57 6 87 4 17 2 147 "7 17 5 207 3 

28 5 58 3 88 1 118 6 148 4 178 2 208 7 

20 2 5 37^ 89 5 119 3 149 1 179 6 209 4 

30 7 6 5 90 3 120 1 150 6 180 4 210 2 

a l ms. b 2 ms. с 1 ms. d 5 ms. e 3 ms. f 2 ms. 


Cf. Frag. Z 12, 13, and 15. Al-Jayhani, quoted by al-Birüni (On Transits 23:17-24:1), 
says that the maximum equation of the Sun in the Zij al-Sindhind is 2;10,46,40°; cf. 
the 2;10,31° of the Paitaémahasiddhanta (see the commentary on Frag. Z 7 of Уай). 


Z 12. Al-Birüni, On Transits 25:9-17. 

And there was mentioned in some of the books a story about al-Fazari regarding the 
equation of the Sun, where he multiplies the sine of its argument in the kardaja's of 
the Sindhind by 105 and divides the product by 2,616; and that in the kardaja’s of 
Aryabhata by 7 and divides the product by 180. In the case of the equation of the 
Moon he multiplies the sine of its argument in the kardaja’s of the Sindhind by 10 and 
divides the product by 109 (read tis‘a for the text's sab‘a); and that in the kardaja’s of 
Aryabhata by 10 and divides the product by 116 (ed. has 117). 


CoMMENTARY 


R for the Sindhind, as is noted by al-Birüni (On Transits 27:1-3), is the same as in 
Brahmagupta's Brahmasphufasiddhanta (2,5)—namely, 3,270 (see Frag. Z 16); then its 
maximum equations of the Sun and Moon, according to al-Fazari’s rule, will be: for the 
Sun: 


3270 x #25; = 1314 = 2;11,15°, 
and for the Moon: 
3270 x 195 = 300 = 5°. 
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These two values are precisely equivalent to those in Frag. Z 11. Al-Fazari’s formula for 
computing the equation of the Sun is also given precisely in the form it has here in 
al-Birüni's Rasa^il 1, p. 133, with an example in which the sine of the Sun’s argument is 
1,635; 1,635 is the eighth sine in Brahmagupta's table, corresponding to an arc of 30°. 
The values 2;11,15? and 5? are not the values of the Paitāmahasiddhānta, the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta, or the Zij al-Shah; see the commentary on Frag. Z 7 of Ya/qüb. 

The second part of these rules indicates that al-Fazari had some knowledge of а work 
of Aryabhata; and in the Aryabhatiya В, = 3,438. Then, for the Sun: 


3438 x + = 13345 = 2;13,42°; 
and for the Moon: 
3438 x 34% = 29611 z 4;56,23° 
In all cases, since it is assumed that 


circumference of the epicycle 


Emax =Rx 360° 


we can easily compute the underlying values of the circumferences of the epicycles. 
These are: 
Al-Fazari Aryabhata 
Sun 1419 ж 14;27° 14° 
Moon 33125 Я 33;1,50° 3l x 31;2° 


In fact, the circumferences of the epicycles of the Sun and Moon according to the Aryab- 
hatiya (Daéagitikà 8) are 13:30? and 31;30°; the first of these would have yielded the 
formula: 


Emax = 3438 х d 
and the second: 
Emax = 3438 x gg. 


Since al-Fazari does not use the fractions 12; and цу, it is clear that he did not use the 
Aryabhatiya; rather, he started with the values for the circumferences of the epicycles 
14° and 31° (the fraction 510; represents an approximation). Precisely these values are 
found in the drdharatrika system of astronomy which Aryabhata developed in a lost. 
work, and it is from Aryabhata’s lost work, then, that al-Fazari has derived his rules. 
However, it is not absolutely necessary to assume that he also found the value В = 3,438 
in this lost work of Aryabhata. 


Z 13. Al-Birüni, On Transits, 30:19-31:5. 

And the rule of al-Fazari is proportional to these quantities. He suggests in the case 
of Saturn to multiply the sum of the sine (of the argument) and its tenth and (one third 
of its tenth and) one-sixth of its tenth by 3; and for Jupiter to double the sun of the 
sine and one-fifth of its tenth; and for Mars to multiply the sum of the sine and its 
tenth and a sixth of its tenth by 4; and for Venus to diminish from the sine one-tenth 
of it; and for Mercury to add to the sine three-fifths of it. 
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COMMENTARY 


These rules for obtaining the equations of the center, like those in Frag. Z 11 and 165, 
employ the value В = 150. The maximum equations of the planets then are: 


Saturn (150 + 589 + 159 + 189) x 3 = 837,30? 
Jupiter (150 + 199) x 2 = 5,6? 
Mars (150 + 250 + 150) x 4 =11;10° 
Venus (150 — 482) = 2;15° 
Mercury (150 + 48°) = 4° 


For these values ої the maximum equations, вее the commentary on Frag. Z 7 of Ya‘qub. 
The rule for Venus is applied to the Sun by al-Hashimi (119г:12-14), and the resulting 
equation (Emax = 2;15^) ascribed to the Zij al-Shah and the Zij al-Sindhind; cf. Frag. Z 
16. 


Z 14. Al-Birüni, On Transits 54:5-14. 

In the Zij al-Shah it (the maximum equation of the anomaly) is 5;44? for Saturn, ... 
for Jupiter 10;52°,... for Mars 40;31° (ed. has 41;30°), ... for Venus 47;11°...and 
for Mercury 21;307.... But al-Fazari and al-Khwarizmi have them like what is in the 
Zij al-Shah, since it is the Indian way. 


CoMMENTARY 
See the commentary on Frag. Z 8 of Ya'qüb. 


2 15. Al-Birüni, Rasa@il 1, р. 120. 

On the explanation of the equation by computation, Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari 
in the Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir (al-kathir in the ed.). 

He says: “We multiply the sine of the argument by £ of the base (asl) and divide the 
product by 60; there results the side (ФІ). We multiply the cosine of the argument by $ 
of the base (asl) and divide the product by 60; we add the result to R if the argument 
is less than а quadrant, but subtract it from R (if the argument is greater than a quad- 
rant). This sine of addition or subtraction is a side (dil‘) for it (the triangle)." The 
operation proceeds as we have described according to the opinion of al-Bustàni and 
al-Hashimi; it is exactly identical and does not differ at all. Therefore we substitute for 
the remainder what was said here. 


COMMENTARY 
The method of the Sindhind according to al-Bustàni (al-Battüni?) and al-Hashimi 
will be found in Frag. S 2; see Kennedy and Muruwwa (p. 116). The only difference 
between that method and this one is that al-Fazàri substitutes $ x чу = тіс for 
1/R; вее al-Birüni (Rasdil 1, pp. 156-57). This demonstrates that R = 150 in at least 
some passages of the Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir; cf. Frag. Z 11, 13, and 25. 


Z 16. Al-Birüni, Rasd^il 1, рр. 177-78. 

As for what we said on the authority of al-Fazàri, R in the kardaja's of al-Sindhind 
is 3,270, and its ratio to 134 which are the minutes of the maximum equation (of the 
Sun) is like the ratio of 1,635 to 67. According to this ratio is set down the ratio of the 
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sine of the argument to its equation in principle, not in fact as his words indicate. If 
it were, one would instruct one to multiply the sine of the argument in these kardaja’s 
by 134 or by 67 and to divide the product by 3,270 or by 1,035, so that, according to 
this principle and basis, the equation should result. 


COMMENTARY 


It appears from this that al-Fazári used the common rule: 


; ; maximum equation 
equation — sine of argument x PER 


at least in computing the solar equation. The formula (the “method of sines") and the 
value for the maximum equation (2;14°) occur in the árdharátrika system and in the 
Zij al-Shah; al-Fazàri has simply thrown in the Braéhmasphutasiddhdanta’s value of R. 
This passage, of course, contradicts Frag. Z 11 and Z 12. But, that the maximum 
equation of the Sun equals 2;14? according to the Indians is stated by Abraham ibn Ezra 
(p. 78); cf. also al-Hashimi cited in the commentary on Frag. 7 13, who takes it to be 
2;15°. 


Z 17. Al-Birüni, Tahdid пійдуаі al-amakin, ed. pp. 211-12, trans. р. 177. 

However al-Fazàri has mentioned in his zij that the Indians consider the cireum- 
ference of the earth to be 6,600 farsakh’s, where a farsakh is 16,000 cubits. He mentioned 
also that Hermes considered it to be 9,000 farsakh’s, where a farsakh is 12,000 cubits. 
So the share of one degree out of 360°, according to the Indians, is 184 farsakh’s; if 
each of them is three miles, then one degree would be equal to 55 miles, where each mile 
is 5,333] cubits. But, according to Hermes, it would be 25 farsakh’s which are equal 
to 75 miles, where each mile is 4,000 cubits. Then al-Fazari claimed that some sages 
estimated each degree to be equivalent to 100 miles, and hence their estimate of the 
circumference of the earth would be 12,000 farsakh’s. 


CoMMENTARY 

That the circumference of the earth is 6,600 farsakh’s (which equal 3,300 yojana’s) 
is stated (in yojana’s) by Lalla (Sisyadhivrddhidatantra I 1,56; see also Frag. 8 3); 
Aryabhata (Dasagitika 5) gives it as 3,29817 yojana’s. The latter value has been traced 
through the Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir and the Zij al-Sindhind al-saghir (see Frag. S 3) 
to the Bhigoladhydya (7) of the Mahasiddhanta (7) (see Frag. T 1-2 of Ya‘qiib). The 
value 3,300 (= 6,600) here attested for al-Fazari, then, is probably a rounding; but 
al-Ya‘qibi (Ta’rikh, 1, 85) says that, according to the Indians, the diameter of the 
earth ів 2,100 farsakh’s, its circumference 6,300 (sic!) farsakh’s of which each one equals 
16,000 cubits. 

Hermes’ 9,000 farsakh’s equal 108,000,000 cubits or 270,000 stadia. I do not know of 
another occurrence of exactly this value, but it lies between Archimedes’ 300,000 stadia 
and Eratosthenes’ 250,000 (see Bunbury, 1, 620-21). On al-Fazári's use of Hermes, see 
Frag. Z 18. 


2 18. Y&qut, Mu‘jam, ed. vol. 1, р. 27, trans. p. 42. 
Abi al-Rayh&n (al-Birüni) said: “Hermes upheld this (Persian) division (of the in- 
habited world into 7 kishwars), according to that which Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
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al-Fazari attributed to him in his zij. Since Hermes was one of the ancients, it appears 
that in his time no other division was used; otherwise, matters pertaining to mathe- 
matics and astronomy were more particularly within the province of Hermes.” Abū 
al-Rayhàn continued: "'al-Fazári added, ‘each kishwar is 700 farsakh’s by 700 farsakh’s.’”’ 


COMMENTARY 


This quotation from al-Birini, like Frag. Z 17, demonstrates al-Fazàri's use of a 
Persian source which passed under the name of Hermes. There are many descriptions of 
the kishwar’s; for brevity’s sake I refer only to al-Birüni (Tafhim, р. 142, and Tahdid, 
ed. pp. 135-36, trans. рр. 101-102). It should be noted that Ibn al-Fakih (p. 7) reports: 
“Hermes asserts that the length of each clime is 700 farsakh’s by 700”; the same dimen- 
sions for each clime are attributed to the Indians by al-Ya‘qubi (Ta’rikh, 1, 85). 


Z 19. Al-Birüni, Tahdid nihàyàt al-amükin, ed. p. 157, trans. p. 121. 

When a comparison was made between the two systems (i.e., eastern and western), 
it was found that the longitude of one and the same place, as determined by the easterners, 
exceeds the supplement of its longitude, as determined by the westerners, by 10°. 
Al-Fazàri assumes in his гі) that the difference is 13;30°. 


COMMENTARY 
According to Frag. Z 20, al-Fazari places the longitude of Вагаћ at 190;50° East of 
the Western Isles; the difference, then, between his longitudes and those of Ptolemy 
should be 10;50° rather than 13;30°. Evidently, the manuscript of either the Tahdid 


or the Qaniin is erroneous, or else al-Birüni's knowledge of al-Fazari’s 22 has improved 
between the composition of the Tahdid in 1025 and that of the Qānün in 1031. The latter 
explanation seems the better, as al-Birüni only displays an extensive acquaintance with 
al-Fazàri in his later works. 


Z 20. Al-Birüni, Al-Qaniin al- Mas'üdi, 2, 547. 

Localities along the equator, possessing no latitude. 

1. The island Lanka (lanka), called in books the Cupola of the earth. 
Long. 100;50° Lat. 0;0° 

2. Tàrah (read Bàrah), which al-Fazàri and Ya'qüb ibn Tariq mention. 
Long. 190;50? Lat. 0;0° 

3. Yamakoti (jamküt) at the Eastern extremity, which is called Yamkard (jamakard) 

according to the Persians; there is no building beyond it according to the Indians. 

Long. 190;0? Lat. 0;0° 


COMMENTARY 


This is Frag. Z 3 of Ya‘qib. The Sindhind, according to al-Hashimi (9Зу:8—14), 
seems to have placed Bàrah 90? East of the Cupola of the earth (on the meridian of 
Ujjain), which in turn lay 90? East of Thule (bula) in the Green Sea; cf. also The Thousands 
of Abü Ma'shar (p. 45). 
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Z 21. Al-Birüni, India, ed. p. 259, trans. Vol. 1, рр. 303-304. 

Yamakoti is, according to Ya^qub and al-Fazàri, the country where is the city Tàrah 
(read Bàrah) within a sea. I have not found the slightest trace of this name (i.e. Barah) 
in Indian literature. As kot? means “castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the word 
reminds me ої Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, had been built by Kayka‘us 
or Jam in the most remote East, behind the sea. 


COMMENTARY 
This is Frag. Z 4 of Ya'qüb. 


Z 22. Al-Hamdani, 1, 45. 

The latitude of Makka according to al-Fazàri is 231 degrees, ... and its longitude 
according to al-Fazari is 116? from the East.... Al.Fazàri says that its (Madina’s) 
latitude is 30? except for a fraction, and this is not found. And he says that the longitude 
of Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem) is 127°, and its latitude 315 degrees. 


COMMENTARY 
This passage along with Frag. Z 20 indicates that al-Fazàrl included a table of the 
longitudes of famous cities in one of his zijes. 


Z 23. Al-Mas'udi, Murūj al-dhahab, 2nd ed., 2, 376-78. 

We think that we should finish this chapter with a summary of the extents of the 
kingdoms and of how close to or far from each other they are according to the caleulation 
of al-Fazàri, the author of a Kitab al-zij and of a Qasida fi hay'àt al-nujiim wa al-falak 
(Poem on the Forms of the Stars and of the Sphere). Strength is with Allàh! 

Al-Fazàri said that the administration of the Commander of the Faithful (extends) 
from Farghàna and the furthest part of Khuràsàn to Tanja (Tangier) in the West 
(453,700 farsakh’s, and from the Bab al-abwàb (Darband) to Judda (Jidda) 700 farsakh’s, 
and from the Bab to Baghdad 300 farsakh’s, and from Makka фо Judda 38 miles. 

The administration of Sin (China) in the East 31,000 farsakh’s by 11,000 farsakh’s. 
The administration of Hind (India) in the East 11,000 farsakh’s by 7,000 farsakh’s. 
The administration of Tabbat (Tibet) 500 farsakh's by 230 farsakh's. 

The administration of the Kabul Shah 400 farsakh's by 60 farsakh’s. 

The administration of the Tughuzghuz (Toghuzghuz or Toquz-Oghuz) among the Turks 

1,000 farsakh’s by 500 farsakh’s. 

The administration of the Turks by the Khàqàn 700 farsakh’s by 500 farsakh’s. 

The administration of the Khazars and Alans 700 farsakh’s by 300 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Burjàn (the Bulgars) 1,500 farsakh’s by 300 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Şaqāliba (the Slavs) 3,500 farsakh’s by 700 farsakh's. 

The administration of the Romans in Qustantiniya (Constantinople) 5,000 farsakh’s 
by 420 farsakh's. 

The administration of Rümiya (Rome) of the Romans 3,000 farsakh’s by 700 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Andalus by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu'áwiya 300 farsakh’s by 80 
farsakh’s. 

The administration of Idris al-Fatimi 1,200 farsakh’s by 120 farsakh’s. 

The administration of the coast of Sijilmása by the Bani al-Muntasir 400 farsakh’s by 

80 farsakh’s. 
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The administration of Anbiya 2,500 farsakh’s by 600 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Ghana, the land of gold, 1,000 farsakh’s by 80 farsakh’s. 

The administration ої Warām 200 farsakh’s by 80 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Nakhla 120 farsakh’s by 60 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Wah 60 farsakh’s by 40 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Buja 200 farsakh’s by 80 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Nüba (Nubia) by al-Najàshi (the Ethiopian king) in the West 
1,500 farsakh’s by 400 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Zanj in the East 7,600 farsakh’s by 500 farsakh’s. 

The administration of Istülà by Ahmad ibn al-Muntasir 400 farzakh’s by 250 farsakh’s. 
In longitude (the inhabited world extends) 78,480 farsakh’s, in latitude 25,250 farsakh’s. 


COMMENTARY 

This is one of the earliest lists of countries in an Arabie source and clearly reflects the 
political situation of around 788. For ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya ruled Andalusia 
from 756 to 788; the Banü Muntasir, whom Nallino (p. 212) identifies with the Banü 
Midrar, began to reign at Sijilmasa in са. 786; and Idris al-Fatimi ruled in Morocco from 
788 to 793. Moreover, the Kabul Shahs were driven from Kabul some time between 
775 and 809; and, if the Toquz-Oghuz are the Sha-t^o Turks as suggested by Barthold 
(pp. 89-90) rather than the Uighurs (see Dunlop, p. 39), they were suppressed by the 
Tibetans in 790 (Pelliot, pp. 60 and 121). Therefore, if this fragment comes from the 
Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir, that work was written after Ya'qub's Tarkib al-aflak, which 
was probably composed in 777/78. Hence I conclude that the fragment most likely comes 
from al-Fazàri's other zij. This conjecture is supported by the fact that the dimensions 


given here outrageously contradict the circumference of the earth in Frag. Z 17 and 24. 


Z 24. Al-Birüni, India, ed. рр. 267-68, trans. Vol. 1, pp. 314-15. 

As for the calculation of the deáantara (dishantar: longitudinal difference) from the 
latitudes of two cities, al-Fazàrl teaches in his zij: “Add together the squares of the 
sines of the latitudes of the two cities, and find the root of the sum; this is the portion 
(Missa). Then square the difference between these two sines and add it to the portion. 
Multiply the sum by 8 and divide the product by 377; there results the ‘lofty’ (ја а) 
distance between the two (cities). Then multiply the difference between the two latitudes 
by the yojana's of the circumference of the earth, and divide the product by 360." Tt 
is known that this is to convert the difference between the two latitudes measured in 
degrees and minutes into that measured in yojana's. He says: “Subtract the square 
of the quotient from the square of the ‘lofty’ distance, and find the (square) root of the 
remainder; these are the straight yojana’s.” It is evident that this (latter) is the differ- 
ence between the meridians of the two cities on the circle of latitude; from this one 
knows that the “lofty” distance is the distance between the two cities. 


COMMENTARY 
As al-Birüni remarks, this procedure is erroneous, and I do not find such & method 
in Sanskrit texts. If the sine of the latitude of one city be denominated a, that of the 
other b, and the longitudinal difference c, the formula amcunts to: 


8 y? circumference? 
9: == - p»? Реле LT. = pairte 
a= (va + b? + a? — b?) x 35) (e b) x STET ) 
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Since the term—(a — b) x circumference/360—represents the yojana's of the distance 
between the points where the two parallels of latitude intersect а parallel of longitude, 
and since с is the yojana’s of distance between the points where the two parallels of 
longitude intersect a parallel of latitude, the first term—( Va? + b? + a? — b?) х абз 
—must be the yojana’s of direct distance between the two cities. But of course this 
direct distance has no relationship with the respective latitudes of the two cities, and 
the constant 33; (= 1:474) cannot be explained. The circumference of the earth, accord- 
ing to al-Fazari, is 6,5975; farsakh’s; see Frag. Z 17 and S 3. 

. In Brahmasphutasiddhanta 1, 36-37 (cf. also Mahabhaskariya 2, 3-4 and Frag. S 3) 
is found the following rule: “Тһе circumference of the earth is 5,000 (yojana’s). Multiply 
this by the difference between the latitudes, and divide (the product) by 360; the square 
of the longitudinal difference (desdéntara) (from the prime meridian) is diminished by the 
square of that quotient. The daily progress (of the planet) multiplied by the square-root 
of the remainder and divided by the cireumference of the earth is taken in minutes of 
arc; the result is negative to the east of the north-south line running through Ujjayini, 
positive to the west." Here the first value computed is parallel to the (a — b) x 
circumference 

360 

into minutes of arc; the desdntara, however, is computed from the difference in ghatika’s 
between the time of an eclipse computed for the prime meridian and the time of the 
same eclipse observed at one's locality. 


of al-Fazàri, and the final value is the c of the previous formula converted 


Z 25. Al-Birüni, On Shadows, 51:9—52:19. 

And when one puts together the operations of the workers in this field about that, 
the routes they traveled and the numbers they put will not remain hidden, as is the 
case with Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazàri, Ya‘qib ibn Tariq, Muhammad ibn Misa 
al-Khwarizmi, Habash al-Hàsib, Abū Ma'shar al-Balkhi, al-Fadl ibn Nadim al-Nayrizi, 
Muhammad ibn Jabir al-Battàni, and Abi al-Wafa’ al-Buzjàni. All of these explained 
in their zij'es that, if the shadow is squared and the gnomon is squared and the (square) 
root of their sum is taken, it will be the cosecant. . .. And when the cosecant is deter- 
mined for all of them, some of them proceed to the cosine of the altitude, and some to 
the sine of the altitude itself. ... However, those who proceed toward the sine of the 
altitude itself divide by the cosecant the product of the gnomon and the total sine. . . . 
However, al-Fazari, al-Khwarizmi, Ya‘qib ibn Tariq, Abū Ma‘shar, and the author of 
the Zij al-Shah prescribe the division of 1,800 by the cosecant, and it is the product of 
150 multiplied by 12. 


COMMENTARY 
This is Frag. К 1 of Ya‘qub. 


S 1. Al-Birüni, India, ed. pp. 309-10, trans. Vol. 1, р. 368. 

And our authorities (aghab) call them (the days of а kalpa) “the days of the Sindhind"* 
or "the days of the world"; they are 1,577,916,450,000—in solar years 4,320,000,000; 
in lunar years 4,452,775,;000 in years of which each consists of 360 civil days 
4,383,101,250; and in divya (diba) years 12,000,000. 
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COMMENTARY 


The number of synodic months in а kalpa is 53,433,300,000 (cf. Frag. Z 5); а twelfth 
of this is 4,452,775,000, which then is the number of lunar years. Similarly, 
1,577,916,450,000 divided by 360 equals 4,383,101,250. A divya day is a revolution of 
the Sun (Brahmasphutasiddhanta 1, 25); so a divya year is 360 solar years, and there 
are 12,000,000 divya years in a kalpa. 

For the days in а kalpa, see also al-Ya‘qibi (Ta’rtkh, 1, 86), Ibn al-Muthannà (р. 152 
Hebrew, рр. 105-106 Latin) Abraham ibn Ezra (pp. 88-89), and The Thousands of 
Abii Ma‘shar (p. 31); the intervals in days from the beginning of the Каїра to various 
epochs will be found in a text published in The Thousands of Aba Ma'shar (p. 34, fn.) 
and in al-Hàshimi (108v:4—7). 


S 2. Al-Birüni, Казіб'її 1, pp. 118-19. 

On the explanation of the equation by computation, Muhammad ibn Jabir al-Bustani 
(al-Battani?) mentioned this in his гі), and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Hashimi 
also explained it in two places in his Kitab talil li- Zij al- Khwárizmi without any proofs; 
in one of these two (places) he declared: “Computation of the equation according to 
the opinion of al-Sindhind. 

“We multiply the sine of the argument by the base (asl) and divide the product by В; 
there results then a side (of the triangle) (dil*). We multiply the cosine of the argument 
by the base (asl) and divide the product by E; we add the result to R if the argument is 
less than 90°, or we subtract it from R if the argument is greater than 90°. Then we 
multiply whatever results from the addition or subtraction by itself, and we add to the 
product of the multiplication of the side (dil*) by itself. We take the square root of the 
sum, and this is the hypotenuse (qufr). Then we multiply the side (dil*) by Е and divide 
the product by the hypotenuse (qufr); there resuits the sine of the equation. 

“As for what concerns the second part, we add the square of the base (asl) to В? 
and take the square root of the sum; this is the hypotenuse (gufr). Then we multiply 
the base (asl) by R and divide the product by the hypotenuse (уш); there results the 
sine of the equation." 


COMMENTARY 


In terms of Indian astronomy, the base (asl) is the radius of the epicycle (for T 


the Indians normally substitute the circumference of the epicycle divided by 360); the 
side (dil*) is the bhujaphala; R + the cosine of the argument is the kotiphala; and the 
hypotenuse (qutr) is the karna. Then the rule in the first paragraph corresponds to that 
in, e.g. Paitàmahasiddhánta 4,10 and Brahmasphutasiddhanta 2,12-15; the rule in the 
second paragraph covers the special case when the argument equals 90°, so that the 
bhujaphala is the.asl and the kotiphala is R. See Frag. Z 15. 


5 3. Al-Birini, Tahdid nihdydt al-amakin, ed. pp. 228-30, trans. pp. 193-95. 

The Indians have a book on this subject, known as Kitab tahdid al-ard wa al-falak 
(Bhügoladhyàya?). First its author derives half the town’s parallel (fawg al-madàr). He 
multiplies the versed sine of the town's latitude by the number of farsakh’s in the 
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earth's semi-circumference, which is considered to be 3,209812 farsakh’s. Then he divides 
the product by 3,438 minutes, and subtracts the quotient from half a rotation, which 
is 180°; there remains half the parallel of that town. If the latitudes of the two towns are 
equal, he multiplies the difference in their longitudes by half the parallel, and then divides 
the product by 180; the quotient obtained thereby is expressed in grand farsakh’s. 
Then he adds to the quotient one-sixth of it, and he claims that the sum obtained is а 
measure of the distance, on the road used by humans and animals. If the two longitudes 
are equal, he multiplies the difference between the two latitudes by a quarter of the 
earth's circumference, which is 1,649172 farsakh’s; then he divides the product by 90, 
and there results grand farsakh's. He adds a quarter of it to get the measure of the road; 
that ів what the author has claimed. If the two longitudes as well as the two latitudes 
are different, he obtains the displacement (between the two towns) by taking the differ- 
ence between the two latitudes; then he squares the difference and retains the product. 
Further, he multiplies the longitude of each of the two towns by the respective half of 
the town's parallel, and divides each product by 180. He takes the difference between 
the two quotients and squares it; then he adds the squared difference to the retained 
number, and extracts the (square-)root of the sum; the unit in the root is a grand farsakh. 
He adds to the farsakh’s of the root one-third of their amount to get the measure of the 
road. 

The object of that operation is to evaluate the tawg al-madār, which is half the circum- 
ference of the parallel of latitude, in the farsakh unit for a great circle, whose amount 
is 6,59735 farsakh’s. Since the diameter of the earth, according to their tradition, is 
2,100 farsakh’s, its circumference would be 6,600 farsakh’s, which is 3} times the diameter, 
according to the ratio which was derived by Archimedes. 

But, in India, this ratio (of circumference to diameter) is the ratio of 3,927 to 1,250, 
because it was communicated to them, by divine revelation and angelic disclosure, 
that the circumference of the circle of the stars, that is, the circle of the zodiac, is 
125,664,400 (read 125,664,000) farsakh’s, and that its diameter is 40,000,000 farsakh’s. 
So, according to this ratio, if the diameter of the earth is 2,100 farsakh’s according to 
their hearsay evidence, the circumference of the earth would be 6,5972; farsakh’s. As 
the authors of al-Sindhind al-saghir have dropped the zeroes from the beginning of the 
number of the days given in al-Sindhind al-kabir and have dropped in it an equal number 
of zeroes from the number of the Sun’s rotations, they have done so in this case. They 
have made the ratio of the diameter to the circumference equal to the ratio of 40,000 
to 125,664, which was mentioned by al-Khwarizmi in his zij, and in the Kibāb al-jabr 
wa al-mugqabala, after dividing each of these two numbers by two. But those two numbers 
have a common factor of 32; therefore their ratio is what we stated above. 

And I say: The ratio of one circumference to another circumference is equal to the 
ratio of the diameter of the former to the diameter of the latter. Similarly, for the 
semi-circumferences, the ratio of the radius of the parallel of latitude to the radius of 
the sphere is equal to the ratio of the semi-circumference of the parallel to the semi- 
circumference of a great circle. But if we regard the circumference as made up of 360 
parts, the authors of the two Sindhind’s regard it as made up of 114;36. Now, half this 
number is 57;18; and if it is expressed in minutes, its amount is 3,438. Therefore, in 
their tables, thay have put R equal to this amount, and they have evaluated the other 
sines accordingly. 
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CoMMENTARY 


This whole passage is exhaustively discussed by al-Birüni (T'ahdid, ed. pp. 230-31, 
trans. pp. 196-97 for case one; ed. p. 232, trans. p. 197 for case two; ed. pp. 232-33, 
trans. pp. 197-99 for case three; and ed. p. 234, trans. pp. 199-200 for the increments). 
Clearly the rules for determining the distance between towns on the same parallels of 
longitude or latitude are similar to al-Fazari’s (Frag. Z 23): 


circumference. 


(а — b) x 360 , 


the main oddity is the addition of $ to the longitudes and 1 to the latitudes. The third 
problem differs from that in Frag. Z 23 in that here the longitudinal difference (Феватіата) 
is known; but again the addition of $ is puzzling. Al-Birüni severely criticizes the solution 
of problems one and three and the increments; the reader is referred to his discussion 
for details. 

For the circumference of 6,600 farsakh’s, see Frag. Z 17 and the commentary thereon. 
In his KixAov цётрто, Archimedes proved that т lies between 319 and 31. The ratio 
6,597;9;:9,100 = 125,664,000:40,000,000 is derived from the Aryabhatiya (see Frag. 
T 1-3 of Ya‘qib); Al-Ya‘qibi (Ta’rikh, 1, 85) says that, according to the Indians, the 
orbit of the Moon is 125,664 farsakh’s, and its diameter 40,000 farsakh’s. The reference 
to al-Khwarizmi’s Algebra is: ed. р. 51, trans. pp. 71-72. 

The Zij al-Sindhind al-kabir sounds like al-Fazari’s work, but it seems to have used 
R = 3,438 (the value in, e.g., Paitamahasiddhanta 3,12 and Aryabhatiya, Dasagitika 10); 
this value of R reflects a value of 7 equal to 3354. In Frag. Z 12 and 16 we find that 


al-Fazari uses R = 3,270, and in Frag. Z 11, 13, 15, and 25 R = 150. Clearly he made 
no effort to be consistent, but incorporated any numbers he found into his zij. 


Q 2 (for Frag. Q 1 вее p. 104). Al-Birüni, On Shadows 142:7-144:9. 

Because the zij’es of the Indians are composed in the meter which they call shalük 
(sloka), one of the authors of the zijat al-Sindhind composed his гі; in meter for that reason. 
... Similarly Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari wrote in poetry in his Al-Qasida al- 
па)йтіуа; he said in it concerning (the computation of) the remainder of daylight: 

“Tf you desire (to know) what remains of daylight or what has passed of it by means 
of the most suitable calculation, then—may Allah guide you with kindness!—made a 
rod whose measure is (a criterion) for the perfection of measure, six and six (digits); 
see to its durability, and make it as long as a span. Set it upright in a level place. Then 
look at the shadow, where it ends, and measure it with the rod (lacuna of one? word). 
Whatever results, that is from counting and from the calculation of your determined 
shadow. Add to it the equivalent of the shadow(!) of the rod, and subtract from it the 
shadow on the noon of your day; all of this has a share in your concern, and in it lies 
the accomplishment of your objective. Whatever is left, divide two and seventy by it 
until it is exhausted; this, upon my life!, is clear in meaning. When you divide, note 
the sexagesimal place (625) of the quotient. These are the complete hours from the 
computation of the straight path. If the day is before (you), they pass one by one until 
they cross noon entirely and completely; if the day is behind (you), they are left one by 
one in reverse order till the setting of the Sun, until you no (longer) see.” 
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COMMENTARY 


Though the full meaning of this passage eludes us, yet the general procedure which 
is described remains clear. If we denote the shadow at any given time s, that at noon 
s,, and the hours since sunrise or before sunset x, al-Fazari’s formula is equivalent 
to: 


12 _ Х 


(з +12)у—з„ 6 


Then, if s = s,, six seasonal hours have passed since sunrise; if s = s, + 22, five hours 
have passed; if s = 8, + 6, four hours have passed; if s = s, + 12, three hours have 
passed; ifs = 8, + 24, two hours have passed; and if s = s, + 60, one hour has passed. 
It will be necessary for s to be infinitely greater than в, for x to equal 0. The underlying 
scheme assumes а geometrical progression in the differences between s and s, for the 
second, third, and fourth seasonal hours of the day, with faster increases as one ap- 
proaches sunrise or sunset; presumably the 22 for the fifth hour is an approximation of 
3, which one expects to complete the geometrical progression. The primitiveness of 
this scheme makes on suspect a much older source. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INFLUENCE of Greek ma- 
thematical astronomy upon the Arabs (and in 
the following I have generally excluded from con- 
sideration the related problems of astronomical 
instruments and star-catalogues) is immensely 
complicated by the fact that the Hellenistic as- 
tronomical tradition had, together with Meso- 
potamian linear astronomy of the Achaemenid 
and Seleucid periods and its Greek adaptations, 
already influenced the other cultural traditions 
that contributed to the development of the science 
of astronomy within the area in which the Arabic 
language became the dominant means of scientific 
communication in and after the seventh century 
A.D. An investigation of this probelm, then, must 
begin with a review of those centers of astronom- 
ical studies in the seventh and eighth centuries 
which can be demonstrated to have influenced 
astronomers who wrote in Arabic. This limitation 
by means of the criterion of demonstrable in- 
fluence will effectively exclude Armenia, where 
Ananias of Shirak worked in the seventh cen- 
tury, and China, where older astronomical tech- 


1 Е.С. Conybeare, "Ananias of Shirak (д.р. 600-650 c.)," 
BZ 6, 1897, 572-584; В. A. Abramian, Anania Shirakat- 
зі, Erevan 1958; and W. Petrie, "Ananija Schirakazi— 
ein armenisecher Kosmograph des 7. Jahrhunderts," 
ZDMG 114, 1964, 260-288. 

The reader should note that, in writing this survey, 
I have disregarded the rather divergent views of B, L. 


THE GREEK INFLUENCE 
ON 
EARLY ISLAMIC MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY 


DaviD PINGREE 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Some concepts of Greek mathematical astronomy reached islam in the eighth century 
through translations and adaptations of Sanskrit and Раїцамі texts. These represented 
largely non-Ptolemaic ideas and methods which had been altered in one way or another 
in accordance with the traditions of India and Iran. When to this mingling of Greco- Indian 
and Greco-Iranian astronomy was added the more Ptolemaic Greco-Syrian in the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries, and the completely Ptolemaic Byzantine tradition during 
the course of the ninth, the attention of Islamic astronomers was turned to those areas where 
these several astronomical systems were in conflict. This led to the development in Islam 
of a mathematical astronomy that was essentially Ptolemaic, but in which new parameters 
were introduced and new solutions to probiems in spherical trigonometry derived from 
India tended to replace those of the Almagest. 


niques,? some apparently derived ultimately from 
Mesopotamian sources,? were partially replaced 
by Indian adaptations of Greek and Greco-Ba- 
bylonian techniques rendered into Chinese at the 
T'ang court іп the early eighth century. But 
it leaves Byzantium, Syria, Sasanian Iran, and 
India. 

While astronomy had been studied at Athens 
by Ргосіць? and observations had been made by 
members of the Neoplatonic Academy in the fifth 


van der Waerden; these have been most recently ex- 
pounded in his Das heliozenirische System in der griechi- 
schen, persischen und indischen Astronomie, Zürich 1970. 

2 N, Sivin, Cosmos and Computation in Early Chinese 
Mathematical Astronomy, Leiden 1960; К. Yabuuti, 
“Astronomical Tables in China, from the Han to the 
T'ang Dynasties," History of Chinese Science and Techno- 
logy in the Middle Ages, Tokyo (?) 1963, рр. 445-492. 

3 E. S. Kennedy, “The Chinese-Uighur Calendar as 
Described in Islamic Sources," Isis 55, 1964, 435-443, 
esp. 441. 

* K. Yabuuti, "The Chiuchih-li, an Indian Astrono- 
mical Book in the T'ang Dynasty," op. cit., pp. 493-538; 
О. Neugebauer and D. Pingree, The Paficasiddhániikd 
of Vardhamihira, København 1970/71, vol. 1, p. 16. 

5 Proclus (410-485) was the author of a summary of 
Ptolemaic astronomy entitled Нуроіурбзіз tön astrono- 
mikón hypotheseón, ed. C. Manitius, Leipzig 1909; the 
summary of Geminus’ Kisagdgé entitled Sphaira tou Pro- 
klou is probably not his. 
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and early sixth centuries? and while Ammonius, tradition was transferred to Constantinople, where 


Eutocius, Philoponus, and Simplicius had written 
about astronomical problems at Alexandria in the 
early sixth century, a hundred years later the 


6 A series of seven observations made between 475 
and 510 are preserved in several manuscripts, of which 
the oldest was written in the tenth century; the best 
edition is Бу J. L. Heiberg, Ptolemaei Opera astronomica 
minora, Leipzig 1907, pp. хху-ххуй. The observations 
are: 

1. A conjunction of Mars and Jupiter on 6/7 Pachon 
214 Diocletian (1 May 498) observed by Heliodorus 
(on 1 May 498 Mars and Jupiter were in conjunction 
at approximately Virgo 1°). 

IL. A conjunction of Saturn and the Moon observed 
on 27/28 Mechir 219 (22 February 503) by Heliodorus 
and his brother (i.e., Ammonius) (on the night of 21/22 
February 503 Saturn and the Moon were in conjunction 
at approximately Cancer 5;34°), 

II. A conjunction of Venus and the Moon at Capri- 
corn 13° at an elongation of 48° from the Sun on 21 
Athyr 192 (19 November 475) observed at Athens by 
“the divine" (і.е., Proclus) (on 18 November 475 Venus 
and the Moon were in conjunction at approximately 
Capricorn 15», and the Sun was at Scorpio 28° at an 
elongation of 47»). 

IV. A transit of Regulus by Jupiter on 30 Thoth 
225 (27 September 508) (on 27 September 508 Jupiter 
was approximately at Leo 99, very close to Regulus). 

М. A transit of а Hyadis by the Moon at Taurus 
16;30° on 15 Phamenoth 225 (11 March 509) observed 
by Heliodorus (in the early evening of 11 March 509 
the Moon was at Taurus 16;30° close to а Hyadis). 

VI. A conjunction of Mars and Jupiter on 9/10 (read 
19) Payni 225 (13 June 509) (early on 13 June 509 Mars 
and Jupiter were in conjunction at approximately Leo 
12:409). 

VII. Observations of Venus ahead of Jupiter in 226, 
but then behind it on the 28th of an unspecified month 
(Venus was in conjunction with Jupiter at Virgo бо 
on 13 October 509 or 15 Paophi 226; they were next 
in conjunction at Virgo 19» on 21 August 510 or 27 Mesore 
226. It must be the latter conjunction that Heliodorus 
here records as Venus was ahead of Jupiter—i.e., rose 
before it—on 26 Mesore, and was behind it on the 28th). 

" Ammonius, a pupil of Proclus, is said to have been 
the author of a lost work on the astrolabe (it is not 
"Aegyptius" Herméneia és tou astrolabou chréseds, ed. 
Н. Hase, RhM 6, 1839, 158-171, апа A. Delatte, Anec- 
dota Atheniensia et alia, vol. 2, Paris 1939, pp. 254-262). 
He is also said by a certain philosopher named Stephanus 
to have published а Капопіоп using the Era of Philip 


Stephanus of Alexandria—perhaps in imitation 
of the Sasanian Zik-i Shahriydrdn—prepared in 
617/618 a set of instructions with examples il- 
lustrating the use of the Handy Tables of Theon 
for the Emperor Heraclius Such studies, how- 
ever, were soon abandoned, not to be revived in 
Byzantium till the ninth century, when their 
restoration seems to have been due to the stimulus 
of the desire to emulate the achievements of the 
Arabs. Except for the texts of the Liftle Astron- 
omy® and some passages reflecting Greco-Baby- 
lonian astronomy in pseudo-Heliodorus” and Rhe- 


and Egyptian years (CCAG 2; 182) and is sometimes 
identified with the Awinüniyüs who also is said to have 
used Egyptian years, but whose work is only known 
in the recension of al-Zarqàli (J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, 
Estudios sobre Azarquiel, Madrid-Granada 1943-1950, 
pp. 153-234 and 379-392; M. Boutelle, "The Almanac 
of Azarquiel,” Cenlaurus 12, 1967, 12-19). 

Eutocius was evidently the author of a Prolegomena 
18 Ptolemaiou megalés зупіахебз, as yet unpublished (J. 
Mogenet, L’Introduction à l'Almageste, Bruxelles 1956). 

Philoponus, a pupil of Ammonius, wrote a well-known 
treatise Peri ies tou astrolabou chréseós kai kataskeués, 
ed. Н. Hase, RAM 6, 1839, 129-156; see P. Tannery, 
“Notes critiques sur le Traité de l'astrolabe de Philo- 
pon," RPh 12, 1888, 60-73 (= Mémoires scientifiques, 
vol 4, Toulouse-Paris 1920, pp. 241-260); J. Drecker, 
"Des Johannes Philoponos Schrift über das Astrolab," 
Isis 11, 1928, 15-44. There is an English translation 
by H. W. Greene in R. T. Gunther, The Astrolabes of 
the World, vol. 1, Oxford 1932, pp. 61-81. 

Simplicius, another pupil of Ammonius, composed а 
commentary on Aristotle’s Peri ouranou, ed. J. L. Hei- 
berg, CAG 7, Berlin 1894. 

8 The fullest description presently available is by Н. 
Usener, De Stephano Alexandrino, Bonn 1880, pp. 33-54 
( Kleine Schriften, vol. 3, Leipzig-Berlin 1914, pp. 289- 
319). 

9 On the history of the Mikros asironomos, see D. 
Pingree їп Gnomon 40, 1968, 15-16. 

10 Heliodorus, who was the principal observfr in the 
series of observations noted in ín. 6, was the author 
neither of the Prolegomena to Ptolemy (probably written 
by Eutocius; see fn. 7) nor of the Eis fon Paulon, edited 
by E. Boer, Leipzig 1962 (apparently written by Olym- 
piodorus; see L. б. Westebnk, “Ein astrologisches Kol- 
leg aus dem Jahre 564," BZ 64, 1971, 6-21) Не is 
falsely associated with a short text containing a Greco- 
Babylonian theory of the planets by F. Boll in CCAG 7; 
119-122; see also О, Neugebauer, “Оп a Fragment of 
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torius of Egypt," Byzantine astronomy in this 
period was solidly Ptolemaic. 

The history of astronomical writings in Syriac 
before the rise of Islam is difficult to trace. The 
works of Bar Daisan, his pupil Philip, and 
of George, the Bishop of the Arabs, indicate 


Heliodorus (7) on Planetary Motion,” Sudhoffs Archiv 
42, 1958, 237-244 (the same text as is found in Vat. gr. 
208 also occurs on ff. 200-201 of Laur. 28, 46). 

U Rhetorius of Egypt, who flourished in the first 
quarter of the sixth century, includes in his Peri phuseós 
kai kraseós kai geuseós tön Z asterén a very schematic 
version of the Greco-Babylonian planetary theory. It 
was edited by F. Boll in CCAG 7; 214-224; see also the 
excerpts of Isidore of Kiev edited by S. Weinstock in 
CCAG 5, 4; 133-152 and by D. Pingree in Albumasaris 
De revolutionibus nalivitatum, Leipzig 1968, pp. 245-273. 
He also, in chapter 51 of his Ek tōn Antiochou thésaurón 
fed. F. Boll in CCAG 1; 163). gives a list of Babylonian 
period relations for the planets, as do also John Lydus 
in Peri ménón III 16 (ed. R. Wuensch, Leipzig 1898, 
pp. 56-57) and others; for these period relations in 
Islamic astrology see E. 5. Kennedy and D. Pingree, 
The Astrological History of Máshd'alláh, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1971, p. 132, and D. Pingree, The Thousands of 
Aba Ma'shar, London 1968, pp. 64 and 66-68. 

1% Bar Daisan (154-222/3) of Edessa represents a pe- 
culiar combination of Christianity and Gnosticism with 
astrology; see Н. J. W. Drijvers, Bar Daisan, Assen 
1965, and fns. 13 and 14. 

13 Philip, the pupil of Bar Daisan, wrote an exposition 
of his master's teachings, the Book of the Laws of Coun- 
tries, most recently edited by Drijvers, Assen 1965. 

14 The astronomical letters of George, the Bishop of 
the Arabs (died 724), are published by V. Ryssel, “Die 
astronomischen Briefe Georgs des Araberbischofs," ZA 8, 
1893, 1-55; see also F. Nau, "Notes d'astronomie syrien- 
ne," JA 10, 16, 1910, 208-228, esp. 208-219, and F. Nau, 
"La cosmographie au упе siècle,” ROC 15, 1910, 225- 
254, esp. 229-230, 239-240, and 245. George attributes 
to Ваг Daisan (p. 48 Ryssel) a scheme of rising-times 
of the zodiacal signs equivalent to the Babylonian "Sys- 
tem А" (О. Neugebauer, "The Rising Times in Babylonian 
Astronomy,” JCS 7, 1953, 100-102), though he derives 
(p. 49 Ryssel) his longest periods of daylight for the 
seven climata from Ptolemy's Syntazis 2, 13 (О. Neu- 
gebauer, “On Some Astronomical Papyri and Related 
Problems of Ancient Geography,” TAPAS, NS 32, 1942, 
251-263, esp. 257 fn. 39). George also knows the Pto- 
lemaic value (1° per century) of precession (p. 53 Rys- 
sel), but in general does not display a very profound 
knowledge of astronomy. 


that sufficient knowledge of the subject must 
have existed to permit the casting of horoscopes; 
for this all that is really needed, of course, are 
tables, and it is certain that a Syriac version of the 
Handy Tables existed. There may also have 
been a Syriac translation of Ptolemy’s Syntazis 
since some of the Arabic versions are said to have 
been made from that language. In fact, it has 
been claimed that Sergius of Résh‘aina, the early 
sixth century translator, was responsible for the 
Syriac version," and in any case he did write 
on astrology and on the motion of the Sun.!* 


15 Bar Hebraeus іп the thirteenth century (Chrono- 
graphy, translated E. A. Wallis Budge, Oxford 1932, vol. 
I, р. 54) attributes to Theon a work on the use of the 
astrolabe, an introduction to the Syntaxis, and a Book 
of ihe Canon whose only memorable feature for Bar 
Hebraeus seems to be the discussion of the theory of 
trepidation; see also his Ta'rikh mukhiasar al-duwal, 
Ваугйї 1958, р. 73. But we know that a version was 
available to Severus Sebokht already in the seventh 
century; see Р. Nau, "La cosmographie," pp. 237 and 
240, F. Nau, "Le traité sur les 'Constellations' écrit en 
660 par Sévére Sébokt évéque de Qennesrin,” ROC 27, 
1929-30, 327-410, and 28, 1931-32, 85-100, and О. Neu- 
gebauer, "Regula Philippi Arrhidaei,” Isis 50, 1959, 
477-478. Moreover, al-Battáni (C. А. Nallino, Al-Bat- 
tant sive Albatenii Opus Азігопотісит, 3 vols, Milan 
1899-1907, vol. 2, рр. 192 and 211) used a Syriac version 
of Ptolemy's kandn basileón extending through the reign 
of Theodosius III (died 717) and а Syriac adaptation 
of his geographical tables. Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist 
(ed. С. Flügel, 2 vols., Leipzig 1871-72, р. 244) reports 
that Ayyüb and Sim'án translated the 21] Bailimds 
(Handy Tables) into Arabic (apparently from the Syriac) 
for Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak, 
who must have flourished in about 800. 

18 Jon al-Nadim (Fihrist, pp. 267-268; сі. Ibn al- 
ОНИ, Ta'rikh al-hukamd’, ей. J. Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 
pp. 97-98) states that the first translation of the Almagest 
into Arabic was made for Yahyá ibn Khalid ibn Barmak 
(died 807), and was "commented on" by Abü al-Hasan 
and Salm, the head of the Bayt al-hikma. Nallino (А!- 
Baitánt, vol. 2, p. мій; Raccolta di scritti editi є inediti, 
vol 5, Roma 1944, p. 264) has contended that this 
ancient version was made from the Syriac and was used 
by al-Battant. 

17 Sergius (died 536), the son of Elias, is identified 
by А. Baumstark (Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae, Leipzig 
1894, p. 380) with Sarjün ibn Найудй al-Rami whose 
name із recorded at the end ої the unique Leiden manu- 
script of al-Hajjáj's Arabic translation of the Almagest. 
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At Qenneshré, moreover, in the middle of the 
seventh century lived the monk Severus Sebokht 
of Nisibis, who was familiar not only with the 
Handy Tables, and the Greek tradition of astro- 
labes, but also with Indian numerals.” This early 
Indian influence on Syrian science reminds us of 
the similarities between Наггапіап and Indian 
worship of the planets and of the knowledge of 
the Sanskrit names of the planets at Harran 
evident from the Ghdyal al-hakim falsely ascribed 
to al-Majriti.? Also in the late eighth century 
there came from Edessa the chief astrologer of 
the Caliph al-Mahdi, Theophilus, a man learned 
in Greek, in Syriac, and in Arabic. His writings 


Al-Hajjaj ibn Matar made his translation, perhaps from 
Sergius’ Syriac, for al-Ma'mün in 829/30; cf. below fn. 
96. Some further information on the Arabic versions 
of Ptolemy will be found in O. J. Tallgren, "Survivances 
arabo-romane du Catalogue d'étoiles de Ptolémée," Stu- 
día Orientalia 2, 1928, 202-283. 

18 E, Sachau, Inedita Syriaca, Halle 1870, pp. 101-126. 
Sergius also translated into Syriac the pseudo-Aristote- 
Нап Peri kosmou edited by P. A. Lagarde, Analecía 
Syriaca, Leipzig 1858, pp. 134-158. 

19 Severus Sebokht of Nisibis, the Bishop of Qen- 
neshré in the middle of the seventh century, wrote 
voluminously on astronomy. Some of his works have 
been published in Naws articles cited above in fns. 
14 and 15, others by Sachau, op. cil, рр. 127-134, and 
his work on the astrolabe by Nau in JA 9, 13, 1899, 
56-101 and 238-303 (there is an English translation of 
this by Mrs. Margoliouth in Gunther, op. cit., pp. 82-103); 
see also F. Nau, "Un fragment syriaque de l'ouvrage 
astrologique de Claude Ptolémée intitulé le Livre du 
fruit," ROC 28, 1931-32, 197-202, 

20 The Ghdya: al-hakim, falsely attributed to Maslama 
al-Majriti (died 1007/8) was composed between 954/5 
and 959/60 The Arabic original was edited by Н. Rit- 
ter, Leipzig-Berlin 1933, and translated into German 
by Н. Ritter and M. Plessner, London 1962. The Наг- 
ranian adaptations of Indian material are principally 
located on pp. 202-225 of the text, pp. 213-237 of the 
iransiation; they have been freely mingled with material 
from a variety of other sources. 

21 Theophilus (died 785) wrote several astrologica 
works, now extant mainly in Greek, though there aiso 
exist many fragments in Arabic. Не was ап astroic- 
gical advisor to the 'Abbásid court from the 750s til 
his death shortly after al-Mahdi's in 785. I am at present 
preparing an edition of all of his astrological writings, 
in Greek and in Arabic, which I hope will elucidate 
further his dependence on Indian sources. 


do not reveal what astronomical texts he used, 
but they do indicate the existence of some sort 
of astronomy in Syria. They also indicate again 
an acquaintance with Indian material. This In- 
dian influence on Syrian science probably came 
through Sasanian Iran; but, despite this contact 
with the east, Syrian astronomy seems to have 
been predominantly Ptolemaic. 

The Iranians, whatever their astronomy may 
have been in the Parthian period besides the 
linear astronomy preserved in cuneiform at Ва- 
bylon and Uruk, in the very earliest reigns of 
the Sasanian dynasty became familiar with Pto- 
lemy's Syntaxis—Hé megisté biblos or, in Pahla- 
vi, Megisté—as well as with Greek and Indian 
astrological texts through the translations spon- 
sored by Ardashir I and Shápür 1,9 In the late 
fourth century the Era of Diocletian was employed 
in computing a horoscope inserted into the earlier 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek astrological poem 
of Dorotheus of Sidon;* this may indicate the 
existence ofa set of astronomical tables in Pahlavi 
using that era. 


22 The basic publication of this material is О. Neu- 
gebauer, Astronomicai Cuneiform Texts, З vols, Lon- 
don 1955: see also A. Sachs, Late Babylonian Astronom- 
ical and Related Texts, Providence 1955, and О. Neuge- 
bauer and A. Sachs, “Some Atypical Astronomicai Сп- 
neiform Texts,” JCS 21, 1967, 183-214, and 22, 1969, 
92-111. 

28 See the texts and references in D. Pingree, The 
Thousands, pp. 7-13; the translation of the Almagest 
by Rabban al-Tabari to which Abi Ma’‘shar refers 
(ibid., p. 17) was probably made from the Pahlavi. 

24 This horoscope occurs in Book 3 of the Arabic 
translation (ca. 800) of the Pahiavi version of the astro- 
logical poem of Dorotheus of Sidon (ca. 75); I am pre- 
paring an edition of this work. The horoscope 18 dated, 
according to the text, "in the year 96 (read 97) of the 
years of Рагіпйв (= Diocietian!) in the month Mihr 
(= Phamenoth!) on the second day”, which corres- 
ponds to 26 February 381. The horoscopes and modern 
computations fur that date are: 


text 26 February 381 

Saturn Taurus 4;34e Taurus 7° 
Jupiter Libra 20;10 Libra 27 

Mars Taurus 24;55 Taurus 26 

Su& Pisces 6:50 Pisces 9 

Venus Pisces 26,50 Pisces 28 
Mercury Pisces 19:55 Pisces 21 

Moon Virpo 19:7 Virgo 20 
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But, in any case, it appears that in ca. 450 a 
Royal Canon—Zlk-i Shahriyérdn—was composed; 
the one element that we know from it, the longi- 
tude of the Sun's apogee, is a parameter of the 
bráhmapaksa of Indian astronomy. A century 
later, in 556, Khusrau Anüshirwán ordered his 
astrologers to compare an Indian text called in 
Arabic the Zíj al-Arkand (arkand being a cor- 
ruption of the Sanskrit ahargana) with Ptolemy's 
Syntaxis; the Indian text, which belonged to the 
árdharátrikapaksa, was, surprisingly, found to be 
superior, and a new redaction of the Ztk-i Shah- 
riydrán was based upon it;?5 this redaction was 
still available to Máshá'alláh at the beginning 
of the ninth century.” А final version of the 
Zik-i Shahriyárán, like its predecessor incorporat- 
ing many árdharátrika parameters though em- 
ploying others of unknown origin as well, was 
published during the reign of the last Sasanian 
monarch, Yazdijird 11128 In its Pahlavi form 
it was probably the zij used by the computer of 
а series of horoscopes illustrating the early history 
of Islam, computed shortly after 679, and of 
another series computed during the reign of На- 
rain al-Rashid.9? It was also known to the authors 
of a 271] al-Jüámi* and ої а Ztj al-Hazür, both 


25 E, S. Kennedy and В. L. van der Waerden in JAOS 
83, 1963, 321 and 323; D. Pingree, "The Persian 'Ob- 
servation’ of the Solar Apogee in ca. a.D. 450," JN ES 24, 
1965, 334-336, Further evidence for the Indian influence 
on Sasanian astronomy will be found in D. Pingree, 
“Astronomy and Astrology in India and Iran,” Isis 
54, 1963, 229-246, and D. Pingree, “Indian Influence 
on Early Sassanian and Arabic Astronomy,” JORMadras 
33, 1963-64, 1-8. 

26 р, Pingree, The Thousands, рр. 12-13; F. I. Haddad, 
E. S. Kennedy, and D. Pingree, The Book of the Reasons 
Behind Asironomical Tables (to appear; hereafter re- 
ferred to as al-Háshimi), sec. 7. 

27 E, S. Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrological 
History. 

28 Like other Pahlavi astronomical texts it is primarily 
known through citations by Arab authors. It was trans- 
lated into Arabic by an otherwise unknown Abū al- 
Hasan “АН ibn Ziyád al-Tamimi, and extensively used 
by al-Hashimt (e.g.. secs. 8 and 64-66) and by al-Btrünt 
(see in particular the material collected and discussed 
by E. S. Kennedy, “The Sasanian Astronomical Hand- 
book Ztj-i Sháh and the Astrological Doctrine of ‘Tran- 
sit’ (mamarr).” JAOS 78. [1958], 246-262). 

29 |), Pingree, The Thousands, pp. 114-121. 

30 Ibid., рр. 93-114. 


written at Qandahár not very long after 735,9 
and to al-Fazári and Ya'qüb ibn Tariq in the 
last quarter of the eighth century? The eclectic 
nature of these Royal Canons is evident from 
what we know of their parameters; but nothing 
can now be recovered of any geometric or cine- 
matic models which they may have proposed to 
account for planetary motions. Mathematically, 
they favored simplified techniques leading to 
rough approximations. Even more than the In- 
dians, the Iranians of the Sasanian period, though 
heirs through both Greece and India of Greek 
astronomy, concentrated on pragmatic methods 
and astrologically useful results rather than on 
theoretical models of the structure of the heavens. 

Aside from these official sets of tables in Iran, 
we know from Neusner's studies that the Jews 
in Mesopotamia during the Sasanian period were 
familiar with astrology;?? the astronomical tables 
that may have been available to them, however, 
remain obscure. It also seems likely that astro- 
nomical studies flourished in Sasanian Tabaristan 
and Khurásán because these provinces were the 
places of origin of several early “Abbasid astrono- 
mers and astrologers who were acquainted with 
the Pahlavi tradition, but again all further details 
are missing. 

Among the Indians, who first learned something 
of Babylonian lunar and solar period relations 
and linear techniques of solving astronomical prob- 
lems from the Iranians during the Achaemenid 
occupation of the Indus Valley, methods of com- 
puting planetary positions for casting horoscopes 
based on Greek adaptations of the Mesopotamian 
planetary theories of the Seleucid and Parthian 
periods became known in the middle of the second 
century A.D. or a little earlier. In a somewhat 
later period—perhaps in the fourth or early fifth 
century—Greek texts expounding both a double- 


31 Al-Hashimi, secs. 5-6 and 35. 

9? See below fns. 48 and 58. 

33 y, Neusner. A History of the Jews in Babylonia, 
vol. 4, Leiden 1969, pp. 330-334, and vol. 5, Leiden 
1970. pp. 190-193. 

34 From Tabaristan came Rabban а1-Таһагі (see above 
їп. 23), the family of ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhán al-Tabart 
(fL са. 760-815), and Yahya ibn АЫ Mansür (see below 
їп. 73); from Khurásán came the families of Nawbakht 
and Barmak (see above fns. 15 and 16) as well as Ара 
Ma‘shar (787-886). 

35 D, Pingree, “Greco-Babylonian Astronomy and its 
Indian Derivatives," to appear їп JORMadras. 
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epicycle model based partially on the principles 
of Aristotelian physics and a pre-Ptolemaic ec- 
centric-epicyclic model were translated into Sans- 
krit. This non-Ptolemaic Greek astronomy was 
modified by the Indians both in the light of their 
existing traditions of adaptations of Ігапо-Ва- 
bylonian and Greco-Babylonian theories and meth- 
ods and in that of their own developments in tri- 
gonometry and algebra. In the fifth century 
three separate schools representing different mix- 
tures of these elements came into existence: the 
bráhmapaksa, which, as we have seen, already 
influenced the Zík-i Shahriydrdn in ca. 450; the 
ardharatrikapaksa, which influenced the Zik-i 
Shahriyárán of Anüshirwán and Yazdijird II; 
and the áryapaksa, which was in part known 
in late eighth century Baghdád," apparently 
through the 71) al-Harqan.9* 

]t is clear, therefore, that Greek influence on 
early Islamic astronomy came from many sides 
and іп many distorted forms. We must now exam- 
ine in chronological order what is known of as- 
tronomers who wrote in Arabic in order to gauge 
the extent of the dependence of each on ultimately 
Greek sources and the route by which this in- 
fluence reached him. 

The earliest astronomical texts in Arabic seem 
to have been written in Sind and Afghanistan. 
The first is the Zij al-Arkand (different from 
the Pahlavi work available to the astrologers of 
Anüshirwán), which was written in Sind—prob- 
ably at al-Mansfra—in 735 on the basis of the 
Khandakhádyaka composed Бу Brahmagupta at 
Bhillamála in 665, but displaying some knowledge 
of the Zík-i Shahriydrdn ої Yazdijird 111. From 
this zij are derived two others written at Qanda- 
har, the Zíj al-Jdmi‘ and the 721) al-Hazür,*? 
which we have had occasion to refer to previous- 
ly. We do not have sufficient information con- 
cerning these texts to judge whether or not they 
described the Greco-Indian double-epicycle mo- 


36 D, Pingree, "On the Greek Origin of the Indian 
Planetary Model Employing a Double Epicycle,” JHA 2, 
1971, 80-85. 

3? Al-Fazart (see below fn. 48), frags. Z 4, Z 12, Z 17, 
and S 3; Ya'qüb ibn Tariq (see below fn. 58), frags. 
Z 6, T 1-3, and K 6; D. Pingree, The Thousands, pp. 16, 
19, and 29-32; and al-Háshiml, secs. 3 and 25. 

38 See below fns. 42 and 43. 

39 Al-Hashimt, sec. 4, and the commentary on Ya'- 
qüb, frag. T 4. 

40 Al-Hashimt, secs. 5-6 and 35. 


del, or possessed any other identifiable Greek 
element. A similar mixture of Indian and Ira- 
nian materials was evidently present in the Zij 
al-Harqan,*? whose epoch is the year 110 of Yaz- 
dijird or д.р. 742, and which gives, in verse, a 
rough rule for determining the equations of the 
center of the two luminaries according to the 
parameters of the áryapaksa; the same rule was 
given later by al-Fazári? Since this rule is based 
on the “method of sines," it reflects ап Indian 
simplification of computing with the Greco-In- 
dian double-epicycle model. 

The next phase in the history of Arabic astro- 
nomical texts is marked by a further infusion of 
Indian material accompanied by translations of 
the Ptolemaic Syntaxis and Handy Tables and of 
the Iranian Zíj al-Shdh; this activity took place 
at the early 'Abbásid court, and particularly under 
al-Mansür and Hárün al-Rashid. When the form- 
er was planning to build his new capital, Baghdád, 
he assembled the astrologers Nawbakht, Máshá'- 
allah, al-Fazári, and ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhán al- 
Tabari to determine an auspicious moment; they 
chose 30 July 762.4 It is most likely that they 
used the Pahlavi original of the Zij al-Sháh of 
Anüshirwán in casting this horoscope; at least 
we know that this was used by Máshá'alláh for 
horoscopes he cast during the reign of Hárün 
al-Rashid for his astrological history of the ca- 
liphs, for a group of horoscopes he computed 
between 768 and 794,“ and for the horoscopes cited 
in the world history which he wrote in са, 810.47 


41 As al-Birüni translated the Khandakhádyaka into 
Arabic and entitled this translation Tahdhlb ztj al- 
Arkand, it is uncertain to what extent his numerous 
citations in the India and in Al-Qánün al-Mas'üdi 
of the Ztj al-Arkand can legitimately be referred to the 
"translation" of 735. 

3? E, 5. Kennedy, “A Survey of Islamic Astronomical 
Tables,” TAPAS, NS 46, 1956, 123-177, no. X208 (p. 137). 

43 ALBirünt, Rasd'il, Hyderabad-Deccan 1948, III 26, 
and On Transits, translated M. Saffouri and А. Hram, 
Beirut 1959, 26: 4-19; al-Fazári, frag. Z 12. 

4 р, Pingree in JNES 29, 1970, 104. 

45 E. S, Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrological 
History, pp. 129-143. 

16 Ibid., pp. 175-185. 

4 Ibid, pp. 1-125. If the Latin De scientia motus 
orbis, published by 1. Stabius, Nuremberg 1504, and 
by І. Heller. Nuremberg 1549, is really Masha’allah’s, 
he knew something of Ptolemaic astronomy, probably 
from Harrün. 
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But another of the astrologers consulted on 
the propitious moment for the foundation of 
Baghdad was Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Fazari, 
the scion of an ancient Arab family of al-K üfa.!* 
When an embassy sent to the court of al-Mansür 
from Sind in 771 or 773 included an Indian 
learned in astronomy, the caliph ordered al-Fa- 
züri to translate with his help a Sanskrit text 
related to the bráhmapaksa and apparently en- 
titled the Mahdsiddhdnta; this work seems to 
have been dependent on the Bráhmasphufasid- 
dhánta written by Brahmagupta in 628. The re- 
sult of this collaboration was the Zíj al-Sindhind 
al-kabir, whose elements, however, are derived 
not only from the Mahdsiddhánía,** but also from 
the áryapakss*" (probably through the 21) al- 
Harqan), the Ztj al-Shah™ Реоіету?? (perhaps the 
Pahlavi version), and a Persian geog aphical text 
ascribed to Hermes.55 While mentioning the rules 
for computing the equations of the center by 
means of the “method of sines”, al-Fazári also 
describes the Indian method of computing this 
equation by means of an epicycle model. This 
epicyclie model from a Sanskrit source and the 
Ptolemaic value of precession apparently from a 
Pahlavi source are the first specifically Greek ele- 
ments identified in an Arabic astronomical text. 

Later in his life—apparently in са. 790%—al- 
Fazári wrote the first zij to contain tables for 
converting dates according to other calendars into 
those of the Muslim calendar. He also composed 
alengthy poem on astronomy, and various works 
on the astrolabe and armillary sphere; the last 
two probably were based on Greek or Syriac 
texts as we know of no treatises on the astrolabe 
in Pahlavi, and none in Sanskrit before the four- 
teenth century." This eclectic and not very pro- 
found production by al-Fazári formed the foun- 
dation of the Sindhind tradition which survived in 


48 р. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of al- 
Fazari,” JNES 29, 1970, 103-123. 

49 Al-Fazart, frags. Z 1-6, Z 8-9, Z 11-12, Z 16, Z 24, 
S 1, and S 2. 

59 See above fns. 37 and 43. 

51 ALFazárt, frags. 22, Z 11-15, and Z 25. 

52 Al-Fazarl, trag. Z 5. 

53 A]-Fazárt, frags. Z 17 and Z 18. 

54 AL Fazárt, frag. S 2. 

55 AL Fazárt, frag. Z 23. 

56 Al-Fazári, frags. 22 and Z 10. 

57 The earliest Sanskrit text on the astrolabe is the 
Yantrardja composed by Mahendra in са. 1360. 


the eastern domains of Islam into the tenth 
century, but much later in Spain and the Latin 
west. 

Associated with al-Fazari in his conversations 
with the Indian astronomer from Sind was one 
Ya‘qib ibn Táriq.9 Like al-Fazári he wrote a 
zij (employing as epoch the Era ої Yazdijird 111) 
in which some elements from the Mahdsiddhdnia® 
were mixed with others from the Zíj al-Sháh,? 
but he also introduced yet others from an ár- 
dharátrika source—presumably the 21] al-Arkand* 
—and from Ptolemy. In 777 or 778 he com- 
posed a second work, the Tarkib al-aflák, in which 
he deals at length with methods of computing 
the ahargana which he has derived from the 
Mahdsiddhdnta but also with the distances of 
the planets in a fashion that appears more like 
that of Ptolemy in the Planetary Hypotheses*! than 
like that of the Indians. The precise method by 
which he computed these distances is not known, 
however, and it is not yet possible definitely to 
assert a Greek influence on him at this point. 

As we have noted previously, the Ptolemaic 
Syntaxis and Handy Tables were first translated 
into Arabic during the reign of Hárün al-Rashid, 
under the patronage of the family of Barmak. 
Under the same patronage Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad al-Niháwandi began making observations at 
Jundishápür for use in his Al-zij al-mushtamil, 
thus beginning the long tradition of the observ- 
atory in Islam.“ 

Тыз tradition of observation was continued un- 
der al-Ma'mün, with the instruments invented by 
the Greeks, at both Baghdád and Damascus. One 
purpose of this activity was to solve the problem 
of contradictory parameters; for, though the three 
systems known to astronomers of the early “Ab- 


58 D. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of Ya'- 
аЬ ibn Táriq," JN ES 27, 1968, 97-125; E. S. Kennedy, 
“The Lunar Visibility Theory of Ya'güb ibn Tariq,” 
JNES 27, 1968, 126-132. 

59 Ya‘qfb, frags. Z 1-2, Z 5-6, and Z 9. 

60 ya'qüb, frags. Z 1 and Z 7. 

81 Ya‘qtb, frags. Z 7 and Z 8. 

6 E. S. Kennedy, “Lunar Visibility Theory,” 128. 

53 Ya'qüb, frags. T 5-11. 

94 Ya‘qth, frag. T 1; cf. B. R. Goldstein, "The Arabic 
Version of Ptolemy's Planetary Hypotheses,” TAPAS, 
NS 57, 1967, 4, pp. 6-8. 

65 A, Sayili, The Observatory in Islam, Ankara 1960, 
pp. 50-51. This important study is an essential source 
for much of what follows. 
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básid period—the Indian (Sindhind), the Iranian 
(Shah), and the Ptolemaic (А Imagest, newly avail- 
able in the translation completed by al-Hajjaj 
in 829 or 830)— were all descendents of Hellenistic 
astronomy, their parameters differed substantial- 
ly. One rather bizarre effort at reconciliation 
was made between 840 and 860 by the astrologer 
Abü Ma‘shar of Balkh in his Zíj al-hazdrdt, his 
Kitdb al-ulüf, and his Kitab ikhtildf al-ztjdt. He 
claimed that the three systems were all aberrant 
derivatives of a unique ante-Diluvian revelation 
whose exposition he had discovered in a manu- 
script buried at Isfahán by the legendary Tah- 
míürath. In fact, АБО Ma'shar's system is a curious 
admixture of elements lifted from the various 
texts known to him. 

But the astronomers of al-Ma'mün sought a 
less fanciful solution. They tried to establish the 
соггесі parameters on the basis of new obser- 
vations, though it is evident that some of their 
revised parameters are in fact confirmations of 
ones already known. Their new value of pre- 
cession, for example, is Indian," and their new 
mean motions of the planets seem largely to be 
simply Ptolemy's corrected for the new length 
of a tropical year. 

The personnel involved in the observations made 
under al-Ma'mün at the Shammástya in Baghdad 
in 828 and 829 included Sanad ibn "АН? Yahya 
ibn Abi Mansfir,” and Muhammad ibn Masa al- 


$6 р. Pingree, The Thousands. 

87 D, Pingree, “Gregory Chioniades and Palaeologan 
Astronomy," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18, 1964, 135- 
160, esp. 138; D. Pingree, "Precession and Trepidation 
in Indian Astronomy Before a.p. 1200," JHA 3, 1972, 
27-35. 

$5 This problem is being investigated by my student 
J. Skold. : 

$9 The only extant works of Sanad known to me are 
his Kitáb аї-даш і" (BM Or. 3577 М. 329v-335; see Ibn 
al-Nadim, p. 275), his Ff haşr al-gawd{i* (BM Or. 3577 ff. 
335-336), and his Ma'rifat al-hildl wa må fihinna al- 
nür (Bodleian Marsh 663 p. 208). See also Ibn Yünus, 
Ztj al-Hákimi, in Caussin de Perceval, “Le Livre de la 
grande Table Hakémite," Notices et extraits des manuscrits 
7, Paris 1803, pp. 16-240, esp. p. 56. 

79 Yahya ibn АЫ Mansür, originally coming from 
Tabaristan under the name Biztst ibn Firüzán, was the 
principal author of the 21) al-Mumíahan; see fn. 73 
and also Ibn Yünus, pp. 56, 62-68, 74, 78, 114-116, 
146, and 230-236. 


Khwarizmi,” and the principal observor at Qå- 
slyün near Damascus in 831-833 was Khalid ibn 
"Abd al-Malik al-Marwrüdhi/? Except for Sanad, 
a converted Jew, all of these astronomers came 
from Iran; and each wrote at least опе zij We 
now possess two of these in imperfect form, the 
Zij ai-Mumtahan of Yahyá ibn Abi Mansür and 
others and the Zíj al-Sindhind of al-Khwárizmi. 
Let us now examine these in order to assess the 
extent of Greek influence, direct and indirect, on 
each. 

A manuscript of the Escorial claims to con- 
tain the Zij al-Mumiahan of Yahyá, though it 
is clear that only in part does it reproduce that 
work. The introduction proclaims that Yahy4 
is following the Almages! with corrections due 
to his own observations made at the Shammástya 
in Baghdád during the course of a solar year.” 
Those sections of the Escorial manuscript that 
have been investigated recently and that can be 
confidently attributed to Yahyá tend to bear out 
this claim, though only partially. As was noted 
previously, the determination of the value of 
precession—19 in 2/3 of а century—merely con- 
firms an older Indian parameter, and this, then, 
is used to "correct" the mean motions of the 
planets according to Ptolemy.” The table of solar 
equations is based on a Ptolemaic eccentric model, 
but utilizes a new parameter, 1,599, for the maxi- 
mum, while the table of lunar equations is equi- 
valent to that in the Handy Tables save that 
an extra column is added allowing the reduction 
of longitudes on the lunar orbit to longitudes on 
the ecliptic; in this extra column the Ptolemaic 
value of the inclination of the lunar orbit, 59, 


71 Al-Khwarizmt is now the best known scientist of 
al-Ma'mün's circle. His Zij al-Sindhind is discussed 
below. 

7? Khalid’s zijes are noted by Kennedy, "Survey," 
no. 97 (p. 136). 

79 Kennedy, “Survey,” pp. 145-147; J. Vernet, “Las 
"Tabulae Probatae’,” Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 2 
vols., Barcelona 1956, vol. 2, pp. 501-522; E. 5. Kennedy, 
"Parallax Theory in Islamic Astronomy," Isis 47, 1956, 
33-53, esp. 44-46; H. Salam and E. S. Kennedy, "Solar 
and Lunar Tables in Early Islamic Astronomy," JAOS 
87, 1967, 492-497; and E S. Kennedy, "The Solar Eclipse 
Technique of Yahyà b. АЫ Mansür," JHA 1, 1970, 
20-38. 

74 Vernet, op. cit, p. 508. 

15 See above fn. 68. 
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is not employed, but rather a new value, 4;46°.7¢ 
The planetary equations are taken from Ptolemy 
with the exception of the equation of the center 
of Venus, which is made to be the same as that 
of the Sun." The tables for computing solar 
eclipses use 23;519 as the value of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, а parameter from the Handy 
Tables, but otherwise are based on procedures 
related to, but different from, those of Indian 
astronomers.” The latitude theory is also derived 
from India—evidently through the Sindhind— 
as is also the parameter for the maximum lunar 
latitude, 4;30°; for the other planets the maximum 
latitudes are closer to Ptolemy's than to the 
Іпдіап5".9 In general, then, for computing plane- 
tary longitudes Yahya is basically Ptolemaic, but 
he depends on the Sindhind and perhaps the 
Shah for methods of solving other problems. 

The Zij al-Sindhind of al-Khwárizmi, on the 
other hand, is largely derived from the works of 
al-Fazári, which it replaced as the main repre- 
sentative of the Sindhind tradition. Though we 
now possess, along with a few fragments of the 
original zij,8° only a Latin translation made in 
1126 by Adelard of Bath of the revision due pri- 
marily to Maslama al-Majriti of Cordoba in ca. 
1000,1 there is a substantial commentary litera- 


ture which helps us to reconstruct the early ninth 
century state of the text; the principal commen- 
tators are al-Farghánt in са. 850,82 Abà Ma'shar's 


76 Salam and Kennedy, op. cif.; al-Háshimi, secs. 73-74. 

77 Ibn Yünus, рр. 230-236. 

78 Kennedy, "Parallax Theory" and “Solar Eclipse 
Technique," In his table of solar declinations (Vernet, 
p. 515) Yahy4 gives the obliquity as 23;33¢. 

79 Kennedy, "Survey," pp. 146 and 173. 

80 Ту, Pingree in JNES 29, 1970, 110-111; al-Háshimt, 
secs. 16.2 and 85. Another, brief astronomical text of 
al-Khwáürizmt has been studied by E. S. Kennedy, “Al- 
Khwárizmt! on the Jewish Calendar," SM 27, 1961, 55-59, 

81 A. Bjernbo, В. Besthorn, and H. Suter, Die astro- 
nomischen Tafeln des Muhammed ibn Мазі al-Khwd- 
rizmt, København 1914; О. Neugebauer, The Азігопо- 
mical Tables of al-Khwdrizmt, København 1962. See also 
Kennedy, “Parallax Theory,” 47-51; Е. 5. Kennedy and 
M. Janjanian, “The Crescent Visiblity Table in al- 
Khwárizmt's 711," Centaurus 11, 1965, 73-78; and E. S. 
Kennedy and ХУ. Ukashah, "Al-Khwárizmti's Planetary 
Latitude Tables," Cenlaurus 14, 1969, 86-96. 

82 There are fragments in al-Háshimi, sec. 15, in Ibn 
al-Muthanná (see below fn. 84), and in al-Birfint, Rasd'il, 
I 128 and 168, Al-Farghánt was also the author of a 


pupil, Ibn al-Masrür, in ca. 875,9 and Ibn al- 
Muthanná in the tenth century. In addition 
many later Andalusian texts belong to this tra- 
dition. An analysis of this material shows that 
the models and methods underlying the zij's ta- 
bular values are with a few exceptions the Indian 
or Indo-Iranian permutations and refinements of 
non-Ptolemaic Greek material as transmitted 
through al-Fazári, including a table of sines; the 
exceptions are the tables of epicyclic anomalies 
at which each planet has its first з{айоп,# the 
tables of right ascension," the table of the equa- 
tion of time,®® and various parameters embedded 
in tables (such as that of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic),® all derived from the Handy Tables. 
It is clear, then, that astronomy in the time 
of al-Ma’miin developed in two ways: one school 
retained most of the Indian Sindhind tradition 
but supplemented it from the Iranian Shah and 
the Ptolemaie Handy Tables, and the other, while 
accepting the models of Ptolemaic astronomy, 
adjusted the parameters in accordance with its 
own observations, and continued to incorporate 
elements from the Sindhind or Shah wherever 
these seemed “easier” than their Ptolemaic coun- 


summary of Ptolemaic astronomy published by J. Go- 
Hus, Amsterdam 1669; see also R. Campani, "Il ‘Ki- 
tab al-Farghani’ nel testo arabo e nelle versioni," RSO 3, 
1910, 205-252. 

33 MS Таупійгіууа, Math. 99; see Ibn al-Nadim, р. 277. 

34 The Latin translation by Hugo of Sanctalla (/i. 
са. 1130) is edited by E. Millás Vendrell, E! comentario 
de Ibn ul-Muiannd' a las Tablas Astronómicas de al- 
Jwériani, Madrid-Barcelona 1963; the two Hebrew ver- 
sions, of which one was written by Abraham ben Ezra 
in 1160, by B. В. Goldstein, Tòn al-Muthanná's Com- 
mentary on the Astronomical Tables of al-Khwárizmt, 
New Haven-London 1967. 

85 In particular one thinks of the recent studies of 
al-Zarqàlt (see above fn. 7 and С. J. Toomer, “The Solar 
Theory of az-Zarqàl: A History of Errors," Centaurus 14, 
1969, 306-336), al-Jahánt (Н. Hermelink, "Tabulae Ja- 
hen,” AHES 2, 1964, 108-112), the J'oledan Tables 
(G. J. Toomer, *A Survey of the Toledan Tables," 
Osiris 15, 1968, 5-174), and Abraham ben Ezra (J. M. 
Mills Vallicrosa, E! libro de los fundamentos de las 
Tablas astronómicas de К. Abraham ibn CEzra, Madrid- 
Barcelona 1947). 

36 Neugebauer, The Astronomical Tables, p. 101. 

87 Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

88 Ibid., p. 108. 

39 Ibid., pp. 48 and 95-96. 
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terparts. The results were eclectic and internally 
inconsistent astronomical systems, in some re- 
spects permitting more accurate computations than 
would those of al-Fazári or Ya'qüb, but still 
manifesting a basic lack of control over the ge- 
ometric models that lie behind them. This control 
was to come only with al-Battánt. 

But preceding al-Battàni's zij was the work 
ої Habash al-Hásib of Marw, who wrote exten- 
sively on the observations made under al-Ma’- 
mon and himself composed several zijes;? he 
is known to have been engaged in observational 
activities between 829 and 864.2 There are two 
manuscripts extant of zijes ascribed to Habash, 
one at Berlin and the other at Istanbul, and 
many later authors discuss his views on various 
topics. A cursory examination of this material 
makes clear that his geometric models are es- 
sentially Ptolemaic, though many of his para- 
meters are taken from the Zij al-Mumfahan and 
some of his eclipse-theory from the Sindhind. 
He further introduces many refinements into his 
tables facilitating their practicality, including a 
table of tangents. 


80 Ibn Yanus, р. 160. 

91 Kennedy, “Survey,” nos. 15 and 16 (рр. 126-127) 
and pp. 151-154; A. Sayili, "The Introductory Section 
ої Habash's Astronomical Tables Known as the 'Dama- 
scene’ Zij,” Ankara Univ. Dilve Tarih-Cograjya Fakültesi 
Dergisi 13, 1955, 133-151; E. 8. Kennedy and М. В. 
Transue, “A Medieval Iterative Algorism," AMM 63, 
1956, 80-83; Kennedy, “Parallax Theory,” 42-43; E. S. 
Kennedy and М. Agha, “Planetary Visibility Tables in 
Islamic Astronomy,” Cenfaurus 7, 1960, 134-140, esp. 
137; Salam and Kennedy, “Solar and Lunar Tables”; 
and Б. 5. Kennedy, “An Early Method of Successive 
Approximations,” Cenfaurus 13, 1969, 248-250. For a 
late eleventh century Greek text which may have been 
influenced by Habash see О. Neugebauer, Commentary 
on the Astronomical Treatise Par. gr. 2425, Bruxelles 
1969. Many Arabic authors also discuss Habash—e.g., 
Ibn Amájür as cited by Ibn Yünus, рр. 126-142, al- 
Háshimt, secs. 13 and 74, Abi Nasr Mansür in Hasd'il, 
Hyderabad-Deccan 1948, and al-Mas'üdi and al-Btrüni 
in various of their works. All of these will be investigated 
by J. Skold in his work on Habash. 

32 Ibn Yünus, рр. 98-100 and 170-174. There are 
manuscripts of two works of his on Ptolemaic instruments 
noticed in M. Krause, "Stambuler Handschriften isla- 
mischer Mathematiker," QS! B 3, 1936, 437-532, esp. 
446-447. 


At this point in the history of eastern Islamic 
astronomy, with the existence of Arabic versions 
of the Almagest and of the Handy Tables and with 
the compilation of Yahyá's and Habash’s zijes, 
the predominance of Ptolemy was virtually se- 
cured; the Sindhind and the Shah became pri- 
marily of historical interest. But before the pro- 
cess of Ptolemaicization was completed, however, 
the preliminary Greek works on celestial me- 
chanics, the so-called Little Astronomy, were trans- 
lated into Arabic in Syria by IshAq ibn Hunayn,” 
Thabit ibn Ошта,# and Qustá ibn 1044,95 with 
the possible participation of al-Kindi.® Ishaq 


93 Ishaq (died 910/11) translated Euclid's Data (Nasir 
al-Din al-Tast, Mujmü' al-rasá'il, 2 vols., Hyderabad- 
Deccan 1939-40, no. 1) and Menelaus' Spherics (also 
connected with al-Máháni; M. Krause, Die Sphürik von 
Menelaos aus Alexandrien, Göttingen 1936), and colla- 
borated with Thabit in translating Archimedes’ On the 
Sphere and ihe Cylinder (al-Tüsi, no 12). See Ibn al- 
Nadim, p. 285, and F. Rosenthal, “Ishaq b. Hunayn’s 
Татр al-atibbà'," Oriens 7, 1954, 55-80. 

за Thábit of Harrán (834-901) corrected Isháq's trans- 
lations; translated Archimedes’ Lemmata (al- Tüst, no. 10) 
and, with Qusta, Theodosius’ Spheries (al-Tüst, no. 3; 
translated into Sanskrit by Nayanasukhopádhyáya in 
1730); corrected Autolycus' On the Moving Sphere (al- 
Тї, no 2.) and On Risings and Settings (al-Tast, 
по. 13) (see J. Mogenet, Aulolgcos de Pitane, Louvain 
1950); and he composed the Data (al-Tasi, no. 9). On 
Thabit’s life see E. Wiedemann, "Über ТАБ ben Qurra, 
sein Leben und Wirken," Sitz. Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen 
52-53, 1920-21, 189-219 (== Aufsätze zur arabischen Wis- 
senschajisgeschichle, 2 vols., Hildesheim-New York 1970, 
vol 2, pp. 548-578). For some more of his astronomical 
works see below fn. 100. Some of his mathematical texts 
have recently been published: translations of two Ar- 
chimedean treatises іп Rasd'i! Ibn Qurra, Hyderabad- 
Deccan 1948, and of Nicomachus, edited by W. Kutsch, 
Beirut 1958. 

95 Qustá of Ba'albak (died 912) translated Theodosius’ 
Spherics (with 'Thábit) and On Habilations (al-Tüst, 
no. 4), and, perhaps, Hypsicles’ Anaphoricus (al-Tüst, 
no. 14; see fn. 96) For Qustá's life see G. Gabrieli, 
“Nota bibliografica su Qusta ibn Lüqà," Rend. В. Acc. 
Lincei 5, 21, 1912-13, 341-382, and W. Н. Worrell, 
“Qusta ibn Luqa on the Use of the Celestial Globe," 
Isis 35, 1944, 285-293. 

96 Al-Kind! (died ca. 875) corrected Qustá's transla- 
tion of Hypsicles' Anaphoricus according to al-Tast, 
no. 14, and the Arabic biographical literature, though 
he is not named in the manuscripts of the рге- Тб5ї 
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and Thábit were involved as well in a new trans- 
lation of the Almagest from the Greek," and 
Thábit with the translation of Ptolemy's Pla- 
netary Hypotheses. Thabit also wrote numerous 
treatises on astronomy; many of these minor 
tracts exist in Latin translations, of which a num- 
ber have recently been published.? These works 
of Thábit demonstrate that he did indeed under- 
stand Ptolemaic astronomy as expounded in the 
Almagest, and also attest to his knowledge of 
Theon’s Handy Tables and the Zij al-Mumtahan. 
These various books and others written by the 
Syrian translators and scholars of the second half 
of the ninth century provided the Arabs with 
а curriculum for instruction in the Ptolemaic 
system, and prepared the way for al-Battáni's 
21} al-Sdbi’. 


text used by M. Krause in V. de Falco, M. Krause, and 
O. Neugebauer, Hypsikles. Die Anfangszeiten der Gestirne, 
Göttingen 1966, pp. 61-84. Among other astronomical 
works of al-Kindl is one on the instrument dhát al-shu ‘ba- 
tayn (E. Wiedemann, "Über eine astronomische Schrift 
von al-Kindi," Silz. Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen 42, 1910, 
294-300 (= Aufsätze, vol. 1, pp. 660-666), and an epito- 
me of Ptolemaic astronomy based on al-Hajjaj’s trans- 
lation (Е. Rosenthal, "Al-Kindi and Ptolemy,” Studi 
orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, 2 vols., 
Roma 1956, vol. 2, рр. 436-456). 

97 This also was revised by al-Tàsi and exists in many 
manuscript copies. Al-Tüsi's recension was translated 
into Sanskrit by Jagannátha in 1732 under the title 
Siddhániasamrd| (edited by В. Sarman, 3 vols, New 
Delhi 1967-69). 

28 В. R. Goldstein, "The Arabic Version”. 

99 Krause, "Stambuler Handschriften," 453-457. 

100 De anno Solis in Е. J. Carmody, The Astronomical 
Works of Thabit b. Qurra, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1960, 
pp. 63-79 (on the grave deficiencies of Carmody's book 
see O. Neugebauer in Speculum 37, 1962, 99-103); O. 
Neugebauer, "Thábit ben Ошта ‘On the Solar Year’ 
and ‘On the Motion of the Eighth Sphere’,” PAPAS 
106, 1962, 264-299, esp. 264-289. 

De motu octave spere in Carmody, рр. 102-113; Neu- 
gebauer, 290-299. 

De hiis que indigent expositione antequam legatur Al- 
magesti in Carmody, pp. 131-139. 

De imaginatione spere et circulorum eius in Carmody, 
рр. 140-144. 

De quantitatibus stellarum et planetarum et proportio- 
ne terre in Carmody, рр. 145-148. 

De figura sectore in Carmody, pp. 159-164. 


For it is al-Battáni? who represents the cul- 
mination of this phase in the history of Islamic 
astronomy. He mastered both the Ptolemaic mod- 
els and solutions and also the new trigonometry 
developed from the Sindhind tradition by scholars 
such as Habash. While accepting the Ptolemaic 
cinematic models, however, he acknowledged the 
necessity of improving the Greek parameters by 
means of new observations; he took over many 
of the values established by the astronomers of 
the time of al-Ma'mün, in particular those re- 
corded in the 21] al-Mumtahan, and revised others 
on the basis of his own observations. After al- 
Battani the Ptolemaic character of mathematical 
astronomy in Islam was firmly established, to be 
challenged only by those who were disturbed by 
its incongruency with Aristotelian physics; the 
influence of the non-Ptolemaic systems of India 
and Iran which, though ultimately of Greek 
origin, had been largely transformed in the di- 
rection of mathematical simplification through 
approximative methods, waned everywhere save 
in Spain after contributing little besides trigo- 
nometry to the later phases of Islamic astronomy. 

Greek astronomy, then, or rather several of its 
products, reached Islam by various routes, on 
some of which it was subjected to major modi- 
fications. Through India came a double-epicycle 
model of planetary motion that had been ge- 
nerated by the controversy of the first and second 
centuries between Greek mathematical astrono- 
mers and Peripatetic philosophers. With this 
also came the rudiments of trigonometry; various 
mathematical techniques of approximation; ге- 
latively crude theories of eclipses, planetary lat- 
itudes, geographical distances, and so on; and 
a host of new parameters, of which those for the 
mean planetary motions were based on the con- 
ception of universal conjunctions occurring at reg- 
ular intervals over vast periods of time. Through 
Iran came a Sasanian adaptation of some of this 
Greco-Indian astronomy fused with various ele- 
ments of Ptolemaic theory. The mixture of these 
two traditions in the 'Abbásid period led to an 
eclecticism characterized by internal inconsis- 
tencies and evident imprecision. In response to 
this unsatisfactory and confused state al-Ma’min 
inaugurated a program of careful translations of 


101 ALBattánt, а Harránian whose observations were 
made at al-Raqqa between 877/8 and 918/9 and who 
died in 929/30, wrote as his principal astronomical treatise 
the 21] al-Sábi" edited by Nallino. 
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Greek and Syriac texts, and in particular of the 
Almagest and of the Handy Tables; of a moderni- 
zation of the Sindhind tradition; and of new ob- 
servations leading to adjustments of the Ptolemaic 
parameters. Despite the strange aberrations of Abd 
Ma'shar and the temporarily continuing vitality 
of the Sindhind tradition, scholars in the latter 
half of the ninth century carried on the process 
of the Ptolemaicization of Islamic astronomy. The 
process was completed in the great work of al- 
Battáni, which represents a level of control over 
observation and theory that the best astronomers 
in the Muslim world never lost. 

Later developments in Islamic astronomy (aside 
from alterations of parameters, which new ob- 
servations might at any time justify) were not 
generated by mathematical, but by philosophical 
considerations. These developments cannot here 
be adequately explored, but are interesting within 
the context of a discussion of Greek influence 
because they reflect the fundamental incompati- 
bility of Aristotelian physics with Ptolemaic pla- 
netary astronomy. Al-Bitrdji and others at- 


102 The main study is now В. В. Goldstein, Al-Bi- 
тай: On the Principles of Astronomy, 2 vols., New Ha- 
ven 1971; see also L. Gauthier, "Une réforme du systéme 
astronomique de Ptolémée tentée par les philosophes 


tempted to devise mathematical models that 
would preserve the concentricity of the pla- 
netary orbits, and the School ої Marágha!? invented 
geometric devices by which the non-uniform mo- 
tion of the Ptolemaic deferent about its center 
was banished from planetary theory. The com- 
plaints of the Peripatetics and these Muslim re- 
sponses were not without influence on the Western 
astronomers who faced the same problems in the 
Renaissance. 


arabes du xue! siècle,” JA 10, 14, 1909, 483-510; the 
edition of the Latin translation (made by Michael Scot 
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The Moslem interpreter of Indian culture best known to the West, Abü 

"HRáyban Muhammad al-Birüni, was carried off to Ghazna by Sultan Mahmüd 
in 1018 A.D.! During the course of the following years he gained access to 
the Sanskrit literature current in northwestern India at the time, and made 
. much of it available in Arabic by means of a series of books that he 
published in the late 20s and in the 30s of the eleventh century. In this paper 
І intend to consider the means by which he studied several Sanskrit texts on 
astronomy which were among the most important sources for his knowledge 
of Indian science, and to examine the question of the reliability of his re- 
porting of Indian astronomical and physical theories. 

Al-Birüni was neither the first nor the last Moslem to study Indian as- 
tronomy. There were three paksas (that is, schools of astronomy) whose 

systems—and, in particular, whose parameters and computational tech- 
niques—had been partially familiar to Arabic-reading scholars since the eighth 
:сепішу A.D.? The brahmapaksa was initiated by the Paitamahasiddhanta of 
the Visnudharmottarapurana? in the early fifth century, and its influence was 
already felt in Sasanian Iran when the first Zik i Shahriyaran was composed in 
about 450.2 But the brahmapaksa's most prominent representative was the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta composed by Brahmagupta at Bhillamala in southern 
Rajasthan in 628.5 Based mainly upon this text, though including some 
elements from the aryapaksa, was a work, apparently entitled Mahasiddhanta 
(al-Sindhind al-kabir), of which a copy was carried to Baghdad in 771 or 773 
by a member of a delegation from Sind. This Mahasiddhanta was used by 
al-Fazari and of YaCqüb ibn Tariq’ in their several zijes composed between 
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about 775 and 790, though they also derived some material from the Ptole- 
maic tradition and from the Zik i Shahriyaran of Yazdijird III. The works of 
al-Fazari and of YaCqub are the bases of the Sindhind tradition of Islamic 
astronomy,® which al-Birüni had studied thoroughly and through which he 
had learned something of Indian astronomy long before his sojoum in the 
Panjab. 

The second Indian paksa of which elements reached Islam was the 
ardharatrika or midnight-system, initiated by Aryabhata in about 500.9 This 
was apparently the foundation of the version of the Pahlavi Zik i Shahriyaran 
that was published under Khusraw Anishirwan іп 556;!? much of this zik 
was, naturally, repeated in the similar zik issued under Yazdijird III, probably 
in the 630s, which was translated into Arabic as the Zij al-Shah by al-Tamimi 
toward the end of the eighth century.!! The ardharatrikapaksa was also 
followed by Brahmagupta in his Khandakhadyaka!? written in 665, which, 
with its commentaries, was often cited by al-Biruni in the works that he 
wrote in the years immediately on either side of 1030,!3 but whose elements 
also: reached him through the Arabic version made in Sind in 735 and 
published under the title Zij al-Arkand. 19 

Finally, the third of the Sanskrit paksas that we must consider is the 
aryapaksa, also initiated by Aryabhata, in the Aryabhatiya, whose epoch is 
499. Elements of this paksa, as we have noted above, were included in the 
Mahasiddhanta utilized by al-Fazari and by YaCqub ibn Tariq. There was also 
a metrical Arabic version of at least a part of the Aryabhatiya, published as 
the Zij al-Harqan in 742,15 and a fuller translation, the 237 al-Arjabhar, was 
made, apparently. toward the end of the eighth century, and was used by one 
АЫ? '--Hasan al-Ahwazi.'© 

Al-Biruni was familiar with many of the parameters and procedures of 
the brahmapaksa and of both of Aryabhata’s paksas through the medium of 
at least some of these early Arabic translations before he went to India; in 
fact, most of our knowledge of these lost zijes is derived from al-Biruni 
himself. But the Indian systems were not presented in these texts with any 
integrity; their authors generally conflated material from various zijes without 
naming their sources, and thereby offered an extremely distorted and inac- 
curate picture of Indian astronomy. Al-Biruni, through his access to Sanskrit 
texts, certainly increased the knowledge of Indian astronomy among readers 
of Arabic, but, as we shall see, was still unable to avoid many unfortunate 
distortions of these Sanskrit texts. The best translations appear to have been 
those made into Persian by scholars patronized by the Tughluqs in the late 
fourteenth and by the Mughals in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 1” 
but they enjoyed a very limited circulation only within India. 

As we have mentioned, much of our knowledge of the lost works of the 
two earliest representatives of the Sindhind tradition, al-Fazari and Ya°qub 
ibn Tariq, we owe to al-Birtini, who severely (and usually justly) condemns 
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them for their incompetence in astronomy.!* Occasionally, moreover, he also 
chastises them for misunderstanding their Sanskrit sources—for instance, for 
thinking that the proper name Aryabhata (Arjabhar in Arabic) is a technical 
term meaning "а thousandth part."!? But we shall see that al-Birini’s own 
control of the highly technical Sanskrit employed in composing metrical 
treatises on astronomy was minimal. One instructive example is found in the 
India, written after he had spent several years studying Indian astronomy.?? 


As regards adhimasa [spelled adimasah in Arabic], the word means “the 
first month," for adi means "beginning." In the books of YaCqub ibn 
Тапа and al-Fazari this name is written padamasah [an early scribal error 
for the correct malamasa]. Pad means "end" [in fact, it means "foot." 
Anta means “епа”; al-Birüni read alif, пип dal instead of ba’, dal] , and it 
is possible that the Indians call the leap month by both names; but the 
reader must be aware that these two authors frequently misspell or 
disfigure the Indian words, and that there is no reliance on their 
' tradition. 


In fact, the earlier translators, in this case as in some others, were right, and 
al-Biruni failed to understand two simple Sanskrit words because he read 
them in faulty Arabic transliterations rather than in Nagari. 

And, despite his reputation as a Sanskrit scholar, he surely had no direct 
acquaintance with the Sanskrit originals of the two siddhantas which I wish 
to discuss in some detail; they represent the brahmapaksa and the ardhar- 
atrikapaksa. Al-Birüni did have a copy of the Aryabhatiya, though he did not 
realize it and used it very little;?! his Arabic version of the Karanatilaka, a 
representative of the saurapaksa written by Vijayananda at Varanasi in 966, 
was one of his earliest efforts to have a Sanskrit text translated, apparently 
undertaken in 1026, and is so full of elementary mistakes that its editor 
suspects the hand of a student.?? I would suggest rather that al-Birüni's role 
in the production of the Ghurrat al-zijat was confined to that of a sponsor, 
editor, and explicator of some pandita's incompetent effort. 

The two siddhantas to be considered here are the Brahmasphutasidd- 
hanta of Brahmagupta, which we have already referred to as the principle 
representative of the brahmapaksa, and the later Paulisasiddhanta,?> which 
belongs to the ardharatrikapaksa. This Paulisasiddhanta is now lost save for 
al-Biruni's citations and fragments of it preserved in the commentaries on 
Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadyaka composed by Prthüdakasvamin?^ at 
Sthanesvara (or Sthanvisvara) in the plains northwest of Delhi in 864, by 
Utpala?? in Kashmir in 968, and by Атагдіа?9 at Anandapura in Gujarat in 
about 1200. It is clear, therefore, that this siddhanta was available in north- 
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western India from the ninth through the twelfth century at least. But we 
know further, from its fragments, that this Paulisasiddhanta also was written 
at Sthanesvara, and that is was already quoted by an eighth-century com- 
mentator named Balabhadra, of whom we shall say more later. In fact, we can 
tentatively localize both Balabhadra and the author of the Paulisasiddhanta in 
the empire of Yasovarman of Kanyakubja, who ruled over the region around 
the Yamuna-Ganges doab from about 725 to 750.27 

But, when al-Birüni mentions the Paulifasiddhanta in the On Shadows, 25 
he names its author “Рива al-Yunani" [Paulus the Greek]; when he men- 
tions him in the India,?® he calls him “Риа al-Yunani from the city of 
Sayntra," and he conjectures that Sayntra is a corruption of Alexandria. This 
is a triply erroneous statement, and a good place to commence our criticism 
of al-Biruni's misunderstandings of this text. 

The statement concerning Paulifa occurs in a listing of the five zijes of 
the Indians. These are the five siddhantas which gave its name to the Pafi- 
casiddhantika written by Varahamihira at Ujjayini in about 550:39 the Sizrya, 
apparently composed by Latadeva in 505 on the basis of the ardharatrika- 
paksa; the Vasistha, written in about 200 on the basis of a Greco-Babylonian 
tradition; the Pauliśa and the Romaka, originally fourth or fifth century 
versions of Greek works, but known to Varahamihira in Latadeva's recen- 
sions; and the Paitámaha or Brahma, composed in A.D. 80 in the tradition of 
the Jyotisavedafiga’s adaptation of Babylonian astronomy. Al-Birüni did not 
have a copy of the Paficasiddhantika itself, though he knew of some quoti 
tions from it іп Balabhadra's commentary on the Brahmasphutasiddhanta?! 
and in Utpala’s commentary оп Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita. 22. In the Bpha- 
tsamhita Varahamira names the five siddhantas ‘of the Paficasiddhantika,?? 
and al-Birüni evidently used that list in constructing his own. 

But he had some assistance that was not very expert. He states that the 
author of the Vasistha is Visnucandra and that of the Romaka Srisen. Sans- 
krit texts—primarily Brahmagupta, Balabhadra, Prthüdaka, and Utpala— 
inform us that Vignucandra composed а Vasisthasiddhünta*^ and Srisena a 
Romakasiddhanta?5 in about 600, that is, some decades after Varahamihira 
wrote the Райсаѕіааһапііка. Furthermore, al-Birüni identifies Varahamihira’s 
Paitamahasiddhanta, whose epoch we have seen to be A.D. 80, with Brahm- 
agupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta, composed more than half a millennium 
later, and Latadeva’s recension of the Paulisasiddhanta with the text written 
more than two centuries later at Sthanegvara. There can be no question that 
he was poorly informed concerning the history of Indian astronomy. 

So much for the first mistake іп al-Birüni's statement. There remain two 
others to be explained—his calling Puliga a Хипапі or Greek, and his assertion 
that he comes from Alexandria. It is not difficult to unravel the process by 
which these two errors arose. The pandita wrote out his translation of the 
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Paulifasiddhanta, naturally, in Arabic characters; when he wrote the Arabic 
name of Sthaneívara—that is, Tanisar—he omitted the diacritical marks. So 
al-Birüni misread ta’, пйп, ya’, sin, га without points as sin, ya’, nun, tg’, 
rg’—Sayntra. Apparently, he was no longer able to consult the translator 
about the correctness of this reading, or he chose not to do so when he was 
composing the India; rather, accepting this mysterious reading and combining 
it with a genuine Indian tradition that the original Pauli$a was a Yavana or 
foreigner, he called the author of the later Paulisasiddhanta a Greek from 
Alexandria. 

That modern scholars have, on the basis of this triple error, assumed that 
the Greek astrologer, Paulus of Alexandria, who composed the second edition 
of his Evca'yoxywa іп 378, also wrote the original of the Paulisasiddhanta 
summarized by Varühamihira, is one of the less encouraging results of the 
respect paid to al-Birüni's alleged control of Sanskrit.? In a later, and as yet 
unpublished little treatise, the Maqala fT sayr зайті al-sa°ada wa al'ghayb 2? 

a-Birüni still calls Pulia a Greek, but correctly reads the name of his city as 
Тапізаг. This leads him to suppose either that there was a common source of 
both the Greek and the Indian astronomical systems (an idea reminiscent of 
Abii MaCghar's strange history of science)?5, or that Pulifa had emigrated 
from Alexandria to the plains of Panipat. 

If we now turn to al-Birüni's quotations from the translation of the later 
Paulisasiddhanta that he inserted іп his On Transits, in his India, in his 
. al-Qaniin al-Mas‘iidi, and in his On Shadows and compare them with the 
original Sanskrit verses that have been preserved by the commentators, we are 
constantly brought to an awareness of the inadequacies of the translator, of 
the ineptness of the interpreter's explanation of the text, and of al-Birünr's 
tendency to understand the Indian text in the terms with which he was 
familiar—that is to say, those of Ptolemaic astronomy and of Aristotelian 
physics. Let us now consider a few of the many possible examples. 

Almost all of the lengthy computations that al-Birüni in the India and in 
the Qanün reports as being derived from the Paulisa are certainly the inter- 
preter's as they would have no place in a Sanskrit siddhanta. In some cases 
al-Birüni himself has caught his pandita's errors and [unjustly attributed them 
to the Paulisa; for example, at one point іп ће India?? there is a computation 
of the lapsed adhimasas from the lapsed tithis, wherein the translator has 
substituted saura days for tithis, and al-Birüni criticizes the Paulisa, to which 
such an example could not belong. Other errors, however, al-Birüni does not 
notice. In the On Transits,’ in discussing the Paulisa's computation of the 
equations of the planets, al-Birüni constantly assumes that the maximum 
equation, itself expressed in minutes, is taken to be equal to the radius d the 
epicycle, whereas the preserved Sanskrit verses of the Paulisasiddhanta?^' cor- 
rectly, for an Indian text, state that the radius of the epicycle is the Sine of 
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the maximum equation. But at one point*? al-Birüni found in the translation 
some obviously mistaken values for the maximum equations of the center of 
the five “star-planets.” This leads him to complain: “Апа as for what is in the 
Indian zijes which we have studied, this is at the utmost of confusion to the 
extent that its measure is not possible. So suspicion turns toward the copies 
which have come to us and toward the interpreter (mufassir) who dictated to 
us. 29 


This passage suggests the method which аї-Вігопі followed in his studies 
of Sanskrit astronomical texts. As we have seen before, some of his errors are 
due to his misreadings of an unpointed Arabic manuscript; these indicate that 
his translator was not present when he read the texts. The absence of the 
translator is also indicated by a passage in the On Shadows?’ wherein the 
mutarjim is chastised for his failings. On the other hand, in the India** 
al-Biriini criticizes his mufassir for giving him, presumably orally, the wrong 
explanation, of the relation between a muhürta, which is a thirtieth of a 
seasonal day, and a ghatika, which is a sixtieth of a mean day. Thus, the 
Pauliga reached al-Biruni through a double layer of opaqueness—the rough, 
inaccurate, and interpolated translation of an absent pandita, and the incom- 
petent exegesis of a local mufassir. This twofold removal from the original 
clarifies al-Birüni's curious statement in one passage of the India:** “Рина 
says іп his siddhanta that Pulisa the Greek says ...”’; the first Pulisa is the 
translator inserting his own comments regarding the text that he has 
translated. 

Al-Birünr's tendency to comprehend this text, thus rather dimly revealed 
to him, in terms of Greek rather than of Indian science, is evident in his 
discussion of the Paulisa’s alleged physical theories. In the preserved Sanskrit 
verses of the Paulisa, 46 the circumference of the orbit of the heavens and its 
radius are given in yojanas; and we are informed by Balabhadra*” that the 
followers of Aryabhata believed that the orbit of the heavens is the limit to 
which the sun’s rays reach. Thus far does the genuine Indian tradition go. But 
а1-Вїгїпї claims*® that Puliga believes that the planetary bodies are fiery (that 
is, self-luminous), while the starry sphere is watery (that is, reflective), and 
that the weak solar rays reflected at a great distance from this watery eighth 
sphere produce the blue color of the sky. Such a physical explanation of a 
color-phenomenon is totally foreign to Sanskrit siddhantas and could not 
have been in the Paulisa. 

Utpala quotes from the Paulisasiddhanta:*? 


The earth is formed round like a circle, and is motionless in the bound- 
less sky; it consists of the five mahabhutas. In its middle is Meru, [the 
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home] of the Gods. Above that is the [north] pole in the sky; the circle 
of the constellations, which is bound to it by chords of wind, revolves in 
their risings and settings as they are driven by the wind. 


These verses represent the normal transformation by Indian astronomers of 
the Puranic cosmology in which Mount Meru rises at the center of a flat, 
circular earth. When Greek mathematical astronomy was introduced into 
India in the third and fourth centuries, it became necessary to regard the 
earth as a sphere suspended in the center of a nesting of planetary and stellar 
spheres in order to be able to operate with the Greek geometric models. While 
accepting this spherical cosmology, Indian astronomers retained Mount Meru 
as the terrestrial north pole and explained the diurnal rotation of the heavens 
by the Ригаліс mechanism of chords of wind wrapped around the axis of the 
world and pulled by demons. 

But akBirüni?? claims that. Pulia could not believe in a material axis 
extending to the sphere of the fixed stars and holding the earth in place in the 
center since he must believe that weights fall to the earth from every direc- 
tion; in other words, he implies that Ршіба subscribes to an Aristotelian 
argument in favor of a geocentric universe. Further, al-Birüni states that 
Pulisa “believes . . . that the motion of what is at the periphery is the cause of 
the non-motion of what is at the center." This type of argument for the 
immobility of the earth is also Greek rather than Indian. 

We shall shortly consider similar misinterpretations іп а!-Вігопгѕ discus- 
sion of passages of Brahmagupta's Brahmasphutasiddhanta. But here the situ- 
ation is even further complicated by the fact that al-Birüni's pandita trans- 
lated not just the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, but also the commentary on it 
composed by Balabhadra at Kanyakubja in about 750—and by the fact that 
he usually failed to distinguish in his translation between Brahmagupta's 
verses and Balabhadra's exegesis. Though we still possess the whole of the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta in Sanskrit, no manuscripts ої Balabhadra's Bhasya 
are known to exist. However, there do survive three copies, all incomplete, of 
the great commentary on the Brahmasphutasiddhanta written by Prthü- 
dakasvamin at Sthanesvara shortly before 864.5! A close comparison of this 
commentary with the relevant passages іп al-Birüni's тайа and with some 
sections of Utpala's Vivrti оп Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita shows that all 
three have depended on Balabhadra's lost commentary.5? AI-Birüni thereby is 
of great assistance in our efforts to reconstruct this lost eighth-century San- 
skrit text, which is of great importance because of the almost unique interest 
that Balabhadra displayed in the physical model of the universe implied by 
the Indian adaptations of Greek astronomy and in the history of the develop- 
ment of cosmological theories in India. This latter interest is especially 
manifested in his numerous quotations from earlier Sanskrit texts. 
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In fact, it is clear that almost all of the knowledge of the astronomical 
works of Latadeva, Vispucandra, and Varahamihira that al-Birüni demon- 
strates in the India is derived from Balabhadra; a few quotations seem to 
соте from Utpala’s commentary on the Bphatsamhita. Furthermore, Bala- 
bhadra is al-Birünr's main source for information about Aryabhata's Aryab- 
hatiya. It is true, as has been noted above, that al-Birüni had access to a 
manuscript of the original Aryabhatiya, with a late commentary mentioning 
the later Paulisasiddhznta and Prthüdakasvamin,5? from which one of his 
panditas made some translations, but he unaccountably remained ignorant of 
the fact that this Aryabhata is identical with the one cited by Brahmagupta 
and Balabhadra.5* Therefore, he distinguished them as Aryabhata al-kabir 
and Aryabhata of Kusumapura, an error which has led several modern 
historians of science аѕігау.5 

But rather than follow that desultory path, let us trace al-Birüni's steps as 
he gradually discovered the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. When he wrote the 
Chronology in 1000, he knew something of it through the zijes of al-Fazari 
and of al-Khwarizmi and through the Kitab al-uluf and 27) al-hazarat of Abu 
MaCghar.5$ These works were still his sole sources of knowledge of Brahma- 
gupta’s work when he composed the Tahdid a-amakin5" in 1025 and the On 
the Solar Equation"? in, apparently, 1027; his first dated work to indicate a 
more direct acquaintance with the Brahmasphutasiddhanta is the Astrol- 
ову, which he wrote in 1029. When he composed the тайа in 1030/1031 
his pandita had translated Chapter 21, on the sphere, which was the first in 
Balabhadra's recension; Chapter 1, on the mean motions of the planets; 
Chapter 11, criticisms of his predecessors; and a sample page of Chapter 20, 
on ргоѕойу.6® Little more knowledge is demonstrated in the Qaniin of 1031, 
but the On Shadows, which was probably written a little while after the 
India, shows his acquaintance with Chapter 3, on problems of local time, 
local latitude, and the ascendent on the local horizon, and that part of 
Chapter 12 which is concerned with gnomons.$! It also demonstrates that he 
has acquired a translation of part of the Bhagya of Prthiidakasvamin;® in the 
India he includes Prthüdakasvamin in a list of scholars of whom he only 
knows the names while remaining ignorant of even the titles of their works.$? 
As the citations from the Brahmasphutasiddhanta in his other works are 
relatively meagre, we will restrict our consideration to the India, in which 
dozens of pages allegedly expound the views of Brahmagupta. 

These pages are, unfortunately, full of gross misconceptions and wrong 
translations. As noted above, al-Birünr's pandita did not usually indicate 
where his translation shifted from Brahmagupta to Balabhadra; therefore, 
long passages written by the commentator are erroneously attributed to the 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta. Moreover, many passages—especially the verses 
quoted by Balabhadra from earlier works—are improperly understood by the 
translator. And lastly, al-Birüni, as he also did with regard to the Paulisa, 
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attributes to the Indians Greek physical theories and methods of geometric 
proof. This tendency is particularly regrettable in the light of al-Birüni's 
criticism of Ibn al-MuqgaffaC for making tendentious additions to his trans- 
lation of the Каа wa Dimna.5^ We shall now consider briefly, as one ex- 
ample, what a few verses of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and their com- 
mentary underwent at the hands of al-Birüni and his panditas. | 

In verses 4-5 of Chapter 21 Brahmagupta says: 


The sphere of the stars, which is bound at the two poles and is driven by 
the pravaha wind, moves at the horizon to the right for the Gods, to the 
left for the Demons. Elsewhere, in every place, (by the amount that) the 
pole is depressed (toward the horizon, the equator of) the sphere of the 
constellations is elevated. At Lanka (on the terrestrial equator, the 
equator of) the sphere is the east-west line, and the two poles are on the 
horizon. 


As was the case with the verse of the Paulisa that was cited earlier, this is 
. the normal Indian astronomical cosmology based on an adaptation of the 
Puranic flat earth to a Greek spherical universe, and the usual explanation of 
. the diurnal rotation of the heavens as caused by chords of wind wrapped 

about the axis of that universe. For Balabhadra, as we know from Prthüdaka 
and Utpala,S5 these verses are the occasion for a lengthy discussion of the 
nature of diurnal rotation, buttressed by citations from Varahamihira, 
Aryabhata, Paulisa, the Vasistha, and Latadeva. Much of this discussion is 
reproduced by al-Birüni in the India Be though largely attributed to Вгаһта- 
gupta himself, interspersed with excerpts from other sections of Balabhadra's 
commentary, and frequently completely misunderstood. 


Brahmagupta says in the Brahmasiddhanta: “Some people maintain 
that the first motion [from east to west] does not lie in the meridian 
[read celestial equator], but belongs to the earth." But Varahamihira 
refutes them by saying: “If that were the case, would not a bird return to 
its nest as soon as it had flown away from it towards the west?" 


So far, al-Birüni is free from error save that the reference to Aryabhata's 
theory of the diurnal rotation of the earth and Varahamihira’s refutation of it 
was made by Balabhadra, not by Brahmagupta. Al-Birüni continues: 
*Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book: ‘The followers of 
Aryabhata maintain that the earth is moving and heaven resting. People have 
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tried to refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones and trees 
would fall away from the earth." " This again is from Balabhadra, not from 
Brahmagupta, and it is from the same, not from another place. The idea is 
that the violence of a diurnal rotation of the earth would hurl objects on the 
earth's surface into space. But al-Birüni proceeds with a curious Aristotelian 
misinterpretation compounded by a failure to understand Balabhadra's 
argument: 


But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says that that [i.e., 
that stones and trees would fall away from the earth] would not neces- 
sarily follow from their theory, apparently because he thought that all 
heavy things are attracted towards the center of the earth. 


In other words, al-Birüni thinks that Brahmagupta (whom he mistakenly 
speaks of instead of Balabhadra) argued against the contention that things 
would fly off the earth if it were moving on the grounds of the Aristotelian 
concept of the natural motion of earth and water, the “heavy” elements, 
toward the center of the earth. But, as we learn from reading Prthudaka and 
Utpala, Balabhadra, though he does mention the fact that clods of dirt 


thrown up by students return to the same point on the earth's surface as an 
argument in favor of the earth's stability, did not at all contest the argument 
put forward by the opponents of Aryabhata against the diurnal rotation of 
the earth; rather, he added another argument to it in the form of a quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Paficasiddhantika:$7 “Another thing: if there were (а 
rotation) of the earth (every) day, bees, geese, flags, and so on would always 
be driven to the west; if it were revolving slowly, how would it revolve (once 
a day)? 

Varahamihira, as did Indian scientists generally, regards the air sur- 
rounding the earth with the objects in it as a stable system which would be 
turned into an eastward flowing stream by the violence of the earth's rota- 
tion. In order to counter the argument that the movement may be non- 
violent—i.e., slow—he asks how the earth then could rotate daily. Al-Birüni 
omits the principle and repeats a garbled version of the secondary argument: 
"He [that is, Brahmagupta] says: “Оп the contrary, if that [diurnal rotation 
of the earth] were the case, the earth would not vie in keeping an even and 
uniform pace with the minutes of heaven, the pranas of the times.’ ” 

In this paraphrase the words “the minutes of heaven, the pranas of the 
times” are а tautologous explanation of the Sanskrit word "kalasus," **time- 
minutes," of which there are by definition 21,600 in a day. I assume this 
represents a part of the mufassir's attempt to explain the text to al-Birtini; 
but he remains puzzled, and remarks: “There seems to be some confusion in 
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this chapter, perhaps by the fault of the translator." 

Another example of confusion. In his commentary on Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta 21, 3, Balabhadra quotes some verses from "Aryabhata, the Vas- 
istha, and Latadeva, stating that the universe is a sphere consisting of the five 
mahabhitas: earth, water, fire, wind, and space. We have already con- 
sidered a similar verse from the Paulisa, and it repeats a very common Indian 
concept. But іп a passage of the India? dependent on this section of Balab- 
hadra’s commentary, al-Birüni disastrously misinterprets these verses: 


Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, and says that it consists 
of earth, water, fire, and wind, and that each of these elements is spheri- 
cal. Likewise, Vasistha and Lata say that the five elements, that is earth, 
water, fire, wind, and heaven, are spherical. 


By transferring the attribute of sphericity from the universe itself to the five 
mahabhitas, al-Birüni forcibly converts the Indians to a form of Aristotelian- 
ism, to a belief of which they were completely unaware. 

. Elsewhere in the тайа al-Birüni attempts to convert Brahmagupta him- 
self to the same belief. The latter writes in Brahmasphutasiddhanta 21, 2: 


“The sphere of the earth, which is formed by the good and bad deeds of 
creatures, is surrounded by the spheres of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and ending with the sphere of the 
constellations.” 

AlBirünis pandita misunderstood Brahmagupta’s reference to the 
karma, good and bad, of creatures, which forms the earth, and we find in the 
India a partially Moslem, partially Peripatetic interpretation: 7° 


Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahmasiddhanta where he 
enumerates the heavens, placing the Moon in the nearest heaven, the 
other planets in the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh: “The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been created spherical in 
order to last forever, that in it the pious may be rewarded, the wicked be 
punished, since there is nothing behind it." He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he gives them in an 
order which differs from that of the traditional literature of their creed, 
as we shall show hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that the 
spherical can be slowly influenced from without. He evinces his knowl- 
edge of the Aristotelian notions regarding the spherical form and circular 
motion, and that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 
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Neither the concept of the eternity of the spheres, nor the idea of the teleo- 
logical cause of the world's creation by a retributive God, nor Aristotle's 
theory of the nature of circular motion is in fact to be found in the Sanskrit 
text. 

There are numerous other passages in which the translator failed to 
understand the Sanskrit, or in which al-Biruni gratuitously attributes Peri- 
patetic notions or Greek geometrical proofs to Brahmagupta; an example of 
the mistaken ascription of a geometrical proof is to be found in the several 
pages of the India?! devoted to a rule for computing the apparent diameter 
of the earth's shadow at the Moon's distance, in which al-Birüni even claims: 
to find a lacuna in the manuscript of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, whereas 
such a proof has no place in an Indian astronomical text, either müla or 
bhasya. 

I hope the evidence so far given is sufficient to convince the reader that, 
at least in the field of astronomy, al-Birüni was not an accurate reporter of 
the contents of the Sanskrit texts which he claims to describe. I also hope 
that two of the reasons for al-Biruni's errors and distortions have been estab- 
lished: his reliance on incompetent translators and explicators necessitated by 
his өй inability to read the highly technical Sanskrit employed in jyotihsa- 

stra, 2 and his uncritical assumption that Indian scientists adhered to the 
doctrines of Aristotelian physics. 

But, in closing I must state that the magnitude of his achievement is little 
lessened by these flaws. From the point of view of his Moslem contem- 
poraries, his knowledge of Indian astronomy was unique. And from our point 
of view, his accounts of the lost siddhantas of Vijayananda and of Pauliga, 
and of the Bhasya of Balabhadra, though now we know with what caution we 
must use them, are invaluable contributions to our knowledge of the Indian 
astronomical tradition. 
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OR almost seven centuries following the publication of the commentary 
on the Handy Tables of Theon by Stephanus of Alexandria! little interest 
was shown in mathematical astronomy in Byzantium. It is true that, in 
the ninth century, under the leadership of Leo the Mathematician,? the text 
of Ptolemy's Almagest was studied and copied,? and that scholars in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries had learned something of Arabic science. But 
it seems improbable that many, save perhaps the astrologers, had the moti- 
vation or the training necessary for an attempt to understand more than the 
most elementary principles of the motions ої the celestial spheres; and even the 
astrologers really needed nothing beyond an ability to manipulate tables. 
This neglect continued into the thirteenth century, both at Місаса and in 
Constantinople after it had been recovered from the Latins. But the beginnings 
of a revival of astronomical studies can be traced to the early decades of this 
century when a few scholars sought to sustain Greek learning under the 
patronage of John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) and Theodore II Lascaris 


(1254-1258). 

Nicephorus Blemmydes,! who taught at the Imperial court from 1238 to 1248 
and whose pupils included George Acropolites,? reawakened an interest in 
ancient Greek science which had been virtually dead since the time of Michael 
РѕеПоѕё in the eleventh century. His Epitome physica’ is a completely un- 
original book, and its treatment of astronomy (chapters 25-30) is pitifully 
inadequate. He has very little that is sensible to say about planetary theory; 
but he does demonstrate that he has read Aristotle, Cleomedes, and Euclid 


1 See Н. Usener, De Stephano Alexandrino (Bonn, 1880), pp. 33-54, reprinted in his Kleine Schrifien, 
з (Leipzig-Berlin, 1914), pp. 289-319, and l'Abbé Halma, TlroAepaiou кої O&ovos Проуєрої Kavóves, 3 
(Paris, 1825), pp. 101-112; see also С. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, x (Baltimore, 
1927), рр. 472-473- 

? See J. L. Heiberg, “Der byzantinische Mathematiker Leon," Bibliotheca Mathematica, NF 2 
(1887), pp. 33-36; Sarton, т, pp. 554-555; and E. E. Lipšic, "Vizantijskij uéenyj Lev Matematik,” 
Vixantijski] Vremennik, N.S., 2 (1949), pp. 106-149. 

з Heiberg in his edition of the Almagest (Leipzig, 1898-1903) lists three ninth-century manuscripts 
(Par. gr. 2389, Vat. gr. 1291, and Vat. gr. 1594), one of the tenth (Marc. gr. 313), one of the twelfth 
(Vat. gr. 180), two of the thirteenth (Par. gr. 2390 aud Vat. gr. 184), and two of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth (Marc. gr. 311 and Vat. gr. 1038). 

4 See K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1897), рр. 559-554; 
Sarton, 2 (1931), p. 971; and H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich, 1959), pp. 671-673. For an example of his astronomical wisdom, see J. В. Bury, “An Un- 
published Poem of Nicephorus Blemmydes," BZ, то (1901), pp. 418-424 and P. N. P(apageorgiu), 
“Zu Nikephoros Blemmydes, B. Z. X 419 (Bury)," ibid., p. 545. 

5 See Krumbacher pp. 286-288; A. Heisenberg, Georgii Acropolitae opera, 2 (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 
TIL-X1II; Sarton, 2, pp. 1113-1114; and Beck, рр. 674-675. 

5 See С. Zervos, Un philosophe néoplatonicien du X1° siècle, Michel Psellos (Paris, 1920). On By- 
zantine education in general, see Е. Fuchs, Die hiheren Schulen von Konstantinopel іт Mittelalter, 
Byzantinisches Archiv, 8 (Leipzig-Berlin, 1926); for its condition under Psellos, see L. Bréhier, 
"L'enseignement supérieur à Constantinople dans la dernière moitié du XI? siècle,” Revue internationale 
de l'enseignement, 38 (1899), pp. 97-112. Aristotle, of course, continued to be taught until the fall of 
the capital in 1204. А 

т Edited in PG, 142, cols. 1005-1302. What is printed as the last chapter (cols. 1303-1320) is, in 
fact, Nicephorus’ commentary on the eighth Psalm; it is different from what is given in col. 1357 ff., 
which seems to be by Euthymius Zigabenus. 
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with some comprehension, and he observed at least one lunar eclipse, that 
of 18 May 1258.? 

An account? of an observation of a solar eclipse by his pupil George Acropo- 
lites in the company of the Imperial court on 3 June 1239 reveals the intellectual 
atmosphere in which Nicephorus was working. The Empress Irene asked 
Acropolites, then only twenty-one years old, what had caused this phenomenon. 
He, though he had just begun his studies under Blemmydes, was able to reply 
correctly that the Moon was interposed between the Earth and the Sun. The 
court physician, Nicolaus, scoffed at this ridiculous response, and the Empress, 
trusting her doctor, called Acropolites a fool. She quickly regretted her use of 
this derogatory term, not because she realized the correctness of Acropolites' 
explanation, but because she considered it improper to insult one engaged in 
philosophical studies. Two years later the Empress died; the philosopher 
seriously suggests that the eclipse was a portent of that unfortunate event, 
as was also the appearance of a bearded comet. It was Acropolites who, after 
the capture of Constantinople by Michael VIII Palaeologus in 126r, restored 
mathematics to the capital; he taught Euclid and Nicomachus to George 
(later Gregory) of Cyprus and others.1? 

Among his pupils was, apparently, George Pachymeres,4 а man who 
progressed much further in astronomical studies than had his teacher. Pachy- 
meres' knowledge of this subject is, naturally, set forth in the fourth book of 
his Quadrivium.™ To a large extent this consists of elaborate instructions for 
the multiplication of sexagesimal numbers, a procedure he regarded as in- 
credibly difficult, а discussion of the risings, settings, and culminations of 
various constellations, and a number of the fundamental doctrines of astrology, 
many of which are also found in the Epitome physica of his mentor's mentor. 
He is capable of such improbable statements as: "They say that a yearly 
revolution of the Sun takes place in 365 degrees (uoipais for fiuépous), 14 minutes, 
and 48 seconds"; but his planetary theory is far more complete than that of his 
predecessor, and he himself is far from being confused about everything. 

George of Cyprus’ friend John Pediasimus continued Blemmydes’ study 
ої Cleomedes' КиукЛікй Sewpia uereopoov, on which he wrote a commentary; and 


8 27, 15 (col. 1265). 

9 George Acropolites, Хроикћ ovyypaph, 39 (pp. 67-68, Bonn; т, pp. 62-64, Heisenberg). 

19 See George of Cyprus’ autobiography in W. Lameere, La tradition manuscrite de la correspondance 
de Grégoire de Chypre, Etudes de philologie, d'archéologie et d'histoire anciennes publiées рат l'Institut 
Historique Belge de Rome, 2 (Brussels-Rome, 1937), p. 185; on George of Cyprus, see Krumbacher 
pp. 476-478 and Beck рр. 685-686. 

11 See Krumbacher, рр. 288-291; Sarton, 2, pp. 972-973; and Beck, р. 679. 

1? Edited by P. Tannery and E. Stéphanou, Studi e Testi, 94 (Vatican City, 1940). The quotation 
is from 4, 7 (p. 364). 

1 See Krumbacher, pp. 556-558; Sarton, 3 (1947), pp. 682-683; V. Laurent in Echos d'orient, 31 
(1932), pp. 327-331; and Beck, pp. 710-711. For his harmonic interpretation of seven- and nine-month 
births, see V. de Falco, "L'aritmologia pitagorica nei Commenti ad Esiodo,” Rivista indo-greco-italica, 
7, 3/4 (1923), рр. 25-54 and In Ioannis Pediasimi libellum de partu septemmestri ac novemmestri non- 
dum editum (Naples, 1923); Е. Cumont, “L’opuscule пері ёттарӯруоу кої ёуувоџђуоу,” Revue belge de 
philologie, 2 (1923), pp. 5-21; and J. L. Heiberg in BZ, 25 (1925), pp. 145-146; cf. also Psellos’ tract 
on the same subject edited by S. Weinstock in Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum, 9, 1 
(Brussels, 1951), pp. 101-103. 
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other mathematicians of this period were Maximus Ріапидез,14 who composed 
one of the first treatises on Indian numerals in Byzantium!? and an exegesis 
of the first two books of Diophantus,!$ and his pupil Manuel Moschopulus, who 
wrote the first Western treatise on the construction of magic squares.” But 
a scholar more directly interested in the study of mathematical astronomy 
was Planudes’ friend Manuel Bryennius,? whose only surviving work is on 
harmonics, but who is praised by Theodore Metochites! as his initiator into 
the secrets of the heavens in 1314. 

Metochites, besides being the most powerful courtier in the empire of 
Andronicus II, was one of the most intelligent men in Byzantium. With some 
assistance from Bryennius, but mainly through his own efforts, he succeeded 
in mastering the MeydAn одутабіс, a feat of which he was justifiably proud and 
which astounded his contemporaries.?? His success had two immediate results: 
the publication of several treatises on Ptolemaic astronomy, of which the most 
impressive is the Zroixeíocis and commentary on the Almagest, and the instruc- 
tion of his brilliant pupil Nicephorus Gregoras.?! Thus he raised the level of 
sophistication in Byzantine astronomy to a height it had not attained for 
centuries. 

Gregoras continued Metochites' method of simply trying to understand and 
explicate the classical texts in his works on eclipses and the astrolabe??—sub- 
jects in the exposition of which, as in almost everything, he was opposed by 


и See Krumbacher, pp. 543-546; Sarton, 2, pp. 973-974; C. Wendel, “Planudea,” BZ, 40 (1940), 
рр. 406-445; and Beck, рр. 686-687. 

15 Tt would seem that Indian numerals were known in Byzantium by the twelfth century (see Р. 
Tannery, ''Les chiffres arabes dans les manuscrits grecs," Revue archéologique, 3rd Ser., 7 [1886], рр. 
355-360 reprinted in his Mémoires scientifiques, 4 [Toulouse-Paris, 1920], pp. 199-205). But, as there 
is no evidence that the scholium of the monk Neophytus (P. Tannery, “Le scholie du moine Néophytos 
sur les chiffres hindous," Revue archéologique, 3rd Ser., 5 [1885], pp. 99-102 reprinted in Mém. Sc., 4, 
рр. 20-26) was written before Planudes' Yngpopopia кат" "lvBous (edited by C. I. Gerhardt, Das Rechen- 
buch des Maximus Planudes [Halle, 1865]), the latter must be accepted as the earliest text on the 
subject to survive in Greek. 

16 Edited by P. Tannery in Diophanti Alexandrini opera omnia, 2 (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 125-255. 

17 See Krumbacher, рр. 546-548; P. Tannery, “Le traité de Manuel Moschopoulos sur les carrés 
magiques," Annuaire de Г Association pour l’ Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en France, 20 (1886), 
pp. 88-118 reprinted in Mém. sc., 4, pp. 27-60; and Sarton, 3, рр. 679-681. The most recent treat- 
ment of the history of magic squares is that of S. Cammann, “Тһе Evolution of Magic Squares in 
China," Journal of the American Oriental Society, 80 (1960), pp. 116-124. 

18 See Krumbacher, p. 599 and Sarton, 3, pp. 745-746. 

19 See K. N. Sathas, Mecotovikf] ВівМіобткт, 1 (Venice, 1872), pp. 1 -pÀn'; Krumbacher, рр. 550-554; 
R. Guilland, “Les poésies inédites de Théodore Métochite," Byzantion, 3 (1926), pp. 265-302 reprint- 
ed in his Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1959), pp. 177—205; Sarton, 3, pp. 684-688; I. Ševčenko, “ОЪѕег- 
vations sur les recueils des discours et des poémes de Th. Métochite et sur la bibliothéque de Chora à 
Constantinople," Scriptorium, 5 (1951), рр. 279-288; Н. Hunger, “Theodoros Metochites als Vorläufer 
des Humanismus in Byzanz," BZ, 45 (1952), pp. 4-19; H.-G. Beck, Theodoros Metochites (Munich, 
1952); R. J. Loenertz, “Théodore Métochite et son père,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 23 
(1953), pp. 184-194; J. Verpeaux, "Le cursus honorum de Théodore Métochite," Rev. ét. byz., 18, 
(тобо), pp. 195-198; and I. Ševčenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre Théodore Métochite et Nicéphore 
Choumnos, Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, Subsidia, 3 (Brussells, 1962). 

20 Sathas p. x’, note 3. 

21 Guilland, Et. byz., pp. 180-186. On Gregoras, see R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras. 
L'homme гі l'oeuvre (Paris, 1926), and Correspondance de Nicéphore Grégoras (Paris, 1927); Sarton, 3, 


PP. 949-953; and Beck, pp. 719-721. | 
22 The two treatises on the astrolabe are edited by A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia et alia, 2 


(Paris, 1939), pp. 195-235. 
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Barlaam of Calabria.? Only in regard to the calendar did Gregoras claim 
to have achieved a better result than had his ancient predecessors. Ptolemy, 
following Hipparchus, had found that the length of a tropical year was 6,5; 
14,48 days; Gregoras claims% that he himself, by observation, had discovered 
that it is not quite so long. Isaac Argyrus,? in recording this discovery, states 
that the correction required is obtained by subtracting sj; of a day from the 
Ptolemaic figure, or about т}; of a day from 365 4 days. This amounts to 
adding 0;0,18° per year to the Ptolemaic value of precession, 0;0,36°, a pro- 
cedure which yields the result 0;0,54° per year. As Isaac remarks, the “Рег- 
sians" had already arrived at this conclusion. It is the well-known parameter 
of 1? of precession every 66 years which is ascribed to of уєфтерої by Simeon 
Seth in the eleventh century.? The same parameter is found in a scholium to 
Pappus’ Prolegomena to the Almagest discovered by Tannery;?’ as this 
scholium refers to ephemerides which began with 1 March 1032 and attributes 
the parameter in question to ої уєфтерої, its author may well be Simeon. The 
scholium correctly refers to the observation of the autumnal equinox by 
Yahya ibn Abi Mansür under the Caliph al-Ma’mûn on 19 September 830, 
but does not realize that the value of precession arrived at can actually be 
traced back to Latadeva’s version of the Süryasiddhánta (A.D. 505) and the 
lost work of Manittha (Mavé£8ov ?).28 

Simeon Seth also refers to a precession of 0;0,54? per year in an unpublished 
text in a fourteenth-century manuscript, Vat. gr. 1056, which is a copy of a 
twelfth-century codex.? This text occurs among a collection of five star- 


23 See Krumbacher, pp. 102 and 625; Sarton, 3, p. 583; and Beck, рр. 717-719. 

за "Рораїкй Історіа, 8, 13 (x, рр. 364-373, Bonn). 

25 His work on the computus, written in 1373, is edited by D. Petavius, Uvanologion (Paris, 1630), 
РР. 359-383; the passage referred to is on page 381 (cf. also p. 382). It is reprinted in PG, то, cols. 
1279-1316. On Isaac, see С. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro 
Meliteniota, ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secolo XIV, Studi 
e Testi, 56 (Vatican City, 1931), pp. 233-236 and passim; Sarton, 3, pp. 1511-1512; and Beck, pp. 729-730. 

26 In Пері xpelas ту ойроуіоу copérov, 70, in Delatte, p. 124. For Simeon, see Krumbacher, рр. 
615 and 896 and Sarton, т, р. 771; for a peculiarity in his astronomical terminology, see M. V. Anastos, 
*“Үтгбукто, a Byzantine term for perigee, and some Byzantine views of the date ої perigee and apogee,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 13 (Miscellania Guillaume de Jerphanion) (1947), pp. 385-403. 

27 Р. Tannery, “Les éphémérides chez les byzantins," Bulletin des sciences mathématiques, 2nd Ser., 
30 (1906), pp. 59-63 reprinted in Mém. sc., 4, pp. 289-293. The whole scholium has now been edited 
by J. Mogenet “Une scolie inédite du Vat. gr. 1594 sur les rapports entre l'astronomie arabe et Byzance,” 
Osiris, 14 (1962), pp. 198-221; the passage referred to is on p. 209. 

28 The account by T.-H. Martin in his Mémoire sur cette question: La récession des équinoxes a-t-elle 
été connue des égyptiens ou de quelque autre peuple avant Hipparque? (Paris, 1869), pp. 179—188, is 
based entirely ор Н. T. Colebrooke, "Оп the Notion of the Hindu Astronomers concerning the Preces- 
sion of the Equinoxes and Motions of the Planets,” Asiatic Researches, 12 (1818), pp. 211-252, re- 
printed in his Miscellaneous Essays, 2 (London, 1837), pp. 374-416. The account given by P. Duhem 
in his Le systéme du monde, 2 (Paris, 1914), pp. 212-214 and 223-226, is a rather confused version of 
Martin. I have found in a manuscript (3166 of the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore) of an early 
ninth-century commentary by Govindasvámin on the Uttarakhanda of the Brhatpárásarahoráéástra 
a passage which considerably clarifies the Indian tradition and raises the possibility that the Indian 
theories of precession and trepidation are derived from a Greek source. 

29 It gives horoscopes for the coronations of Alexius I Comnenus in 1081 and of Manuel I Comnenus 
in 1143. On folio бу is a horoscopic diagram beneath which is written: Mnvi Mapríc Aa’ йиєра 5" Їубіктібууоб 
5 Érous sxva’ yéyovev ў &усубречот тї Востлєіоѕ той kparaioŭ kai eUoepoUs Hav Pacidéws той TToppupoyev- 
уйтом корой MavoufjA тоб Корупуоб eis Марістау. fj бЕ TeAeuTT TOU трісракарістому боїбірою Bacias кої 
тгестр®$ обуто® ката тоу ту тоб "АтрійЛіом йрера e' THs ато їубікті уос. At the bottom of the page, in а 
different hand, is written: Mnvi Zemreupíco кб" йиера 5" Іубіктійууоє 8 Erous ‚5$Хтт/' убуоуєу ў TeAeuTH той 
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catalogues (fols. 30v—-33) derived from the Zij al-Hákimi,? Küshyár bin 
Labban,*! the Egyptians,? and Abü Ma'shar,? as quoted in the Kitab al- 
Mughni of Ibn Hibintà.?* The catalogues are dated respectively in 1156, 1161, 
probably 1142, 1161, and 1148; the longitudes of the stars are fairly con- 
sistently computed by allowing a precession of 1? for every 66 years from the 
time of Ptolemy. Thus it is clear that Gregoras' observations, if he really made 
any, merely confirmed a parameter which had been known in Byzantium for 
at least two and a half centuries. 

The final figures in this conservative tradition of astronomy are Nicolaus 


тріоракарістом кої &oibíuou BacorAécs йру корой MavovfjA той Конутуой TG T&v povaydv ретосутџаті- 
c6£vros суйиаті Kad [perà] ретоуоџсо®ёуто;. у TH рёсо бі тоб АС Etous THs Ваотлєіоѕ оўтой убуоуєу ў тортом 
тейємтй. І list below the longitudes of the planets as given in the horoscope and those computed for 
31 March 1143 at ca. то A.M.: 

Computation 

Aries 3 

Aquarius 8 

Leo 5 

Aries 16 

Pisces 21 

Aries 4 


Horoscope 
Aries 6;0 
Aquarius 9;15 
Leo 9;36 
Aries 16;52 
Pisces 22;28 
Aries 16;8 
Moon Libra 1;4 Libra o 
Ascendent Gemini 25 c. 10 A.M. 
On folio 7, beneath another horoscopic diagram, is the text: Mnvi ’AmprAAi а" йреро є ivetkriGvos 
5' tous бортів" elofjA0ev ó Вастлєйо kÜpos "AMEtos els TOV rraA&riov, кой Кутууорембті. I give below the positions 
according to the horoscope and according to my computations for ca. то A.M. of т April 1081: 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 
Sun 
Venus 
Mercury 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 

Sun 
Venus 
Mercury 
Moon 
Ascendent 


Horoscope 
Aquarius 26;40 
Scorpio 10;50 
Leo 19;43 
Aries 18;22 
Aries 27;32 
Aries 22;34 


Computation 
Aquarius 28 
Scorpio ІІ 
Leo 21 
Aries 18 
Aries 26 
Aries 24 


Sagittarius 28;53 Sagittarius 18 


Gemini то 


c. 10 A.M. 


Below this is yet another horoscope with the inscription: то тотобтоу вератіду сті тї той Baoiréos 
*AMeE&vBpou &£eAeucecs. I have not been able to date this successfully. The longitudes given in the 
diagram are as follows: 

Horoscope 
Virgo 22;16 
Leo 1232 
Capricorn 19355 
Scorpio 10;30 
Scorpio 9;20 
Scorpio 13;40 
Moon not given 
Ascendent Scorpio 10;0 

% The Zij al-Kabir al-Hakimi was written by Ibn Yünis in Cairo ca. 990; sce E. 5. Kennedy, 4 
Survey of Islamic Astronomical Tables, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 46, 
2 (Philadelphia, 1956), no. 14. 

31 Küshyár wrote ca. тото the 71) al-Baligh (Kennedy no. 7) and the 71) al- Jami‘ (Kennedy no. 9 
and pp. 156-157). 

32 Perhaps Ibn Yûnis is being referred to again. 

зз Abi Ma‘shar (787-886) was the most important astrologer of his time. It was mainly through 
him that Islam, and thereby Byzantium, learned something of Indian and Sasanian astrology; see my 
papers “Historical Horoscopes,” JAOS, 82 (1962), pp. 487-502 and “Astronomy and Astrology in 
India and Iran,” Isis, 54 (1963), pp. 229-246. 

за Ibn Hibinta’s Kitab al-Mughni was written in 941; see C. Brockelmann, Geschichte dev arabischen 
Literatur, 1 (Leiden, 1943), p. 252. 
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Cabasilas, the Hesychast mystic, who wrote a long-winded but intelligent 
commentary on the third book of the MeyéAn cuvratis?$ and Theodore Me- 
liteniotes,? perhaps a relative of Metochites, who explains the astrolabe and 
Ptolemaic astronomy in the first two books of his 'Астроуорікї TpípipAos, written 
before 1368. As far as has been determined at present this school of astronomers 
added nothing new to their classical heritage except for Gregoras' realization 
that the “new” parameter for the length of the tropical year necessitated a 
reform of the calendar. But their explication of texts was carried on at a fairly 
high level of comprehension. 

The spirit of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century in Byzantium 
within a certain group of intellectuals was one of immense pride in the great 
tradition of which the Empire was the heir and which it was her duty to 
safeguard from barbarization. Even Metochites, for all his zeal to achieve 
classicism (most evident in the hexameters of his verses), was criticized by 
Nicephorus Chumnos for the error of contradicting Plato in his astronomical 
theories.35 Since he was raised in such an atmosphere, one might guess that one 
of Metochites’ aims in writing the Zto1ysiwo1s was to demonstrate the superiority 
of Ptolemaic astronomy over its rivals. In the introduction to that work he has 
a hypothetical colleague exclaim,?? "Ве a Greek, and shun the theories of the 
Indians, the Scythians, or the Persians, or any other foreign ideas!" This 
command certainly reflects the attitude of many Byzantines in the early 
decades of the fourteenth century toward those who, like Maximus Planudes, 
were familiar with foreign astronomical texts. The problem now is to identify 
these texts. 

Professor Neugebauer has shown? that a treatise preserved on folios 
2327-2857 of Раг. gr. 2425, a manuscript of the fifteenth century, is an ex- 
position of methods of solving astronomical problems derived from an Islamic 
source, perhaps опе of the zijes of Habash al-Hásib.*! Besides the common 
Arabic values for the obliquity of the ecliptic (23;350) and the maximum 
latitude of the Moon (4;46°), it utilizes the value of R (150) which appears 
in Brahmagupta’s Крапдакрадуака? and many early Islamic zijes influenced 
by that work. The Byzantine text, as Neugebauer proves, was written between 
1072 and 1086. 

But Metochites must have been referring to something more extensive than 
the text in the Paris manuscript, and to something more immediate. George 


35 See Krumbacher, pp. 158-160; Sarton, 3, pp. 1438-1439; and Beck, pp. 780-783. 

з Edited by I. Camerarius, KA. TltoAspatou MeydAns Zuvta€ews ВІРА. ту (Basel, 1538), pt. 2, pp.131-194. 

37 See Н. Usener, Ad historiam astronomiae symbola (Bonn, 1876), pp. 8-21 reprinted in КЇ. Schr., 
3, рр. 330-349; Krumbacher рр. 623 and 625; Mercati pp. 172-191; Sarton, 3, pp. 1512-1514; and 
Beck, p. 792. 

зв On the conflict between Chumnos and Metochites see, besides SevGenko’s Études sur la polémique, 
his "Le sens et la date du traité 'Anepigraphos' de Nicéphore Chumnos," Вий. de l'Acad. voy. de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 5th Ser., 35 (1949), pp. 473-488, and J. Verpeaux, Nicéphore Choumnos 
(Paris, 1959), pp. 52-62 and 151-170. 

39 Sathas, pp. mn'-m8". 

40 [n a paper which has not yet been published. 

^! See Kennedy nos. 15, 16, and 39 and рр. 151—154. 

4 Khandakhádyaka 3, 8 in the edition of Babua Misra (Calcutta, 1925); т, 30 in that of Р.С. 
Sengupta (Calcutta, 1941). 
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Chrysococces?? tells us what it was. In the introduction to his 'E&ynois eis thy 
офутобіу T&v Перобуу, written in or shortly after 1347, he says, in summary: 
“Т studied Persian astronomy with a priest from Trebizond named Manuel. 
He reported that a certain Chioniades, who had been raised in Constantinople, 
fell in love with mathematics and other sciences. After he had mastered 
medicine,** he wished to study astronomy; he was informed that, in order to 
satisfy his desire, he would have to go to Persia. He traveled to Trebizond, 
where he was given some assistance by the Emperor Comnenus, and thence 
proceeded to Persia itself, where he persuaded yet another Emperor to aid 
him. He eventually learned all that he wished to know, and returned to 
Trebizond, bearing away from Persia a number of astronomical texts which 
he translated into Greek. The best of these texts had no commentary; the 
present £&tynois fulfills the need for one.” 

Sixteen of the letters of Gregory Chioniades have been preserved in a 
manuscript in Vienna. From these we learn that he did indeed travel to 
Persia—in fact to Tabriz, the Mongol capital, where he was Orthodox Bish- 
ор%—апа that he received some assistance from the Emperor of Trebizond, 
Alexius II Comnenus (1297-1330). 

In several Greek manuscripts of the early fourteenth century translations 
of Arabic or Persian astronomical works are found. Vat. gr. 211 (V), which 
was written before 1308,47 contains versions of the Zij as-Sanjari of ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmán al-Kházini (ca. 1120), the Greek freedman of а judge in Магу,%® 
the Zij al-‘Ala’i of ‘Abd al-Karim ash-Shirwani al-Fahhad (ca. 1150),*? a short 


43 See T. Bullialdus, Astronomia philolaica (Paris, 1645), Tabulae philolaicae, pp. 211-232; Н. 
Usener, Ad historiam, pp. 23-37 reprinted іп КЇ. Schr., 3, рр. 350-371; Lampros in Néos "ЕААпудруйноу, 
15 (1921), pp. 332-336; ©. Lampsides, ‘‘George Chrysococcis, le médecin, et son oeuvre," BZ, 38 
(1938), pp. 312—322; and Sarton, 3, р. 688. No account of Chrysococces is reliable. 

44 In Ambr. 693 (Q 94 sup.), a manuscript of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, on folios 336-347, 
is a text entitled: *Аутїботоп ёк Tlepoeias корісвеїсся кої é€eAAnviobsion Trap& той фАотофоот&тоу кої 
lerpikcor&rou корой Гесруїом той XiovidSou. George Choniates (Sarton, 3, p. 438), whose name is the 
lectio facilior, must be fictious; but is George Chioniades the same as Gregory ? 

55 Edited by "|. B. TTerroSorroUAov, “Tpnyopiou XioviáSou той йстроубром °Етпотоћої,” "Етпотпромікй 
"Ептєтпріє tis ФіЛософікії; XyoAfis той Mavemiornpiou OcocoAovikfis, 1 (1927), рр. 151-205; cf. the notes 
by X. Xaprroí6ns, ibid., рр. 260-280. On Chioniades, see also MntpotroAitns Tpatelotvtos Xpuc&v8os 
in "Аруєїоу Tlóvrov, 4-5 (1933), рр. 332-340, and Sarton, 3, p. 438. N. A. Оїкоуошбт$ in his excellent 
article, '"Znusícpo пері Tov &moToAGv l'enyopíou той Xioviábovu," "Аруєїоу Tlóvrov, 20 (1955), рр. 40-44, 
has demonstrated that Gregory's eighth letter, addressed to Lucites, was written in (or sbortly after) 
September 1301, but his contention that Gregory was then in Trebizond is not convincing. It is, 
however, known from Joseph Lazaropoulos (A. Papadopoulos-Cerameus, Fontes historiae imperii 
Tvapezuntii [Petropol, 1897] pp. 65-66; cited by both Metropolitan Chrysanthus and Oeconomides) 
that, “Гртубртоѕ èv tepetion кої povorpómois севасріфтатос... © XrovidSns koAoUuevos, rpoorá&e Parini 
кої á£ióoet, бро mperovon борофоріс”° was in Trebizond on 24 June 1302, presumably on his way 
to the Mongol Court. 

4 See my article ''Aápog то viv Aeyóyevov Taupés," Bull. de l'Acad. Roy. de Belgique, Classe des 
Lettres, 5th Ser., 48 (1962), pp. 323-326. 

47 The owner has noted dates four times on blank pages or in margins. The first note is on folio 
160v, where the year is mentioned as 1619 of the Romans, 707 of the Arabs, 677 of the Persians, and 
6816 of Creation (between 30 December 1307 and 20 June 1308); on folio 174Y is recorded 14 May of 
the year 6828 of Creation and 1631 of the Romans (14 May 1320); on folio 18ov, in the margin, 13 
March of the year 6830 of Creation or 18 Khardád of the year 681 (read 691) of the Persians (13 March 
1322); and on folio 234 1620 of the Romans, now 1633, 6817 of Creation, now 6830, 708 of the Arabs, 
now 722, and 678 of the Persians, now 691 (A.D. 1309, now 1322). 

48 Kennedy no. 27 and pp. 158-161. 

49 Kennedy по. 84. 
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zij of Shams ad-Din al-Bukhári, and some less important texts; the same 
translations, in somewhat different order, are found in a fifteenth-century 
codex, Vat. gr. 1058 (v).9 Identical texts and, in addition, the long zij of 
Shams ad-Din are preserved in Laur. 28, 17 (L), which was written in 1323; 
but the tables which appear in the two Vaticani are not present in the Lau- 
rentianus. These tables—those belonging to the 71) as-Sanjari as well as those 
belonging to the 71) al-*Alà^i—are the source of many of the tables upon which 
Chrysococces wrote his exegesis; this fact proves that the texts in V, v, and L 
are translations by Gregory Chioniades. 

The Zij as-Sanjari has survived complete in at least two Arabic manuscripts 
(BM Or. 6669 and Vat. ar. 761), and extracts from it are found in two others. 
The Greek version, while preserving the order of the original (see the appendix 
in which I compare the two), represents a shortened redaction. The calendaric 
tables in Chioniades' translation are for Arab, Persian, Roman, and Sultanic 
(or Maliki) years, with a special table of Syrian months added. The tables of the 
mean motions of the planets are for hours, days, months, years, and thirty 
years according to the Arabic calendar, the epoch being 421 Hijra or А.Ю. 1030 
at a geographical longitude of 90° E. The tables of equations and of latitudes 
are straightforward; the methods involved have, for the most part, been 
discussed by Neugebauer. 

The tables of the Zij al-<Ala’i are far more interesting for several reasons, 
not the least of which is that the Arabic original is lost. The calendaric material 
explains Roman, Persian, Arab, Hebrew, and Sultanic years. Epochal longi- 
tudes of the planets are given both for the beginning of the Era of Yazdijird 
(16 June 632) at a geographical longitude of 84° E and for the beginning of the 
year 541 Yazdijird (x February 1172). Though parameters are given for the 
mean motions of the planets for one day, a month of the Persians, a year of the 
Arabs, a year of the Persians, thirty years of the Arabs, thirty years of the 
Persians, and 36,0,0,0,0,0,0,0 or 100,776,960,000,000 days to six sexagesimal 
places, they do not seem to have been used in constructing the tables of mean 
motions. The last table of parameters—that for 36,0,0,0,0,0,0,0 days—belongs 
to the Zij as-Sanjari rather than the Zij al-‘Ala’i, but some of the other para- 
meters are known from other sources to be al-Fahhad's. Further investigation 
is required to clarify this situation. 

The tables of the mean motions of the planets themselves are arranged 
substantially as are those in the 71) as-Sanjarí, except that the elements of the 
Persian calendar are substituted for those of the Arabic. The tables ої correction 
of the Sun include the epoch longitude of the Sun's apogee, the anomaly, and 
the equation for each degree of corrected anomaly, so that the true longitude 
of the Sun minus the motion of its apogee from epoch can be read off directly. 
The tables of corrections for the other planets are arranged in such a way that 
the equations are always positive; this is achieved by adding 360? or some 
other constant equal to or greater than the maximum equation to all entries. 


5% Analyzed by О. Neugebauer in his Studies in Byzantine Astronomical Terminology, Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 50, 2 (Philadelphia, тобо). 
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Both the 271] as-Sanjarí and the 71) al-*Alà'i contain numerous tables of trigo- 
nometrical functions such as are common in Islamic astronomical works. 

The Zij of Shams ad-Din al-Bukhari preserved in L is not accompanied by 
tables, but a study of the examples which this text gives proves that it is a 
commentary on the tables of the Zij al-‘Ala’i. Shams ad-Din, according to his 
incomplete horoscope,®! was born ІІ June 1254 in Bukhara; the many sug- 
gestions concerning his identity are without exception uninformed conjectures.5? 
The examples in his zij are dated between 12 February 1293 and 18 November 
1296, though he also discusses the horoscope of one Fakhr ad-Din, who was 
born in Tabriz on 25 August 1268 and who presumably consulted the astron- 
omer-astrologer when he was in his late twenties. It appears that Shams ad- 
Din was working in Tabriz before Ghazan Khan established an observatory 
there in 1300,53 but the references to Nasir ad-Din а{-Тйзї and the Zij-i fikhani®4 
indicate that he had some contact with the observatory at Maragha.®5 Chioni- 
ades calls him his teacher. 

The dates of the examples given in the translations of the Zij al-*Alà^i and 
the Zij as-Sanjari indicate that Chioniades was in Tabriz in 1295 and 1296. 
Soon afterwards he seems to have returned to Constantinople, where he 
stayed for a few years; the references to 12 March and 30 April 1302 and his 
seventh letter, one of several to Constantine Lucites, must belong to this 
period. But he returned to the capital of the Mongols as Bishop, possibly in 
connection with the attempt made by Andronicus II to form an alliance with 
Ghazan Khan in the summer of 1302.56 To this second voyage is to be 
ascribed his correspondance with Alexius II Comnenus of Trebizond. His 
translations seem to belong to the brief period when he was in Constantinople 
between about 1298 and 1302. 

L does not contain any of the tables given in V and v; but it does have 
another set which was undoubtedly also a part of Chioniades' corpus of Islamic 
astronomy. This set is found again, at least in part, in Vat. gr. 191, wherein 
there are also examples for dates ranging from 14 April 1298 to 1 May 1302; 
apparently all these examples are worked for the geographical coordinates of 
Constantinople.9?? In one of them the Zij al-*Alà^i is quoted. These tables also 
appear in Vat. gr. 185, fols. 1-21. 

The epoch of these tables is 1404 of the Romans or А.Р. 1093. The tables of 
the mean motions of the planets are for hours, days, months, years, and twenty 


51 V, fol. 24, v fol. 323Y, and L, fol. 207. 

52 J, Gildemeister had suggested Shams ad-Din as-Samarqandi (Usener, Ad historiam, p. 15 and 
Kl. Schr., 3, pp. 339-340); this identification is repeated provisionally by Sarton in 2, pp. 1020-1021, 
but he preferred Shams ad-Din Mirak al-Bukhari in 3, p. 699. 

53 See A. Sayili, The Observatory in Islam, Publications of the Turkish Historical Society, 7th Ser., 
No. 38 (Ankara, 1960), pp. 226-232. 

54 Kennedy no. 6 and pp. 161—162. 

55 See Sayili, pp. 188-223. 

56 Gházán Khan received an embassy from Andronicus II at the end of August 1302; see В. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran, Iranische Forschungen, 1 (Leipzig, 1939), р. 101 (cf. also pp. 107 and 253). 

57 The tables and texts of Vat. gr. 191 have been studied by Neugebauer in an unpublished paper 
which he was kind enough to let me read. The references, on folio 319v, to earthquakes on 1 June and 
17 July and a lunar cclipse on 18 May 1296 apparently are not to be connected with Chioniades. 
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years according to the Roman calendar. The equations are tabulated in such 
a way that the total correction is found immediately. The arguments and 
anomalies are arranged horizontally and vertically in steps of 12? so that the 
whole table is thirty columns by thirty. The corrections are normed so as to 
be always positive; the equations themselves appear to be close to those of 
Ptolemy. 

The tables upon which George Chrysococces commented were, as he himself 
says, translated from the “Persian” by Chioniades. They are constructed for 
а place which is 72? E and 38? М; these are the geographical coordinates of 
Tabriz according to Chioniades. In fact, as has been remarked, many of 
Chrysococces' tables are copies or derivatives of those in the Zij as-Sanjari 
and the Zij al-*Alà'i. 

From the former are taken the table of Famous Cities,9? and one of the star- 
catalogues, but the latter has contributed much more, including all of the 
calendaric material.-9 With minor variations, such as the dropping of one 
sexagesimal place, Chrysococces' tables of the daily and hourly mean motions 
of the Moon, its node, and the five star-planets are taken directly from the 
Zij al-‘Ala’i; but his parameters for the annual motions are slightly different 
from al-Fahhad's, a circumstance which involves some inconsistency, but not 
of a very serious sort. More damaging is the fact that the tables for the determi- 
nation of the possibility of eclipses are taken from a work which used Arab 
years though all the rest of his tables are constructed according to the Persian 
calendar; this lack of coordination, however, is undoubtedly due to the innate 
advantage of a lunar calendar in compiling such tables. Other tables connected 
with eclipses, those for parallax, are taken directly from Ptolemy's Handy 
Tables. Finally, most of the tables for computing planetary latitudes are 
borrowed with slight modifications from the 71) al-*Alà^i. 

Chrysococces gives two different sets of tables for the mean yearly motions 
of the planets. The first shows these motions for І to 10, то to тоо, and 100 
to тооо years. These are the tables which were published by Bullialdus and 
are usually taken to be Chrysococces’; but there is some evidence to indicate 
that they are from the Zij-i IIkhàni of Nasir ad-Din ав Тазі.91 The parameters 
for one year are exactly ryth of those for 10; they in turn are у ЄП of those for 
100; and these th of those for 1000. Therefore, though the lower numbers 
are given with an apparent accuracy of four sexagesimal places (five in the case 
of the Sun), the only significant parameters are those for 1000 years, which 
are carried out to only two sexagesimal places (three in the case of the Sun). 

The second set of tables of the mean annual motions of the planets in 
Chrysococces work gives the mean longitudes at the beginning of every 

58 Vind. phil. gr. 190 (МУ), fol. 155 = У, fol. 128v. This was edited by Bullialdus pp. 230-232. 

59 W, fol. 222 = У, fols. 153-154. The second catalogue, in Vind. phil. gr. 87, fol. 33, is dated in 
the year 6854 of Creation ог 715 Yazdijird (А.р. 1346). 

% W, fol. 150 = У, fol. 161v; W, fols. 150Y-151 = У, fols. 163-163"; and W, fols. і51У-152 = У, 
fols. 154Y—155. 

*! Nasir ad-Din (Kennedy, p. 161) gives tables arranged in the same way. The only parameter 


UM by Kennedy, that for the yearly motion of the apogee, is identical with that in Chrysococces' 
tables. 
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Persian year from 710 to about 765, that is, from A.D. 1340 to A.D. 1395. The 
parameters used in constructing these tables, as has been remarked, are close 
to but not identical with those which appear in the 71] al-*Alà'i. The entries 
in the tables of corrections are consistently positive for all the planets, a 
constant equal to or greater than the maximum equations being added to all 
numbers in each case; the same procedure had been followed previously by 
al-Fahhad. Again, the equations themselves are virtually identical with the 
Ptolemaic values. 

In the manuscripts of the 'E&tynois four tables which give the motion of 
the Moon in minutes and hours for various daily motions are superscribed 
той Хрисококком. 2 These seem to be the only tables in the whole set which were 
actually constructed by that astronomer. They are remarkably simple; it was 
necessary only to divide the daily motions by 24 and the resultant hourly 
motions by 60. There is, then, nothing whatsoever to indicate that Chryso- 
cocces was in any way original. 

Another Greek text which utilizes Islamic materials is the Парббосіє eis tous 
Пероткоїҳ trpoxeipous xavóvas, which has been mistakenly ascribed to Isaac Argyrus. 
It was written shortly after 25 December 1352, the date for which planetary 
longitudes are computed in one of its examples. Mercati® has suggested that 
it is a first draft of the third book of Theodore Meliteniotes' °Астроуошкӯ 
TpipiBAos; this, in fact, is what it seems to be. The two are identical even to 
the point of sharing an obvious error in converting a Persian into a Christian 
date. In his preface to this book Meliteniotes has derived his information 
concerning Islamic astronomers from the first chapter of Chioniades' trans- 
lation of the 21) of Shams ad-Din,® but the tables of which he explains the 
use are Chrysococces' version of Chioniades'. There is nothing new here. 

I have not discussed some other Palaeologan adaptions of foreign astro- 
nomical tables—for instance, the Greek version of the Alfonsine Tables made 
on Cyprus by John the Astrologer in 1340,9 Demetrius Chrysoloras' Latin 
Tables, whose epoch is 1377,99 Michael Chrysococces' commentary of 1435 on 
the Hexapterygon of Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils,® originally written in 
Hebrew in 1365, or Marcus Eugenicus' exegesis of 1444 on the Latin translation 
of the tables of Jacob ben David ben Yom-tob,® who wrote in 1361; Isaac 
Argyrus' New Tables, whose epoch is 1 September 1367, are adaptations of 
Ptolemy's. There is also evidence, as is shown in an appendix, for the existence 
of Tables of Palaeologus, perhaps written in Nicaea in or shortly after 1436. 
But enough has been investigated to enable us now to be much clearer about 


62 See W, fols. 1707-172У and Vind. phil. gr. 87, fols. 7v-8v. 

$3 Mercati, р. 175. 

в This was not realized by І. Н. Gray, “Zu den byzantinischen Angaben über den altiranischen 
Kalender," BZ, 11 (1902), pp. 468-472. 

55 In Vat. gr. 212, fols. 26-104”. 

9€ See Krumbacher, p. 110; Beck, p. 751; and Vat. gr. 1059, fols. 482-489. For Demetrius Chry- 
soloras, Michael Chrysococces, and Marcus Eugenicus, see also С. Mercati, Scritti d' Isidoro il cardinale 
Ruteno, Studi e Testi, 46 (Rome, 1926), pp. 40-50. 

67 His commentary, which is preserved in a number of manuscripts, is being studied by Neugebauer. 

$8 See Krumbacher, pp. 115-117 and 496-497, and Beck, pp. 755-758. 


то 
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the situation of astronomy in Byzantium in the early fourteenth century than 
was hitherto possible. It is especially apparent that the role of Trebizond as 
an astronomical center has been vastly overrated.9? It is true that men like 
Constantine Lucites? and Andreas Libadenus’! showed an interest in this 
science and communicated with Chioniades and Gregoras about it; but it is 
not at all certain that there ever was an Academy of Astronomical Studies 
or an observatory in Trebizond. Certainly Chioniades, to whose activities as 
a translator nearly all of the Islamic influence on Palaeologan astronomy can 
now be traced, seems merely to have passed through Trebizond on his journeys 
between Istanbul and Tabriz. It is significant that in all the texts associated 
with him one finds examples worked for Constantinople and Tabriz; Trebizond 
is mentioned only in the preface to Chrysococces’ 'E&ynois. 


APPENDIX І 
PARAMETERS FROM CHIONIADES' WORKS 


It should be noted that those parameters which are labeled "approximate" 
have been sqeezed from the tables as they appear in the manuscripts. They 
cannot be accepted as definitive until they are confirmed by a thorough study 
of the textual tradition and an exhaustive investigation into the structure of 
the tables. But the deviations from the correct figures are probably not very 
great. For the inferior planets the motion of the anomaly is given. 


Yearly mean motions according to the 71] as-Sanjari (one year equals 354 days) 
(approximate) 


Saturn 11;52 

Jupiter 29;26 

Магѕ 3,5;31 

Sun 5,48;55,13 
Уепиѕ 3,8(sic for 18);15 
Mercury  19;46 

Moon 5,44;27 

Apogee 0;0,52,55 


Daily mean motion according to the 21] аѕ-Ѕапјагї (approximate) 


Saturn 0;2 
Jupiter 0;5 


99 Especially by I. B. Papadopoulos. His attempt to create a second Ananias of Shirak and to 
identify Tychicus with Constantine Lucites is particularly open to criticism. Ananias' autobiography 
and computus were translated by Е. С. Conybeare, ''Ananias of Shirak (А.р. 600-650 c.),” BZ, 6 
(1897), pp. 572—584, and all his works, including those on astronomy, are edited by К. A. Abramian, 
Anania Shivakatsi (Erevan 1958). There seems to be no question that he was a contemporary of 
Stephanus of Alexandria; see also Н. Thorossian, Histoire de la littérature arménienne (Paris, 1951), 
РР. 106-107. 

1° Guilland, Correspondance, p. 347, and Beck, рр. 793-794. 

71 See especially his predictions for the year 1336, edited by Е. Boll, in Catal. Cod. Astrol. Graec., 
7 (Brussels, 1908), pp. 152-160; also Krumbacher, p. 422; N. Banescu, “Quelques morceaux inédits 
d'Andréas Libadénus," Bulavtis, 2 (1911-1912), pp. 358-395; and Beck, р. 794. 
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Mars 0;31,20 
Sun 0;59,8,20 
Venus 0;37 
Mercury 3;6,20 
Мооп 13;10,30 


Maximum equations according to ће 71) аѕ-Ѕапјагі (approximate) 


Saturn 6;31 and 6;13 
Jupiter 5;15 and 11;3 
Mars I1;25 and 41;9 
Sun 2;12,23 

Venus 2;23 and 45;59 
Mercury  3;2 and 22;2 
Moon 5:1 


Yearly mean motion according to the 271] al-*Alà^i (one year equals 365 days) 
(approximate) 

Saturn 12;13 

Jupiter 30;20 

Mars 3,11;16 

Sun 5,59;44,51 

Venus 3,45;2 

Mercury 53;57 

Мооп 2,9;23 


Maximum equations according to the 71) al-*Alà^i (approximate) 


Saturn 6;31 and 6;25 
Jupiter 5;15 and I1;19,30 
Mars 11;25 and 38;57,30 
Sun 158,56 

Venus 1;59 and 46;37 
Mercury 332 and 22;31 
Moon 


Period relations from the Zij as-Sanjari 
PLANETS REVOLU-  CONJUNC- DAYS PERSIAN MEAN DAILY 
TIONS TIONS YEARS MOTION 
and DAYS (not in text) 


Saturn I4-7;209 10965 30y 0;2,0,35,479 
24-1;58? 21551 59y 0;2,0,36,40 
Jupiter IJ4-4;48? 4388 I2y 0;4,59,17,200 
7+0;8° 30315 83у 0;4,59,16,25° 
Mars 17-4-11;6? 11699 32y 0;31,26,39,120 
42+ 3;9° 28857 79у 0;31,26,39,35? 
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PANETS REVOLU- CONJUNC- DAYS PERSIAN MEAN DAILY 


TIONS TIONS YEARS MOTION 
and DAYS (not in text) 
Sun I—0;159 о 365 ту оа 0;59,8, 13,90 
4-ро;20 о 14бт 4y id 0;59,8,22,400 
8--0;4? о 2922 8y ad 0;59,8,22,40? 
25— 0119 [o 9131 25y 6d 0;59,8,20,42° 
Venus 8—1;549 5 2920 бу od 0;36,59,10,41° 
16—4;47° 10 5839 15у 3644 0;36,59,33,29" 
24 —6;49? 15 8759 азу 3644 о;36,59,25,33° 
Mercury 13 +2;50° 41 4751 i3y 64 3;6,24,10,18° 
46-+0;16° 145 16802 46у 124 3;6,24,22,589 
79 249 28854 79у 194 3;6,24,1,47° 
Moon 45+2,18;43° 45 1240 3y 1450 13;10,34,59,1° 
271--1,43;28? 269 7412 20у 1124 13;10,35,2,60 


572 - 5,3;48 15651 42у 3214 13;10,35,1,53° 


Tables of mean motions, apparently from the 71) al-‘Alai 
For a Persian year (365 days) 


Saturn 12;13,39,27,44,5,45 (daily motion of 0;2,0,36,4,33,33) 

Jupiter 30;20,30,148,24,25 (daily motion of 0;4,59,15,39,41) 

Mars 3,11;175,12,27,22,45 (daily motion of 0;31,26,39,51,21) 

Sun 5,59;45,45,43*,134,45* (daily motion of 0;59,8,20,35,25) 

Venus 3,45;1,49,41,44,56',108 (daily motion of 0;36,59,28,43,1,38) 
Mercury | 53;58,14,38,17^,15!,0! (daily motion of 3;6,24,22,7,59) 

Moon 2,9;23,6,42,49,40 (daily motion of 13;10,35,1,55,32) 

а16М5 bi4MS c55MS 427М5 e5MS £53MS goMS h33M5 
i55MS j 58MS 


For an Arab year (354 days) 

Saturn 11;51,32,50,53,56,42 (daily motion of 0;2,0,36,4,33,33) 
Jupiter 29;25,38,24,7,54 (daily motion of 0;4,59,15,39,41) 

Mars 3,5;31,19,8,57,54 (daily motion of 0;31,26,39,51,21) 

Sun 5,48;558,13,28,57,30 (daily motion of 0;59,8,20,35,25) 
Venus 3,18;14,55,25,51,385,124 (daily motion of 0;36,59,28,43,1,38) 
Mercury 19;47,46,35,6,6 (daily motion of 3;6,24,22,7,59) 

Moon 5,44;26,41,21,38°,48* (daily motion of 13;10,35,1,55,32) 

а 59М5 b43MS  с36М5 doMS е37М5 f36MS 


For 30 Persian years (mistaken parameters for yearly motion used) 
Saturn 6;49,43,52,2,52,30 (30 X 12;13,39,27,44,5,45) 

Jupiter 3,10;15,8,12,12,30 (30 X 30;20,30,16,24,25) 

Mars 5,38;36,13,41,22,30°% (30 X 3,11;17,12,27,22,45) 

Sun 5,52;52,37,53,32,30 (30 X 5,59:45,45.15,27,5) 
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Venus 4,30;54,50,52,26,30^ (30 X 3,45;1,49,41,44,53,0) 
Mercury | 2,59;7,195,16,573,59* (30 X 53;58,14,38,33,55,58) 
Moon 4,41;33,21,25 (30 X 2,9;23,6,42,50) 

а 32М5 b59MS c49MS  4І7М5 e30MS 


For days For a Persian month (30 days) 


Saturn 0;2,0,36,4,33,33 1;0,18,2,16,46,30 
Jupiter 0;4,59,15,39,41 2;29,37,49,50,30 
Mars 0;31,26,39,51,21 15;43,19,55,40,30 
Sun 0;59,8,20,35,25% 29;34,10,17,42,30 
Venus 0;36,59,28,43,1,38 18;29,44,21,30,48,49 
Mercury 3;6,24,22,7,59 1,33;12,11,3,59,30 
Мооп 13;10,35,19,55,32 35;17,30,57,45,54 

а 35М5 b30MS 

For зо Arab years (10631 days) 


Saturn 56;8,32,3,48,30,3 (10631 x 0;2,0,36,4,33,33) 

Jupiter ^ 2,43:44,3,56,13,31 (10631 X 0;4,59,15,39,41) 

Mars 2,51;25,27%,47,21,51 (10631 X 0;31,26,39,51,21) 

Sun 38;27,16,15,14,35 (10631 X 0;59,8,20,35,25) 

Venus 1,14;14,37,11,42%,234,58 (10631 x 0;36,59,28,43,1,38) 
Mercury 4,28;3,45,36,30,49 (10631 X 3;6,24,22,7,59) 

Moon 38;17,6,9,58,3,0 (should be 38;17,6,10,34,52) 

а 26М5 b34MS с41М5 d47MS 


Revolutions іп 36,0,0,0,0,0,0,0 days 

Saturn 12,3,36,27,21,18 (І rev. in 2,59,5;5,22,7,40,48 — days) 
Jupiter 29,55,33,58,6,0 (І rev. in 1,12,10;40,3,8,38,24 - days) 
Mars 3,8,39,59,8,6,0 (I rev. in 11,26;55,36,0,43,12 — days) 
Sun 5,54,50,3,32,30,0 (I rev. in 6,5;14,27,10,4,48-++days) 
Venus 3,41,56,52,18,9,46 (1 rev. іп 9,43355,15,18,43,12-++days) 
Mercury 18,38,26,12,40,54,0 (І rev. in 1,55352,4,50,9,36+days) 
Moon 1,19,3,30,11,33,12,0 (I rev. in 27;19,17,41,17,48 — days) 
Apogee 53,45,36,38 (т rev. in 40,10,42,23--Чауз) 


Yearly mean motions according to the tables in L (one year equals 365 days) 


(approximate) 
Saturn 12;13,20 
Jupiter 30;20,30 
Mars 341117 
Sun 5,59;45,40 
Venus 
Mercury 


Moon 2,9;23 
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Combined maximum equations according to L (approximate) 
Saturn 12;47 

Jupiter 16;34 

Mars 53:58 

Sun 230,30 

Venus 47;56,30 

Мегсигу 26;49 

Мооп 7;38,30 


Yearly mean motions according to Chrysococces (one year equals 365 days) 
(approximate) 

Saturn І2:12,48 

Jupiter 30;19,45 

Mars 3,11;16,30 

Sun 5,59;44,49 

Venus 3,45:1,40 

Mercury — 53:57 

Moon 2,0;23,2 

Apogee ^ 0;0,50,55 


Maximum equations according to Chrysococces (approximate) 


Saturn 6;32 and 6;13 
Jupiter 5515 and 11;3 
Mars 11;25 and 42;12 
бип 2;0,30 

Venus 1;59 and 45;59 
Mercury 3;2 and 22;1 
Moon 6;20,18,30 


Yearly mean motions according to the 1000-year tables of Chrysococces (one 
year equals 365 days) 

Saturn 12;12,48,2 

Jupiter 30;19,20,25,48 

Mars 3,11;16,19,25,12 

Sun 5,59:44,48,38,1,48 

Venus 3,45;1,46,39 

Mercury 53;58,14,38,24 

Мооп 2,9;23,4,58,59 

Apogee 0;0,51,25,42,36 


Mean motion for 1000 years according to the 1000-year tables ої Chrysococces 
Saturn 5,33;20,30 

Jupiter 1,22;20,30 

Mars 1,52;3,40 

Sun 1,46;50,33,50 
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Venus 29;37,30 
Mercury 5,30;44,0 
Moon 2,23;53,3 
Apogee 14;17,8,35 


APPENDIX II 
A comparison of the contents of the 71] as-Sanjari and its Byzantine translation. 
The numbers refer to folia, the sigla to the following manuscripts: L — Lau- 
rentianus 28, 17. LA = Or. 6669 of the British Museum, London. V = Vati- 
canus graecus 211. VA — Vaticanus arabus 761. v — Vaticanus graecus 1058. 


Preface | VA rv. 


Chapter т. On fundamentals. УА 5v. 
Chapter 2. On the starting-point and the general approach. VA 7, LA 57. 
Chapter 3. On the manner of approaching the question of the Sun. VA то, 


ГА 59v. 

Chapter 4. On the manner of approaching the question of the Moon. VA 12, 
LA бт. 

Chapter 5. On the manner of approaching the question of the superior planets. 
УА 14, LA 62°. 

Chapter 6. On the manner of approaching the question of the inferior planets. 
УА 15’, LA 7. 

Index of treatises and sections. VA 18, LA т: L 817, У 38, v 273°. 

Treatise т. On calendars. VA 20: (Part т) І, 82, V 38, v 274. 


Section т. On their bases. VA 20, LA 3v: (Chapter т) L 82», V 39, v 274”. 

Chapter 1. On days, months, and years as components of calendars. 
УА 20, LA 3. 

Chapter 2. On the epochs of calendars. VA 21v, LA 4’. 

Chapter 3. On the differences between calendars. VA 227, LA 5. 

Section 2. On calendars in use. VA 23, LA 5v: (Chapters 2-4) L 837, 

У 397, v 275. 

Chapter 1. On months and years in detail. VA 23, LA 5v. 

Chapter 2. On the week-days which begin years and months. VA 24. 

Chapter 3. On the years of a calendar in days and on the elevation of 
the days into years and months. УА 25. 

Chapter 4. On transforming dates from one calendar into another by 
computation. УА 26. 

Chapter 5. On transforming dates from one calendar into another by 
the use of tables. УА 26v, LA 9. 

Section 3. On festivals. VA 27», LA ro: (Chapter 5) L 95v, V 46", v 280. 
Chapter т. On what pertains to the days of a month. VA 28, LA то. 
Chapter 2. On what pertains to the days of a month and a week 

VA 28, LA ІІ. 
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Chapter 3. On what pertains to solar and lunar years and to the days 
of the week. VA 29, LA тт. 

Chapter 4. On the years of the Hebrews and their festivals. VA 30, 
LA 12. 


Treatise 2. On fundamentals, on sines, and on shadows. VA 31, LA тз: 
(Part 2) L roov, V 50, v 2827. 
Section т. On fundamentals. VA 31v, LA 13. 
Chapter т. On interpolation. VA 31v, LA 13: (Section т) L 100%, 
V 50, v 2827. 
Chapter 2. On multiplication and division. VA 32v, LA ІЗУ. 
Chapter 3. On the value of v. VA 32», LA 14. 
Section 2. On sines, versines, and arcs. УА 33, LA 14: (Section 2) Т, 102, 
V 51, v 283. 
Chapter І. On sines. VA 337, LA 14v. 
Chapter 2. On versines. VA 34, LA 15. 
Chapter 3. On arcs. VA 34v, LA 15%. 
Section 3. On the three shadows. VA 34v, LA r5v: (Section 3) L 103”, 
V 527, v 283У. 
Chapter т. On the first shadow. УА 35, LA 16. 
Chapter 2. On the second shadow. VA 35°, LA 16. 
Chapter 3. On transforming one shadow into the other VA 36, 
ГА 16v. 


Treatise 3. On ascendants. VA 36, [LA 16"]. 


Section т. On declination, geographical latitude, altitude, and rising- 
times for sphaera recta. УА 36, LA 16%: (Part 3) L 1037, 
V 52у, v 283%. 
Chapter т. On declination. VA 36%, LA 16v: (Chapter т) L 103”, 
V 527, v 284. 
Chapter 2. On geographical latitude. VA 37, LA 17: (Chapter 2) 
L 104, V 53, v 284. 
Chapter 3. On the maximum altitudes of the Sun and the stars on 
the meridian. VA 37, LA r7*: (Chapter 3) L тоду, V 53, 
v 284%. 
Chapter 4. On knowing the declination from the geographical latitude 
and the maximum altitude. VA 37v, LA 1%. 
Chapter 5. On the rising-times of the signs for sphaera recta УА 37v, 
LA 17°: (Chapter 4) L тоз, V 53°, v 284. 
Section 2. On the azimuth of the point of sunrise and the equation of 
daylight. VA 38, LA 18: (Part 4) L 105v, V 54, v 284v. 
Chapter т. On the azimuth of the point of sunrise. VA 38, LA 18: 
(Chapter т) L тоб, V 54, v 285. 
Chapter 2. On the equation of daylight. VA 38, LA 18: (Chapter 2) 
L 106v, V 54, v 285. 
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Chapter 3. On the versine ої the day-(arc) УА 38v, LA 18. 
Chapter 4. On the arcs of day and night and their hours. VA 387, 
ГА 18v: (Chapter 3) L 107°, V 55, v 285. 
Chapter 5. On oblique ascensions. VA 397, LA 19: (Chapter 4) L 108, 
V 557, v 286. 
Section 3. On the situations of the fixed stars. VA 40, LA 19у: (Part 5) 
L 108, V 55у, v 286. 
Chapter т. On the correction of their longitudes. VA 40, LA 19": 
(Chapter т) L 108v, V 56, v 286. 
Chapter 2. On their distances from the equator and their maximum 
altitudes. УА 40v, LA 20: (Chapter 2) L тоо, V 56, v 286v. 
Chapter 3. On the transits of the stars. VA 41, LA 20v: (Chapter 3) 
І, 109°, V 57, У 287. 
Chapter 4. On simultaneously rising and setting points. VA 4І, 
LA 20v: (Chapter 4) L 110, V 57’, v 287. 
Chapter 5. On the times of risings and settings of the stars. VA 41v, 
LA 21: (Chapter 5) L ттоу, V 57*, v 287v. 
Section 4. On what has passed. VA 41v, LA 2r: (Part 6, Chapter т) L 111, 
V 58, v 287". 
Chapter т. On what has passed of the day. УА 42, LA 21. 
Chapter 2. On what has passed of the night. VA 42, LA 21v. 
Chapter 3. On seasonal hours. УА 43, LA 22. 
Section 5. On the rising-times and equalizations of the houses. УА 43), 
LA 22%. 
Chapter т. On the rising-times. VA 437, LA 22v: (Chapter 2) L 113, 
V 59”, у 288v. 
Chapter 2. On the hours from the rising-times. УА 44, LA 23: 
(Chapter 3) L 113°, V бо, v 289. 
Chapter 3. On the equilization of the houses. VA 44, LA 23: (Chap- 
ter 4) Т, 114, V бо, v 289. 
Section 6. On altitude, the qibla, and the times of prayer. УА 45, LA 23v. 
Chapter т. On altitude. УА 45, LA 24: (Chapter 5) L 115, V бі", 
v 2897. 
Chapter 2. On the declination-circle of the Sun. VA 46, LA 24: 
(Chapter 6) L 116, V 62, v 290. 
Chapter 3. Оп the qibla. VA 46, LA 24v: (Chapter 7) L 116v, V 62», 
v 290". 
Chapter 4. On the times of prayers. VA 477, LA 25. 


Treatise 4. On the mean motions of the planets. УА 48v, LA 26v: (Part 7) 
L 118, V 63°, v 291. 
Section 1. On corrections of the revolutions. VA 51, LA 28. 
Chapter 1. On the correction of the bases of motions. VA 5r, LA 28. 
Chapter 2. On the advantages and disadvantages of the revolutions. 
УА 52, LA 285. 
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Section 2. On deriving the mean motions of the planets from computation 
and from tables. VA 52v, LA 29: (Chapter 1) L 118, V 64, v 291v. 
Chapter т. On mean motions from computation. VÀ 527, LA 29. 
Chapter 2. On mean motions from tables. УА 537, LA 30. 
Section 3. On corrections of the mean motions. VA 54v, LA 30v: (Chapter 
2) L 120, V 65у, v 292”. 
Chapter т. On their corrections with regard to the remainder of the 
difference between the two longitudes. VÀ 547, LA 3ov. 
Chapter 2. On the corrections of the mean motions with regard to 
the equation of time. УА 55, LA ЗІ. 
Section 4. On the mean motions with regard to special computations. 
УА 55, LA 31’. 
Chapter т. On the mean motions for a geographical longitude of 90? 
using the Arabic calendar. VA 56, LA 31v. 
Chapter 2. On the correction of the mean motions for special opera- 
tions. УА 567, LA 32v. 
Section 5. Introduction to world-years and Sultanic years from the three 
well-known calendars. УА 57, LA 32v: (Chapter 3) L 121, 
V 66, v 293. 
Chapter r. On the differences between the world-years and the 
calendars. УА 577, LA 33. 
Chapter 2. Introduction to the world-years or Sultanic years. УА 58, 
LA 33. 
Chapter 3. On establishing the rules for computing true longitudes. 
УА 58", LA 34: (Chapter 4) L 122, V 67, v 293”. 


Treatise 5. On computing true longitudes and latitudes. VA 59, [LA 34%]: 
(Part 8) L 123", V 68, v 294. 
Section 1. On computing true longitudes. УА 59, LA 34v: (Chapter т) 
Г 124, V 69, v 294”. 
Chapter т. On computing the true longitude of the Sun. УА 59, 
ГА 34’. 
Chapter 2. On computing the true longitude of the Moon. УА 597, 
LA 34v. 
Chapter 3. On computing the true longitudes of the lunar nodes. 
VA 60, LA 35. 
Chapter 4. On computing the true longitudes of the five star-planets. 
VA 60, LA 35. 
Chapter 5. On the exactitude of computations of true longitudes. 
VA бо”, LA 35у. 
Section 2. On retrograde and direct motion. VA бт, LA 35": (Chapter 2) 
L 127, V 71, у 296. 
Chapter т. (no title). VA 61, LA 35v. 
Chapter 2. Fundamentals of retrograde and direct motion. VA бт, 
LA 35’. 
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Section 3. On the latitudes of the planets. VA 61v, LA 36: (Chapter 3) 
L 128v, V 72, v 296%. 
Chapter т. On the latitude of the Moon. VA 61v, LA 36. 
Chapter 2. On the latitudes of the superior planets. VA 61v, LA 36. 
Chapter 3. On the latitudes of the inferior planets. VA 62, LA 36v. 
Section 4. On the velocities and diameters of the Sun and Moon. VA 63, 
LA 37: (Chapter 4) L 132, V 75, v 298v. 
Chapter r. On daily motion. VA 63, LA 37. 
Chapter 2. On the diameter of the Sun. VA 63, LA 37v. 
Chapter 3. On the diameter of the Moon. VA 63, LA 37. 
Chapter 4. On the diameter of the shadow. VA 63v, LA 37v. 
Chapter 5. On daily motions and diameters in the tables. VA 63, 
LA 38. 


Treatise 6. On parallax. VA 64, LA 38: (Part 9) L 133, V 76, v 299. 


Section r. Fundamentals necessary for parallax. VA 64, LA 38: (Chapter 1) 
L 133, V 76, v 299. 
Chapter 1. On general matters. VA 64, LA 38. 
Chapter 2. On the distance of the Moon from the meridian. VA 64v, 
LA 38. 
Chapter 3. On the latitude of the clime. VA 64v, LA 38v. 
Chapter 4. On the altitude of any degree in the zodiacal circle. 
VA 64", LA 38v. 
Chapter 5. On the altitude of the Moon. VA 65, LA 38v. 
Chapter 6. On the distance of the Moon from the earth. УА 65, LA 39. 
Chapter 7. On the three angles necessary in eclipses. VA 66, LA 39r. 
Section 2. On parallax by computation. VA 66v, LA 40: (Chapter 2) 
L 135, V 78, v 300. 
Chapter 1. On parallax of the Sun and Moon in the circle of altitude. 
VA 66v, LA 40. 
Chapter 2. On longitudinal and latitudinal parallax of the Moon. 
VA 67, LA 40. 
Chapter 3. On the correction of the place of the Moon. VA 67, LA 407. 
Section 3. On parallax. VA 67*, LA 40v: (Chapter 3) L 137", V 79Ү, v 301. 
Chapter т. On longitudinal and latitudinal parallax. VA 67v, LA 41. 
Chapter 2. On the correction of the place of the Moon in longitude 
and latitude. VA 68v, LA 41v. 
Section 4. On the priority of what is observed. VA 69, LA 41v. 
Chapter т. On the priority of what is observed. VA бо, LA 42. 
Chapter 2. On the diversity of conditions for the priority of what is 
observed. УА 69у, LA 42%. 
Chapter 3. On the rule of priority in every table for every eclipse. 
VA 70, LA 42. 
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Treatise 7. On conjunctions and oppositions. VA 70, LA 42%: (Part ro, 
Section т) L 138, V 80°, v 3orv. 


Section т. On knowing this from computations of the equations. УА 707, 


LA 
Chapter 1. 


Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3. 


On the hours of conjunction and opposition by means of 
the equations. VA 7ov, LA 43. 

On their fractions. УА 71, LA 43v. 

On their risings. VA 71°, LA 43. 


Section 2. On operations regarding conjunctions and oppositions. УА 71v, 
LA 437. 


Chapter т. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


Chapter 5. 


On the mean motions of the Sun and Moon. VA 72, LA 44. 
On the equations of the Sun and Moon. УА 72, LA 44. 
On the hours of the equations. VA 72», LA 44v. 

On the fraction of conjunction and opposition. УА 73, 
LA 45. 

On its transformation into nighttime and daytime. 

VA 73, LA 45. 


Treatise 8. On eclipses. VA 73°, LA 45. 


Section т. On lunar eclipses. УА 73*, LA 45: (Section 2) L 140, V 82, 
у 302*. 


Chapter т. 
Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5. 


Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8. 


Fundamentals for lunar eclipses. VA 73”, LA 45. 

On the prerequisites for an eclipse. VA 74, LA 45v: 
(Chapter т) L 140, V 82, v 302v. 

On the times of an eclipse. VA 75, LA 46v. 

On its duration. VA 75r. 

On eclipses from the tables. УА 76: (Chapter 2) L 141”, 
V 84, v 303. 

On the magnitude of a lunar eclipse. VA 77. 

On the projection of a lunar eclipse. VA 77”. 

On the conclusion of an eclipse. VÀ 79, LA 47. 


Section 2. On solar eclipses. VA 79, LA 47*: (Section 3) L 142", V 84’, 
у 303”. 


Chapter 1. 


Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3. 


Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5. 


Chapter 6. 


Fundamentals for solar eclipses. УА 79v, LA 47: 
(Chapter т) L 142, V 847, v 3037. 

On the correction of hours for the middle of an eclipse. 
VA 79, LA 48. 

On determining the fact of an eclipse and its magnitude. 
VA 8r", LA 49v: (Chapter 2) L 1437, V 857, v 304. 

On the times of eclipses. VA 82, LA 407. 

On knowing the eclipse by means of a table. VA 83+, 
ГА 50. 

On the corona and the duration of an eclipse. УА 84, LA 51. 
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Chapter 7. On the magnitude ої an eclipse. VA 84v, LA 5rv. 


Chapter 8. On the darkness of an eclipse and its projection. VA 85, 
LA 52. 


Treatise 9. On first visibilities. VA 85", LA 52v: (Part тт) L 147, V 89, v 306. 
Section т. On first visibility of the lunar crescent. VA 85v, LA 52v. 
Chapter т. Fundamentals for the first visibility of the lunar crescent. 
УА 86, LA 53: (Chapter т) L 148v, V 89у, v 306v. 
Chapter 2. On using simple arcs. VA 87, LA 53": (Chapter 2) L 151”, 
У 9z*, v 308. 
Chapter 3. On correcting the simple arcs according to al-Khazini. 
УА 87". 
Chapter 4. On using the arcs according to al-Battàni. VA 88, LA 54. 
Chapter 5. On using the arcs according to Thàbit ibn Qurra al- 
Harràni. VA 89. 
Chapter 6. On what al-Khazini looks for in first visibilities. VA 89v. 
Chapter 7. On the azimuth of the crescent. VA 9ov, LA 55: (Chapters 
3, 4, and 6) L 152", 154, 155"; V 93, 947, 95"; v 308, 
309, 310. 
Section 2. On heliacal risings and settings. УА от, LA 55v: (Chapter 5) 
L 154*, V 95, v 309. 
Chapter т. Fundamentals for the superior planets. VA от, LA 55°. 
Chapter 2. On appearances and disappearances according to the 
tables. VA 92. 


Treatise то. On the transfers of years. VA 92v: (Part 12) L 156v, V 97, v 31ov. 


Section т. On the transfers of world-years. VA 92v: (Chapter т) L 157, 
У 97, v 310%. 
Chapter т. On the times of the transfers of years. VA 93. 
Chapter 2. On the mean transfer. VA 93". 
Chapter 3. On the excess of a year. УА 94. 
Chapter 4. On the ascendant of the transfer. VÀ 94v. 
Section 2. On the location of the rays of the planets. VA 95: (Chapter 2) 
L 159, V 98, v 311v. 
Chapter r. Fundamentals for the location of the rays and their 
motions. УА 95*. 
Chapter 2. On the location of the rays. VA 96. 
Chapter 3. On the location of the rays through computation of the 
horizon and the planets' points of rising. VA 96v. 
Chapter 4. On the location of the rays through computation of half 
of the day-arc. VA 97. 
Chapter 5. On the location of the rays according to the opinion of 
Ptolemy. VA 97v. 
Section 3. On the motion of the Haylaj. VA 98v: (Chapter 3) L 162, 
V 102, У 313*. 
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Chapter т. On the motion of the Haylaj VA 98v. 
Chapter 2. On the position of the division. УА 99v. 
Section 4. On the intiha’ and its motion. VA roo: (Chapter 4) L 165%, 

V 105, v 315’. 

Chapter т. On the intihà? and its motion. УА roo. 

Chapter 2. Оп the motion of the ascendant-degree of the year- 
transfer. VA roov. 

Chapter 3. On the transfers of months. VA roov. 

Chapter 4. On the motion of the ascendant of the year-transfer. 
VA 101. 


The Separate Treatise. VA ror. 


Section І. On the ascendant from the altitude of the Moon. УА ror. 
Chapter т. On the hours of the arrivals of the planets at the meridian 
and the degrees of the transits. VA roiv, LA 56. 
Chapter 2. On the hours through estimation. УА то27, LA 56v. 
Chapter 3. On the transformation of the observed altitude of the 
Moon into its true altitude. УА тоз. 
Chapter 4. On the correction of the hours and on the ascendant. 
VA 103’. 
Section 2. On the correction of geographical longitude. VA 104. 
Chapter І. (no title). VA 104. 
Chapter 2. On geographical longitude from the altitude of the Sun. 
VA тоду. 
Section 3. On changing the computation of true longitudes from one place 
to another. LA 63. 
Chapter 1. On changing the position of the planet. LA 63. 
Chapter 2. On changing the hours in conjunctions, oppositions, and 
lunar eclipses. LA 63. 
Chapter 3. On changing the ascendants. LA 63v. 
Chapter 4. On altitudes and hours. LA 63v. 
Chapter 5. On the visibility of the lunar crescent and solar eclipses. 
ГА 63. 
Section 4. On the true daily motions of the planets. LA 64. 
Section 5. On the conjunctions of the planets. LA 65v. 
Chapter т. On the times of the conjunctions. LA 65r. 
Chapter 2. On the motion from one conjunction to the next. LA 66. 
Section 6. On spheres and transits. LA 66v. 
Chapter т. On the bases of the spheres and their measurements. 
LA 66v. 
Chapter 2. On the minutes of ascent and descent, and on the transits 
of the planets in their conjunctions. LA 67v. 
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APPENDIX III 


THE TABLES OF PALAEOLOGUS (BRITISH MUSEUM, MS BURNEY OI, FOL. 8) 


Хой yivooxerv біб ue068ou evpeiv Ta ётп ё &perepAri8ncav trap’ hudSv Tò тос ufjvas rv 
Tlepodiv eis Tous ufivas T&v ‘Ророісоу. аруйу thpnoov тё "ЕААпика Етт поса eloiv, Kal ££ 
ойтфу т@у menAnpoyévo ётё» бфеЛоу Ern „Sany (6943 A.M. began 1 Sept. 1435 A.D.). 
Ta Aorrá É&£couev Ta pn8évra ётп. Kal dg бу (лтобеїуратоб (corrected to бпобеїураті) 
foro 'EAAnvix& Єтп ren npouéva, els Thv a’ тоо Mopríou сау (A.D. І March 1443). ё 
aUTOv &psAov ару. TÒ Aorrr& C &&ouev En memAnpopéva. то “EAANviKov Éros &pyeroi dard 
Tijv а" ToU Уєтгтєурїо\, Kal то fjuérepov ómó тйу a’ тоо Мартіоу. Kal tpdoyes fva рў 
cuvápEns афта, xal érokoAou8rjor ті &romov. GAAG TO uév ZerrréBpiov тро ртүубзу є, то 5 
tov Mdptiov perà ufjvas c. Kal ёк Trepiovoíag ToUTO бфЕЛЕ GIO TH TremAnpopuéva ётт TK 
Пєротк& we (805 Yazdijird began А.р. 28 Nov. 1435) f| коі é&mó то 'Їоубаїкоу 
`Еботгтёргуоу (the Hexapterygon of Michael Chrysococces) оду кої &mA& ётт| ў 
(273 x x9 + 8 = 5195 years) кої Tà Лоп“ efor тё Претера ETN. 

lívoxokoi mõs eis тё ану ётт пет Апрореуа Мартіом а" fjv TTepoikà ётт ттєтгАтүронёус. coe 
Tupu& є (A.D. x March 1436). èv тобто fjv 6 “HAtos els Thy uéonv xtvnciv Тоботт 15 An’ уб” 
џетђу ребобоу тфу t&v ToU TlaAnoAdyou, perà youv Tijv цЕбобоу тфу Kavoviov ToU 
Хрісоккоукт) (George Chrysococces) eis Тоботту 15 An’ iL". то йфоца ойтой ueroU 
ПолоюАбуоо Р кб 18" кі", ueroU XpicokkoUkn P кб 10' кө". 

"Eri Ts TeAryyns й péon Kivnois perot TToAotoAóyou 5 кВ" ve”, й idia klvnois 5 ІВ iC кб", 
тё Kévtpov i 16 v' тү”. ueroÜ Хрісоккойкті fj péon 0505 8 K 1B’ vs", À Їбіа Kivnois 8 iB iC KL”, - 
то кеутроу i @ un’ KC". ai royal ойто: ёуёуоуто eis TO ufjkos но1рф®у v. 


Chrysococces gives the mean motion of the Sun, measured from its apogee, 
as 2,54;3,11? at the beginning of 765 Yazdijird (A.D. 8 Dec. 1395), and the 
longitude of the solar apogee on the same date as 1,28;44,27°. The mean Sun 
and the apogee have respectively yearly motions of 5,59;44,49,20° and 
0;0,50,55°. At the beginning of 769 Yazdijird (A.D. 7 Dec. 1399) Chrysococces 
says that the mean motion of the Moon is 3;15,55°, its anomalistic motion 
29;42,10, and its double elongation 3,34;7,16°; their yearly motions are re- 
spectively 2,9;23,2°, 1,28;43,7?, and 4,19;14,44°. For these functions, without 
the solar apogee, the motions for the 95 days from Farvardin 1 to Tir 5 are 
respectively І,32;38,500, 2,38;34,520, 2,28;6,300, and 2,11;51,37°. From these 
data one gets the following values for 5 Tir 805 Yazdijird (д.р. т March 1436). 


CHRYSOCOCCES TEXT TEXT-——CHRYSOCOCCES 
mean Sun 4,16;34,54° 4,16;38,170 + 0:237 
solar apogee 1,29;18,24? 1,29;19,29? + 0;1,5° 
mean Moon 2,19;39,59? 2,20;12,569 + 032,57? 
lunar anomaly 2,11;40,43° 2,12;17,27° + 0;36,44° 
double elongation 5,18;49,17? 5,19;48,27? + 0;59,10° 


Chrysococces’ figures are for the longitude of Tybéné (Tabriz), which is 72° E; 
the text’s are for a longitude of 57? E—i.e., on a parallel running close to 
Nicaea. The difference between the two is 15° or one hour. Therefore, to 
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multiply the entries in the column headed Text—Chrysococces by 24 should 
result in mean daily motions: 


(TEXT—CHRYSOCOCCES) X 24 
mean Sun 1;21,120 
solar apogee 0;269 
mean Moon I3;10,489 
lunar anomaly I4;41,30? 
double elongation : 23;400 


Clearly, though these numbers, with the exception of that for the solar 
apogee, are all in the vicinity of what they should be, there was a serious lack 
of accuracy in the text's computations. 

The Palaeologan Tables give results very close to those obtained by using 
Chrysococces’ work. It appears that it is the purpose of the text preserved 
in Burney 9r to give the epoch values of these Palaeologan Tables; thus, it 
seems probable that the Palaeologan Tables were written shortly after 1 March 
1436 in or near Nicaea, and that the structure of its tables for determining the 
longitudes of the Sun and the Moon was modelled оп Chrysococces’ tables. 


Additional Note: After this paper had already reached final proof, the author had the opport- 
unity of examining MS 859 of the Hamidiye Collection in the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul, 
and found that the Arabic text of a shortened version of the Zij аѕ-Ѕапјагї which it contains is 
the same as that translated into Greek by Chioniades. 
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by David Pingree 


CONTENTS 


Я Introduction 
П. Kalyàna (parapegma) 


III. Curtius Rufus (new moon months; paksas) 

IV. Philostratus (planetary weekdays) 

V. ‘Abd al-Bari‘ 

VI. Sasanians (naksatras; planetary chords; decans; Zik і Shahriyaran). 


VII. Severus Sebokht (lunar nodes) 
VIII. Theophilus of Edessa (military astrology; zodiacal topothesia) 


IX. Masha’allah (“Era of the Flood"; planetary chords; cosmic magnet; navam- 
Sas) 
Х. Zij al-Sindhind (Каїра; Caturyuga; mean motions; year-length; sidereal zodi- 


ac; trepidation; longitudes of apogees and nodes; ahargana; mean longitudes 
of planets; longitudinal difference; accumulated epact; trigonometric func- 
tions; equation of center; obliquity of ecliptic and method of declinations; 
equation of anomaly; combined effect of equations; time to first or second 
station; ascensional difference; terrestrial latitude; gnomon-shadows; lunar 
latitude; apparent diameters of sun, moon, and earth's shadow; eclipse-limit; 
totality of eclipse; duration of eclipse and of totality; color of eclipse; 
longitudinal parallax; latitudinal parallax; latitudes of planets; value of т) 

XI. Rsi (interrogations) 

XII. Bhiridasa and Buzurjmihr (Jovian dodecaeteris; theft) 

XII. Abii Ma'shar (nativity of Ceylonese prince; childbirth; ketu; lunar nodes; 
terms; decans; revolution of years of nativities; place of sun in nativity; 
astrological places; fulfillment of interrogations) 

XIV. Јааг al-Hindi (order of orbits of planets and fixed stars; benefic and 
malefic planets; quarters of a month; naksatras) 

XV. Al-Qabisi (karanas) 

XVI. Simeon Seth (precession; star-catalog) 

Vaticanus graecus 1056 (interrogations) 
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Parisinus graecus 2506 (lordships of months of pregnancy) 

Picatrix (names of planets) 

Shams al-Din al-Bukhàri (year-beginning; adhimàsas; Sin т; sankutala and 
bahu) 

Conclusions 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Astronomy and astrology in India' are not indigenous sciences, but are local 
adaptations and developments of Mesopotamian,’ Greco-Babylonian,’ and Greek * 
texts; and, at an early stage of their developments, parts of the Indian traditions had 
influenced Ѕаѕапіап° and Syriac science before the rise of Islam. There existed, 
therefore, a more or less common understanding of astronomy and astrology in those 
regions of the world where Latin, Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit were used, 
though each culture had its particular idiosyncrasies and its special areas of sophisti- 
cation. Islam was the heir to all of these traditions, which it was able to synthesize 
precisely because of their common features. The object of this paper is to attempt to 
isolate as many as possible of those elements of the Islamic adaptations of Indian 
astronomy and astrology that were included in the massive influx of translations of 


1 А survey of the Indian material relevant to these and related sciences, including mathe- 
matics, will be found in D. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit (hereafter CESS), of 
which volumes 1 and 2 of Series A have been published: A1 as vol. 81 of the Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia 1970), A2 as vol. 86 (Philadelphia 1971); A3 is in 
press. Indian influences on European mathematics will be the subject of a separate paper. 

?See especially D. Pingree, "Astronomy and Astrology in India and Iran,” Jsis 54 (1963) 
229-246, and “The Mesopotamian Origin of Early Indian Mathematical Astronomy,” Journal of 
the History of Astronomy (hereafter JHA) 4 (1973) 1-12. | 

3See especially D. Pingree, "А Greek Linear Planetary Text in India," Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (hereafter JAOS) 79 (1959) 282-284; chap. 79 of D. Pingree, ed., The 
Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, to appear in the Harvard Oriental Series; and О. Neugebauer and 
D. Pingree, eds. The Paficasiddhantika of Varahamihira, Danske videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.- 
filos. Skrifter 6. 1, 2 parts (Copenhagen 1970-1971). 

^See D. Pingree, “Оп the Greek Origin of the Indian Planetary Model Employing a Double 
Epicycle," JHA 2 (1971) 80-85; “Precession and Trepidation in Indian Astronomy before A.D. 
1200," JHA 3 (1972) 27-35; and "Сопсепітіс with Equant," Archives internationales d'histoire 
des sciences 24 (1974) 26-28; for astrology see the commentary to the Yavanajataka, and 
D. Pingree, ed., The Vrddhayavanajataka of Minarája, to appear in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; 
and D. Pingree, “The Indian Iconography of the Decans and Horas,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 26 (1963) 223-254, and "Representation of the Planets in Indian Astrol- 
ogy,” Indo-Iranian Journal 8 (1965) 249-267. 

5See D. Pingree, "Indian Influence on Sassanian and Early Islamic Astronomy and Astrol- 
ogy," Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 34-35 (1964-1966) 118-126, and F. Haddad, E. S. 
Kennedy, and D. Pingree, eds., The Kitab ‘ilal al-zijat of al-Hashimi, to appear in the series of the 
Society for the Study of Islamic Philosophy and Science. 

$See D. Pingree, “The Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical Astronomy,” JAOS 93 
(1973) 32-43. 
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Arabic science into Byzantine Greek and into Latin, as well as in the subsequent 
translations of this material from Greek into Latin and from Latin into Greek; I omit 
the immense quantity of Hebrew and vernacular texts, and also those Greek and 
Latin works whose information concerning Indian science is secondary within each 
culture. Though I have utilized as many printed and manuscript sources as could 
reasonably be obtained, I am aware that much that is relevant must have escaped my 
notice, and can only hope that others more versed especially in the Latin sources will 
continue this work. I have tried, where possible, to add to the citation of the Greek 
or Latin text one of a Sanskrit passage of appropriate antiquity expressing the same 
or a similar idea; but, in the interest of avoiding excessive length, I have refrained 
from citing the Arabic intermediaries and from translating any passage. 

The period within which Arabic scientific texts were translated into Greek 
extended from the ninth to the fourteenth century, into Latin from the twelfth to 
the thirteenth only, though many more Latin translations were made in two cen- 
turies than Greek in six. The reason for the disparity, of course, lies in part in the 
fact that the Greeks generally possessed scientific texts superior or equal to those of 
the Arabs whereas the Latins did not. Moreover, in astronomy at least, the Latins 
received an Arab form more imbued with Indian elements than did the Byzantines; 
for the latter learned primarily from the astronomers of Maragha, who had essentially 
anticipated Copernicus's mathematically significant reform of the Ptolemaic plane- 
tary models and had progressed far beyond the level attained by Indian astronomers, 
whereas the former came into contact first with a provincial Arab culture which, 


astronomically, had not passed through the process of Ptolemaicization that had 
occurred in the East. Thus, as we shall see, the earliest set of astronomical tables in 
Latin is the only surviving representative of the major Arabic adaptation of Indian 
astronomy; the Eastern Arabs did not regard such a primitive work as worthy of 
preservation. 


Il. KALYANA 


There existed extensive knowledge of India, more or less accurate, in the West in the 
Hellenistic and Roman Imperial periods. Little was known of Indian astronomy, 
however. Undoubtedly the most astonishing piece of evidence is an inscription of the 
late second century B.C. found during the excavations of the theater at Miletus. " 
This is a calendar of the heliacal risings and settings of certain fixed stars in which a 
number of earlier authorities are mentioned; among these is 6 Либо» KaAAaveuc. ? 
These citations are as follows: 


"See Н. Diels and A. Rehm, "Parapegmenfragmente aus Milet,” Sitzungsberichte der Prus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 23 (1904), Philos.-Hist. CL, 92-111; and 
A. Rehm, "Weiteres zu den milesischen Parapegmen," ibid. 752-759. І hope to deal separately 
with the astronomical reports of the followers of Alexander. 

3See CESS A2, 24b. 
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1. Kara 6é Лоб оу KaM[Aavé]a ХУкортіоє duvet uerà fpov[T]tj« каї àvéuov. 
2. ['Tá6ec ёот|єрии emréddovow [ката Чуб cov KaA]Aavéa. 
3. [Kara бё ISav Kaddavéa [IXetáó єс €on ]épuat Svvovow [kai émjonuatver 
xaAá$qt. 
4. Ait єотєріа bbver karà иб [cov] КаЛЛареа. 
5. [“Табес ёро ém7édA[Aovow Kar’ "Iv6co]v KaXAa[véa ]. 


The name KaAAaveUs is surely a transliteration of the Sanskrit Kalyana or one of its 
Prakrit equivalents, but it is unclear whether it is a personal name or a generic term 
for а gymnosophist. Stars in three of the constellations named by Kalyana are used as 
yogataras in later Indian astronomy; these identifications can safely be made from 
the polar coordinates given in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta composed by Brahma- 
gupta at Bhillamala in Rajasthan in 628:° 


Хкортіос. Jyesthà is a Scorpii. 

. “Табес. Rohini is 8 Tauri. 

. IHAeiáó ec. Krttikà is п Tauri. 

AŬ. Capella or а Aurigae is not a уоваїйта. 


Rone 


The appearance of Capella on the list naturally raises doubts about the possibility 
of its Indian origin. These are strengthened by the non-occurrence of this method of 
weather-prediction in India. For heliacal risings of fixed stars were certainly observed 
at an early period in India, as is proved by a famous passage in the Taittiriya- 
brahmana: 


yat punyam naksatram/ tadvat kurvitopavyusam/ yada vai sürya udeti/ 
atha naksatram naiti/ yavati tatra süryo gacchet/ yatra jaghanyam pasyet/ 
tavati kurvita yatkàri syat/ рипуара eva Кигиѓе/'° 


But it was the moon's conjunctions with the naksatras that were thought to affect 
the weather, not their heliacal risings or settings; see, for instance, the varsadhyaya in 
the Sardülakarmavadána, a Buddhist anti-caste tract at least as old as the first 
century A.D. We must conclude, then, that even if KaAAareóc was an Indian, he 
followed a Greek rather than an Indian tradition. 


III. CURTIUS RUFUS 


Further evidence of a knowledge of Indian astronomy or astrology among the : 
ancient Greeks is very scanty indeed. Quintus Curtius Rufus in the middle of the first 


° See D. Pingree in Dictionary of Scientific Biography (henceforth DSB) 2 (New York 1970) 
416-418; vols. 1-10 have so far appeared. The data concerning the stars is taken from my edition 
of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta now under preparation. 

19 N, 5. Godabole, ed., Taittirtyabrahmana 1.5.2.1, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 37, 2 vols. 
(Poona 1898). 

11 S, Mukhopadhyaya, ed., Sardülakarnavadüna (Santiniketan 1954) 68-79. 
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century A.D. ascribes to the Indians a form of prediction from the stars (astral 
omens), the use of amanta (from new moon) rather than pürnimanta (from full 
moon) months, and the division of each synodic month into two paksas, each 
containing fifteen “days” (rithis).^ Strabo at the end of the first century B.C. had 
also noted that the Brahmanas study astronomy." The astronomical system to 
which these two authors refer would have been that of the Jyotisavedànga. 


IV. PHILOSTRATUS 


Philostratus, in his life (written in the early third century) of Apollonius of Tyana, a 
wandering sage of the end of the first century, reports that an Indian philosopher 
named Іагсһаѕ was an expert in astrology, and gave Apollonius seven planetary rings 
of which the appropriate one was to be worn on each planetary weekday.'^ Though 
astral divination was introduced into India from Mesopotamia in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C., the first work on genethlialogy in Sanskrit that we know of is the 
translation made by Yavanesvara in A.D. 149/150 from a Greek text written in 
Egypt (probably Alexandria) in the first half of the second century A.D.; of the 
translation of Yavanesvara there survives a versification, the Yavanajataka, made by 
Sphujidhvaja in A.D. 269/270, in which the planetary weekdays are mentioned. '° 
The anecdote, therefore, appears improbable in the context of Apollonius's lifetime, 
though it has been used as evidence that the Indians knew the planetary weekdays 


already in the first century A.D.' Considering the generally unreliable character of 
Philostratus's romance, one must certainly repugn this story's authenticity. 


V. ‘ABD AL-BARI‘ 


The only other reference to Indian astronomy or astrology in pre-Islamic Greek and 
Latin texts that I am aware of occurs in the seventh-century Chronicon Paschale, '' 
which says that one "Агбоїбаріос of the race of Arphaxad first composed works on 
astronomy for the Indians at the time of the Tower of Babel. The tale is obviously a 
fable, and the name (one should read ‘ABSouBdpws) Semitic.'! Curtius Rufus’s 
reference to the amanta months and the paksas, then, remains the only genuine trace 
of a knowledge of Indian astronomy in the West in the classical period. 


12 De rebus gestis Alexandri Magni 8.9; ей. Н. Barden, 2 vols. (Paris 1947-1948). 

13 Tewypagika 15.70; ed. A. Meineke, 3 vols. (Leipzig 1866); see also Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Urpwyarecs 3.194; ed. О. Stáhlin and L. Früchtel, 2 vols. (Berlin 1960-1970). 

14 Tà els Tov Tvavéa 'AmoAAcowtov 5.41; ed. Е. С. Conybeare, 2 vols. (London 1912). 

15 Yavanajátaka (n. 3 above) 79.55. 

16 A. Cunningham, “The Probable Indian Origin of the Names of the Weekdays,” Indian 
Antiquary 14 (1885) 1-4. 

17 L. Dindorff, ed., Chronicon Paschale 1 (Bonn 1832) 64. 

18 CESS A1, 43a. 
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VI. SASANIANS 


The Indian influence on Sasanian science has already been referred to. Specifically, 
with regard to astronomy and astrology, one knows the following data. 


1. A book by an Indian named Farmasb (the name may be an attempt to 
transliterate Paramesvara) " is said by Ibn Nawbakht, one of Hartin al-Rashid's 
astrologers, to have been translated into Pahlavi under Ardashir І (226-240). 

2. References to the navamsas (called nō bahr) were inserted into the Pahlavi 
translation of the astrological poem of Dorotheus of Sidon in the third and fourth 
сепішу 

3. The Bundahisn, in a passage which must date from after the early fifth 
century, lists the twenty-seven naksatras of Indian ‘astronomers, beginning with 
Asvini.^ 

4. The Bundahisn in another passage ascribes to Gayomart the horoscope of a 
mahàpurusa. ^? 

5. This same passage refers to the chords that bind the planets to the chariot of 
the sun, an idea that occurs elsewhere in Sasanian texts’? and that seems to be 
Indian in origin; it reached the Latin West, as we shall see below, through Masha’- 
allàh. 

6. Indian descriptions of the decans seem to have reached Abü Ma'shar through a 
Sasanian source." 

7. It is probable that a Sasanian astronomical zik was composed in about A.D. 
450; if so, the one parameter ascribed to it is derived from the Brahmapaksa of 
Indian astronomy /" 


19 F, Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch (Marburg 1895) 90, conjectures Paramasva, which seems 
much less likely as a name in Sanskrit. 

20 Quoted by Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist (Cairo n.d.) 345-348; see D.Pingree, The 
Thousands of Abii Ma‘shar, Studies of the Warburg Institute 30 (London 1968) 9-10. 

21 D. Pingree, ed., Carmen astrologicum 5.5, 26 (Leipzig 1976). 

22 W. B. Henning, "Ап Astronomical Chapter of the Bundahishn," Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1942) 229-248, esp. 242-246. Henning's argument about the date is irrelevant 
since the list is Indian. But the earliest Sanskrit text to place Asvini at the beginning of Aries is 
3.2 of the Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurana, a work of the early fifth century; 
see D. Pingree, "The Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurüna," Brahmavidya 31-32 
(1967-1968) 472-510. 

23 The passage is translated by D. №. Mackenzie, “Zoroastrian Astrology in the Bundahišn,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 27 (1964) 511-529; for its interpretation 
see D. Pingree, “Masha’allah: Some Sasanian and Syriac Sources,” іп G. F. Hourani, ed., Essays 
on Islamic Philosophy and Science (Albany 1975) 5-14. There exists a Byzantine version of 
this horoscope, edited by J. Bidez in Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum (hereafter 
CCAG) 5 2 (Brussels 1906) 131-137. 

24 Pingree, “Astronomy and Astrology" (n. 2 above) 242. 

?5 Pingree, “Indian Iconography” (n. 4 above). 

26 The allegation that the Persians observed the solar apogee in ca. A.D. 450 is made by Ibn 
Yünus; see E. S. Kennedy and B. L. van der Waerden, "The World-year of the Persians," JAOS 83 
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8. In 556 Anüshirwàn had his astronomers compose а Zik i Shahriyaran which 
employed parameters from a 71) al-Arkand, which evidently belonged to the ardhara- 
trikapakga."" These ardharütrika parameters also were used in the Zik i Shahriyaran 
written under Yazdijird III between 632 and 652," and some were retained by early 
*Abbàsid astronomers. 

9. A series of horoscopes of the vernal equinoxes of the coronation years of the 
Sasanian kings was computed in early ‘Abbasid times by means of an Indian 
astronomical system close to the ardharatrikapaksa, though it is not clear whether 
this was available in Pahlavi or was introduced into Islam only in the eighth 
century ^? 


VII. SEVERUS SEBOKHT 


Evidence for an Indian influence on Syriac science is more meager; one can conjec- 
ture that it came through Sasanian intermediaries. The earliest detectable reference 
to Indian science in Syriac is in the works of Severus Sebokht of Nisibis, the bishop 
of Qenneshré in the middle of the seventh century." In A.D. 662 he wrote the 
following (I quote the French translation of Nau): 


“Ротеіѕ maintenant de parler de la science des Hindous, qui ne sont 
méme pas Syriens, de leurs découvertes subtiles dans cette science de 
l'asttonomie — (découvertes) qui sont plus ingénieuses que celles des 
Grecs méme et des Babyloniens — et de la méthode diserte de leurs 
calculs, et de leur comput qui surpasse la parole, je veux dire celui qui 
(est fait) avec neuf signes. Si ceux qui croient étre arrivés seuls à la limite 
de la science parce qu'ils parlent grec, avaient connu ces choses, ils 
seraient peut-étre convaincus, bien qu'un peu tard, qu'il y en a aussi 
d'autres qui savent quelque chose, non seulement des Grecs, mais encore 
des hommes de langue différente." 


The problem of the history of the Indian numerals to which Severus here alludes will 
be dealt with more extensively elsewhere; what interests us now is his reference to 
Indian discoveries in astronomy. Unfortunately, he is not specific, and the only 


(1963) 315-327, esp. 323. For the Indian derivation of the parameter see D. Pingree, “Тһе 
Persian ‘Observation’ of the Solar Apogee in ca. A.D. 450," Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
(hereafter JNES) 24 (1965) 334-336. 

27 See al-Hashimi, section 7 (n. 5 above), and the commentary thereto. This Zik of Anüshir- 
wan was used by Masha’allah; see E. S. Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrological History of 
Mashà'allàh (Cambridge, Mass. 1971) 69-88. 

28 See E. S. Kennedy, "The Sasanian Astronomical Handbook 71/-і Shah and the Astrological 
Doctrine of ‘Transit’ (Mamarr)," JAOS 78 (1958) 246-262. 

29 Ту. Pingree, “Historical Horoscopes," JAOS 82 (1962) 487-502, and (n. 20 above) 82-93. 

39 References will be found in Pingree (п. 6 above) 34-35, esp. пп. 14, 15, and 19. 

31 F, Nau, “Notes d’astronomie syrienne,” Journal Asiatique 10.16 (1910) 209-228, esp. 
225-221. 
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possible indication of an Indian influence that I have discovered in his published 
writings is his reference to the ascending and descending nodes of the moon as being 
called the head and the tail respectively." They are ordinarily named the head and 
tail of a celestial snake called Каһи in Sanskrit astronomical texts; thus, for example, 
in Varahamihira’s Paricasiddhantika 7.2. Frequently the head is called Rahu, the tail 
Ketu; of Ketu more will be said later on. But the concept of a snake or dragon 
(gocihr) whose head and tail are the lunar nodes is also Sasanian; it is found, for 
example, in the Bundahisn.?* It seems likely, then, that some lost Pahlavi work was 
an intermediary between the Indians and Severus Sebokht. 


VIII. THEOPHILUS OF EDESSA 


The same may be conjectured with respect to the Syrian astrologer, Theophilus of 
Edessa, who, after serving as advisor to the Caliph al-Mahdi (775-785), died — 
allegedly at the age of ninety — on 15/16 July 785." Though best known for his 
lost translations of the Homeric epics into Syriac, Theophilus's three surviving works, 
all astrological, are preserved more or less intact only in Greek. They are: 


1. Ilóvo, тєрї karapxcov то\єшк cv, in forty-one chapters, addressed to his son 
Deucalion. This work on military astrology has many similarities to such Sanskrit 
works as Varahamihira’s Brhadydatra, written in about 550;°* compare, for example, 
1.2, which states that the invader is indicated by the ascendant, the besieged by the 
descendant, with Brhadyatra 2.13. 

2. ГАтотєХхєсратіка), in thirty chapters, also addressed to Deucalion. This is an 
introductory astrological textbook which also seems to have been influenced by 
Indian astrology. Compare, for example, 13 (see also Protagoras of Nicaea in 
Hephaestio 3.47.56), ° which contains а topothesia of the zodiacal signs, with 
Sphujidhvaja, Yavanajataka 1.14-25.°" 


This Indian zodiacal topothesia was also used by Abü Ma'shar in his Kitab 
al-madkhal al-kabir (6.8; see also Ghulam Zuhal in London, British Library MS Add. 
23,400 fol. 17 and al-Birüni's Та/ніт)." Thence it was translated before 1000 into 
Byzantine Greek as Моотўра 3.22. This appears in a fuller form in the Latin 
translation made by Hermann of Carinthia in 1140.*° 


32 Ibid. 219-224. 

33 MacKenzie (n. 23 above) 515-516. 

34 |] am now preparing an edition of his surviving works in Greek and Arabic from which the 
question of his sources should be clarified. 

35 Varahamihira, Brhadyatra, ed. D. Pingree (Madras 1972). 

36 Protagoras of Nicaea in Hephaestio, ed. D. Pingree, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1973-1974). 

37 These verses occur also in Minaraja’s Vrddhayavanajataka (n. 4 above) as 1.4-15. 

3 R. В. Wright, ed., The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology 
(London 1934) 221. 
39 Ed. І. Heeg, CCAG 5.3 (Brussels 1910) 131-132. 
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3. Ilep катарусор Staddpwv. This important text on catarchic astrology was 
originally divided into twelve sections, one for each of the astrological places; most 
of the first ten sections survive. It is likely that in this work also Theophilus has 
drawn upon Indian material available in Syriac, but no details can at present be given. 
It is also highly probable that some of the Indian material in the Picatrix, which will 
be discussed below, came through Syrian intermediaries at Harran. 


IX. MASHA’ALLAH 


Masha’allah, the son of Athari, a Persian Jew from Basra, was active as an astrologer 
in ‘Iraq from 762 till 809; he died in about 815." He wrote a large number of 
astrological treatises, of which some survive in Arabic, more in Latin translations, and 
a few fragments in Byzantine Greek. Like Theophilus he had access to Syriac sources, 
but more influential in his intellectual development was Sasanian science. Of interest 
to us are the following: 


1. The De elementis et orbibus coelestibus or De scientia motus orbis" in 
twenty-seven chapters is a Latin translation by Gerard of Cremona of a lost Arabic 
original. Chapter 1 contains the statement that the Indians have said that God is the 
cause of things just as the sun is the cause of heat, without His knowing that He is the 
cause. It is not clear to me what Indian sect, if any, adheres to the view that the 
Creator is ignorant of his own creation, though Brahma (or anyone else) may well be 
indifferent. 

In Chapter 20 Masha’allah argues that the heart of Leo and of Scorpio, and the 
Vulture and the Fish, were in the time of the Flood in certain degrees of the ecliptic, 
but that now their longitudes are greater. This statement concerning the precession 
of the equinoxes contains a reference to the “Ега of the Flood," a Sasanian date 
corresponding to - 3360, or 259 years before the beginning of the current Kaliyuga, 
according to Indian astronomers, at midnight of 17/18 February -3101 or at dawn 
of Friday 18 February -3101. This “Flood” era was used by Masha'allàh in his Kitab 
ft al-qirānāt wa al-adyan wa al-milal, wherein he discusses horoscopes cast by 
means of the Zik i Shahriyaran of Anüshirwan, which, as we have seen, was strongly 
influenced by Indian astronomy. 

Others who cite this “Era of the Flood," or the Jupiter-Saturn conjunction 
signifying it in -3380,'"* and its difference from the beginning of the Kaliyuga, also 


4° Abii Ma'shar, Introductorium in astronomiam, published by E. Ratdolt (Augsburg 1489). I 
have not used the translation by John of Seville. 

^! D. Pingree іп DSB 9 (New York 1974) 159-162. 

42 1, Heller, ed., De elementis et orbibus coelestibus (Nuremberg 1549); cf. also M. Power, An 
Irish Astronomical Text (London 1914). This work is discussed in some detail in Pingree (n. 23 
above). 

13 Kennedy and Pingree (п. 27 above) 41-44, 70, 77-78, and 93-94. 
44 Ibid. 40-41, 70, 77, and 90-93. 
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called the “Era of the Flood," include al-Jahani in his De diversarum gentium eris, 
annis ac mensibus, et de reliquis astronomiae principiis," which survives only in a 
Latin translation of Gerard of Cremona; in chapter 27 he cites Kanaka,'* an Indian 
who practiced astrology in Baghdad in the late eighth century, on this subject. One 
may also cite ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhàn, a contemporary of Masha’allah and Kanaka, as 
quoted by an anonymous author in Newminster in 1428," and Abū Ma'shar, who 
discusses the matter in his Kitab al-qiranat according to the Latin translation by John 
of Seville." 

Elsewhere in the De orbibus Masha’allah describes simple planetary models em- 
ploying only eccenters and epicycles which are very similar to those described by 
Aryabhata in about 499 and by his followers; however, these may be independent 
reflexions of lost Hellenistic models. 

Another element of Indian (and Sasanian) astronomy, the chords of wind that 
cause the inequalities in planetary motion, is referred to by Masha’allah in two 
fragments quoted together by ‘Alt ibn abi al-Rijal in his Kitab al-bari‘; there is a Latin 
translation by Aegidius de Thebaldis.*° The locus classicus in Sanskrit astronomy for 
the chords of wind that cause the inequalities of planetary motion is in the 
Suryasiddhanta.*' This theory of the planetary chords is also well established as 
having been popular among Sasanian astronomers, as has been noted above. 

One other quasi-astronomical concept of Masha’allah’s which may have, ulti- 
mately, an Indian origin is found in his De ratione circuli et stellarum et qualiter 
operantur in hoc seculo, also known as the Epistola Messahalae de rebus eclipsium et 
de coniunctionibus planetarum in revolutionibus annorum mundi, which survives in a 
Latin translation by John of Seville? and Hebrew by Abraham ibn Ezra. In 
chapter 1 Masha’allah compares the influence of the planets on the earth to the 
influence of a magnet on iron. In the sixth century Varahamihira had stated that the 


35 Al-Jahani, De diversarum gentium eris . . ., ed. 1. Heller (Nuremberg 1549); on al-Jahani or 
al-Jayyani, an eleventh-century astronomer from Jaén іп Andalusia, see Y. Dold-Samplonius and 
H. Hermelink in DSB 7 (New York 1973) 82-83. 

46 See D. Pingree in CESS A2.19a-19b, and in DSB 7.222-224. 

47 Kennedy and Pingree (n. 27 above) 191. 

48 Abū Ma'shar, De magnis coniunctionibus 1.1; printed for Melchior Sessa by Iacobus Pentius 
de Leucho (Venice 1515); see also Pingree (n. 20 above) 41-42. 

^? Pingree (n..23 above). 

°° Ibn abi al-Rijal, De iudiciis astrorum 5.15; ed. A. Stupa (Basel 1551); on Ibn абт al-Rijal, an 
eleventh-century astrologer from Qayrawin in Tunisia, see D. Pingree in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
new ed. 3 (Leiden 1971) 688 (hereafter ЕГ). 

71 MM. S. Dvivedi, ed., Süryasiddhanta 2.1-2, Bibliotheca Indica 173 (Calcutta 1925). The 
position of the sighrocca on its epicycle, it should be noticed, is determined by the longitude of 
the mean sun measured on the concentric deferent. The theory of chords binding the planets is 
also referred to by Ibn al-Muthanni, ed. Millás (п. 68 below) 120, ed. Goldstein (n. 69 below) 46 
and 172. 

52 Masha'allah, De ratione circuli . . ., ed. 1. Heller (Nuremberg 1549), апа М. Pruckner in Julii 
Firmici Materni Astronomiccn libri VIII (Basel 1551) pt. 2, 115-118. 

53 B. Goldstein, "The Book on Eclipses of Mash@’allah,” Physis 6 (1964) 205-213. 
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earth is kept at the center of the universe like a piece of iron at the end of a 
magnet.” і 

Another fragment of Мазһа'аПаһ in Greek describes the Indian theory of the 
navümsas, how to find their lords, and their use in interrogations. These navamsas 
first appear in the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja; that the Sasanians had knowledge 
of them is proved by their having been inserted in the Pahlavi version of Dorotheus, 
as has been noted previously. This text is edited from Vaticanus graecus 1056 (V) 
fol. 48rv in Appendix 1, together with a related Byzantine text.^* 

A knowledge of methods of finding the lords of the navāmsas also reached the 
West through the works of Abū Ma‘shar. I edit in Appendix 2 Мооттра 1.140 from 
Angelicus graecus 29 (E) fols. 34v-35. 

Abii Ma'shar also describes methods of finding the lords of the navamsas in his 
Kitab al-madkhal al-kabir 5.14, which was twice translated into Latin as we have 
seen, but was omitted by the Byzantine compiler of Mvorüpia 3, and in his Kitab 
ahkam sini al-mawalid 3.9, which was translated into Greek" before 1000 and from 
Greek into Latin" in the thirteenth century. Another route by which a knowledge 
of these navamsas reached the West was through the Latin translation by John of 
Seville of al-Qabisi’s Al-madkhal ilā sina'at ahkam al-nujüm.? 


X. 717 AL-SINDHIND 


Though some Indian astronomical texts related to the Aryabhatiya written by 
Aryabhata®® (whose epoch is 499) and to the Khandakhadyaka written by Brahma- 
gupta^ (whose epoch is 665) had influenced Arabic astronomy in the first half of 
the eighth century, the primary direct infusion of Indian material into Islam occurred 
when an embassy from Sind to the court of al-Mansur in Baghdad in 771 or 773 
included an Indian who had the text of a siddhanta, probably entitled Mahasid- 
dhanta, which belonged to the Brahmapaksa of Indian аѕігопоту.°° This was 


55 Paricasiddhantika (n. 3 above) 13.1. 

55 Yayanajataka (n. 3 above) 1.35, 1.41, 52.9; cf. 59.1-11. 

56 Part of this related text is copied іп pseudo-Palchus 114, edited by S. Weinstock in CCAG 
9.1 (Brussels 1951) 161-168. This same chapter in pseudo-Palchus contains an excerpt from a 
similar text preserved in the tenth- or eleventh-century Byzantine translation of an astrological 
compendium ascribed to Ahmad the Persian, wherein it is 2.26. 

5? Abū Ma'shar, De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. D. Pingree (Leipzig 1968); see also the 
recension of Isidore of Kiev оп pp. 240-244, and 9.7. 

55 Ed. Н. Wolf in Eis rv rerpáfigAov тоб IlroAeua(ov ёЕтуптћс àvcwuuoc (Basel 1559) 
207-279. 

5 Al-Qabisi, Libellus ysagogicus, published by E. Ratdolt (Venice 1482) d 3; on al-Qabisi, а 
tenth-century astrologer from Aleppo, see D. Pingree in EJ 4.340-341, and in DSB. 

59 Al-Hashimi section 3 (n. 5 above). 

5! Та. section 4. 

92 For the paksas see D. Pingree, “Оп the Classification of Indian Planetary Tables," JHA 1 
(1970) 95-108; on Brahmagupta see n. 9 above. 
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rendered into Arabic with additions from other sources by al-Fazaür?^ as the Zi 
al-Sindhind al-kabir. Al-Fazārī wrote several other astronomical works related to the 
Sindhind, as did also Ya'qüb ibn Тагід.“* 

This material was used by al-Khwarizmi^ in his Zrj al-Sindhind, composed during 
the reign of al-Ma'mün (813-833). Though this work is now lost in Arabic save for 
some fragments, it was revised in Spain in the tenth century by al-Majriti and Ibn 
al-Saffar, and in that recension became the first serious text on mathematical 
astronomy known to the Latin West when Adelard of Bath translated it in 1126. ** 
The Zij al-Sindhind was commented on in the ninth century by several authors 
including al-Farghant;°’ this commentary was used in the tenth century as a basis for 
his own exegesis by Ibn al-Muthanna. The Arabic original of Ibn al-Muthanna’s work 
is lost, but was translated into Latin by Hugh ої ЅапсіаПа in the twelfth century, 
and into Hebrew by Abraham ibn Ezra^ in the same century; Abraham also used it 
in his De rationibus tabularum." Further Arabic texts dependent on the zij of 
al-Khwarizmi and written in Spain in the eleventh century include the Tabulae Jahen, 
translated into Latin in the twelfth century by Gerard of Cremona," and the 
Toledan Tables, apparently also translated by Gerard." The Toledan Tables were 
translated into Greek on Cyprus in the fourteenth century, apparently by George 
Lapithes." One final channel through which the Sindhind reached the West was 
through the works of Abt Ma'shar, who used it in his lost Zi al-hazarat.”* 

In the following discussion of the discernible impact of the Sindhind tradition on 
Byzantine and medieval Latin astronomy and astrology, I follow the order of the 


5 


Brahmasphutasiddhanta (BSS). 1 will refer for the ardharatrikapaksa or Arkand, '* 
which also influenced the Sindhind, to Brahmagupta's Khandakhadyaka (Kh).”” 


53 D. Pingree, “The Fragments of the Works of al-Fazari,” JNES 29 (1970) 103-123. 

5^ D. Pingree, "The Fragments of the Works of Ya'qüb ibn Tariq,” JNES 27 (1968) 97-125. 

55 G. J. Toomer in DSB 7.358-365. 

66 A. Bjgrnbo, К. Besthorn, and Н. Suter, eds., Die astronomischen Tafeln des Muhammad ibn 
Мазі al-Khwarizmi, Hist.-filos. Skr. (n. 3 above) 3.1 (Copenhagen 1914); О. Neugebauer, The 
Astronomical Tables of al-Khwarizmi, Hist. Filos. Skr. Dan. Vid. Selsk. 4.2 (Copenhagen 1962). 
On the two independent examinations of the Arabic material represented in Latin manuscripts 
see G. J. Toomer’s review of Neugebauer’s book in Centaurus 10 (1964) 203-212, esp. 210-212. 

6? See al-Hashimi sections 11, 15 and 34 (n. 5 above); on al-Farghani see А. I. Sabra in DSB 4 
(New York 1971) 541-545. 

58 E. Millás Vendrell, ed., El comentario de Ibn al-Mutanna' a las Tablas Astronómicas de 
al-Jwarizm? (Madrid 1963). 

6° В. R. Goldstein, Ibn al-Muthanna’s Commentary on the Astronomical Tables of al-Khwar- 
izmi (New Haven 1967); this book includes a second Hebrew translation also. On Abraham see 
the inadequate article by M. Levey in DSB 4.502-503. 

7° Abraham ibn Ezra, El libro de los fundamentos de las tablas astronómicas, ed. J. М. Millás 
Vallicrosa (Madrid 1947). 

™ |. Heller, ed., Tabulae Jahen (Nuremberg 1549). 

7? See С. J. Toomer, “А Survey of the Toledan Tables," Osiris 15 (1968) 5-174. 

7? See D. Pingree, "The Byzantine Version of the Toledan Tables: The Work of George 
Lapithes?", to appear in Dumbarton Oaks Papers (hereafter DOP) 30. 

74 See Pingree (n. 20 above). 

75 S. Dvivedin, ed., Brahmasphutasiddhanta (Benares 1902). 
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The length of a Caturyuga according to BSS 1.7a-b is 4,320,000 years, that of a 
Kalpa according to BSS 1.10 is 4,320,000,000 years. Though these values were well 
known to Arab astronomers, and corruptly to Abraham ibn Ezra," they do not to 
my knowledge appear in any Greek or Latin text. Moreover, the planets, their nodes, 
and their apogees are stated in BSS 1.14 to conjoin at the beginning of Aries at the 
beginning and the end of а Каїра. This is clearly stated by Ibn al-Muthanna.” 

The mean motions of the planets in the Sindhind and the longitudes of their 
apogees and nodes are (save in the case of Saturn) directly derived from their 
rotations in a Kalpa as given by the BSS, and their mean daily motions from that and 
the number of civil days in a Kalpa assumed by the BSS. This information is given in 
BSS 1.15-22. 

These rotations are precisely identical with those given by al-Fazari with the 
exceptions that he gives Saturn 146,569,284 instead of 146,567,298, and that he 
allows the sphere of the fixed stars to rotate 120,000 times while Brahmagupta 
denies any motion to the sphere of the fixed stars.” BSS 1.22 indicates that the civil 
days in a Kalpa number 1,577,916,450,000; this number is correctly given by Ibn 
al-Muthanna." Ibn al-Muthanna proceeds to give the correct procedure for deter- 
mining a planet's mean daily motion. The number is less correctly preserved by 
Abraham ibn Ezra," who also refers to the conjunctions at the beginning and end of 
the Kalpa. 

If one follows the procedure prescribed by Ibn al-Muthanna, one finds that the 
mean daily motions of the planets and of the moon's apogee and node are precisely 


identical in al-Fazari and in tables 4-20 of al-Khwarizmi’s гі); | these in turn are 
identical with the values in the BSS save in the case of Saturn: 


BSS al-Fazàri 
0;2,0,22,51,43,540/d 0;2,0,22,57,36,160/d 


One aspect of the mean solar motion in the BSS is the fact that a sidereal year 
contains 6,5;15,30,22,30 days. This parameter appears in table 115 of al-Khwarizmi’s 


75 The Zij al-Arkand is referred to by name by Abraham ibn Ezra as contradicting the number 
of civil days in а Каїра of the Sindhind (п. 70 above) 89. Abraham's statement is true; the 
ardharatrikapaksa uses a different year-length from that of the Brahmapaksa, and in any case 
employs a Caturyuga with mean grand conjunctions at Aries 0° instead of a Kalpa with true 
grand conjunctions. 

77 Brahmagupta, Khandakhadyaka, ed. B. Chatterjee, 2 vols. (Calcutta 1970). 

78 [n the preface to his Hebrew translation of Ibn al-Muthannà, Goldstein (п. 69 above) 
147-148; this is Pingree (n. 64 above) fr. Z 2. 

79 Millás (n. 68 above) 105; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 26 and 152. 

3? Pingree (п. 63 above) fr. 7. 5; cf. Pingree (n. 64 above) fr. Z 1. 

81 Millás (n. 68 above) 105; cf. Goldstein (n. 69 above) 26 and 152. 

32 Abraham ibn Ezra (п. 70 above) 88-89. 

33 See Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 90-94; see also chapters 18-21, and J.J. Burckhardt in 
Vierteljahresschrift der naturforschende Gesellschaft, Zürich 106 (1961) 213. 
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zijj^ and is directly expressed by Ibn al-Muthanna'" in two forms: as days and 
hours, and as an excess of revolution in time-degrees. For 0;15,30,22,30 days = 4 
day + 0;12,9 hours; and 0;15,30,22,30 days = 932,15 time-degrees. Roundings of 
these parameters are given by Abraham ibn Елга; ° for '4 + 1/120 = 0;15,30, which 
number of days corresponds to 93 time-degrees. 

As the year-length indicates, the zodiac of the BSS is fixed with respect to the 
fixed stars." The result of this situation is obviously that discrepancies in longitude 
will arise between tables based on Indian parameters and those using a tropical 
zodiac. This was noticed by Abraham ibn Ezra: 


Nam si quis velit coequare planetas in tabulis Indorum secundum tempus 
Ptolomei, inveniet Solem intrasse caput Arietis 7 diebus ante illum diem 
in quo intrare Ptholomeus probavit illum. Si autem velimus equare Solem 
cum intrat caput Arietis secundum magistros probationum vel cum alibi 
est in nostro tempore, inveniemus eum intrare caput Arietis 9 diebus ante 
illum diem in quo secundum tabulas Indorum intrare invenietur, et hoc 
quidem negari non potest cum possit fieri huius rei manifestatio et per 
astrolabium et per umbram." 


Abraham states that he wrote this work іп 1154," that is, about 600 years after the 
Indian zodiac was fixed; at that time there was a difference of about 3° between the 
beginnings of Ptolemy's tropical and the Indians' sidereal zodiac. The two coincided in 
A.D. 837, so that the difference in the date of the beginning of the solar year in 1154 
should be only about 3 days instead of 7. Abraham's error arises from comparing the 
longitudes of Regulus according to Ptolemy, the Zij al-Mumtahan, and the Indians: 


Similiter invenimus quod Ptholomeus probavit in suo tempore cor Leonis 
in 3? gradu Leonis esse fere, hodie vero invenitur probatione in 18^ gradu 
Leonis; Indi vero asserunt cor Leonis semper inmobilem consistere in 25 
minuto 10! gradus." 


The 7 presumably is an approximation to 10;25 - 3, the 9 an inaccurate result of 
18 - 10,25. But in fact the longitude of Regulus іп 137 according to Ptolemy was 
Leo 24307, so that in 1154 it would have been Leo 12440". The longitude of Regulus 
according to BSS 10.1-8 is Leo 9°; Abraham's 10;25° comes from applying to that 
longitude 1;25° of precessional motion, which represents the 142 years between the 
date of the BSS, 628, and the date of al-Fazari, 770, at the Ptolemaic rate of 
precession that al-Fazari followed. The rate of precession in the 23 al-Mumtahan is 
1° in 66 years, as will be seen below; this results in a longitude for Regulus of Leo 
17;54^, which is close enough to Abraham's figure. 


84 Neugebauer 131. 

85 Millás (п. 68 above) 200; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 133-134. 
36 Abraham ibn Ezra (n. 70 above) 75; see also 79. ` 

87 See Pingree, “Precession and Trepidation” (n. 4 above). 

88 Abraham ibn Ezra (n. 70 above) 81; see also 86. 

39 Ibid. 109. 
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Though Abraham recognizes the fixed nature of the Indian zodiac, yet he refers to 
an Indian theory of trepidation," employing two small circles whose centers are the 
beginnings of Aries and Libra respectively, and having an amplitude of 8^. It is 
certainly true that the Indians had various theories of precession and trepidation 
derived from the Greeks," though Brahmagupta denies them; but neither the model 
nor the parameter ascribed to them by Abraham is attested in the Sanskrit texts 
investigated by me. 

Before discussing the longitudes of the apogees and the nodes in al-Khwarizmi's 
zij, we must note that a knowledge of their motion was a part of the Sindhind 
tradition; in fact, Abū Ma‘shar apparently stated that the motion of the sun’s 
apogee in 1000 years is 0;2,14°, when according to the BSS it should be 0;2,24°.°* 
Abraham ibn Ezra states that the node of Saturn moves less than 0;2? in 1000 
years.” According to the verses of the BSS cited above, Saturn’s node rotates 584 
times in a Kalpa — that is, it travels 210,240 degrees in 4,320,000,000 years, or 
0;2,55,12° in 1000 years. Perhaps:one should read tria in place of dua in Abraham’s 
text. 

Elsewhere Abraham apparently describes the nodal motion as retrograde." The 
apogees of the five star-planets, however, are considered by the Indians to be fixed 
with respect to the fixed stars according to Abraham." This refers to the sidereally 
fixed apogees of the five star-planets in the ardharatrikapaksa; see Kh 2.6a-b. 

In order to determine the mean longitudes of any of the planets, apogees, or 
nodes at a particular time, one must first know the interval from the beginning of the 
Kalpa till that time. Brahmagupta divides the interval into three parts: from the 
beginning of the Kalpa till the beginning of the present Kaliyuga (which was at 
sunrise at Lanka on Friday 18 February -3101) is 1,972,944,000 years; from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga till the beginning of the Saka era (which was on 16 March 
78) is 3179 years; and from the beginning of the Saka era till the desired time. The 
first two intervals and their sum are given in BSS 1.26-27. The first interval was 
known to Abū Ma'shar in days, along with the correct intervals in days from the 
beginning of the Каїра to various other epochs and historical events; I quote here a 
long passage from the Latin translation of his De magnis coniunctionibus: 


(a) Et estimaverunt Indi quod principium fuit die dominica Sole ascen- 
dente, et est inter eos (scilicet inter illum diem et illum diem Diluvii) 


°° Ibid. 82; see also 84. 

?! Ibid. 77. 

92 Pingree, “Precession and Trepidation" (n. 4 above). 

93 Al-Hashimi sections 25 and 30 (n. 5 above); Millás (n. 68 above) 106-107; Goldstein (n. 69 
above) 27 and 153, Pingree (n. 20 above) 33. 

?^ Pingree (n. 20 above) 50 n. 1. 

95 Abraham ibn Ezra (n. 70 above) 109. 

эе Тыа, 102. 

°7 Ibid. 101. 

98 Pingree (п. 20 above) 34-44 and 130. 
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septingenta milia milium milium et viginti milia milium milium et sex- 
centa milia milium et triginta quatuor milia milium et quadraginta [read 
quadringenta] milia et quadraginta duo milia et septingenta et quindecim 
dies, qui erunt anni Persici milies milies milia et nongentesies mille [read 
milies] milia <---> et trecenties mille et quadragesies mille et nongenti 
et triginta octo anni et trecenti quadraginta quatuor [read quinque] dies. 
Et fuit Diluvium die Veneris vicesimo septimo die mensis Rabe Primi, et 
est dies 29 ex Cibat, et est dies decimus quartus ex Adristinich. 


(d) Fuerunt ergo inter Diluvium et primum diem anni in quo fuit 
Alhigira 3837 anni et 268 dies, et erunt secundum annos Persarum 3725 
anni et 348 dies. 


(e) Et inter Diluvium et diem Dezdabir regem [read regis] Persarum, ab 
inicio regni cuius ceperunt Persici eram, scilicet die Martis, scilicet illo 
die f exarisan, fuerunt 3735 anni et 10 menses et 22 dies secundum 
annos Persarum. Et similiter interfecerunt Gezdagirth die Martis 22 
diebus Rabe Primi anno 11 de Alhigera. 


(j) Et inter diem primum anni Alhigere et regum [read regem] Gezdagir 
fuerunt 3634 [read 3624] dies; erunt secundum annos Persicos 9 anni et 
11 menses et 9 dies. 


(c) Et fuerunt inter Diluvium et [inter] tempus Habentis duo cornua 
secundum annos Romanos 2790 et 126 [read 226] dies. 


(i) Et inter duo cornua Habente<m> et primum annum de Alhigera 932 
anni et 287 dies secundum annos Romanos; et erunt Arabici 974 anni et 
294 dies. 


(b) Inter Diluvium et Philippum, super «quem? coequantur tabule 
Ptholomei et cum quo faciunt eram suam Egyptii, 2778 anni et «268 
dies secundum annos Romanorum; et erunt 2780 anni et> 232 dies 
secundum annos Egiptiorum; et sunt convenientes duo cornua Habentia 
[read Habentis] annis. 


(f) Et inter annos Philippi et Habentia [read Habentis] duo cornua 22 
[read 11] anni et 316 [read 323] dies; et Philippus fuit prior. 


(g) Et inter Philippum et Alhigeram 946 [read 945] anni et 316 [read 
116] dies secundum annos Egiptiorum et Persarum; et erunt Arabici 974 
[read 973] anni et 313 [read 243] dies. 

(h) Et inter Philippum et Gezdargid 950 [read 955] anni et 90 dies 
fuerunt." 


The correct intervals, using Friday 18 February -3101 as the epoch of the Flood, 
are: 


99 It follows De magnis coniunctionibus 4.12 (n. 48 above). 
100 Pingree (n. 20 above) 43-44. 
101 Thid. 38-39. 
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Interval Years and Days Days 


. Kalpa > Flood 1,972, 944,000 (Indian) 720,634 442,715 
1,974,340,938 (Persian) 
and 345 days 
. Flood > Philip 2,780 (Persian) and 1,014,932 
232 days 
2,778 (Julian) and 
268 days 
. Flood > Alexander 2,790 (Julian) and 1,019,273 
226 days 
. Flood > Hijra 3,837 (Arab) and 1,359,973 
269 days 
3,725 (Persian) and 
348 days 
. Flood > Yazdijird 3,735 (Persian) and 1,363,597 
322 days 
. Philip ^ Alexander 11 (Julian) and 4,841 
323 days 
. Philip ^ Hijra 945 (Persian) and 345,041 
116 days 
973 (Arab) and 
243 days 
. Philip ^ Yazdijird 955 (Persian) and 348,665 
90 days 
i. Alexander > Hijra 932 (Julian) and 340,700 
287 days 
962 (Arab) and 154 days 
і. Hijra > Yazdijird 9 (Persian) and 339 days 3,624 


a. Kalpa ^ Flood. The interval in days is correct, but that in Persian years and 
days is short by one day — that is, the given interval is that between the beginning of 
the Kalpa and the Thursday preceding the Flood. This may be due to a misunder- 
standing of the difference between the midnight and the sunrise epochs, or it may 
simply be a scribal error. The calendar-dates for the epoch of the Flood are taken 
from Abii Ma'shar, whose computations have been discussed elsewhere.'^? 

b. Flood > Philip. If one assumes that something has dropped from the text, the 
computation is correct, and does not contain the erroneous date of Philip embedded 
in Abū Ma'shar's computation as preserved by al-Hashimi.'^' 

c. Flood ^ Alexander. If a minor scribal error is corrected, the computation is 
correct. 

d. Flood > Hijra. The difference between the 269 days of my computation and 
the 268 days of Abu Ma'shar's arises from his erroneously rounding off to one the 
fractional intercalary day involved in 3,837 Arab years. Otherwise his computation is 
Correct. 
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e. Flood > Yazdijird. The computation is correct. 22 Rabi‘ I of 11 А.Н. is 
16 June 632, the epoch of the era of Yazdijird. 

f. Philip > Alexander. The 316 days here is probably a scribal error influenced by 
the erroneous 316 in the next interval, g. 

g. Philip ^ Hijra. Both year-numbers are too great by one, and both day-numbers 
were wrongly copied. | 

р. Philip ^ Yazdijird. The year-number was wrongly copied. 

i. Alexander > Hijra. The computation of this interval in Arab years and days is 
totally wrong; the source of the error is not clear to me. 

j. Hijra ^ Yazdijird. The computation is correct. 


Table 1 of the zij of al-Khwarizmi gives many of these intervals, but with much 
greater confusion and using 17 February -3101 as the epoch of the Flood. '° Some 
of these intervals also appear in various manuscripts of the Toledan Tables. '°* And 
an elaborate chronological table is included among the Arabic texts translated into 
Greek by Gregory Chioniades in about 1300;'"* it does not appear in the Arabic 
manuscripts of the Zij al-Sanjari, so it probably was taken from the lost 71) а Ай i 
written by al-Fahhad in the twelfth century. The author uses the scheme set forth by 
Abū Ma'shar іп his Kitab al-ulaf and Zij al-hazáarat wherein a yuga contains 360,000 
years split in half by the occurrence of the Flood on Friday 18 February -3101. ane 
І edit the text from fol. 167 of Vaticanus graecus 211 in Appendix 3. 

In this list the epoch of the era of Noah is Friday 18 February -3101; that of the 
era of Nabuchodonosor is Thursday 26 February - 746; that of Alexander (the era of 
Philip) is Sunday 12 November -323; that of the Romans (the Seleucid era) is 
Monday 1 October -311; that of the Arabs (the era of the Hijra) is Friday 16 July 
622; that of the Persians (the era of Yazdijird) is Tuesday 16 June 632; and that of 
the Sultàn Malikshah is Tuesday 12 March 1079. The table gives intervals in years 
(Persian in lines 1, 2, 3, and 6; Julian in line 4; and Arab in line 5) and in days, with 
the latter expressed in both decimals (with Indo-Arabic numerals) and sexagesimals 
(with Greek numerals). The period from the Flood to the Hijra is too much by one 
day — that is, the Flood is dated 17 February -3101 — both in the day-interval and 
the year-interval; however, for computing intervals between other epochs and the 
Hijra, the correct number of days is used except in the case of the epoch of 
Malikshah. The interval in days between the Hijra and Malikshah is 166,794 or 
1526768 — 1359974; the interval should be 166,795 days. In the intervals between 
the Hijra and the era of Yazdijird expressed in years, an Arab year is assumed to be 
354% days rather than 354 11/30 days; the latter value would give 10 years and 82 
days. In the interval between the Hijra and the era of Malikshah, though the correct 


1? Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 82-84; cf. chap. 1 of al-Jahani (n. 45 above) М ii - О iii. 

103 Toomer (n. 72 above) 18, and Pingree (n. 73 above). 

104 Б, Pingree, "Gregory Chioniades and Palaeologan Astronomy,” DOP 18 (1964) 133-160. 
05 Pingree (n. 20 above) 27-31. 
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Arab yearlength is used, the erroneous interval of 166,794 days also is utilized. 
Finally, it should be noted that the period before the Flood is taken to be 180,000 
Persian years of 365 days each, whereas Abü Ma'shar's years contain 365;15,32,24 
days each. 

Given the interval of 1,363,597 days from the beginning of the Kaliyuga to the 
epoch of Yazdijird and the 720,634 442,715 days from the beginning of the Каїра to 
the beginning of the current Kaliyuga, one can determine with the Brahmapaksa's 
rotations in а Каїра the longitudes of the apogees and nodes on 16 June 632.'° The 
computed longitudes are precisely identical with those of al-Khwarizmi,*°’ except 
that Ibn al-Saffar has misread the entry for Saturn — 85 20;55° with a kaf (20) — as 
88 4;55° with a dal (4). This confusion is noted by Abraham ibn Ezra. ^" 

Brahmagupta's basic formula for finding planetary mean longitudes for mean 
sunrise at the meridian of Lanka, on which lies also Ujjayini, is: 

c 
т=К. na 

where R is the planet's revolutions in a Kalpa, C the civil days in a Kalpa, c the lapsed 
civil days (ahargana), and т the lapsed revolutions. The rule is given in BSS 1.31; it is 
repeated by Ibn al-Muthanná.'"* Lanka is not mentioned in the Sindhind tradition, 
but Arab astronomers place in the same geographical location (on the equator on the 
prime meridian) the city of Ujjayini, which in the Indian tradition is at a latitude of 
24° N on the prime meridian. Ujjayini was originally transliterated Uzayn, ^ but 
this was soon corrupted to Arin. It is often referred to as Arin in the Latin 
translations of al-Khwarizmi," Ibn al-Muthanna citing al-Fargháni, ^ and al- 
Jahani,''? and in later authors. 

Brahmagupta gives a general and correct rule for applying a correction for the 
longitudinal difference between Lanka and one's location in BSS 1.34. A rule for 
computing the longitudinal difference, based on the assumption that the longitude of 
Arin is 90° E, was given by al-Khwarizmi.'' 

Brahmagupta gives the following formula for finding the accumulated epact, e. 


e= (0*0 + 


2481 1738) 
9600 * 9600/7 


106 See Pingree (n. 64 above) fr. Z 1. 

107 Chaps. 8, 18, and 19, and tables 27-56 (see Neugebauer [n. 66 above] 99 and 103); see 
also Pingree (n. 26 above). The longitudes of various apogees are also referred to by Abraham ibn 
Ezra (п. 70 above) 77-78; 121; and 147; cf. chap. 9 of Al-Jahani (n. 45 above) О i v-Q ii. 

108 Abraham ibn Ezra (n. 70 above) 109-110. 

10 Millás (n. 68 above) 126; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 26-27 and 152-153. 

по Pingree (n. 20 above) 45. 

11 Introduction; chaps. 7, 24, and 25; see also Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 86, 151,and 211. 

112 Millás (п. 68 above) 122; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 49. 

113 Al-Jahani, chap. 8 (n. 45 above) О 1, and chap. 27, Ziv. 

114 Chap. 7; cf. Millás (п. 68 above) 122; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 49. 
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where y is the number of years elapsed since the beginning of the Kalpa. The rule is 
based on the calculation that the ерасі in the normal sense equals 11;3,52,30 tithis. 
The rule is found іп BSS 1.39-40, and appears among the fragments of Ya‘qiib ibn 
Тагід.''° It does not occur іп the Latin translation of al-Majriti's recension of the zij 
of al-Khwarizmi, but a part of it appeared in the original, as we know from a lemma 
of Ibn al-Muthanná.''^ There the fraction 2481/9600 is the fraction of a day by 
which the length of a year in the Sindhind exceeds 365 days; for 

2481 

'9600 ^ 0;15,30,22,30. 

In the second chapter of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta Brahmagupta deals with the 
computation of the true longitudes of the planets. He begins with a versified table of 
Sines (BSS 2.2-5) and Versines (BSS 2.6-9); these are the only two trigonometrical 
functions normally tabulated by Indian astronomers, though they also make frequent 
use of the Cosines. In the Brahmasphutasiddhanta R = 3270, which is a value known 
to al-Fazari,’’’ and there are 24 entries іп a quadrant so that the interval between 
arguments is 3;45°, the standard Indian value. But in the Khandakhadyaka R = 150 
and there are 6 entries in a quadrant, so that the interval between arguments is 15°; 
see Kh 3.6, which is derived from BSS 25.16. This value of R was also known to 
al-Fazari,'** who apparently derived it from the Sasanian Zij al-Shüh or the 27 
al-Arkand. The tables of Sines in Adelard’s Latin translation of al-Majriti’s version of 


al-Khwarizmi’s 27 use В = 60," but it is known that in the Arabic original В = 150. 
Therefore we find a diameter of 300 in Ibn al-Muthanna.*”° This value of В is also 


referred to by Abraham ibn Ezra," though with some confusion as he infers that 


the Indians made the radius rather than the diameter equal to 300. The value R= 
150 is also used in the Toledan Tables "^^ and in an anonymous Byzantine treatise of 
the late eleventh century." ^? 

It is also clear that in al-Khwarizmi's 21] the intervals of argument in the Sine-table 
were 15° as in the Khandakhadyaka; he and other Arabic astronomers call the 
interval of argument in any table a kardaja, a term derived through a Pahlavi 
intermediary from the Sanskrit kramajya (Sine; as opposed to utkramajyd, Versine). 
The evidence is found іп Ibn al-Muthanna again. '^ 


115 Pingree (n. 64 above) fr. T 9. 

116 Millás (n. 68 above) 200; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 144. 

117 Pingree (n. 63 above) frs. Z 12 and Z 16. 

118 Ibid. frs. 7, 11, Z 13, Z 15, and Z 25. 

119 Tables 58 and 58a; but see Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 54 and 104. 

120 Millás (n. 68 above) 124; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 51 and 178; cf. Abraham (п. 70 above) 
131. 

121 Abraham (n. 70 above) 126-127. 

122 Toomer (n. 72 above) 27; Pingree (n. 73 above). See also О. Neugebauer and О. Schmidt, 
“Hindu Astronomy at Newminster in 1428," Annals of Science 8 (1952) 221-228. 

12? Су, Neugebauer, А Commentary on the Astronomical Treatise Par. gr. 2425, Mémoires de 
l'Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres 69.4 (Brussels 1969) 27-33 and 37-38. 
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The planetary model used by Brahmagupta in both the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
and the Khandakhadyaka is that employing two epicycles,'** whereas that em- 
ployed by al-Khwarizmi is a model employing an eccenter and an epicycle. Such an 
eccenter-epicycle model was also known to Brahmagupta (BSS 14.1-18) and to other 
Indian astronomers, but does not seem to have been often used in computations. But 
al-Khwarizmi (following al-Fazart) probably derived the models as also many of the 


parameters from the Sasanian 71) al-Shah. 


The equation of the center depends on the planet's distance from its apogee. We 
have already seen that the longitudes of the apogees according to al-Khwarizmi were 
computed from the elements of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. It remains to be noted 
that the Arabic term for apogee, al-awj, is derived from the Sanskrit ucca; in Latin it 
appears as elaug or alauge. ^^ The maximum equations of the center according to 
the drdharatrikapaksa and the Zij al-Shah, ^" and according to al-Khwarizmi '^* аге: 


Ardharatrikapaksa Zij al-Shah ^ aL-Khwarizmi 

Saturn 9:36° 837 8369 
Jupiter 5,6" 5,6" 5;6° 

Mars 1110? 1112" 1113 
Sun 24" 214? 214" 
Venus 214° 2:3? 244? 
Mercury 428? 40? 4;2° 

Мооп 4;56° 4;56° 4;56° 


Close approximations to the ardharatrika values are given in КИ 2.6c-7. 

In al-Khwarizmi’s tables the maximum equations of the center occur at arguments 
of 90° because they are computed according to the so-called *Method of Declina- 
tions" (sun and moon) * or “Method of Sines” (five star-planets). ^ Brahmagupta 
computes all equations of the center according to the “Method of Sines” (Kh 2.6c-7 
cited above in conjunction with Kh 1.16-17). The “Method of Declinations,” 
however, was also known to Brahmagupta, whose declinations in any case form a 
sine-function (BSS 2.55). The rule is given more directly in BSS 3.61-62. Inciden- 
tally, this verse informs us that the obliquity of the ecliptic is assumed to be 24" by 
Brahmagupta as by all other Indian astronomers. This was the value originally used 
by al-Khwarizmi in one table according to Ibn al-Muthanna, though in another he 


124 Millás (n. 68 above) 123; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 49 and 176; cf. Abraham (n. 70 above) 
130, and Millás (n. 68 above) 127. 

125 Pingree, "Оп the Greek Origin” (n. 4 above). The varying velocities of the planets in the 
different quadrants of the Indian epicycle are referred to by Abū Ma'shar 7.1 (п. 40 above). 

126 Al-Khwarizmi, chaps. 8 and 18; Millás (n. 68 above) 107. 

127 Pingree (n. 64 above) fr. Z 7; cf. Pingree (п. 63 above) frs. 7. 12 and Z 13. 

128 Tables 22-56. 

129 Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 95-96. 

139 Ibid. 100. 
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used 23;51?,"?' the value of the Handy Tables. The Latin version gives only the 
latter. ^? 

The equation of the anomaly of a planet is computed from an epicycle by Greek, 
Indian, and Arabic astronomers, though it was the Indians who introduced the use of 
Sines to solve the angles. Again the Sindhind tradition follows the ardharatrikapaksa 
and Zij al-Shah in the maximum values of the equations of anomaly. I tabulate below 
the maximum equations (and the arguments at which they occur when known) 
according to the ardharütrikapaksa (Kh 2.8-17), the Zij al-Shāh,'™™ and al- 


Khwarizmi:'** 


Ardharatrikapaksa Zij al-Shah al-Khwarizmi 


equation argument equation equation argument 


Saturn 6;20° 96° 5:44? 5:44? 95?-98? 
Jupiter 1130? 108° 10;52° 10;52° 98°-103° 
Mars 40;30° 135° 40;31° 40:31" | 128°-129° 
Venus 46;15? 141? 474117 417417 135? 
Mercury 21,30" 120° 21;30° 21;30° 112°-113° 


Ibn al-Muthanna states that іп al-Khwarizmi’s zij the equations were originally given 
in tables with different kardajat or intervals of argument for each planet; the smallest 
kardaja was 3:45, which we have seen to be the interval of arguments in the 
Sine-table of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. The use of these kardajat placed the 
maximum equations at the following arguments: 


Saturn 97:30" 
Jupiter 97;30? 
Mars 127,330? 
Venus 135? 

Mercury 112;30° 


Then by linear interpolation between kardajat al-Khwarizmi computed the values for 
each degree of argument. 

The amount of the equation of the anomaly should vary with the distance from the 
earth of the center of the epicycle, which depends on its position on the eccentric 
deferent. Indian texts, which normally do not use an eccentric, naturally ignore this 
variation. This fact confused Abraham ibn Ezra, " who thought that the Indians’ 
failure to agree with Ptolemy necessarily led them to commit errors. 


131 Millás (n. 68 above) 130; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 63; cf. Abraham (n. 70 above) 77, 92 
(fr. Z 9 of Ya'qüb ibn Татід), and 143. 

132 Tables 21-26. 

133 Pingree (n. 63 above) fr. Z 14 and (n. 64 above) fr. Z 8. 

134 Tables 27-56; cf. Millás (n. 68 above) 118-119; Goldstein (n.69 above) 43-44 and 
169-170. 
135 Abraham (n. 70 above) 111;see 117, and cf. 85-86 and 89. 
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In fact, the Indians integrate the two equations by a method of calculating 
alternating values of each equation for arguments modified by the application of a 
half or the whole of the other equation. One such procedure is followed by 
al-Khwarizmi,' others by Brahmagupta (BSS 2.35 and Kh 2.18), and others by 
others. It is only necessary to note here that the method in the Sindhind is indeed 
Indian. 

For computing the time till or since first or second station, Brahmagupta pre- 
scribes the division of the difference between the anomaly of the phase and the 
planets anomaly by the difference between its sighra-velocity and its corrected 
manda-velocity (BSS 2.49; see also Kh 2.19). The same rule is in essence given by 
al-Khwarizmi, | and is repeated by Ibn al-Muthanna. '^* 

In problems relating to time and locality also the Sindhind is indebted to 
Brahmagupta. He computes the Sine of the ascensional difference (Sin y) in the 
following manner. First he finds the radius of the sun's day-circle (tg): 


о JR- 925 ; 


then the earth-sine (е): 


where sg is the noon equinoctial shadow and 12 the height of the gnomon. Finally, 
Sin y = сЕ | 
та 

This algorithm is given in BSS 2.56-58. Neugebauer has shown that this procedure 
lies behind the rule given in chapter 26 of al-Khwarizmi’s zij.'*° 

Brahmagupta correctly states the relation between the sun’s zenith-distance at 
noon (90° - a, where a, is the sun's altitude at noon) and the local terrestrial 
latitude (y): 


n 


yp=90°- a tô, 


n 
with the appropriate sign for south or north declination. This is given in BSS 3.13 
and is also found in al-Khwarizmi’s zy. °° 

Among many other rules regarding shadows Brahmagupta gives the following (BSS 


Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 23-30. 

Chap. 14. 

Millas (n. 68 above) 122; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 48 and 175. 

Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 50-53; see also Neugebauer and Schmidt (n. 122 above). 
Chap. 24; see also Millás (п. 68 above) 133-134; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 66-68. 
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3.48-49): if а is the altitude of the sun, à the coaltitude, Зп the noon shadow, and hy 
the noon hypotenuse, then 


Я - Sina 12 
п Sin a 


Ж | 2. 192 
5 = n 12^ % 
The same rules are given by al-Khwaárizmi.'* 
In dealing with the computation of lunar and solar eclipses the Sindhind tradition 
is also very dependent on Brahmagupta. The latter in BSS 4.5 finds the lunar 
latitude, б, from: 


; _ Sin c +270 
Sin вт з а 


where w is the longitude of the moon diminished by that of its node and 270' = 
4;30° is the maximum lunar latitude. Virtually the same formula was seen by 
Neugebauer to underlie the table of lunar latitude in al-Khwarizmi’s zi: ^? 


sin fn = sin co *sini, 
where i = 4;30°. These two expressions are approximately identical because 
р у 


In the next verse, BSS 4.6, Brahmagupta gives rules for finding the apparent 
diameters (d) of the disks of the sun, the moon, and the earth's shadow — in modern 
notation: 


ш 
5 20 


а А 
m 1247 


d,-b 


where b is the bhukti or daily progress measured in minutes. A false etymology of 
the word bhukti and equivalents of the first two of these formulas are given in 


1^! Chap. 28 and 284; see also Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 105; Millás (n. 68 above) 151-154; 
Goldstein (n. 69 above) 87-89. 

142 Tables 21-26 and Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 97-98; cf. Millás (п. 68 above) 154-156; 
Goldstein (n. 69 above) 89-92. 
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chapters apparently added to the гі) of al-Khwarizmi;'** all three formulas were 


used in constructing his eclipse-tables, '** and are specifically repeated іп a lemma by 
Ibn al-Muthanna. ‘** These relations are also found in the anonymous Byzantine text 
in Parisinus graecus 2425." 

The eclipse-material in chapters 31 and 33 of the Latin version of al-Khwarizmi's 
гії has been reworked by al-Majriti, but the original can be recovered from Ibn 
al-Muthanna and Abraham ibn Ezra and is again remarkably similar to chapter 4 of 
the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. This section in Ibn al-Muthanna begins, however, with a 
lemma stating that lunar eclipses are possible only if the moon is 13" or less from its 
node.'^" This limit is not given by Brahmagupta in chapter 4, but is found in the 
Paricasiddhantika (6.2; cf. 7.5). 

To determine whether or not a lunar eclipse is total, Brahmagupta subtracts the 
lunar latitude from half the sum of the apparent diameters of the moon and the 
earth's shadow; if the remainder is greater than the apparent diameter of the moon, 
the eclipse is total (BSS 4.7). The same method is explained in several lemmata by 
Ibn al-Muthanna.'^* 

Brahmagupta continues with rules for computing the half-duration of the eclipse 
(At,) and the half-duration of totality (At,) (BSS 4.8). With reference to a lunar 
eclipse, they are: 


К E 62 E bs 


at, = m- 82 | om- be. 


Brahmagupta converts the resulting times into an elongation of arc (AA, and AX) 
by: 


АХ 


This rule is given іп BSS 4.9. 
Brahmagupta assumes that the lunar orbit is parallel to the ecliptic during an 


143 Chaps. 29-30a. 

144 Tables 61-66; see Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 107. 

145 Millás (п. 68 above) 165-169; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 104-109; cf. Abraham ibn Ezra 
(n. 70 above) 166. 

146 Neugebauer (n. 123 above) 33-34. 

147 Millás (n. 68 above) 169-170; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 109-110. 

148 Millás (n. 68 above) 171-172; cf. Abraham (n. 70 above) 166-167. 
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eclipse while al-Khwarizmi correctly takes into consideration the fact that it is 
inclined. Therefore, al-Khwaàrizmi's computation of those times and arcs as preserved | 
by Ibn al-Muthanna "* differs from Brahmagupta's though it remains an adaptation 
rather than a rejection of the Indian method. However, precisely Brahmagupta's 
method was used by the anonymous Byzantine text in Parisinus graecus 2425." 
Finally, Brahmagupta makes the color of a lunar eclipse depend on its magnitude: 


1. beginning and end smoky 

2; partial black 

3. more than half black-coppery 
4. total tawny 


These colors are given іп BSS 4.19. The colors were evidently in the original of 
al-Khwarizmi’s гі), though all that we have left is а non-specific, philosophical 
discussion by Ibn al.Muthanna'" and what appears to be a corrupt — certainly 
different — version in the fourteenth-century Barcelona tables associated with 
Pedro IV “el Ceremonioso" of Aragon. ^ 

Brahmagupta, like all Indian astronomers, computes a longitudinal (TA) and a 
latitudinal (7g) component of parallax. The first depends on the sun's elongation 
(AX) to the east or west of the nonagesimal (V); the maximum is assumed to be 4 
ghatikās = 1/15 day when the sun is on the horizon, the minimum 0 when the sun is 
at V. The second depends on the zenith-distance of the sun or moon on the 
altitude-circle of the nonagesimal; if the zenith-distance is 90°, the maximum 
parallax of 4 ghatikds is again. assumed to occur. Further, since the noon zenith- 
distance of a body on the ecliptic is ф - 6 it follows that: 


if $ = 6, the noon zenith-distance is 0 and тв 0; 
if $ * 6 = 90°, then ng ^: 0:4 days. 


These rules are given in BSS 5.2-3a, and these assumptions also lie behind the 
parallax-computations of al-Khwarizmi.' ^? 

In computing longitudinal parallax Brahmagupta first finds the Sine of the 
altitude of V, or Sin a (V). To do this he first finds the ascensional difference, c», in 
right ascension between the longitude of the ascendant and that of V; from this he 
obtains 6 from: 


Sin 8 = Sin w SES LR i 
sing г 


149 Millás (n. 68 above) 173-179; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 110-119. 

150 Neugebauer (n. 123 above) 39-40. 

151 Millás (n. 68 above) 180-181; Goldstein (n. 69 above) 119-120; cf. Abraham (п. 70 above) 
167. 

152 J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, Las tablas astronómicas del rey Don Pedro el Ceremonioso (Madrid 
1962) 238. 
153 Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 71-72. 
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where r is the radius of the day-circle (actually, Cos 6). Then, of course, 
ZV 2606-6 
Sin ZV = Sin a(V) 
Cos ZV = Sin a(V). 


These rules are hinted at in BSS 5.3b-d. 
The final formula is: 


_ Sin a(V) * Sin AA 
R2 


mc 


Brahmagupta gives it in BSS 5.4. These rules are the source of al-Khwarizmi’s 
procedure in chapter 34 and table 77 '°* except that he evidently used the value of 
R in the Khandakhadyaka, 150. Roughly the same procedure for finding ту is given 
in KA 5.1-2 as in BSS 5.3.4. 

If z is the noon zenith-distance and v the planet's velocity, then Brahmagupta's 
rule for finding latitudinal parallax is: 


Sinz 


This rule is given in BSS 5.11. Precisely the same procedure was used in Khandak- 
hadyaka 5.3 to derive the equivalent (with R = 150): 


mE 13 Sinz 
В 40 


This is evidently the form of the rule that al-Khwarizmi'** and the anonymous 
Byzantine text in Parisinus graecus 2425 '°° used. 

The maximum latitudes of the planets in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta are those of 
the Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurana:**’ 


Saturn 2:10? 
Jupiter 1;6? 
Mars 1;50° 
Venus 2;16° 
Mercury 2:32? 


These values are given іп BSS 9.1. 


154 Thid. 71 and 123-125; see also Millás (n. 68 above) 160-163; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 
121-125. 

155 Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 121-123; see also Millás (n. 68 above) 163-164; Goldstein (n. 69 
above) 126-129. 

156 Neugebauer (п. 123 above) 29-32. 

157 Paitamahasiddhanta 3.18. 
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The maximum latitudes given in the first part of the Khandakhadyaka are those of 
the Aryabhatiya: ^" 


Saturn 2:0? 
Jupiter 1;0° 
Mars 130? 
Venus 2:0? 
Mercury 2:0? 


These values are found in Kh 8.1c-d. But in the uttara section of the Khandakhad- 
yaka the maximum latitude of Mercury is stated to be 2;30° while the rest remain as 
was stated in the first section (Kh 14.1c-d). It is this version of the verse that was 
used in the Sindhind tradition. These maximum latitudes were used in al-Khwaàrizmi's 
tables, but have now been replaced by erroneous values equal to those of the uttara 
section of the Khandakhadyaka multiplied by 230 = 150/60;'? the original 
numbers are retained in a lemma by Ibn al-Muthanna.' ^? 

As we have seen before, the longitudes of the nodes of the planets in the Sindhind 
were derived from the Brahmasphutasiddhanta despite the fact that the maximum 
latitudes come from the uttara section of the Khandakhadyaka. The Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta (BSS 9.8-10) and, іп a less complex form, the Khandakhadyaka (Kh 8:5), 
agree on the computation of а planet's latitude. If w is the elongation on the 
deferent between a superior planet and its node, or the elongation on the sighra-epi- 
cycle between the sighrocca of an inferior planet and its node, and if p is the final 
sighra-hy potenuse, and if ( is the latitude, then 


This is precisely the procedure in the lemmata of Ibn al-Muthannà, who gives a 
specific formula first for finding the final sighra-hypotenuse,**’ and this same 
procedure, with the erroneous multiplication of Bmax by 2;30, lies behind chap- 
ter 17 and columns 7 and 8 of tables 27 to 56 of the Latin version of al-Khwarizmi's 
- 162 

zij. 

One further element in the Latin Sindhind material that is specified as being 
Indian and is found in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta (12.40 and 21.15) is the approxi- 
mation п я» VIO. Many others had used this approximation before Brahmagupta, 
including the author of the Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurana '** 


158 Aryabhatiya, Dasagitika 6; ed. H. Kern (Leiden 1875). 

159 Neugebauer (п. 66 above) 39-40 and 103; see also tables 45-46 of the Toledan Tables in 
Toomer (n. 72 above) 69-70, and Pingree (n. 73 above). 

160 Millás (n. 68 above) 157; Goldstein (п. 69 above) 93. 

161 Millás 156-157; Goldstein 92-93. 

162 Neugebauer (n. 66 above) 34-41 and 101-103; cf. chap. 10 of al-Jahani (п. 45 above) 
Q ii v-Q iii. 

163 Paitamahasiddhanta 3.6. 
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and Varühamihira.'^ In the Brahmasphutasiddhanta it occurs іп the chapters on 


mathematics and the sphere; it probably was transmitted to the Arabs with other 
mathematical material independently of the Mahasiddhanta. This value of 7 is 
attributed to the Indians by Abraham ibn Ezra.'^* 


ХІ. Rs! 


There appear to have been a number of Indian astrologers at Baghdad in the early 
C Abbasid period besides the astronomer from Sind who was involved in the Sindhind. 
We have already mentioned Kanaka while discussing Masha’allah; here we must 
pause to consider a few more. First among them is Irsha al-Hindi, whose name is 
probably an attempt to transliterate the Sanskrit Rsi'®* or Arsya. He is cited often 
in the Arabic astrological works of the ninth century — for example, in the Kitab аз 
al-usiil of al-Saymari — and reached the West through the translation of Ibn abi 
al-Rijal. The first citation deals with an interrogation concerning buried treasure, and 
uses the ninth degree before the ascendant. '^' I know of no precise parallel to this 
in Indian texts, though the question is sometimes treated in them.’ 

The next quotation deals with the question of whether or not a woman is 
pregnant, and uses, among other criteria, the navamsa in the ascendant. ^ Again, an 
exact parallel to this passage in Sanskrit is not known to me, though the subject is 
dealt with.’”° 


The last fragment of Irshà concerns the sex of the unborn child, and uses Jupiter 


and Mercury.'”’ The Indian rules for answering this query also depend on Jupiter 


and Mercury, as in a verse by Sphujidhvaja.'”” 


XII. BHURIDASA AND BUZURJMIHR 


The only Indian astronomers or astrologers besides Andubarius whom I know to be 
named in Byzantine texts are Phorédas (a name which may correspond to Sanskrit 
Bhuriddsa, though no astronomer or astrologer of that name is known in India) and 
Porzozomchar (which is probably a misreading of Buzurjmihr, written in Arabic, as 
Burzujumhar). 


Varahamihara 4.1 (n. 35 above). 

Abraham (n. 70 above) 124. 

CESS A1.59a. 

‘All ibn abi al-Rijal 1.39 (п. 50 above). 

E.g., Bhojaraja, Vidvajjanavallabhà 15.3, ed. D. Pingree (Baroda 1970). 

Ibn abi al-Rijal 1.42 (n. 50 above). 

E.g., Prthuyasas, Satpaficasika@ 7.5, ed. D. Јһа (Benares 1947); Bhattotpala, Prasnajfana 
. V. S. Sastri and М. К. Bhat (Bangalore 1949). 

Ibn abi al-Rijal 1.46 (n. 50 above). 

Yavanajataka (n. 3 above) 66.1. 
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The first occurs in the so-called Epitome Parisina, "^ where a cycle of twelve 
years (dodecaéteris) beginning with Jupiter in Sagittarius is attributed to Erimarabus, 
“whom the Egyptians call a prophet and the discoverer of astronomy,” and to 
Фортпбає ò Тьбдс. Though Jovian dodecaeterides are well known in Sanskrit, '"* 
they never begin with Sagittarius. The whole story of these Egyptian and Indian sages 
appears fabulous, though it remains possible that Фортб йс represents a real Sanskrit 
name. The quotation from Buzurjmihr is a much damaged note on the recovery of 
stolen goods added by a later hand (v2) in the margin of fols. 81v-82 of Vaticanus 
graecus 1056; І edit it in Appendix 4. Though the recovery of stolen objects was a 
matter about which Indian astrologers could expect to be consulted, "^ this quota- 
tion is of primary interest for the history of Sasanian astrology and need not be 
discussed further here. 


XIII. ABU MA'SHAR 


One of the most important transmitters of a knowledge of Indian astrology to the 
Arabs was Abii Ma'shar, who was born at Balkh оп 10 August 787 and died at Wasit 
on 9 March 886."" An anecdote, found in the Mudhakarat of his pupil Shad- 
һап, "| demonstrates that he had some direct contact with Ceylon (called India in 
the Greek); I cite the tenth century Byzantine translation, of which there exists a 
Latin version. 

There are two possible dates in Abū Ma‘shar’s lifetime for this horoscope. Both 
have problems, but the later date, 23 December 884, though very close to the date of 
Abi Ma‘shar’s death, has fewer and is the more likely to be correct. 


Horoscope 12 Jan. 826 23 Dec. 884 
Saturn Cancer Gemini 25° Gemini 28° 
Jupiter Aries Aries 22° Aries 11° 
Mars Omitted Capricorn 16° Aries 20° 
Sun Capricorn Capricorn 27° Capricorn 7° 
Venus Omitted Pisces 12° Aquarius 18° 
Mercury Aquarius Capricorn 2° Capricorn 13° 
Moon Capricorn Capricorn 29° Capricorn 29° 
Ascendant Gemini ca. 3 P.M. ca. 4 P.M. 


173 F, Cumont in CCAG 8.3 (Brussels 1912) 91-92. 
17% Eg., Varáhamihira, Brhatsamhita 8.3-14, ed. A. V. Tripathi, 2 vols. (Varanasi 1968). 


US E.g., Sphujidhvaja, Yavanajataka (n.3 above) 64.7-15, and Bhojaraja (n. 168 above) 


16.7-11. 


176 D. Pingree in DSB 1 (New York 1970) 32-39. 


17 Ап edition of the Arabic original of Shadhan’s Mudhakarat with the Byzantine translation 
and its Latin version is being prepared by E. S. Kennedy and D. Pingree; in the following I quote 


from the preliminary form of the edition of the Greek. 
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The king of Ceylon in 884 was Sena П (851-885), though his dates are disputed. It 
appears that three of his sons ruled Ceylon, as Kasyapa V (913-923), Dappula IV 
(923), and Dappula V (923-934). It is not clear whether or not the horoscope 
interpreted by Abū Ma'shar belongs to any опе of them. But it is known that 
Sena II's reign was the period of Ceylon's greatest flourishing in the ninth century, 
and the most likely to have experienced the influence of Arabic astrology. 

One of Abü Ma'shar's arguments in defense of his interpretation of the Ceylonese 
prince's horoscope was that Saturn rules India. This is iterated in another part of the 
Mudhakarat. '"* His theory of the possible beneficence of Saturn is not known to me 
from Sanskrit texts, though the strength of its maleficence is diminished in certain 
situations. The only other direct reference to India in the Mudhakarat concerns the 
ease or difficulty of childbirth, where difficulty is indicated by the presence of 
Saturn in a masculine and Mars іп a feminine sign. '"^ This also appears not to be a 
genuine Indian theory. 

In one other place, however, Abū Ma'shar speaks of the celestial body kayd, a 
word adapted by the Sasanians from the Sanskrit ketu. '' He reports that ancient 
scientists give it a motion of 2;30° a year. Ketu has two meanings in Sanskrit 
astrology: the descending node of the moon (Abū Ma'shar's otvóeouoc T&v офа- 
роу) and a comet (perhaps his йоттр vorws Лайтрос). It is never, so far as I am 
aware, given a retrograde motion of 2;30° (a dodecatemorion) per year, but this is 
the well-known parameter for kayd in Islamic zijes as demonstrated by Kennedy; it is 
equivalent to one rotation in 144 years, and retrograde motions of approximately 
0;0,24,39,27,7° in a day and 0;12,19,44° in a 30-day month. Neugebauer has 
published from the manuscripts of Gregory Chioniades's translations one of his tables 
of the motion of káir and pointed out that the pseudo-planet is also discussed by 
Theodore Meliteniotes (who used Chioniades's translations); I edit in Appendix 6 
another table of Chioniades found on fol. 155 of Vaticanus graecus 211. '"^ This 
table obviously is based on the parameter ої - 2:30" of motion in a year of 365 days. 
The rules at the beginning indicate that káir was in Aries 0° in - 54 Yazdijird or A.D. 
579, and therefore again at the beginning of 91 Yazdijird or A.D. 723 as in the 
Islamic zijes. The epoch of the Sultanic years is A.D. 1079, as we have seen before; а 
period of 144 years began in A.D. 1011 or 69 rather than 66 years before the end of 
one Sultanic year. 


18 Mudhakarat chap. 59, edited in Appendix 5. For the Latin version see the unsatisfactory 
article by L. Thorndike, ‘‘Albumasar in Sadan,” Jsis 45 (1954) 22-32. 


17° Mudhakarat chap. 41; see п. 177 above. 

180 Ibid. chap. 138. 

181 Ibid. chap. 49. On kayd see W.Hartner, "Le probléme de la planète kaid," Oriens- 
Occidens (Hildesheim 1968) 268-286, and "The Pseudoplanetary Nodes of the Moon's Orbit in 
Hindu and Islamic Iconographies," ibid. 349-404; E. S. Kennedy, “Comets in Islamic Astronomy 
and Astrology," JNES 16 (1957) 44-51; and О. Neugebauer, “Notes on al-Kaid," JAOS 77 
(1957) 211-215. 

182 Concerning this manuscript and Chioniades’s translations see Pingree (n. 104 above). 
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All of this, while employing а transmutation of the Sanskrit ketu, is non-Indian; 
but another text preserved on fols. 175v-176 of Parisinus graecus 2506, '** pretend- 
ing to an Indian origin, indicates that the “Chaldaeans” called the ascending and 
descending nodes of the moon the head and tail of a dragon; in fact, in Sanskrit, as 
we saw in discussing Severus Sebokht, they are called the head and the tail. 

In the discussion of Theophilus of Edessa above it has been indicated that Abü 
Ma'shar's Kitab al-madkhal al-kabir contains Indian material; it is, in fact, one of the 
principle conduits for the transmission of genuine Indian astrological doctrines to the 
West. In particular we may note here the information it contains about the Indian 
terms and decans. The terms are given almost correctly in the Latin translation of 
Hermann;'"* the Greek paraphrase omits this chapter. As representative of the 
Sanskrit tradition I refer to Sphujidhvaja.'** 

Shortly after this passage in the Jntroductorium Abū Ma‘shar correctly describes 
one of the Indian rules for determining the lords of the decans. "^ The Byzantine 
paraphrase again has omitted this chapter. For the Sanskrit tradition I refer to 
Varàhamihira.'*" 

The iconography of the decans as described by Abt Ma'shar had a consider- 
able impact on astrological illustrations in the West. '"* It has long been recognized 
that his descriptions are derived (probably through a Sasanian intermediary) from 
Varahamihira’s, BrAajjataka, '?° a work of the sixth century. It has recently been 
demonstrated that Varahamihira’s descriptions are a mixture of those of the decans 
and horas in the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, and that these latter are misinterpre- 
tations (influenced by Saivite iconography) of the Greco-Egyptian pictures in a 
Greek manuscript translated into Sanskrit by Yavanesvara in A.D. 149/150. °°" The 
descriptions of the decans in the thirteenth-century Latin translation of pseudo-al- 
Majriti’s Ghayat al-hakim, entitled Picatrix, are derived from Abt Ma‘shar, but the 
fields of magical operation over which each presides come from some other, as yet 
unidentified source. °? 


188 


183 In CCAG 7 (Brussels 1908) 125. In line 11 I would restore vo тож kókAov for Boll’s 
(5 бо) kÓkAcov. 

18 Introductorium 5.10 (n. 40 above). 

185 Yovanajataka (n. З above) 1.42. 

186 Introductorium 5.13 (n. 40 above); of Picatrix (n. 192 below) 2.12. W. Gundel, Dekane 
und Dekansternbilder, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 19 (Glückstadt-Hamburg 1936) is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

187 Varahamihira, Brhajjataka 1.11 d, ed. V. Subrahmanya Sastri (Mysore 1929). 

188 Abū Ma'shar, Kitab al-madkhal al-kabir 6.1; the Arabic original was edited by К. Dyroff in 
F. Boll, Sphaera (Leipzig 1903) 482-539; the Greek version by F. Boll in CCAG 5 1 (Brussels 
1904) 156-169; see also О. Neugebauer, “Variants to the Greek Translation of Abū Ma'shar's 
Version of the Paranatellonta of Varahamihira and Teukros." Bulletin de l'Académie royale de 
Belgique, Classe des lettres 5.43 (1957) 133-140; and the Latin іп Introductorium 6.2 (n. 40 
above). 

189 A, Warburg in his Gesammelte Schriften 2 (Leipzig 1932) 459-482 and 627-644. 

190 Varahamihira, Brhajjataka (n. 187 above) chap. 27. 

1?! Pingree, “Indian Iconography” (n. 4 above). 
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I have referred above in discussing Masha’allah to the doctrine of the navamsas 
described by Abū Ma'shar in 3.9 of his Kitab ahkam tahawil sint al-mawalid, which 
was translated into Greek and thence into Latin. He continues then to claim that, in 
determining the ruler of a year, the Indians use the lord of the first navamsa in the 
sign which the revolution of the years of the nativity has reached. ^ It is true that 
some Indian astrologers describe a method of continuous horoscopy, called astaka- 
varga, based on the planets' transits of the places and planetary positions of the 
nativity; the earliest exposition of this theory is by Sphujidhvaja. "^ It differs, 
however, from the method ascribed to the Indians by Abū Ma‘shar. I suspect that the 
use of the navamsas in revolutions was begun by Sasanians familiar with the fourth 
book of Dorotheus.’ 

Abt Ma'shar frequently in his other works in Arabic refers to Indian theories of 
one sort or another, but little of this material was translated into either Greek or 
Latin. The main repository of it in Greek is the Моиоттірш, where are also preserved 
the Byzantine versions of Shadhan’s Mudhükarat and of Abu Ma'shar's Kitab al- 
madkhal al-kabir. I edit in Appendix 7, from Angelicus graecus 29 fol. 23, Мосттріа 
1.76, a text in which the indications of the sun in each of the astrological places are 
listed. For comparison we may refer to various verses in Sphujidhvaja's Yavanaja- 
taka. "" But only in a few places do the Sanskrit verses contain material correspond- 
ing to Abū Ma'shar's. His assignment of effects to the sun's being in the several places 
seems to be related to the aspects of a native's life that these places influence. Abü 
Ma‘shar assumes that the second place influences familial wealth, the third brothers, 
the fourth parents, the fifth children, the sixth illness, the seventh marriage, and the 
eighth death; these are all normal Hellenistic associations. But the Indians assign 
relatives to the fourth and enemies to the sixth; I cite again Sphujidhvaja. "" It is 
clear, therefore, again that Abu Ma'shar did not have an Indian source for this 
passage ; and again one suspects a Sasanian origin. 

The Hellenistic conception of the spheres of influence of the тбто‹ also appears in 
the following chapter of the Mvorájpia, "* which I edit in Appendix 8 from fol. 381v 
of Angelicus graecus 29 and from fol. 97v of Vaticanus graecus 1056, where it has 
been added by a second and later hand; this chapter also displays a Hellenistic (and 
specifically Dorothean) methodology in the first paragraph, not Indian. 

The final allegedly Indian passage in the Mvorrjpua """ concerns the nature of 


192 Picatrix 2.11; the Arabic is in Pseudo-Ma£ritt. Das Ziel des Weisen, ed. Н. Ritter (Leipzig 
1933) 126-132. I am preparing an edition of the Latin version for the Warburg Institute. 

193 Abü Ma'shar (nn. 57, 58 above) 3.10. 

1^ Yavanajataka (n. 3 above) 43.11-51. 

1?5 Pingree (n. 21 above) 

196 Yavanajataka (n. 3 above) 20.4; 25.1, 5, 13; 26.1, 4, 7, 12, 20, 23, 25, and 27; see also 
Varahamihira, Brhajjataka (п. 187 above) 20.1-3. 

197 Yavanajataka 1.70-72. 

198 Mvorńpua 1.143. 

199 Ibid. 1.78. 
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good or ill that will befall a querist during the year, and the time at which the 
prediction will come true. The Indians do have a method for determining the time at 
which the prediction relating to an interrogation will come true, but it is very 
different indeed from that ascribed to them in the Byzantine text. ^'* I edit that text 
from fol. 23 of Angelicus graecus 29 in Appendix 9. 


XIV. JA'FAR AL-HINDI 


Ja'far, who may possibly be identical with Abü Ma'shar, is the author of a work on 
astrology as applied to meteorology translated by Hugh of Sanctalla as the Liber 
Gaphar de mutatione temporis. °™ This is replete with references to Indian theories. 
In general, Ja'far claims that the Indians attributed changes in the sublunar world to 
the mixing of stellar with lunar influences, as the moon is the intermediary between 
the planets and the earth. Further, he seems to state that the constellations lie 
between the orbits of Mercury and the moon.^" Though the moon plays a 
prominent role in Indian astrology, and especially in the samhita literature to which 
meteorological astrology generally belongs, I know of no statement as extreme as 
Ja‘far’s, and no Indian believed that the moon transmitted stellar influences to the 
sublunar world; this is a Greek concept. However, the implication that the fixed stars 
lie between the orbits of the moon and Mercury is found in the Puranas; I refer to a 
composite text of the Brahmapurana, the Kürmapurana, and the Visnupurana.^? 

Further on Ja‘far incorrectly states that Venus and Jupiter are regarded as benefic 
by the Indians, the rest as malefic.*°* In fact, the Indians count only the sun, 
Saturn, and Mars as malefic, as іп a verse of Sphujidhvaja. ^? On the same page 
Ja'far erroneously ascribes to the Indians a belief in the significance of the quarters 
of the month. 

However, he then alludes?’ to the Indian system of 28 naksatras including 
Abhijit, and the other Indian system of 27 naksatras of which each contains 1320". 
It has already been noted above that the Sasanians were acquainted with the Indian 
naksatras. At some point a text (in Pahlavi or in Arabic) concerning activities to be 
undertaken or avoided when the moon is in each of the naksatras (manazil al-qamar 
in Arabic) was put together from three sources: an Indian text, the fifth book of 


6 


200 See Sphujidhvaja, Yavanajataka 63 (n. 3 above) with the commentary, and Bhojaraja (n. 
168 above) 17.16-21. 

201 Ja'far, Liber Gaphar de mutatione temporis, published with a similar work ascribed to 
al-Kindi by P. Liechtenstein (Venice 1507). For an Indian method of meteorological astrology 
see Bhojaraja 14 (n. 168 above). 

202 Ja‘far, fol. c Ir-v. 

203 W, Kirfel, Das Purana vom Weltgebáude (Bonn 1954) 48-49. 

204 Ja‘far (n. 201 above) fol. с 1v. 

205 Yavanajataka (n. 3 above) 1.109. 

206 Ja‘far (n. 201 above) fol. c 2. 
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Dorotheus, and a Persian tradition. The Arabic version of this text was copied by ‘Ali 
ibn abi al Rijal, through whom it reached the Latin West;^"" and it was translated 
into Byzantine Greek;^" it was also used in part by the author of the Picatrix, 
through which again it appears in Latin." Many parallels to these texts are to be 
found in the third-century (?) Tantra of Parasara, as quoted in Bhattotpala's tenth- 
century vivrti on the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira.*'® Parasara classifies the 


twenty-eight naksatras into seven categories — fixed (dhruva), sharp (dàruna), fierce 
(ugra), swift (ksipra), soft (mrdu), common (sadharana), and unstable (cara): 


Asvini = al-Nath or al-Sharatan. swift. 
Bharani = al-Butayn. fierce. 

Krttikà = аї-Тригаууа. common. 

Rohini = al-Dabaran. fixed. 

Mrgasiras = al-Haq'a. soft. 

Атага = al-Han‘a. sharp. 

Punarvasu = al-Dhira‘. unstable. 

Pusya = al-Nathra. swift. 

. Aslesa = al-Tarf. sharp. 

. Magha = al-Jabha. fierce. 

. Pürvaphalguni = al-Zubra. fierce. 

. Uttaraphalguni 7 al-Sarfa. fixed. 

. Hasta = al-/Awwa. swift. 

. Citra = аї-5ітак al-a'zal. soft. 

. Svati = al-Ghafr. unstable. 

. Visakha = al-Zubànà. common. 

. Anuradha = al-Iklil. soft. 

. Јуеѕіћа = al-Qalb. sharp. 

. Mila = al-Shawla. sharp. 

. Pürvàasadha = al-Na'à'im. fierce. 

. Uttarasadha = al-Balda. fixed. 

. Abhijit є Sa'd al-dhabih. swift. 

й Sravana з Sa'd bula‘. unstable. 

. Dhanisthà = Sa'd al-su'üd. unstable. 

. Satabhisak = Sa'd al-akhbiyya. unstable. 
. Pürvabhadrapadá = al-Fargh al-awwal. fierce. 
. Uttarabhadrapada = al-Fargh al-thani. fixed. 
Revati - Batn al-hüt. soft. 


PE gs pear ass 


Рага$ага associates certain acts with the naksatras of each category; the source of the 
Arabic text has associated these same acts with specific members of each category. 
The parallels with the Western texts suffice to demonstrate the derivation of much of 


97 [bn abi al-Rijal 7.101 (п. 50 above). 
Ed. S. Weinstock in CCAG 9.1 (Brussels 1951) 138-156. 
Picatrix 1.4 (n. 192 above) 
On 97.6-11. 
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this material from an Indian source. The Arabic version contains more of such 
material, as do also the sections ascribed to Dorotheus. The sources of this text on 
the naksatras, and of the similar text on the decans discussed under Abū Ma'shar, 
appear to have been much the same; it seems probable that both originated in 
Sasanian Iran. 


XV. AL-QABISI 


Previously, in discussing the navāmsas under Masha’allah, we have had occasion to 
refer to al-Qabisi; he records also another astrological doctrine which he attributes to 
the Indians." He calls this albuzic. After a conjunction of the sun and the moon, 
the first 12 hours are ruled by the sun, the next 12 by Venus, the next 12 by 
Mercury, and so on until the next conjunction. Each period of 12 hours is divided 
into three subperiods, each of which contains four hours; these subperiods are ruled 
by the three lords of the triplicity of the planet which rules the 12-hour period. 
Essentially the same theory is found in a text preserved in the margin of fol. 208 of 
Vaticanus graecus 1056, which I edit in Appendix 10. 

The periods of 12 hours measured from a conjunction of the sun and the moon 
are approximately the Indian karanas, but the Indian method of determining their 
lords is completely different. Out of the 60 karanas іп а synodic month beginning 
with a conjunction four are fixed: 58 (sakuni), 59 (catuspada), 60 (naga), and 1 
(kimstughna). The other 56 karanas form eight series of seven each (vava, valava, 
kaulava, tailika, gara, vanija, and visti). Their lords are: 


1. kimstughna. Maruta. 
2,9,16,23,30,37,44,51. vava. Indra. 
3,10,17,24,31,38,45,52. valava. Brahma. 
4,11,18,25,32,39,46,53. kaulava. Mitra. 
5,12,19,26,33,40,47,54. tailika. Aryamàn. 
6,13,20,27,34,41,48,55. gara. Bhür. 
7,14,21,28,35,42,49,56. vanija. Laksmi. 
8,15,22,29,36,43,50,57. visti. Yama. 
58. sakuni. Kali. 

59. catuspada. Vrsa. 

60. nàga. Sarpa. 


This system is described by Varahamihira."'" The origin of al-Qabisi’s method of 
assigning lords according to the descending order of the planets (that is, in accord- 
ance with their lordships of the hours) is not apparent; but his use of the lords of the 
triplicities as lords of the thirds of the karanas is likely to be due to some astrologer 
familiar (as were the Sasanians) with Dorotheus of Sidon. 


?!! A]-Qabisi 4 (n. 59 above) fols. d 4v-d 5. 
71? Varahamihira (n. 174 above) 99.1-2. 
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XVI. SIMEON SETH 


It is well known that the astronomers of al-Ma'mun in the early ninth century 
established that the rate of the precession of the equinoxes is 1° in every 66 years 
approximately, or about 040,54" per year. This is, in fact, an Indian parameter." I 
have discussed elsewhere its appearance in Byzantine texts of the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries."'^ I edit, in Appendix 11, the text of Simeon Seth there 
referred to, from fol. 32 of Vaticanus graecus 1056. 

Simeon Seth's list of stars presents many problems. It bears no direct derivative 
relationship to Ptolemy's catalog, and two of its nine stars remain unidentified. In 
the following I give the modern names and Ptolemy's coordinates and magnitudes, as 
well as the differences between Simeon's and Ptolemy's longitudes and latitudes 
(always Simeon — Ptolemy). 


Stars АХ Magnitudes 


. а Andromedae *14;10 2.3 
. Unidentified 

. y Orionis +14;30 

. В Сетіпогит +15 ;50 

. a Hydrae *15;30 

. Unidentified 

. 6 Leonis +15;30 

. B Leonis 315410 

. В Virginis *15;20 


XVII. VATICANUS GRAECUS 1056 


There is a curious collection of astrological opinions about interrogations preserved on 
fols. 151v-154 of Vaticanus graecus 1056;?'* it includes excerpts falsely ascribed to 
Vettius Valens, to Dorotheus, and to Pythagoras, as well as alleged quotations from 
the works of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Hellenes, the Indians, the Persians, 
and Abū Ma‘shar. I intend to discuss this text more fully in an edition of Valens; here 
I need only remark that in so far as the “Indian” passages are not commonplaces of 
interrogational astrology they are also not specifically Indian in character. 


XVIII. PARISINUS GRAECUS 2506 


This manuscript, on fols. 158v-159v, contains a Christianized treatise on the lordship 
of the months of a pregnancy, which I edit in Appendix 12. The lordships of the 
months are determined for the first seven from the ascending order of the planetary 


213 pingree, “Precession and Trepidation" (n. 4 above). 
214 pingree (n. 104 above) 138-139. 
215 Ed. I. Неер in CCAG 5.3 (Brussels 1910) 110-121. 
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orbits beginning with the sun, those of the last two from the descending order 
beginning with Saturn; it results that every even month is ruled by a malefic or 
potentially malefic planet: 


Sun 2 Mars 
Jupiter . . Saturn 
Moon . . Mercury 
. Venus є Saturn 
9. Jupiter 


Totally different lords of the months of pregnancy are found in Sanskrit texts. 
Sphujidhvaja lists Mars, Venus, Jupiter, the sun, the moon, Saturn, the moon, the 
ascendant, the moon, and the зап." The more common Indian lords — Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, the sun, Saturn, the moon, Mercury, the lord of the ascendant, the 
moon, and the sun — are enumerated first by Minaraja.”"’ 


XIX. PICATRIX 


Several passages from the Picatrix of an ultimately Indian origin have already been 
referred to in this article;^" there are many others, including portions of the 
Harranian prayers to the planets." Here I wish only to remark that, through this 
magical route, the Sanskrit names of the planetary deities (in very corrupt form) 
appear in Latin. I give in parallel columns the names in each language as they appear 
in the Arabic and the Latin, with the appropriate Sanskrit names following the 
Arabic for the Indian names. 


Arabic Latin 


Saturn: 

Arabic (Arabicum) Zuhal Zohal 
Persian (Feniz) Kaywan Keyhneri 
“Roman” (Romanum) Qurünus Karonoz 
Greek (Grecum) Адігӣлиѕ Hacoronoz 
Indian (Indianum) Shanashar (Sanaiscara) Satar 


Jupiter: 

Arabic Mushtari Mistery 
Persian Birjis Bargiz 
Foreign (Romanum) Hurmuz Dermiz 
Greek Zatish Raus 
Indian Wihasfati (Brhaspati) Hauzfat 


216 Yavanajataka (п. 3 above) 5.9. 
217 Vrddhayavanajataka (п. 4 above) 3.9 c-17. 
218 Picatrix (n. 192 above); decanic images in 2.11 and lunar mansions in 1.4. 
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Mars: 


Arabic Mirrikh Marech 
Persian Bahram Baharaz 
“Roman” Rays Rabiz 
Greek Aras Hahuez 
Indian Anjara (Angara) Bahaze 
Sun: 

Arabic Shams Iaxems 
Persian (Caldeum) Mihr Maer 
“Roman” Шуйз Ау1еби2 
Indian Aras (Aditya ?) Araz 
Venus: 

Arabic Zuhara Zohara 
Persian Anàhid Ateyhnit 
“Roman” Afrüditi Affludita 
Greek Tiyaniyà Atruenita 
Indian Surfa (Sukra) Sarca 
Mercury: 

Arabic *Utàrid Hotaric 
Persian Tir Tyr 
“Roman” Hàrüs Haruz 
Greek Hurmus Hermes 
Indian Budha (Budha) Meda 
Moon: 

Arabic Qamar Tamar 
Persian Mah Heme 
“Roman” Salini Zelec 
Greek Sam ‘ail Zamail 


Indian Sima (Soma) Teryz 


XX. SHAMS AL-DIN AL-BUKHARI 


Between the years 1295 and 1302 Gregory Chioniades translated several Arabic zijes 
into Greek including the Zi al-‘Alai, the Zi al-Sanjari, and а zij written by his 
teacher in Tabriz, Shams al-Din al-Bukhart. ^ In the introduction to his zij Shams 
al-Din makes several comments on Indian astronomers;””’ his information is correct. 
The Indian calendar-year begins with the conjunction of the sun and moon of Caitra, 


219 Ibid. 3.7. 
220 Pingree (n. 104 above). 
21 Ed. F. Cumont in CCAG 1 (Brussels 1898) 85-87. 
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which is the synodic month in which the sun enters Aries. An intercalary month in 
Sanskrit is called an adhimasa or malamasa; padamasa is a common Arabic mislection 
of the latter, of which varuaoáv is evidently a corruption. 

The Indian year-beginning is also referred to in the Zi al-Sanjari. "^ More 
impressive is the fact that the zi in 4.1 gives the Indian rule for computing the Sine 
of the rising amplitude of the sun, Sin п", 


un uc R 

Sin п = Sin 6 Sind 

Brahmagupta gives this in BSS 3.64. And in 6.5 the zij gives the Indian rule for 
finding the distance of the perpendicular from the sun to the plane of the horizon, 
from the east-west line. ^^ If we call that distance the Райи, the text states: 


bahu = sankutala + Sin 7 ; 
further, 


Sankutala = Sin a • ane ; 

Sin ф 

where a is the sun's altitude. This rule is used by Brahmagupta; one will find it 
expressed, for example, in Paitamahasiddhanta 9.1.7" 


XXI. CONCLUSIONS 


From this rapid survey of very scattered and disparate material it is apparent that the 
most massive transmission of Indian astral science to the West was through the 
Sindhind; but the tables of al-Khwarizmi and the associated commentaries were little 
and briefly known. The main influence was through the absorption of some Indian 
methods (primarily trigonometric) and parameters into Islamic Ptolemaic works. The 
Sindhind tradition at its inception in late eighth-century Baghdad was not purely 
Indian; by the time it reached Adelard of Bath in the early twelfth century many 
sections had been “modernized”; and the Toledan Tables, which appeared іп Latin 
half a century later, but which had been composed in Arabic half a century earlier 
than Adelard's translation, contain very little indeed of al-Khwaàrizmi's Indian mate- 
rial. The Byzantine astronomical texts displaying some knowledge of Indian science 
are interesting, but had virtually no known influence except for the translation of 
Chioniades. 


222 1.1 on fol. 83v ої Laurentianus 28.17. 

?23 See O. Neugebauer, Studies in Byzantine Astronomical Terminology, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society n.s. 50.2 (Philadelphia 1960) 29. 

224 Thid. 30. 

225 Trans. Pingree (n. 22 above). 
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In astrology Indian influence upon the Arabs seems to have been primarily 
through Sasanian Iran, though some of it was direct. Indian astrology itself was 
derived from Greece; it acquired more of a Greek coloring as it passed first into 
Pahlavi, then into Arabic, and finally into Greek and Latin. Thus there is much that 
is presented in Greek and Latin as being from India that cannot be identified in the 
few Sanskrit texts on astrology that can be confidently dated before about A.D. 
1000. There remain primarily the iconography of the decans, the catarchic astrology 
of the naksatras, the navamsas, the zodiacal topothesia, the karanas, and elements of 
the prayers to the planetary deities as Indian contributions, however perverted, to 
astrology and magic in the West. Their impact on the Byzantine and western 
European traditions of these two "sciences" and related arts was not negligible, but 
they were never of central importance. The Indian astral sciences in the second, third 
and fourth centuries were far more profoundly influenced by the Greek than the 
latter's spiritual descendants a millennium later by the former. 


APPENDIX 1 


Vatican Library MS Vat. gr. 1056 (V) fol. 48rv. See above at n. 56. 
Пері той "yvc»wat thy €pcorqow ws ò оофотатос̧ MaoáAa $noív, adda kai оҳ oi 
Тьбої and тїс ue0660v той évárov тоб Ilepotori kaXouuévov vovráxpar. 


Перї той ris 7) épcorqot« ò Маоаћа now we оох eüpouev акрфєстєро» uageiv 
тїр ёрсотош й and той корќоо тоб ‹ороокбтоо, tva AABNS robrov ws ONLELWTIKÒV 
aorépa тїс дпоббоєсос, WOAVTWS kai TOV йотёра TOV ópcovra TOV сороокбтоь Kal TOV 
KÜpiov avrod ёпєі 0 Хоушюидс TOD ÉpcorcGwroc dnd Tod kupíou той сороокбтоуо 
éemywwoKkera. kai amd той брезртос abrov йотёро$ Kai and тїс цоірас той 
бороокбтоо-аХА& итёё Tov tows eùpebévra dorépa би TQ) сороокбтор KaTadnyns 
шітє ир Tov ópcovra. йотера THY uoipav той copookónov роко coe: kaà olov av єбртс 
duvaTwrTepov ÈK TOUTUW, {бё Єр TOlw тбпо оті, Kai єк TOUTOU єпиурозобтіаєтаї oot т 
evObynoats тоб EpwT@vros. 

Aéyovat 5ё каї ої обої 6rt-i5é тойс дотбрас тойс брезртас TOY фроокбтом kai 
тойс дитас̧ Els. трас тбтоиус тоб сороокбтоо, соађтосѕ kai TOV KUpLOV тоб €vvárov TOL 
той уоотӣҳрат, тєрї об kai паракатіси NAWO HOETA бтєр то évvarov єбртоєїс: i66 
бё Kat TOV дрюкрӣтора каї Tprycovokpáropa тоб copookómov-kal oiov eUpmt 
ówarcorepov Kai olketórepov TG) сороокбтоз rv'yxávovra, {бё èv Tow rónco éorí, каї 
ёк той тбтор Єпгурогобтаєтаї 7) épcorqou.. 

Tò бе évvarov д Kal of обої vovnáxpar kaXoU0t *ywcook erat obrcoc. iaTéov ÖTL TH 
TOLOÚTW дибџаті, Tyouv тб Évvarov, ёот: біакодісої Хєттозә Trot трд? мок» kai 
трітої цоірас 0рӨтс̧. ёотал ойу ёр ExdoTw {од ќи) ЄроЄа Évvara, dv ékaorov éxei 
бю» emxkparrropa. kai ei uév тд {обии ore Кос Ñ Лёс ў Tokdrns, ботаї 
éKáoTOU протоо ÈVVÁTOV ÈV Tots TOWÚTOLS Swdtors к0рюс Ò той Kpwi оікобєстоттє 
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“Артс, той бё 6evrépov кирєйоє ù Афробітт ù kupía тоб Tavpou, той 6€ трітоо 
évvárov Kuptedoet ò Epuñs ò kúpos rcw Ano, той ёё 6" évvárov т Vedjvn й 
корѓа той Каркіроо, той ёё є" ò “Hros ò kÜptoc той Aéovroc, той бё с" 6 `Ерийс ò 
kúpos тїс Парб'єрою'каї obrwot поки єйртсє TOV корюм той évvárov. 

2 Перошті V || 4 тоб! sup. lin. scr. М || 6 1002 sup. lin. scr. М |19 ноштксос V | 21 тоєбттс|табросУ. 


With this must be considered a chapter on fols. 123v-124 of Venice, Bibl. Naz. 
Marciana MS gr. 335 (H). 
prn Пері той yvcovat THY ёротпош йто той kaXovuévov vovnàpx tryovv uepuwpob. 


Утђоор Tov copoakómov, каї iè Tas uoípac abro rdéoat eioi. Kai цріоом тайтас 
пара Tov "y (y^, kai апбдує raras àmó той copookomoüvroc {сод tov, бібойс ката у (y) 
ёр Кобіор. kai eic olov àv катаћіёп ВАєтє, каї ато тўс onuaaíac тої rónov kai той èv 
афто йотёрос Aéye rrj» EpwTnow. 

"Гпоб єкуратос xápuw.'yéyovev ў Epwrnats Gpookorovons uoípas u' тоб Кр, каї 
fjv тра vovndpx.anédvoa тайта and той сороокбтоо, kai karrjvrqoev ò йрідийс eic 
Tov у"тбтор, €v co àvenóbutev 6 Kpóvoc. kai einov бій тобто бті 7) épcorqaíc ёоті тєрї 
апоёџоо, пбтє NEEL. vv ёё 6 `Ериї© ó Kvpws той vouTapx pEcoupavay Єр тор 
"T6poxóco pera 'HAiov, kai єйто c; обтос Ò ànóónuoc ékrrjoaro Kai ËXEL UET’ айтой 
поћћобс̧, kai ovumíAw(; €orw ёр то) оїко афто bir б “HNOS Ò кратор тоб 
Dycaroc тоб сороокбтоо Kai той gwTds той кбоџоо éueoovpávmoev èv то 
"Y6poxóco uerà той "Ерроб.0 ёё кйріос avTod 0 Kpóvos év тоїс Дід рос тр то ok w 
тоб "Еррод, kai бій тобто етєкипрашти ws ò àmóónuóc éorw б 'Auepovuvfy. 
TpooeAafóunv 5 Є ovvep'yóv mpds BeBatwow Tov Koóvov, ÒS kÜptoc éruxe той коошкоб 
xpóvov, прос 66 kai тоб "НЛіою kai тоб `Ериой, kai ёбт{\сдоє THY ёрсотт|ош eivat 
ябтє ёпарђёє о "Амєроциріїс. 

"EAafov ёё kai бо Tekurpia тпеєрієктікотєра а ExéxTNTO ò MaoáAa kai oi 
àpxaiot. kai yap 6 eioiv év rà copookónq ÖNAWTIKOLÒ кйріос айтої кай 6 кйріос той 
офоратос kai той треусорою kai TOD Opiov kai той 0' Kai 0 астір прос Ov yiverat т 
KOAANALS TÜS џоѓрас̧ тоб сороокбтойо каї Ò ётё тео сороокбтоә йотђр каї д KAÑPOS 
тіїс TÚXNS каї Ò курюсѕ ађтой, Kai ò Séna Kai 6 kúpos той ‘HAv пиёрас каї тїс 
ZXeMüvne vukrTÓc. бАётє оди поїос̧ ёк тобто ExEL пћєіорас Aóyouc, каї ei EoTW 6 
Єтікратттсор, kai i66 тіс тобто» owámret TOV дотєроор, kai TVOS rómov корієбєг-каї 
mpos ékeivo апотєћєг. ёпєі б Є Sw5iov тис uépoc ёоті Kad’ tróð eow TÄS апобтиіає 
Kat џёрос тоб џиєооџрарђџатос̧, Adußave tov бхорта пћєіорас poípac, kai 
Karadiunave Tov Exovra Tas ёХаттоис, Kai avayaye тд окотдь eic rà mAetova.ei LEV 
оду ёотш Ò ётикраттүтоор ÈV тб «роокбт ит оууйттозу тирі, ёроәтй тєрї ађтоб, év 
бё то тү тєрї трос é£o6ia00 évroc пар’ айтой.каї ойтсос ümoréAet ката THY фйош тер 
й Trómcw rabra єї uù émovvdrrer ò ёткратђтор Twi. єї 56 ovvdnrer, exe TOV 
guvámnrovra. афто ёпікраттђтора, kai {бё Tives ovvámrovaw афто), Kai anodaivou Tov 
окотду катӣ THY фдош тоб TÓTOV OÙ KUpLEvEL Ò guvámrcov аоттр. 

Kai єї éorw ò ётїкратттоор ÈV (біс ramewcopart ёротӣ тєрї KrOTHS ў пері трос 
пєптожбтос̧ mpáyuaToc, єї ёё peTaBaiver amd {сод іор eic {обіои тєрї атоётшас, ei 
бё owámret TQ) корі той туї) той 8 какопоюїс офб тєрї багатою Ù póßov, ei бе 
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oTnpiver трд тб ávamoóíoat тєрї mpáyuaroc пбтє єбвурбтіаєта, ei 66 àvamobítet 
тєрї àmopíac прауратос єї бё éort uerà rob "Avafifátovroc єр TQ oikeío ÙY opart ў 
peoovpavarv, éorw Ù épcorqow тєрї Өєоб ў піотєсос й Baotréwes Ñ ápxovroc. ei è 
oOveoT( Th `Афробітп kai ёфорй robrov ò "Ериіїс, ёротӣ nep bmoMáy ecc 
yuvarkeias, ei 5€ pera тоб Karafiffátovroc тєрї àvriNoyíac Kai біашахтє, ei 66 
сородкотеї ў ZeMjvm тєрї uáxnc d) фўртс. ei 8" ёотш ёр TQ 6' її ETÀ той 
‘AvaBiBafovros ў тоб Karafigátovroc бу TQ $, ёротӣ тєрї Өтүоаорой Kexcopiévov: 
то б" abro kai єї б к0рис той B' éoTiv èv TO 6' kai ò кйрос той Ó' €v то Copookómq. 
ei бё ÈV тф џєооурауіџаті éorw д ёткратўтор META тоб "Арєсоб, боті ÔÈ Kai Td 
{08 0и пореобес, ёротӣ тєрї хрооопойас. ei 6€ wera тоб Karafátovróc ёотш ò 
ётікратђтор, Ù EpwTnots єсті пері ua'yeíac -kai єї ёпіб о: тобто» б Ерийє, onuaiver 
THY payelav а\№0? elvat. тд 6' abró Aéye kai ei ёткратўтоор Єдтіи ò Kpóvoc Kai 
oóveort тф "Ериї) й ovaxnuariterar афто). каї yàp й POTNO ёота тєрї цауєїіас. 
каї Ore Yyévmra. Étavyoc (ijyovv ёсдо<) Ò ётїкратттооро, ёот т} ёрсотто тєрї 
бациороитос̧, kai шаміота ei oiv ті) сода фіоє: ovvanrer kakono% її ё ópíotc 
ілтархеї той `Ерџоб Ñ тоб Koóvov. ei 66 сороокотєї eic теор otk wv тоб ‘Ерџоў kai ої 
ёткраттүторес ёпікєртро‹ cow, ouvámrovroc айтоїс тоб "Бррої, й épcorqoís éort 
тєрї урацидйтоїр. 


185 H Il 39 SWornWews Н || 45 ёрротӣ Н || 46 éneibo. H 


APPENDIX 2 
Rome, Bibl. Angelica MS gr. 29 (E) fols. 34v-35. 


Пєрі тоб уоотобҳра теор Тиб сор, trot тєрї той 6aouo0 тс» uov ékdorov 
одор. 


‘Arovéuovaw ot "Iv6oi тоб Коюў тйс протас цоѓрас Y kai тб 'y' Ths шас џоірас< 
то "Apet, tas 66 ñs Y џоірас каї тб у"ті) Афробітт, тас 6€ ñs Y цоірас kai тб 
Y TO ‘Ерић, тас 8€ еёйс ті) Lednvn, ras 8 ёётїс TH "НМ, тас 8€ Євїіс r& ‘Ерић, 
тас бє é£fjc тӯ Афробітт, тас 66 ЄЕї)с тай TH "Аре, (ras 5è EES TH Ad). 

Тоб б є Tavpou тйс а" у uo(pac kai тд у" àrovéuovot тб Kpdvw, тйс бе EAS TH 
Кобес, tas бе ёёйс то» Ди, Tas 66 ёс TH Аре, тас 66 efje TH `Афробітт, тйс 8€ 
ёс то Epu, тас бё ёётїс тў XeMávp, ras бе éte тор НАйо, тас бё EFAS TH 
"Ериї. 

Тоу бё Абди Tas a’ potpas Y kai тд у ' àrovéuovot ті) Афробітт), тас 6€ ёёйс 
то "Аре, Tas бё ÈEÑS то Дії, тйс бё ёс то Kpóvw, (тйс 6ё ёёйс̧ то Kpóvw), тас 
бё éEfc то Дії, тас бё ёётс TH Аре, тйс бё ёЁйс тї Афробітт, каї тас EFS TE 
`Ериї]. 
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Той ё Kapkívov ras а’ ¥ uo(pac kai тд у  àvéócokav ті) Lerńvn, тас 66 eric то 
'HA&o, тас 8€ é£rjc то ‘Ерић, ras бё èks тў Афробітт, Tac 66 ЄЕїс TH "Aper, тйс 
бе é£ric то Ай, тйс бё EFF TH Kpóvw, (rac бе ёёйс TH Kpdve), каї тас ёётс TH 
М. 

Той бе Aéovroc тйс a’ F poipas kai тд у" àrovéuovat тор “Ape, Tac 6ё ёўйс TH 
"Афробітп, Tas бе é£rc то ‘Ерић, тас бе ёёйє ті) Ledrjvn, тас 56 євїїс то “Hriw, 
Tac 66 євіс то `Ерит, тйс бе é£rjc TH Афробітт, тас бе é£fic то "Aper, тйс бе еїйс 
то Дії. 

Ths 6ё Пар@ёроо тас a’ ў џоірас Kai тб у" àmovéuovot тёр Kpóvw, каї тйс é£fjc 
TQ Кобисо, тас бё ёёїйс тор Дії, тас 6€ ёёйс TH “Аре, Tas 6ё Євіїс TH `Афробїтт, тас 
бё é£fc TH "Ериії, тас бё é£rjc rfj Zerńvn, ras 66 ёёйс то "НМ, kai тйс ё&йс TE 
"Ериї. 

Той 86 Zvyob тйс a’ у роірас каї тд у ато>ёцооо‹ тії Афробітт, тас 6€ Євіїс TH 
“Аре, Tas 66 бЕйс тер Аш, тас 66 EEHS TH Kpóvw, Kai тас ёёйс TH Koóvo, (ras бе 
Ейс то Дій, тас бё біс TH "Ape, Tac 66 Єві)с TH Афробітт, (тйс бё Eko TH 
"Ериї)). 

Той Xkopmíov тас а" Y цдірас Kai тд ү àrovéuovoi TH ХєМіут, Tas 06 євї)с TH 
'HA&o, Tas бє ёс TQ ‘Ерић, тас 86 é£rjc т Афробітп, Tas бе ёЕйс тор "Арєї, тйс 
бё єр TH Ай, тас 6ё éEfic TH Коби, каї тйс ёёйс TH Kpóvw, каї Tas é£fj TH 
М. 

Той 6ё Тоёбтоо tàs а" у џоѓрас kai тб у àámovéuovot тео "Аре, Tas 6ё ёёїйс тї 
"Афробітт, тас бе ёётїс TH "Ериії, тас 0€ ёй TH Zerńvn, тас бе ёёйє TO “HA, 
тас 66 ёёйє то ‘Ерић, тас 66 ёё © TH `Афообітп, Tas 6ё ёёйс TH "Аре, kai тас 
ёїйс тер Ай. 

Той è Аіуокєрсотос Tas a’ иошас kai тд y' dmovéuovat тор Kpóvc, kai Tas 
екс то Kpóvw, тас 86 ёёйс т Дії, ras бё é£f TH "Аре, тас бе ERS TH 
"Афробітт, тас 6ё é£fjc то ‘Ерић, rac 6ё ёёйс TH ХЄМімт, тас бе ЄЕїс TH “HAtw, 
kai тас ёётс rco `Ериї. 

Тоб 6ё "T6poxóc Tas a’ у моірає kai тд у 'àrovéuovot ті) Афробітт, Tas 5€ ёЁїйє 
TQ “Аре, тас 56 é£rjc тор Ди, Tas бё ёёйс TH Kpóvw, кай Tas eric TH Кобус, Tas 
бе біс то Au, тас бё ékis TH "Аре, тас 6ё ёёћс тії Афробітт, kai ràc EES o 
`Ериї]. 

Тоу 56 1ҳӨбоу тйс a’ у иофрас kai тд у" àrovéuovot тў Lerńvn, тйс 66 é£fic то 
“НА, тас 8€ ёёйс тор `Ери, тас бе é£fc TH Афробітт, тас бё èks то "Aper, тйс 
бе ёёйс то Дії, тас бё ёёйс TH Коби, kai Tas єёйс TE Kpóvw, kai Tas é£rje TO | 
Ai. 


8 кобус] symb. Solis E || 19 тё] rà E || 21 post épufi iter. 20 ras - 21 épufi E. 
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5939 тодатій 
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APPENDIX 4 


Vatican Library MS Vat. рг. 1056 fols. 81v-82. See above at п. 175. 


“иббс Tic оофӧс̧ Aeyóuevoc Ioptotóuxap elev: 8 ciol опиасйм THs єйрбаєс той 
KAéupaToc. 

Mia uèv тд ópàv Tov kÜptov тоб. 6 бромтос TOV KUPLOV тоб сороокбтоо. 

Aebrepov TÒ брйи ÈV тбр кдрор той Gvovroc TOV KÜptov той copookómov, eivat бё 
kai TOV kÜptov тоб бдрортос Uravyov- róre үйр фбісо той é£ovoworoD йртіотрёує: д 
кЛепттіє à ékAeyev. 

Г' órav àorüp Ti BXémm uév Tov kúpiov той бійгортос Kai Tov "Нор, eira 
апёрҳєтал прос TOV корі» той copooKÓTOU. 

A'óre àorüjp тс and oxnuariouoD тоб 'HAiov é£epxóuevoc ànépxerat прос TOV 
куру тоб сороокбтор` тү... фиҳ (7) yàp тоб é£ovoiaoToD д>тиүотрёує. TO kAéuua ò 
KAEMTNS. 

E 'óre йотт}р тіс ато той коріоо той цесоюрагтнатос é£eoxóuevoc йлЄруєтаї прос 
TOV KÜptov тоб WPOOKÓTOV. 


yàp тбтє Tapa é£ovotaoTODU прос тд ХаВвєі Tov kAénrmv. 

Z бтє д кбріос тоб В тбпою copookonei. 

Н 'óre ópà Ò кйріос той copookómov TÒV корм той B kai б KUpLOS тоб @' TOV KUpLOV 
той ороокбтор. 


© "бте ópà Ò курс тоб т' TOV kÜptov той В. 

I 'óre д kópios тоб B’ Kai ò курс той {' Eto èv тос kévrpo«. 
[fol. 82] onyetov yap . . . . 
é£eA0 єй, тди кАєтптть 1) тд кЛЄшиа 

(IB? öre ouvarrer 7) Ledjvn тоз коріо той copoakómov. 


APPENDIX 5 
Shadhan, Mudhakarat chapter 59. See n. 178 above. 


Einev б 'Anooaír-àmeoráAmn прос Tov "Amouáocap yevéð Mov тоб vioD той Вао№соҳс 
тои ‘Wb cov-eixe yàp пар айтор Hov бот Enver abróv 0 mvek дс. hv бё бороокбтос 
oi Дібирог, каї, “Hdws éruxev &v ri Аіуокёроті, каї т Уєхйут óuotcoc т\р dN 
éxcopío0 ёк тези тоб 'HAiov abycov · fjv 86 0 `Ериїс èv тб» "T6poxóco, kai ò 7єйс ёр 
TQ Крд, kai б Koóvoc év то Карк, тйи йкийи ёҳо той йратобіорой - ў бё 
акић тоб àvamoó vouoD тотє yerat Ore 6iauerprjoe 0 йотїр TOV "Hor. 

Kai àmeréAeoev ò 'Amoudoap бт: бўоєтои érm iodpiOya Toi; péoots TEOL тоб 
Kpovov · kai cx коџоа тд rowbrov àmoréAeoua, eimov тф Amouáoap · ёбёа оо ò 
Өєбс̧ - ré фуаббр єїбєс ӧт: 6ébcokac афто тооайта Єтт; 6 yap AVÉTNS abrob є» тў 
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дкиї) той арапобідної ёоті kai апок ek ALK WS - каї avdyKn ёоті поЛАй єї Sow abr Qo 
та ёХахота афдтод Єтт, маЛлор 66 катӣ тйс тар moAMcw цєбдбоу$ бій TOv 
àvamo6 ov boaqpoüuat and rcv ёХах(отоз» abrob ércw В méumra kai трійити kai 
éyc kai oi rapóvrec катаџёџфєодои rov 'Amouáoap kai Xéyew афто · ov uéya буора, 
exes пара rc василеї rcov "Iv6cov, kai єйо пар афто Kai Тьбої émiorrjuovec - kai öre 
{бодо rb тоюбтор gov dàmoréAeoua, avr’ ob6evóc oe Aoyíoovrat, kai прос тобто 
отєртїбтїот kai тозу афтод ócopecov. 

Ейтє» 6ё ò 'Anouáoap прос йийс · фрбицшог óvrec næs AaXeire єї ті 6дЕєї but; ойк 
ӧібатє бт oi "Iv6oi тодо сойто{ eiow, Kai oi пћєіоџєс Oow Ews ob KaTaynpdowow 
NAVTEAGI; од ушоакете бе Kat, ÖTE TEAEUTNOEL TIS пр T) катаћлавп rà иёоа ETN тоб 
Kpóvov, Аоу орта тб rotobrov Padua uéya; où ywwokere 6 Є kai тобто, örı T) Тибіа 
TQ Кобисо avrjxet, kai бій тобто ob паро Вліттє ті ò Kpdvos év roic "yeve0Mow 
aura єї шт) ye атокєк мкоәс Ein; eimov то "Anoudoap-kai év ri тоюбтс уєревХіцз 
GMOKEKNKGS ёоти. etmew.oU. èv yàp то» В'тбпо түр, kai ò B' rónoc ойк otw 
атбкА\ша, ала kupioc йпоклфата ciot kai dadda, б тє с 'тбпос kal ó ig, 666 D' 
тбпос̧ Єхєї мосттіріа ueyáAa. etmov è то 'Amouáoap.oo ёб(ба$ас nuds dm б 
йралобідидс фашоєї ёк тїс ббоєсос тозу érc В néunta, kai пос ойк йфђкас бу TE 
тоюбт yeveOrAtw В méumra; elmé you 8è öre- бій тобто ойк йфеїлом тайта and тїс 
ті ræv бдоєсос, öre и ò Kpdvos Єр фрёаті . kai єйтор тор "Атоцасар - т eiol та, 
Aeyóueva фрёата; eine 86é-àmAaveig àorépec évóuvapobvrec тойс какотошйс Kal 
дибАфрортєс THY єиєруєш» rcov àyab omovwov. 


APPENDIX 6 
Vatican Library MS Vat. gr. 211 fol. 155. See above at n. 182. 
Kavóvia тїс kwjoecoc Той káir. 


Kparoüvrat oi тёћєю: ZovXravucoi xpóvot kai Ec évodvrat robrow, т} kparobvrat oi 
TETEAELWEVOL xpóvou T&v Ilepocov каї vd проостівєртаї тобто, ў кратойртай oi 
TereAeuouévot тоор Pwydiwy mpd той "Абар kai pk mpoorí0evra, тобток . ёф 
ékáorov è robrcov ava риб афатробутаї · єї ті катадешбі), Kar’ évavriov èkeivov 
yiverat eiaéAevous eis TÀ карбида тор Xpóvcov, тори UNVaV Kal тор TjuepGv · єї ті 
єбребі) ато («5 (cov, uotocov, AenT@v каї 6eurépoov Хєттсәр,тойто del Apatpetrat and 
TOV Ф &bicov -єї ті ойу каталеф@1}, ab quepwóv ёот той káir. 


Sbwbekaernpibes KNOL тої кїт anna ётт) Kivnats той каїт 
"Най оба Tov "НАйою цоїраї Aemrá 
ig a а В 
кб В В є 
Ac Y y $ 
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биобєкаєтпрібєс KMO TOU Kátr алла єтї) Kívqotc той каїт 
“HAtou gosa той HAv | моїраї Aemrá 


um 
Ё 
of 
тё 
сс 
pn 
pK 
p^ 
риб 


6 6 
€ € 
c c 
{ { 
n n 
9 9 
Л L 
а а 
8 B 


кірпокс той кайт Kivnots тої кіт 
ufivec uoipa,  Xemrá — Aemrá В nuépat Xemrá —Xemrá В 


© >» Оо Yo Yo ыо 


PapBavriv B 
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Tip 
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АРРЕКРІХ 7 
Rome, Bibl. Angelica MS gr. 29 fol. 23. See above at п. 196. 


Пері yeve0 Mov -ué8060c 1»6uc7) тару Варџаскотӣтт. 

"Ore yevvnð ñ тіс kai Tóxn ò “Н№ос̧ Ev тб» copookónc ў Єр TH біо bU cogar, 
тебЕєтаї é£ovaoíac ueyáAas - єї б ёр.то В" тбпа2, EoTa TV àva'ykaícov émib єїіс - єї б 6 
Єр TH ү, шоєїтаї пара тор adedpav abroU. ei 66 Єр то) 8°, шікрої битос 
TEAEUTHGOVOW oi yovels айтої - єї бё &v TH є», йтекрос yevńoerar: єї б б Єр тӧ с", 
byivew orar- ei ёё Єр TH (7, avtevxOrioerat yuva and £évnc - єї ёё & TO ту, 
TeheuTHoel uera£b то ovyyevæv айтоб - єї ё ёр тор 0", ётктђоєта: TAODTOV ATO 
Xwpas шкрас · (єї ёё ёр TH v,---)- el 66 ёр TH wa, ndot філоїс, ovvepyovs Kai 
оуууєиєїс - єї 66 év то iB, Svotvyns ёота. 
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APPENDIX 8 


Rome, Bibl. Angelica MS gr. 29 (E) fol. 38rv, and Vatican Library MS Vat. gr. 1056 
(v2) fol. 97v. See above at n. 198. 


Пері тої yviwat rà тєрї trav ёёороаотоу, NÆS àmoreAeo0fjoovrai, катӣ тйс 
Тибікас ue0680vc. 


Aéyovaw ot "Iv6oi бт: епі тїс E€ovataoTikhs катархіїс (8€ тойс rprycovokpáropac 
той "НХідь kai тїс ZeXnvmsc, іё kai тойс оікоёєопбтас тїс mpoyevouévne собор 1j 
Tí пароє\тђроо - kai єйтєр eUpow тойс тоюйтоюс фуабурорброюс, Aéye фуавйи тр 
anéBaow, ei 6€ kakuvopuévouc edpots айтойс, каки aropaivov tiv ànóflaow - ei 66 
єйро THY Хє\№ти ayaduvouevnv kai copookoroboar, кай боти 7) катаруй-єї 66 
єйро ÈV TH сороокбто дотера Twa, ёкєїбс боті onuavrnp тїс ékovaias ёкєйтс-єё 
Sé ёотш Є» тор uecovpavýuaTı йоттр, ékeivoc onuaiver rà тєрї ттс é£ovoíac- ei 6€ 
єйро& àorépa ёр rà бйрорті, éketvoc onuaiver rà тоду ЄХ8розр. 

‘O бе бєртєрос TÓTOS onuaíver rà тєрї тоб TAOUTOU айтой, 0 ёё трітос onuaivet rà 
тєрї тор аб єхфоз» abro0,0 66 б rà тєрї тїс фашћіас айтої, 0 66 є та тєрї тор 
тёкродр атой, 0 56 с" Onuaiver rà тєрї T&v obw адтої kai побутом, ò 56 б! 
TOMOS Onuaive TÀ тєрї rcov "yuvauc cov кай dovAib cov йс Exe eic койттр, Ò ÔÈ т тбтос 
onuaiver Tov дйратом айтої, Єр Toiw трбпао yevńoerat, ò 66 0" топос отиайе THY 
т{отш адтої, kai jv exer e0Aáfleav, kai óncoc агадтріфеї тєрї THY бікалоайити, ёті 
бе kai тас àmoómuíac айтой, dpa ye єбтюхєїс Eoovrar T) боотоҳєїс, ò SE (тбпос 
onuawer rà тєрї тїс бдітс афтої kai тоб ayabod ктроуратос 7) той évavríov, kai 
onoia ёоті» ў 6iá0 eot, тоу ÜmmkÓcov, ò 6€ wa’ тбтос ONuaiver тй тор Pidwv abrob, 
6nws бийкештаг прос àuróv, 0 è ф' опцайе rà тору éx0pcov арто Kai тер 
BouAXevouévcov апботаош поєй KAT’ айтой. 

Ei 6€ сороокотєї aornp є» Th катархі) kai éarw йүадотоюс kai bnapxet Єр TH 
iw olkco Tj то йфсораті T) TH Tptycovco d) TH Ороо, Aéye ayabnv eivai тўр 
катаруйу. дустіовтіті 66 тойот ev TH кащосо тїї катаруйс tov Ма éwov kai 
иєдоюраройрта, yn поіпоор ÔÈ аутор àrokekMkóra, поітооу 6€ тд» оікоё єопбттр THS 
єлтїрє émíkevrpov kai ші) тбут àvanoó сор - єї yàp rà тоадта бут каторвсзоги, 
ueyáNn ботал т) ёЁоуойа кай emipovos: mavroiw 6€ трбтоо отпойб evaov ‘iva oi ayalo 
Фош énixevtpo.- катй похо yap Єуєруєї тд éníkevrpov тои üyaBomowov ёр тї 
катархії - um €oTw бё ò kÜpwc тоб copookómov àvamoüigcov ї) év то ibiw 
Tameucopart · єї үйр rotovrorpómcox ботал, опосттаєтаї Ò ёёоооаотїс avayKas Ev TH 
екоцоіа айтой. 


1-2 tit. om. V2 |l 3 ante Aéyovatw add. тєрї Tic é£ovataarikfjc karapxfic V2 | $n — KaTapxns 
om. V2 || 6 Kexakwuévous V2 | єйрогс abroóc om. V2 | anogaivou rrjv àrófaow от. V2 | TKaAAn 
V2 48 onudvrwp V2 || 10 Sbvovrt] wpookórw E || 11 B’E|7E| onuatvec om. V2 || 12 adrod om. 
V2 | 12 — 21 6 — кат adrod] Kai кабєвйс óuoíw« тоїс anuawouévois тоб Өєнат(оу тбпо V2 || 
22 єє del efra i6é, kai ei V2 | kai ёот om. V2 || 23 72,3 om. E 424 тб» Sia om. V2 25 uù — 
avrov] kai uù V2 | moínaov 5€ Tov] róv 52 V2 || 26 TÓxn om. V2 | агатоб борта V2 | rà — катор 
Scat] каторӯ сє табта оўтос V2 | 27 - 29 mavroiw — катархӯ] аєї бё отєйбє iva. eioiv oi 
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дуавотоі émíkevrpot cos Єхортєс emi Tots kévrpow évépyeuav èv таїс катархаїс V2 || 29 6 8 
крос той copoakómov, ићёсто v2 129 — 30 év — тапешоџат‹) тєтєшобиємос V2 || 30 ef - Хата 
om. V2 | post йтоотоетаа add. yap róre V2 


APPENDIX 9 
Rome, Bibl. Angelica MS gr. 29 fol. 23. See above at n. 199. 


Пері той урдис йуабду À фабЛор» катӣ тд» корор Kad’ Ov й Epwrnots г ёк тои 
Tvd kK cv ànoreAeouároov. 


Ei Воб\єг үрөр ті máÜoc ayabdv À фабдор би те» Єтєї oov, OTÑOOV Tov 
copookómov Kai iè тбу кдр айтой, Èv тошо тбпо EoTW * kai ei иер éarw ÈV тф 
сороскодтор, і5Є motos айтби €popa дсттір * kai єйтєр є0рогс̧ rov é$opcovra abróv, {бё 
покою TÓTOU Kuptever ёк TOV iB {обіои ` кай єїтєр éoTw 0 аотђр ékeivoc йүаботофс 
kai корієйє: тоб B' rómov, yevrjoera, ато képóoc TH В ити ei 66 èv то у TOTO 
éor(v, софедпвтіоєтам Tapa аб єхфої тео ү 'unví * kai obrwot єт ræv Nourcov. i66 бё 
kai TOV сороокбтоь, Kai éav ёфорӣ тобто» ӯ ZeMijvn й 0 крис abre, үфодокє bre 
áya00v ті атофоєта TG épwravre тєрї тӯи той ётоос арути г єї ёё б корі той 


‹роокбтоу popă TOV copookómov, Kat тобто» épopå 7) ZeXivn, ovubrioerar фуадбр 
TQ EPWTÕVTL тєрї TO uéoov той тос "єї 66 ойтє п Хємуут ойтє б KUpLOS тоб 
copooKómov pop Tov copookómov, ойтє фуавбу ойтє фаб\оу ovuBhoeTa Tp 
ÉpcoTOOVTL ката TO Eros éketvo. 


APPENDIX 10 
Vatican Library MS Vat. gr. 1056 fol. 208. 


Aéyovot 66 kai oi Ivo бт. pera rijv atvodov 'HAtov каї XeMrjvns ai 8 Фраї eit 
тоб 'HA(ov, аїтшєс каб coc eiow €vavríat * and *yobv тоу тооойтодь if сорду аі прота 
8 раї eiot пару Єрартіси, ai 6€ бєйтєра & Орал Kouddrepar, ai 8è Erepar $ &pat 
коуфбтєрай * єїта ai per’ abràc érepat if Фраї ciot тйс `Афроёіттс kai bnapxovow 
àyaðaí • аі Єтєраї тоб `Ериой kai ciot шЄоаї yovv kað’ nv àv ёхт фіфог 0 
"Ериїс гаї érepat тїс XeMvnc kai eiow ауада * аі ётєра той Kpóvov kaí eiow 
evavTiat * onuatvovar yap Вработійта at érepat той Дідс Kat eiow ayadai èm паотс 
катарҳӣс̧ г ai ётєро тоб "Арєсос Kai eiow évavríau MANY évavr«ore paí eiow ai той 
“Нэр. 
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APPENDIX 11 
Vatican Library MS Vat. gr. 1056 (V) fol. 32. 
Tob 770 ёкєіроо 


Пері 8È тїс тоу ànAavcov dorépwv kurjaec kai тїс TOUTWY цєрүкїс Єтохі)с WS 
Éowev ойк éméormoe mpoooxi) фкрібі) ò èm оофй пєрібовос IIroXeuaioc бій тб 
TOÜTcOV Óvak(vrrov ацє\сәс прос тобто біатєбєїс Kal uù mpoorjkovoar ёп: ELEGLEVOS 
5 émuéAMeuap - тогүйрто: kai Kar’ épmavroUc ékarüv ékaorov Ttoúvraw ёфт puoipav 
gwak биЄрхєобаг 'Тиєїс бё moAdois Évruxóvrec тєрї TovTOU ovyypáuuaow 
Аѓуоттіакоїс võ .Aemrü бєйтєра Kar’ ёлартдр ёрҳєобаш тотор ёкаотор 
біавевахиєр. тірес бе тобто KAWAKTHpas eico0aot toiv ёр Tois үєџєӨ\ћоқ kac 
Twec єйтиєріас kai eUruXíac. об и> алла Kal те Teduovot тєрї тотоу 
10 кошолоупойџєџо: kai тобто (ovu$covobüvrec тоїс Аїуцттіоіс) єйрбртєс &АтӨёс тб 
Tpüyua профаро»с émeyvooauev • бооис 66 kai meis TH ovvexr теа kai то 
PAKP хрбисо каћопоюйс ёфєброџєу kai какотоюїс and TapaTnpyGEws aK pifobG, 
Kai тобто» Tas émoxas каї Tac фӧоєс̧ kai rà mAdTH kai rà geyéüm 
катаурафбиєва * é&aupércoc 6€ àvaupérac каї каћопоюйс ёфєрроџєр тойс ёА@х‹отор 
15  mAároc ёҳортас kai uéxpt тоу i цоор пєрілацбамдиєрог * éxovot 6€ oi rowbrot 
ойтоос. 

Kai èren є» тідб є ті) BiBAw eioi катауєурациємог oi rowbrot àmAaveic йто тїс 
BBov тоб 'Amouácap üveu тишор» odvyooT@v, ката тобто пєриттди иір ёбоёє 
катаурафасвам Tobrouc kai єртабва, тоїс 66 ці) óvrac  катауєурациброцс 

20 катаүрафбџєба оїтшєс Kat eiow. 


б kowóc Їптої kai Avópouébac ТВ Во. ксо  меуєбос В крйо d 9 


ò Хацтрбс THs П\єиӣ5 oc з p 60.5 А крйос д 
VEPEAOELE NS 
Ò труодиєрос той сонор тоб Пе Avo. (А шеуєбос В крӣоқ d $ 
25 0 рісорос 
0 ёті тс кєфаћӣс̧ тоб émouévou p À Во. y ve. шеуєбос В крйос д 
At6 дроу 
6 адуйр тоб “TS pov Que Avo. кА шбуєвос В крӣоқ hkai 9 
ò ер TH рахт тоб Aéovroc Яке А fo. uéye80c В крӣос̧ 9 
30 Bre 
6 éni тїс бофіос той Aéovroc Q6 и Bo. койо R? 
Үн 
6 êv ті) ойой тоб Aéovroc 100 џ Во. 00 uéye00c a kpão hed 
Ò en крає rf voríov dpiarepüc 
35 mrépvyoc тўс IHap0 évov TQ (5 к Bo. крйдо 8 


8 біавевалодог V ll 9 Batlimüs = Ptolemaeus. ll21kvvac V 1125 ópíovoc V. 
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APPENDIX 12 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS gr. 2506 (B) fols. 158v-159v. 


Пері rcov. é-ykuuovovocov *yovaucov, бий, ті ol йрт: uév тоу итусд т?с TobTcov 
éykuuovtac єісі kuuakrnpuol kai ётікёрбурон, ol SE MEpLTTOL UAAACY eiow фуавої kai 
áK(vGvvot * Avos Ikr. 


Өєбттїс Mwiofis pera ræv dXMov THY тєрї koouoyevéoece kai rabrá 
фпош *kai émoíqoev ò Beds тойс àorépac eic onuaciay kai elc Katpois kai elc 
Ємаутойс - біїлор ёк тобтоо coq оўбё ù тоу üvÜpcomcov убуєсіс T) érépov оїорб'дтшос 
тоу yevéoet kai ф00рӣ bnokeuévcw àuéroxóc éorw Ths rcov dorépox опрасіає * kai 
Єтєї ò “Hos, Kav ri» uéomv énéxet боти kai обхі THY проттр Kai àvcorárqv, 
TE@TOS ёот‹ Tv üXXcov Kal Әопєр тіс архтуудс kai ètovoraorýs, kai olov ffacuXeUc 
TOV d\Awv mávrcw mporáooerat, кавбті Tapa той паробфоо ётєбҳӨп 6muovp'yob eic 
TO ÔC айтой тд фос парауєодоі kai тд okóroc Ówokeo0at kai rà kekpuuuéva 
gavepotobar. robrov yap eic TOV àvaroNw v дріборта PO GvovTos, й пиєра andpyerat, 
TÒ фос ёфат\ойтал, kai парта rà agar $avepà уфортаї. Ta purá re THS уйс 60 
афтої фбортаї каї ёк той ёфаройс̧ eic то фарерби ёрҳоџтои, kai rà TOV navrobanc!v 
бё {соу убит прос йс obroc поєїгол тротйс Kal ovANaguflávovat kai r(krovow, kai 
KkaBoNu c TH óc N хрорікт) éri тобто Єтікратєї катіотаос. 

"ANG kai ómep т тїс упраїкіос urjrpa йтобёхєта kai oVAAAUBAYEL опЄриа ёк той 
абтїлої Kal афаройс eis rò SHdov návrwç kai nôn $avepóv Épxerat. бій тобто 
Tpoonkóvrcoc б "НМос kuptebet тої mpcorov UNvos THs GVAAHWEws, KATA KUKALKTY 
бё mepíobov, ka0co« праўратіксс̧ фтобєїбвтоєтаї, 0 TH abrob {орт Top wv 
"Артс той Gevrépov, kai катӣ THY айту dkoXovO(ar 0 Zevs тоб трітою *róre yàp kai TO 
EuBpvov ocouarobo0a. Kai àvafcobo0a. йруєтаї Kai àvenaíoÜnrov погєїтаї тўр 
kow *kai ei uév eic тор Emyeptouov той Дідс й Knows үётта то: Els THY 
mowtnv бекаба, Swoyovetrar TÒ Boépos kai émraumviaiov тіктєтаї, el 66 eis TOV 
епцієрюиди тоб Kpóvov trot eis тй 6evrépav 6ekáóa, ókraumviaiov тіктєтси каї ov 
Swoyoveirat тб Врєфос AAA’ оббе ù urjrmp Eni TO mAeiorov асобєтаї, ei 8è eic TOV 
єпцієріюшдю тїс Ledrjvns "тої eic тїр трітпи бекйба ù kívqow yévmrau, 
ареитоб (oro); TÒ Врєфос тіктетаї eic TOV рєўошоцёрор KaLpov ўтог eis TOV 0 'uñva `ò 
Kpovos таш тої 8 ' итубс, kai й УєМміит тоб є, єр й шпрократоріа фарєрӣ kai 
катібтлос т тоб Bjpédouc yerat KNOL * kai ei ÈV eic TOV епшеріоиди adTHS Ths 
ZeMávme ù kio зубуптаї tro eic THY приттр бєкӣба, twoyovnProerar Kai 
aprabas rò Воєфос rex0vjoera,, ei ёё eic TOV епцієрісцдр той `Ерицой Trou eic rv 
óevrépav бєкаба kai rÜxm тбтє kekakcouévoc б Epuñs, ovk aveuTodiorws kai 
máonc BAdBns ҳорқ т ёктєёқ yévnrau, ei 66 (eic) тй трітпи 5ekába йтої єі rov 
emuepupv THs Афробітте, фолахвтаєтах тд Bpépos kai тєхвтідетаї ükwBüvcoc èv 
TO калро айтой * єїв' обтоҳс пли ò `Еритс корде: тоб с" шпидс, ў Афробітт той 
{, бю та єптайтриаїа ёё йтагтос fwoyovoivra kai тє\єсофоройфш, біти kai 
йртойта тд Врёфос бій той (^ шпрбс катӣ THY тор Ẹ сос бєбўћота mAavcouévcov 
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mepioSov - uerü тобто TaAW karà THY émrágcovov rá£w ò Kpóvoc Kuprever той п’ 
unvos, kai д Zebs тоб 0 '* róre yàp кай д uéoo« тїс ёктєёєос̧ бтулобта kai аүабт Ù 
yéveos yiverat * óre 6ё ovub каї тоб Sexdrov итис тї €ykvuovoboav ёфіфаодаи, 
атлар бій THY абтАіа» — Aéyco Tfjg кшоєос̧ тоб є" umvóc — кай TOV HÉYLOTOV 
фбаюєї xpóvov * dAAwS od moAvxpóviov 'үйєта TO тіктбиємом ei и ката TOV кар 
тїс ёктЄЕєос̧ аүадопоюї дро: tov ' Арти kal tov "Нор {бой тб $mroüuevov 
ún kai єсафпиіовті nap’ роу Téws ёк тйс тоу т\ароиеро onuacias, kab Ùv 
55 ак є yviow б rcv andvruv Snuwupyos Kal Oeds, kai 7) airia каварсос єбтлобті 
6v р oi йртю: ийрєс̧ тор éykuuovovocw 'yuvauQov elo KAWAaKTNPLKOL kai 
em (v6vvot. 

‘YrodetxO7joera ёё TÒ rotobrov Kedadauv kai ёё érépou rpómov єй\їттод< WS йр 
ёк 600 évréxvcov xprjaecov єйбтом kai катафарес ró[v] (птойиєрор убртутаї. 

Aci ушоокєш бті 6 протос тбпос тїс ovpavias bia оєос, 0c kai сороокбтос 
kaAetrat, {ойс kai mveuuaruk t€ уоріїс éort SnAwriKds. obróc éorw 0 omuaívcov rà 
тоб mpcorou pnvos drt, кабйтєр ёк тойтою той TÓNOV N тоду кєкрициёрси 
gavépwos yiverat, ойто kai тд той dvb pds опёрџа ёк той йфаробс mávrm kai й61у\оу 
єїс тд $avepüv kai 6fjNov Єруєтаї Kai осонатойоба Kai йРакожбовам andpxerat. 
кадє&ћс̧ оби 6 В'тбтос той В'штидбс * kavémei obroc йр'үд< тбтос ёотї kai йтботрофос 
TQ сроскбті TH TÄS {сос SnhwrKa@ кай ` Абоо підт калеїтаї, eikórcoc ёотір Ò 
тоюбтос ит» Єпикірбурос * Ò у" тбпос̧ той у" umvóc * kai бідті é&áycovóc EoTL прое TOV 
сороокбтор, à'ya óc éorw, ört бё каї rómoc bnápxet тїс Lerńvns (xatper yap ёр 
avrg), бій. тобто kai Kar’ abrov Tov ийа кто дрепаїовттос yiverar ` єї цер үйр, 
ws проєірттаї, катӣ тї Tpwrnv бєкаба trot eic TOV ÈTIEPLOLÒV тїс Lednvns т 
Know; yévnrat, énraunviatov тд Врєфос rex0rjoerat kai $cooyovnÓTjaerat, ei 66 eic 
TOV ётшєриоиду тоб Kpdvou їйтої eic тїр B бєкаба, dOdver eic TOV т ира kai 
Kw6óuveboet, єї 66 eic TOV ётщшєрїсцөў тої Aux etre eic THY у" бєкаба, QuAaxO0moerat 
каї eic róv 0^ ира тєхдйоєтаї * ó 6 тбпос máAw тоб 6" umvóc * kai STL ёотір 
отбүео» кёртро> kai афамйс тбтос Kal rerpáycovoc трф$ TÒV copookómov, 
Єпікірбумбс ёотш "б € тбтос тоб є" с" каї діт: TPiywvds EoTL тоб cpookómov Kai 
тбтос TÄS `Афробіттс̧, йуаббс ёотш д тоюбтос̧ uv * év ато yap kai Td брёфос ти 
фарєрӣр тоєїтаа Kivnow * kai ei цер eic THV kuffépvnow тїс 'Aópobírns rot eis тїр 
mpwTny бєкйба й кйтос yévntat, $oovyovn8ünoerau. то Врёфос̧ Kat кайос 
техбйоєта, єр т) каро avrod, ei 5€ eic THY В" дєкӣба trot eis THV ковбериташ той 
"Epuob kai тут тбтє kekakcouévoc ò `Ери?с̧, où maons BAáfme хоор 7) yévvnos 
уєрйоєта, єї è eic тўр kuféppvqow тїс ZeMüvme trou eic THY roírqv 6ekába, 
йрєџтобіотодс TÒ Воєфос тєхбтоєтаї Ev TH KUP айтої *0 с" Maw тбтос той с" 
umvóc *kai émei ò тоойто$ йофубєтбс Єоті прос TOV copookómov каї TO {собир 
йлботрофом прос TÒ сороокотой» {соё юр, боті бё Kai тбтос тої “Apews, калєїтаї бё 
кай Ths боор тбтос, ёрартіос ÈE йтартос Kai KAWAKTNPLKOS  тоюйтос UNV ёот каї 
парй TOV бокшотёрори uáMora iarpcov офактт< брошаїєтаї -ò § rómoc тоб $7 
umvóc * kai Sire and той ùnoyeiov kai афароїс eic тб Urépyewov Kai pavepov Epxerat, 
kaAeira, ÔÈ Ò rowbroc TOTOS GVOWPOOKOTOS kai бра, прос TOV WPOOKOTOV Kai брата 
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(rpryuviferar пара тої трітоо rómov, Kai парй тоб e kai 0' ékaywviterar rcov 
ONUQVTLK р TOV ükwóbvo uqpcov), катӣ тобто Kai ò { ити áàya8óc éorw, kai та 
кат" abrüv тіктдиєма ÀKWÕÚVWG kai тіктортаї kai Swoyovobvrat * Ò т тбтос тої N° 
шпидс "каї émei Ò rómoc obroc àaóvóeróc ёоті трос TOV copookómov kai баратікос 
тбто$ ёоті kai Óvouáfera,, бій тобто Kai Ò тоюбтос ші kMpgakrQpukÓc kai 
етікірбурос каї б 0" rómoc той 0" шпибс г kai Єтєї Ò тоїойтос тбто$ тріусорос той 
сороокбтоуо ёот@, Umdpyet è kai тоб ‘Hdiov тбтос, бій тобто èv афто тео umi 
Kaboras T) Єктєбіс yiverat, кай ёк тої афароїс тд Врєфос eic TO фарєрду ёрҳєтои. 


19 поооєкбитос В | 37 e£a" 


B || 50 xoócecv В || 57 єікбтос В || 72 ye»? В 1 77 é£ánab B. 


Box 1900 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912, U.S.A. 
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A NEW LOOK AT MELENCOLIA І 


ponrecently reading William Heckscher's 
LE study of Camerarius's descrip- 
tion of Dürer's Melencolia 1^ Y was led to 
consider some interpretations of this enig- 
matic print (Pl. 35c) which I believe have not 
been noticed hitherto. I present them in this 
note for others more expert than I both in 
iconography and in Dürer's art to appreciate 
or to deprecate. Certainly I do not pretend 
to have any evidence that these meanings 
were intended by the artist. 

The basis of the new interpretations is a 
consideration of the composition as a whole, 
whereas previously scholars have tended to 
concentrate on individual elements.? "Three 
linked states of being are represented in the 
print (Pl. 35c) : the celestial occupies the upper 
third, including both the celestial body to the 
viewer's left and the upper parts of the 
ladder and tower to his right; the terrestrial 
is depicted in the centre left; and an inter- 
mediate state appears in the centre right and 
lower third. The two main figures in the 
print—the block of stone and Melancholy 
herself—are located in the intermediate state. 

I begin to justify this analysis by the 
observation that the celestial body in the 
upper left quadrant of the print must be a 
star or a planet rather than the comet that 
it is usually interpreted to be. This is 
indicated by the rays extending from it in 
all directions to the limits óf the visual 
field. "These are not, however, rays of light; 
for the presence of the rainbow, eccentric to 
the celestial body, shows that the Sun has 
not yet set but is in the west—in the direction 
from which the viewer beholds the scene— 
while the celestial body itself is rising in the 
East. The rays are rather those by which, 
according to astral magic, the planets effect 


1 W, S. Heckscher, ‘Melancholia (1541). An Essay 
in the Rhetoric of Description by Joachim erarius', 
Joachim Camerarius ( 1500-1574), ed. F. Baron, Munich 
1978, pp. 31-120. 


з E.g., К. Klibansky, E. Panofsky, Е. Saxl, Saturn and 
Melancholy, London 1964. e 


з The Sunis 180° from the centre ofthe circle of which 
the rainbow is an arc; that centre is below the horizon. 
4А doctrine first enunciated by al-Kindi (see 
M.-Th. d'Alverny and F. Hudry, 'Al-Kindi De 
radiis', Archives d'histoire doctrinale, xli, 1974, рр. 139- 
260); and developed by the author of the бш al- 
hakim (e.g., і 3, 1; ії 7, 1-8; and iii 5, 5 in my forth- 
coming edition of the Latin Picatrix). It has often been 
that Dürer received any knowledge that he 

might have had of Picatrician magic through a 
manuscript of the early version of Agrippa's De occulta 
philosophia as found in the Würzburg manuscript (a 


a depiction of Melancholy, the celestial body 
emitting magical rays can only be Saturn. 
In the same plane with Saturn are two 
other celestial symbols.* То the right is the 
magic square of Jupiter, whose influence 
must be combined with Saturn's to produce 
the melancholic philosopher;* and in the 
centre hang the scales of Libra, the exaltation 
of Saturn. The upper third of the picture, 
then, represents the celestial configuration 
under which Saturn is most effective in 
producing philosophers: Saturn is rising in 
its exaltation in association with Jupiter. 
Above the frame of the print extends the 
supercelestial world, which is, quite literally, 
imperceptible to us. Into this lead the ladder 
and the tower. The latter is, as Heckscher 
shows, a House of Wisdom; more specifically, 
it symbolizes the intellectual mode of ascent 
to the supercelestial, as the ladder refers to 
ascent by faith." The intellectual character 
of the tower is indicated by the four objects 
hung on its exterior wall, which represent 
the external or practical aspects of the 
quadrivium. The scales represent the Arith- 
metic of weighing and measuring; the hour- 
glass the Astronomy of time-keeping; the bell 
the Music of rhythmic sound; and the magic 
square the Geometry of the lines, squares and 


facsimile is published in К. А. Nowotny, Henricus 
Cornelius Agrippa ab Nettesheym De occulta philosophia, 
Graz 1967, pp. 519-86). However, it is possible that 
Dürer may ус seen a сору of the Picatrix in Italy, 
perhaps on his second journey. An indication of this 
may be the fact that he includes two Saturnine animals 
in Melencolia 1, а bat and a dog; only the former is 
mentioned in the Würzburg manuscript (fols. 17*—18r 
on p. 527 Nowotny), but the bat is Saturnine in 
Picatrix iii 8, 2, the dog in iv 1, 3 

For another representation of the rays of planetary 
influence, see ill. 37 in Klibansky, Panolky, Saxl 
(n. 2 above). 

5 It may be objected that, because we do пої nor- 
mally find Jupiter represented by his magic square or 
Libra by its scales in engravings, therefore we ought not 
to find them so represented in Melencolia I. 1 would 
rephrase this objection thus: because we do not nor- 
mally find Jupiter and Libra so represented, therefore 
we did not recognize them until some learned scholars 
pointed out to us their presence. If Dürer had expres- 
sed himself in conventional terms, the Melencolia I 
would not have puzzled its beholders. The fact that 
the engraving is an enigma should alert us to the fact 
that Dürer meant us to use the intellectual capacity 
symbolized by Melancholia herself in attempting to 
understand the meaning of her image. Our awareness 
of this intention should not convince us of the correct- 
ness of any particular interpretation, but should deter 
us from relying to any great extent on the conventions 
followed by artists contemporary with Dürer to help 
us in understanding his unique creation. 

*See, e.g., Ficino cited іп Klibansky, Panofsky, 
Saxl (n. 2 above), pp. 271-3. 

7 Heckscher, pp. 54-59. 
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triangles that constitute that particularobject.* 

The seascape with its fringe of inhabited 
land clearly represents our sublunar world; 
the four elements are also indicated, fire and 
air above earth and water. The scene in the 
foreground, then, bounded by the block of 
stone on the left and by Melancholy herself 
on the right, lies between this world and the 
heavens. It represents those hypostases 
placed by some Neoplatonists and astral 
magicians between the spiritual and the 
material worlds, wherein, under celestial 
influence, the elements? and the human 
spiritus!? are formed. In fact, Dürer shows 
under Saturn what appears to be an inchoate 
octahedron, the second of Plato's five perfect 
solids," though others have interpreted it, less 
persuasively, as a truncated cube.!? In one 
passage in the Timaeus (53c) the second of the 
elements is earth, which possesses the two 
qualities of Saturn, dryness and cold; in 
another passage (55d) the cube is assigned to 
earth. The artist shows under Jupiter Melan- 
choly herself, the intellectual temperament 
produced by Saturn in conjunction with 
Jupiter. And under Libra sits a winged putto, 
the melancholic and philosophic native to be. 
Scattered on the ground are the tools of the 
demiurge. 

One other observation deserves to be made. 
The ladder of faith leads up into the super- 
celestial from behind inchoate matter, while 
the tower of intellect rises up behind Melan- 
choly and the unborn philosopher. 

Excursus on Rays in Dürer's Woodcuts and 
Engravings 
his woodcuts and engravings Dürer 


в To construct this square, one begins with the 
following figure of four lines and four columns, each 
of which contains four segments. 


а) 16 15 14 134- 
pr5. 6 $ B | 
с) | 9 10 11 12— 
d) —4 3 2 1 
The central pairs of segments in lines (a) and (d) and 
in lines (b) and (c) are interchanged to produce the 
magic square, in which the numbers in each line, each 
column and each diagonal add up to 34 (2 X 17). 
Furthermore, each of the four squares at the corners of 
the figure contains numbers adding up to 34. The 
square of four segments in the centre also contains 
numbers adding up to 34: the outer square of numbers 
that is left after removing this central square can be 
divided into four triangles, of which each contains 
three segments. The sum of the numbers in each pair 
of opposite triangles is 51 (3 x 17). Concerning the 
role of the quadrivium in the education of the perfect 
philosopher, sce, e.g., Рісайтіх ii, 1, 3. 
9 E.g., Picatrix i 7. 
19 E.g., Picatrix iv 1, 1. 
и Timaeus 55a. 
1* See Klibansky, Panofsky, Saxl, pp. 400-02. 


rarely uses rays to indicate natural light as 
he seldom portrays the luminous bodies 
occurring in nature. The Sun may have 
short, fiery rays as in the Crucifixion in the 
early Great Passion; and a star may have 
short rays as in the Adoration of the Shepherds 
from the Small Passion (1509), or it may have 
no rays at all as in the Adoration of ihe Man 
(1511). But usually the rays in Dürer's early 
works emanate from divine beings and 
represent their visible effulgence; cf., among 
engravings, the Holy Family шій a Butterfly 
(1495/6), the Virgin on the Crescent (1498?), the 
Virgin and Child with St. Anne (с. 1500), Justice 
(с. 1501), the Virgin with a Starry Crown (1508), 
and Christ on the Mount of Olives (1508). 

This use of limited rays continued to the 
end of Dürer's career. But, beginning with 
the Small Passion in 1509, Dürer also some- 
times showed the divine with unlimited rays. 
In the Small Passion itself one notes this in 
Christ Appears to His Mother, Christ at Emmaus, 
the Incredulity of St. Thomas, Christ Appears to 
Mary Magdalene, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Last Judgment. In one woodcut of 
this series, the Annunciation, rays link God the 
Father to the Holy Spirit. Other woodcuts 
and engravings in which the divine have 
unlimited rays include the new title-page to 
the Apocalypse (1511), the title-page to the 
Life of the Virgin (1511), the Holy Trinity 
(1511), the Resurrection of Christ cima the 
Virgin and the Carthusian Monks (1515), the 
Virgin Suckling the Child (1519), the Virgin 
with the Child in Swaddling Clothes (1520), and 
the Virgin Crowned by an Angel (1520). This 
distinction between the short, limited rays of 
visible effulgence and the unlimited rays of 
the divine in certain contexts suggests that 
the latter represent not light rays, but rays of 
divine energy. 

In many of the depictions of the unlimited 
divine rays those rays are ‘brighter’ in three 
directions 90° apart; this is reminiscent of the 
depictions of the limited visible effulgence. 
In Melencolia I the rays emanating from the 
celestial body are unlimited; and they are 
clearly ‘brighter’ in two directions 90° apart, 
just barely ‘brighter’ in the third. Within 
the context of Dürer's symbolic use of rays, 
then, the celestial body in Melencolia I does 
not cast light rays, but rays of divine energy. 
The interpretation I have given above would 
indicate that they are, in fact, creative rays 
emanating from the Divine through the 
planet Saturn. 

Davin PINGREE 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
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ANILLUSTRATED GREEK 
ASTRONOMICAL MANUSCRIPT 


COMMENTARY OF THEON OF 
ALEXANDRIA ON THE HANDY TABLES AND 
SCHOLIA AND OTHER WRITINGS OF 
PTOLEMY CONCERNING THEM 


аи Н. 57. зир. (= 437)! із опе ої 
Ше few Greek astronomical manuscripts to 
contain miniatures. The manuscript consists of 
180 parchment folios, each measuring 24 cm X 
16.4 cm. The miniatures, all executed by the 
same artist, are found on the folios now num- 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CCAG: Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, 12 vols., 
Brussels 1898-1954. 

Halma: l'abbé Halma, Commentaire de Théon d'Alexandrie 
(уор 1) and Tables manuelles astronomiques (vols nn), Paris 
1822-25. 

Tihon: A. Tihon, Le ‘Petit commentaire’ de Théon d'Alexandrie 
aux Tables Faciles de Ptolémée (Studi e testi, ссихххп), Vati- 
can City 1978. 

Tihon List: ‘Liste des textes anonymes cités,’ Tihon, 


„РР. 399 969. : 

Tihon Scholia: A. Tihon, ‘Les scolies des Tables Faciles de 
Ptolémée,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome, 
хып, 1973, рр. 49-110. 

1 Described most recently in Tihon, рр. 88-90, in whose 
edition of Theon it is denoted B. See also A. Martini and 
D. Bassi, CCAG ш, 17 (describing fols 147"-175) and Cata- 
logus codicum graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, Milan 1906, 
PP. 527-30; cf. P. Revelli, Z codici ambrosiani di contenuto 
g grafico, Milan 1929, p. 87, no. 208; M. L. Gengaro, 

. Leoni, G. Villa, Codici decorati e miniati dell’Ambrosiana: 
Ebraici e graeci, Milan 1958, р. 234; and В. Cipriani, Codici 
miniati dell’Ambrosiana, Milan 1968, р. бо. 


Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, Volume 45, 1982 


bered 1, 97, 106, 113", 116", 121, 121", and 125”. 
However, the folios of the manuscript were not 
originally bound in their present order. This 
fact is indicated by the quire numbers, which 
are entered in the upper right margin of the 
recto of the first leaf in each quire and in the 
centre of the lower margin of the last leaf; each 
quire (except 19) consists of eight folios. The 
quires with the present foliation are: 1—14 = fols 
I-112; 15 = fols 172-179; and 16-21 = fols 
113—162 (quire 19, fols 137—146, consists of ten 
folios). Fol. 163 seems to be an extra leaf — 
probably the original guard leaf; and the final 
quire, fols 164—171, though written by the orig- 
inal scribe of the rest of the manuscript, is not 
numbered and seems to be a later addition. Fol. 
180 is a guard leaf taken from another manu- 
script. 

At the bottom of fol. 180 are two chronologi- 
cal notes in a hand different both from that of 
the original scribe of fol. 180 and from those of 
the scribes of fols 1—179; these notes are ‘хато tò 
Sat ётос̧ лаой "ЕЮтам ал?” 'AXeEávógov &охїс 
‚сү eboétny’; and "матй ёё tò suc ётос лар’ 
"Ето àx''AAcEóvÓoov &охйс wed éotiv’. 
The dates of these notes, A.D. 1431/1432 and 
1437/1438, probably indicate that the manu- 
script was bound in its present order with the 
guard leaf fol. 180 before the 14305. 

The date at which the original scribe wrote is 
indicated by several notes in the manuscript. 
Three marginalia written on fol. 21" by that 
original scribe mention the date A.D. 1357/1358 
as though it were current. They are: ‘хот àgynv 
tod swEs Érovc eloiv Em бло doxis du Gutov 
"Poyuaixà axra’; “хат” доуйу tod абс Etous ёту 
сло AvoxAntiavod ооё”; and "хаті то coc ётос 
ëm and Atyototov лёрлтоо Etovg atxf’. 
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Furthermore, the хауфу faou.éov on fols 66-67 
originally ended with the two entries:? 
*Avégovixov тоў Полоколбуоо с — axxp 

Чабууоу тоб viov айто® ,ax56 


These rulers are Andronicus III (1328-41; 
crowned co-Emperor in 1325) and John V 
(1341-91). The dates in the last column, given 
in Era Philippi, correspond to 1299 and 1341; 
the first is obviously an error. The regnal years 
in the second column belong to the preceding 
ruler. John VI, who ruled from 1347 to 1354, is 
not mentioned, as John V was the sole occupant 
of the throne in 1358. 

A second scribe has added to the хауфу 
Baouéov the entries: 
Mavoun ó vids адтоб he | ax18 
*Iwdwov tod viod адтоб xB афка 


These rulers are Manuel II (1391-1425) and 
John VIII (1425-48). The second column con- 
tains the correct regnal years of these two 
Emperors. The years in column 3 are computed 
by adding these regnal years to the previous 
entries in column 3; since the last preceding 
entry, 1664 Era Philippi, is the first year of the 
reign of John V, it was obvious nonsense to add 
to it the regnal years of Manuel II. In any case, 
the second scribe wrote after 1448. 

A third hand has added below these the 
entries: 
Коуотаут(уоу тод @беАфо® офтоб 
кої 6 'Арпойс ó Movedt 


у and 


These rulers are Constantine XI (1449-53) апа 
the Ottoman Murad II (1421-44 and 1446—51). 
It seems likely that these entries were made in 
1451, shortly after Murad II’s death іп Febru- 
ary; Constantine XI’s third regnal year had 
begun in January. 

А fourth hand has added in the appropriate 
columns after Murad II:‘ty ,awat,’ and in the 
margin: 'ufjvec y &oc АФуобато»". The explana- 
tion of this cryptic note is found in the first of 
three notes that the same fourth scribe has 
written on fol. 163, which was probably the 
guard leaf of the manuscript in its original state. 
This note mentions the date 29 May 1466, the 
fourteenth indiction, and states that there are 
three months until the ‘whole’ of August — i.e. 


? Tihon, p. 89 n. 4, who may well be right, states that the 
egnal years from Leo VI (whois the first entry on fol. 67) to 
John V were written by the second scribe, who also added 
the names of Manuel II and John VIII, and that a fourth 
scribe wrote the name of Murad II; this is not apparent 
from the prints available to me. 


until 29 August = 1 Thoth. The author also 
identifies the Amir Murad with Muhammad II 
the Conqueror (1451—81); 1466 was thirteen 
years after the fall of Constantinople. 

The note is (I have retained the scribe's 

orthography but added capitalization and 
punctuation): 
Тфу and 'Aóüy ётФу хадс £v тос f(fliot тфу Iov- 
байшу yedpovrat Ewes лбутоу тфу Kovtóv xai Ewe "ТА 
tod (egécc Evar уобусі бтує` dSpoiws xai бу тоїс doteo- 
уошхоїс В‹8Мо‹с eveloxovtat ottws èv tais xe emel- 
бас. об үйр tois абтоїс бубрао хобута of “EhAnves 
фалео ої "Iovóatot, GAG бло МаВоуасарох Ews тоос 
1àv Васі вом, ё=с Адуобатою xai"Avva xai Kaiada 
xai ПЛбтох, and бё тўс отаоофоғос тоб Xerotot Ewe 
66€ імбіжлабумос 15, Adyovotou unvóc. àxó ёё А тоб 
ієобшс Ews tod XQuotod Evar xoóvot аоуү, бло dé тїс 
otave@cews Éoc Моообтох той "Артой тоб ту nóv 
Әуфутос Eva xoóvor. dni Maíov кё fjuépac ,avEs urivec 
ў Éoc ёоо Афуобатом, (6 іубіжтибумос eloiv Em 5506. 
Xoutoi Ews 5 xc. 


The final sentence, which mentions the year 
A.D. 1491/1492, remains inexplicable as the 
phrase ‘two ó8e (убихтибуос̧ 15, Афуодотою 
unvóc' seems clearly to indicate that the scribe 
wrote in August 1466. 

We may conclude, then, that the original 
manuscript was copied in 1358, and that a 
series of owners for the next century added to it, 
rearranged it, and annotated it. It is likely that 
the manuscript was copied in Byzantium, and 
remained there while these changes and addi- 
tions were being made to it. There is no absolute 
proof for this supposition in the manuscript 
itself, but itis known that the texts in Ambrosia- 
nus H. 57. sup. were copied in part from 
Laurentianus 28, 7;? and that manuscript can 
be shown to be Constantinopolitan. I shall first 
present the evidence for the dating and localiza- 
tion of Laurentianus 28, 7, and then demons- 
trate the relation between the two manuscripts. 

Laurentianus 28, 7* is a manuscript of 179 
unnumbered paper folios, each measuring 29.1 
cm X 19.9 cm. Its date is indicated by a note on 
fol. 32" which refers to the current year A.D. 


1343/1344: 


3 For the Ambrosianus's dependence on the corrected 
state of the Laurentianus in Theon, and on another source, 
see Tihon, pp. 96-100; for its partial dependence on the 
Laurentianus in Ptolemy’s Introduction to the Handy Tables 
and Hypotheses see J. L. Heiberg, Claudii Ptolemaei Opera 
astronomica minora, Leipzig 1907, pp. X and сіххуп, and уш 
and CLXIX-CLXX. 

* Described most recently in Tihon, E 90-91. Sec also 
A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum mss. Bibliothecae Mediceae 
Laurentianae, Florence 1764-70, vol. п, p. 16, and A. Olivieri, 
CCAG, 1, 3 (description of fols 146-175). 
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"Олоҳ єбоіаиеіу dei ёх@оттүу tod pyvds fiuégav, zoia 


hutoa ms ввборабос батіу. 

AayuBávouev та бло tod to(tov Etous тўс а [убхт\ф- 
уос тїс 'HoaxAe(ov Baotue(ac uéxot тоб лоохецібуою, 
olov соуВ Etous йло xticews хбацоу petà хай офтоб 
тоб èvıotapévov, xai тобтоу AauBávouev то 6, xai 
лооотібєцеу а®тф, хай dparoodpev Ev. eita ЛацВбуореу 
тйу тоб unvóc Hpégav хата "АХеваудоєїс, xai лооот(- 
Bepev адтоїс xai тд tàv рубу бло 600 л\дос̧ — xai 
dunhacratopev xai xoootíOeuev xai adtd. xai бло тфу 
обто ovvaxOévtov йфо‹оо®неу éxtábac, xai tàs èva- 
noherpbetoas Eártovac тфу ntà xatéxouev "olov, el 
u£v ша даті, nowt’ єї ёё В, Sevtéga’el бе тоєїс й 5, тот 
й veváou xai лёрлти єї лбутє xai бЕЙсС. <t>a бло 
xtloews xdopov Ёт ехо тоб тотоу Etous тўс Ноах- 
Aeíov Baoeas соус. 


This is based on chapter 28 of Stephanus of 
Alexandria's (or the Emperor Heraclius's) 
commentary on the Handy Tables.5 

The place in which Laurentianus 28, 7 was 

robably copied is indicated by the long text on 
ols 178—179 on determining for a given locality 
the altitude of the Sun on each day of the year. 
The example used is ў Baoris tv xdhewv, 
whose latitude is given as 43;12°, which is the 
latitude of Byzantium in Ptolemy's Geography. 
That the manuscript probably remained in 
Byzantium is shown by a note, apparently in 
the corrector's hand, in the margin of fol. 23: 
‘olov óc èv Вубамтіф xoXAXanAao(ate tàs xatay- 
Зєідас ёлі tov ve. elta ёх тфу укуоцбушу @фа!(ов! 
тй [ta] тїс бо®тс офабоас ё®түхоот@, Ett ôè хой 
vv бійотадіу тФу poig@v. xai tà évaxoAsup- 
бута цесів аббіс ладі tov te xai yivovta dear 
ienusptva(". Thus it is most probable that the 
Ambrosianus was executed in Byzantium. 

The scribe who copied Ambrosianus Н. 57. 
sup. arranged his material by quires: 


I quires 1—5 = fols 1-40. Oéovoc 'AXeEav- 
бобшос tig tots Ilooxe(oovg xavóvag тїс 
<doteovoplas> ëńynois. Since this work 
ended оп fol. 40, the rest of that leaf and its verso 
contain scholia. 

п quires 6-8 = fols 41-64. KXavà(ov Птоде- 
palov Zapńvera xai бійтавіс тфу Teoxeiowv 
xavóvov тїс &otoovouíac, xai блос xonotéov 
адтоїс шебодос ёуарүђс on fols 45-54". Fols 
41-44” contain a continuation of the scholia on 
fols 40—40“, and fols 54"—58 contain another set 
of scholia on the Handy Tables. Then comes 


5 Halma ш, 101; H. Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 
id., Kleine Schriften, m, Leipzig-Berlin 1914, pp. 247-322, 
ер. i 1-12. 

ШІ 11, 5 in C. F. A. Nobbe, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, 
1, Leipzig 1898, p. 188. 


KAavó(ov IIxoAcuatov ‘Үлодёсєоу тбуу zÀAavo- 
uévov on fols 58"-65", thus continuing on to the 
first leaf of quire 9. 

ш quire 9 = fols 65-72. The xavàv Baou.éov 
on fols 66-67 and the хауфу éxvorjuov xóAeov on 
fols 68—72. Fol. 67" is blank, and fol. 72" con- 
tains only the skeleton оба table. 

IV quires 10-19 = fols 73-112, 172-179, and 
113-146. The Handy Tables. 

v quires 20-21 = fols 147-162. Тобууоо 
yooppatixod "AdeEavdeéws лері тўс &ovpoAGBov 
xońoews on fols 147-159". Мёдобос téga тоб 
&otooXáfov on fol. 1597-1162. Fol. 162", which 
was originally blank, was later partially covered 
with a Xenopds elc tov тїс IHTeXoxovvrjoov іодуду 
etoetic ву 'Póbo 

v1 quire <22> = fols 164-171. The хоуфу 
Васі бом on fols 164—164", the xavàv óxavàóv on 
fols 165-168, and the xóXeg ёліотџо: on fols 
1687-1717. 


The contents of at least groups 1, п, and 1v 
were largely copied from Laurentianus 28, 7, 
though with some additions and rearrange- 
ments. I list below the contents of Laurentianus 
28, 7 with the corresponding folios of Ambrosia- 
nus Н. 57. sup (= А) and references to Halma, 
to Tihon List, and to Tihon Scholia." 
fols 1729". Өёоуос̧`АЛеЕаубоёос eic тойс Meoxeigous 

ам йс йотооуошас Ебйупом й лаоббосіс. А 

ols 1-40. 
fols 29-30. Тоблос вБамадбуом neds tàs tàv йотёроу 

énvoxépers. Tihon List 96. А variant version is 

found on A fol 40", entitled 'Egunveía tot é&avaAó- 

you. Tihon List 22. This is close to Halma ш 59-60, 

which is ascribed to Isaac Argyrus. 
fol. 30. Чотбоу бту TH piav uoigav . . . A fol. 41. 
fol. 30”. Пері тоб éEavaAóyov тўс v9«v2 ӧрббутоу 

хохлоу хатаүсафїс. А fols 41-41". Tihon List 76. 
fols 30731. Olov ®лодєїүнатос xápw . . . А fols 4142. 
fol. 31. El ес edgioxery лбаас Exer істиєрімйс ...А 

fol. 42. Tihon List 21. 
fol. 31. "Ou xa" "EXAnvac бло хтісєос xóouov ... А 

fol. 44". Tihon List 75. 
fol 31". El Béderc evoloxew néoar фра! elow lonpeouvai 

. . A fols 42-42". Tihon List 20. 
fol. 31". Ei Rovde: e)o(oxew бло тфу Alyuxuoxóv 

unvÀv тос te “EAAnvixods xai 'Pouaixobc ufivac . . . 

A oa 42". Tihon List 16 (which includes the next 

item). 
fol. 31". "Отау єс єбоєім тоб хат Alyumtious ём\о- 

tapévov Etous Ti бохђу . . . А fol. 42". 


? Partial inventories of the Handy Tables preserved in these 
two manuscripts are given by Heiberg, op. cit. n. 3 above 
рр. схсуть-схсуш (Laurentianus, fols 50-106) and сс 
(Ambrosianus, fols 66—73° and 164—172). 
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fol. 31". Aei eidévar Sti éàv u£v af dortdpevar and 

Meennficias doii Ent ходе. . . Afol. 44". Tihon 
ist 9. 

fols 31—32. “Олос бій тоб xavóvoc tov &Eáouatoc 
Éouv eteioxery Éxáctov tónov tò yéycÜoc тїс 
peylomns fjuéoac. А fols 42"-43. 

fols 32—32°. Olov ёлі блобесушатос. . . A fol. 43". 

fol. 32". 'Iotéov бт, бтау tò лА@тос тїс zxóAenc éxeívnc 
.. . A fol. 43”. 

fol. 32". “Олос ebotoxew dei ёхботту tov unvóc fjuépav, 
лока fju£oa тўс éBóouáóoc &orív. 

fols 33-40. KAavóíov IIroAeuatov Xadriveua xai дійта- 
Etc ту IIooye(oov xavóvov тїс &ctoovouíac, xai 
блос Хопотёоу адтоїс péfodoc ёуарүћс̧. A fols 


45-54". 

fol. 40'«Tleoi xn>Qo08écews | й бфооёсеос̧ 
<tijs> (обтас. А fol. 54". Tihon Scholia п. 

fol. 40”. <Т>ой Собахо? Eni тоб С. A fol. 54". Tihon 
Scholia m. 

fols 40-41. <"E>ni òè vic doxiis тїс (. A fol. 55. 
Tihon Scholia ту. 

fol. 41. <’E>ni тйс Kagó(ac tot а. А fol 55". Tihon 
Scholia v. 2 

fol. 41°.<"E>ni 6& тфу Холу ð. A fol. 55". Tihon 
Scholia v1. 

fol. 41°-48. KAavó(ov Птолєра(оо ‘Үлббєоіс̧ vv 
zÀavoy£vov. А fols 58-65". 

fol. 48". Blank. After this probably came three quires 
containing the tables found on A fols 66-91; there 
is now no trace of them. 

fol. 49. Megi тоб 'HA(ov. А fol. 91“. Tihon List 68. 

fol. 49. Пері тїс Хє\цутс. А fols 91"—92. 

fols 49-49". Педі тїс Bécews той хёутоох tod вліхо- 
хом (. A fol. 92. 

fol. 49". Пері тс доғос̧ to) хёутооо (. A fols 92—92°. 

fol. 49" Пєої тїс дбаєшс тоб Ворєїом лёоатос (.А fol. 

2". 

fols 50-50". Kavàv єіходілєутаєттоідшу 'HA(ov xai 
ZeAfivnc? (to 1726 Era Philippi = A.D. 1403). A fols 
93-93". Halma п 66-68. 

fol. 51. Kava бллфу ётФу 'HA(ov xai УєМміупс. A fol. 
94. Halma п 70. 

fol. 51". Камфу pyvev Aiyvntiwv "НАіоу xai XeXijvnc. 
A fol. 94". Halma п 72. 

fol. 52. Кауфу fjusoàv Alyuntiwv "Ноо xai Xelijvnc. 
A fol. 95. Halma п 74. 

fol. 52". Кауфу фофу бло uconuBo(ac 'HA(ov xai 
Уедлутс. А fol. 95". Halma п 76. 

fol. 53. Кауфу tàv тїс фоас uooíov 'HA(ov xai 
Ledyjvys. A fol. 96. 

fol. 8 Kavóv тФу тїс lonueetviis рас рерфу. А fol. 
96". 

fol. 54. Kavàv @уонаАас Хбуєтои бібти . . . А fol. 96". 

fol. 54. Ot xorvoi ёодрої tõv браћу . . . A fol. 96" 

fol. 54. Td toitov аєд(біом meguéxer . . . A fol. 96". 


8 [n the following I give the titles of the tables іп the form 
in which they occur in A; there аге only very minor variants 
in the Laurentianus. For the structure and use of the tables 
see О. Neugebauer, А History of Ancient Mathematical Astro- 
nomy, Berlin-Heidelberg-New York 1975, pp. 969-1028. 


fols 54-56". Кауфу йуороћас̧ хо (. А fols 97-99v. 
Halma п 78-88. 

fol. 57. Кауфу ‘HAiov АоЁФокос xai Learns xÀAátovc. 
A fol. тоо. Halma I 144. 

fols. 57'—58. Кауфу ‘HAiov Ao—doews хаті, povoporgi- 
av. А fols 100—101. 

fols 58°—59. Kavàv XeAfjvns mAdtous хата povoporel- 
av. A fols 1017-1102. 

fol. 59". "ЕЕђүпоқс тфу 660 xavóvov тоб te “HAtov бло 
ienuso(ac xai tov &&áouatoc тоб zxóAov xai тўс ún- 
£Qoxijc тфу Фофу. A fol. 102". Halma ш 144—145. 

fol. 59". Kavav 'HA(ov йло ionpegias. A fol. 103. 
Halma п 92. 

fol. бо. Кауфу ёБарџатос лодом xai ФоФу ®лєрохйс. А 
fol. 103". Halma 1 132. 

fol. 60-61. Skeletons of tables. 

fol. 61". Кауфу ocknviaxóv. éxdsipewv. А fol. 104. 
Halma п до. 

fol. 62. Кауфу ў\ахоу ExXe(peov. А fol. 104". Halma 


п 90. 
fol. 62. Кауфу реүёдохс̧ Ghai (. A fol. 104". Halma п 


94. 
fol. 62". Поохаубмоу. А fol. 105. Halma 1 146. 
fol. 63. ‘Ogitévtwv xatayeady. А fol. 105". Halma ш 


43. 

fol. 63°64. IlagáAAaEic хотос лофтом tov бій Meg- 
ons. А fol. 106—106". Halma п 98. 

fol. 64"—65. IlagáAXaEtc tov 51a Zvijvns Sevtégov xii- 
patos. А fols 107-107". Halma п 100. 

fols 65°-66. TlagóAXaEtc тоб бій тїс Katw уфоас ү' 
xdipatos. А fols 168—108". Halma п 102. 

fols 66—67. TlagddAaktc тоб бій "Робом тєтботох xài- 
patos. А fols 109-109". Halma п 104. 

fols 67"—68. IlagáAAaE:c тоб ðr “EAAnondvtov є" xhipa- 
тос. А fols 110-110". Halma п 106. 

fols 68"-69. MagadAakis тоб бій pécov Пбутом c' xhipa- 
тос. А fols 111—111". Halma п 108. 

fols 69"—70. Перо&ААе$ с то? бій Boguodévous éB6óuov 
хМџатос. А fols 1127112". Halma п 110. 

fols 70-71. ПарідЛавіс тоб бій Bufavtiov ragain- 
Àov. А fols 172-172". Halma п 194. 

fol. 71". Пері тїс ёлохйс тїс Каодіас̧ тоб Aéovtoc. А 
fol. 173. Tihon List 58. 

fol. 71". Пері tig тоб Koóvov ёлоҳӯс. A fol. 173. 

fols 71"—72. Пєої tot Atóc. A fols 173-173". 

fol. 72. Пері тоб "Аоєос. A fols 173—174. 

fols 72—72". TItoi tis Афообітис. A fol. 174. 

fol. 72". IIeoi тоб `“Еоно®. A fols 174-174". 

fol. 72". 'Iotéov öt tò uécov ånóompa . . . A fol. 174". 

fols 73-74". Кауфу eixoonevtaemeldwv töv ë 
dotéowv (to 1726 Era Philippi = A.D. 1403). A fols 
175-176". Halma i1 112-118. 

fols 75-75". Kavov étav &xAàv тфу névte йотёошу. A 
fols 177-177". Halma п 120-122. 

fol. 76. Кауфу Alyuntiwv туфу тоу xévte åotégwv. А 
fol. 178. Halma п 124. 

fols 76'—77. Kavàv йрєрфу Alyuntiov тфу névre 
ёотёроу. А fols 178"—179. Halma п 126-128. 

fols 77-78. Кауфу ФоФу and ueonufotac тфу xévte 
ботёроу. А fols 179" and 113. Halma п 130-132. 

fols 78'-81. Коуфу й&уонаМас Koóvov. A fols 

113—116. Halma п 134-144. 
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fols 81'—84. Кауфу йуораћас Atóc. A fols 116"—119. 
Halma п 146-156. 

fols 84'-87. Кауфу d&vwpadiag “Ageos. A fols 
119-122. Halma п 158-168. 

fols 87'-9o. Kavóv ёуораћас̧ *Adpgoditys. A fols 
122'—125. Halma п 170—180. 

fols 90"-93. Кауфу dvwpadiag "Еорої. A fols 
125'—128. Halma п 182—192. 

fol. 93". Кауфу Koóvov Вооєіох лАйломс. А fol 128". 
Halma ш 1. 

fol. 94. Кауфу Koóvov vot(ou mactous. A fol. 129. 
Halma ш 2. 

fol. 94". Кауфу Avds Bogelov xAáxovc. A fol. 129". 
Halma ш 3. 

fol. 95. Kavàv Avs votíov zxAátovc. А fol. 130. Halma 
ш 4. 

fol. 95". Kava "Аокос Воре(ох лАдтомс. A fol. 130". 
Halma ш 5. 

fol. 96. Кауфу "Арєос уотіоу лАбтоюс. А fol. 131. 
Halma ш б. 

fol. 96". Кауфу "Adeoditns Bogelou xAáxovc. A fol. 
1317. Halma ш 7. 

fol. 97. Кауфу 'Adoo8(mg votiou ллбтохс. А fol. 132. 
Halma ш 8. 

fol. 97". Кауфу 'Eguo0 Bogeiov xAátovc. А fol. 132". 
Halma ш 9. 

fol. 98. Kava ‘Еоџо? уотіоо zAótovc. А fol. 133. 
Halma ri 10. 

fol. 98". Koóvov хауфу owptyuóv. А fol. 133". Halma 
ш. 

fol. 99. Дідс хауфу отпоіүроу. А fol. 134. Halma ш 


12. 
fol. 99". "Аоєос хауфу отпоіүџфу. А fol. 134". Halma 

Ш 13. 
fol. тоо. 'Афроёіттс xavóv отпоүџрӧу. А fol. 135. 

Halma ш 14. 
fol. 100%. Kavóv ‘Eguot ometypav. А fol. 135". 

Halma ri 15. 
fol. О: Koóvov xavàv фбоєоу. A fol. 137. Halma ш 

16-17. 
fol. 101". Абс хауфу фбоєоу. A fol. 137". Halma ш 

18-19. 
fol. 102. “Ageos xavàv фаоєоу. А fol. 138. Halma ш 

20-21. 
fols 102'—103. "Афообітто хауфу $áotov. А fols 

138"-139. Halma ш 22-25. 
fols 103—104. Еорой хауфу фбоєоу. А fols 139/-140. 

Halma ш 26-29. 
fol. 104". Кауфу фасєоу тфу лёуте бстёооу ёлі тої бій 

Въбаутіоо nagańiov. А fol 140". Halma ш 

32—33. 
fol. 105. Фбоєоу ёлоотбасєс лодс tòv іхощфії “HAtov 

тфу лбуте йот! . A fol. 141. Halma ш 30. 
fol. 105". 9 xai 9 u£yvorat axootdoets. A fol. 141". 

Halma ш 32. 
fols 106—108". "Елоуаї áxAavóv йотёроу péxor dexa- 

porotatou лА@тоус xai peyéðov 6". A fols 142—145". 

Halma ш 44-58. 

The rest of Laurentianus 28, 7 was not used 
by the scribe of Ambrosianus H. 57. sup, but I 
continue to catalogue its contents for the sake of 
completeness. 


fol. 109. А world map. Published by Neugebauer.? 

fols 109—111”. Blank. 

fols 112-144". Побидою Avabóxov ПЛатамукой “Үло- 
тблоос тфу йотооуошифу oxo86ocov. This is 
manuscript LS іп the edition by Manitius,!? which 
he places in the second family of his second сіа55.11 

fols 144'"-145". "Ех тбу Гецімою лері фЕЄМУрої = 
Geminus, Еісаүоүү 18. This manuscript is L іп 
the edition by Manitius,'? Н in that by Аціас.13 

fols 146-147". Originally blank, but a later scribe has 
written on fols 146—147 a poem to the Virgin 
which begins: 


<А>бстф отоаттүф тоу Воотфу üxeouáyo. 


fols 148—172". Пао ’'АЛеЕаубоёос Eloaywyi els tiv 
ànoteheopatıxýv. This 188 in the edition by Boer, !* 
who places it in her class у.15 

fols 173-177". ‘Pytogiou ExOtoic xai exiAvors negi te 
тФу xgoctonuévov Sddexa Cob(ov xai лері Évégov 
біафорозу ёх тфу 'Avuóxov noavoov = Epitome IT 
b of Rhetorius.!6 This is manuscript a in the 
edition by Во!!.17 

fol. 178. Tables of the weekdays with which Roman 
months begin in the 28 years of a Solar cycle, and 
of the weekdays with which Arabic months begin 
in a 30-year intercalation cycle. 

fols 178/-179. ЧЕРІ ovls: yvõva èv oiwdynxototv 
tóny хоё’ ёхботту ђиёрау лосас роірос офойта ó 

... Tihon List 15. 
fol. 179". Blank. 


The sections of Ambrosianus H. 57. sup. that 
were derived from another source than Lauren- 
tianus 28, 7 or from parts of that manuscript 
that are now lost are: 


fols 40-40". Bios тўс хата шіухос ZeAivnc. Tihon List 
61. Edited by Zuretti.!? 

fols 43"—44". Tlegi uevafoXfic ту xatgvxàv ФоФу xoóc 
тас фу 'AAcEavóoe(a ueonuBorvàg xai лодс Lonuso- 
мас фоас xai xoóc Spada vuxbypeoa. Halma ш 


2. 
fol. 44" (after Tihon List 9). Metà дё tò ӧлахо: уа. 
tac eas... 
fol. 56. Елі tv BovAouévov. Tihon Scholia уп. 


9 О. Neugebauer, ‘A Greek World Map’, Hommages à 
Claire Préaux, Brussels 1975, pp. 312-17. 
10K. Manitius, Procli Diadochi Hypotyposis astronomicarum 
positionum, Leipzig 1909, p. уш. 
11 [bid., p. xxix. 
12 К. Manitius, Gemini Elementa astronomiae, Leipzig 1898, 
‚хш. 
5s G. Aujac, Géminos. Introduction aux phénoménes, Paris 1975, 
рр. хсупі-хсіх. 
1^ E. Boer, Pauli Alexandrini Elementa apotelesmatica, Leipzig 
1958, p. уп. 
15 [bid., p. хп. 
16 D. Pingree, ‘Antiochus and Rhetorius’, Classical Phil- 
о» LXXII, 1977, pp. 203-23, esp. 209-10. 
17 Е. Boll, ‘Rhetorii quaestiones astrologicae ex Antiochi 
thesauris excerptae’, CCAG 1; 140-6. 
18 C. О. Zuretti, CCAG хі, 2; 113-14. 
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fol. 56". 'Eàv Boon xouijoat. Tihon Scholia уш. 

fol. 56". Пєої тўс tot Куудс éxixvoA fic блббегуца. Tihon 
Scholia їх. 

fol. 56". "And ovvddovu ёлі oóvobov. Tihon Scholia x. 

fol. 57. Пері àvépwv бло xergós. Tihon Scholia хі. 

fol. 57. Ебоєїм xótegov й ( ёлї (О боуєто й éni x ( й 
бло (Gèni x (, Tihon Scholia хи. 

fol. 57. Ta тоб О отнєїа èv таїс xagoAAáEcot Хацфа- 
vopev tov тоблоу тойтоу. Tihon Scholia хш. 

fol. 57. Exi tov фаоквшу. Tihon Scholia xiv. 

fols 66-67. Кауфу faouéov. Ended originally with 
John V (1341-1391). Halma 1 139-142. 

fol. 67". Blank. 

fols 68-72. Kavóv ёлісђиоу xddewv. Similar to the 
catalogues published by Honigmann from Vatica- 
nus graecus 12911? and Leidensis graecus 78.29 

fol. 72". Skeleton for geographical table. 

fol. 73. Та t&nxoord тфу ФофФу iv тў 000 офаќос 
xeíueva . . . Apparently added by the third scribe. 

fol. 73. Е{Өёуа хоў бт fj &афорё@ тс тфу фобуу xag- 
ахЕђоєос. Apparently added by the third scribe. 

fol. 73. "Ou 58 ретй td лофтоу ос тоб ФЛіллоо. 
Apparently added by the third scribe. 

fols 73'—75. Кауфу ёуафоофу додіїс o$atpac. Halma І 
148—154. 

fols 75—77. Kavàv йуафоофу тоб бій Мғобтс xoótov 
хМратос. Halma п 2-8. 

fols 77'—79. Kavàv &évadqogüv то? бий Zvfivnc Sevtégov 
хМнатос. Halma п 10-16. 

fols 79'—81. Kavàv йуафоофу tot бій тўс Като хорос 
тобто» хМнатос. Halma п 18-24. 

fols 81'—83. Коуфу йуафоофу tod бій '"Póbov tetagtov 
хМнатос. Halma п 26-32. 

fols 83'—85. Кауфу йбуафосфу тоб бу 'EJÀnoxóvtov 
лёрлтох xA(patos. Halma п 34-40. 

fols 85'—87. Кауфу буафодіу тоб бий uécov ITóvtov 
Éxtov хМнотос. Halma п 42-48. 

fols 87"-89. Кауфу àvapogõv тоб ёі Boguatévous 
ЕВббро» хХ(цалос. Halma п 50-56. 

fols 89-91. Кауфу буафорфу тоб бий Вубамтіою 
лаоадЖМіою. Halma п 58-64. 

fols 136—136". Skeletons of tables. 

fol. 146. Skeleton for star catalogue. 

fol. 146". Blank. 

fols 147-147". 'Ioávvov yeappatixod "АХеБаубовос 

тоб ФіЛолбуох Пері xorjoeoc tov àatooXáfov. xí- 


vat. 

fols 147—159". Тобууоо yeappatıxoŭ "AAcEavógéoc 
Пеої тфу тїс ботоолбвох xofjoeoc veyoopuévov 
#хаотоу tí onpaí(vev. Edited by Назе.21 

fols 159—162. МЕвобос étéga tod йотроА@боъ. Edited 
by Hase.?? 


19 E, Honigmann, Die Sieben Klimata und die nddetc En(onyos, 
Heidelberg 1929, pp. 194-208. 

20 [bid., pp. 211-24. 

21 Joannis Alexandrini cognomine Philoponi, de Usu astrolabii 
eiusque constructione libellus, ed. Н. Hase, Rheinisches Museum, 
м 1839, pp. 127-71 (Spezial-ausgabe, Bonn 1839). 

bid. 


fol. 162". Хопоцдс eic тӧу тўс MeAonovvijoov й 
єбоєбіс tv "Рббф. Added by the third scribe? 
Edited by Bodnar.?? 

fol. 163. Тоу біло *Абёан ётоу. . . Added by the fourth 
scribe. 

fol. 163. Та dnd 'Абан бос тфу бАшу Колбм ... 
Added by the fourth scribe. 

fol. 163. ‘Opoiws Aéye xai б 'Ioonxóc £v tõ тїс @\Ф- 
оос Ady . . . Added by the fourth scribe. 

fol. 163". Blank. 

fols 164—164". «Kavóv Baouéov». Begins with Фі- 
М№ллос̧ ó peta "AX£Eavóoov тду xtiomyv, and ends 
with Leo VI (886-91 2).24 Halma І 139-142. 

fols 165-168. Table of Consuls. Halma ш 120-134. 
Also edited, from Leidensis graecus 78, by 
Usener.?5 

fols 168-171". Geographical table. Similar to that 
on fols 68—72. 


Thus, aside from rearranging the scholia fol- 
lowing the text of Theon in the Laurentianus, 
the scribe of the Ambrosianus has added three 
more pieces; he has also included more of the 
scholia that follow Ptolemy’s commentary. He 
has, of the Handy Tables themselves, a more 
complete copy, including the royal canon, the 
geographical table, and the tables of right and 
oblique ascensions; but these may have for- 
merly been included in the Laurentianus. An 
additional quire written by the first scribe of the 
Ambrosianus contains a second, incomplete 
royal canon; the table of consuls; and a second 
geographical table. Finally, quires 20-21 con- 
tain two works on the astrolabe. 

But the designer of the Ambrosianus, who 
evidently had a wealthy patron, planned to add 
another feature — illustrations. The first folio 
(Pl. 30), with the incipit of Theon, was 
obviously intended by the scribe to be illumi- 
nated. The scribe left no space for other illustra- 
tions in the manuscript, but the illustrator has 
added representations of the seven planets in 
the lower margins of selected pages (Pls 31-33); 


23 E. W. Bodnar, ‘The Isthmian Fortifications in Oracular 
Prophecy’, American Journal of Archaeology, Lx1v, 1960, 
pp. 165-71. This is Bodnar’s long version, probably com- 
posed between c. 1435 and 1445. 

24 As, е.р., in Vaticanus graecus 1291 fols 16-17, as 
continued; see Е. Boll, ‘Beiträge zur Ueberlieferungsge- 
schichte der griechischen Astrologie und Astronomie, Sit- 
zungsberichte der Bayerischen А ie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., Munich 1899, pp. 77-139, esp. 113 and 115. 
The royal canon in this manuscript has been re-examined 
by I. Spatharakis, 'Some Observations on the Ptolemy MS. 
Vat. Gr. 1291: its Date and the Two Initial Miniatures’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Lxx1, 1978, рр. 41-49, who shows 
that the manuscript was copied during the reign of Theo- 
philus (828-42). 

25 Н. Usener, ‘Fasti Theonis Alexandrini’, in Chronica min- 
ora, ed. T. Mommsen, vol. ш, (Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Auctores antiquissimi, хш), Berlin 1898, pp. 359-81. 
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since the mean motion tables in the Handy Tables 
are arranged for combinations of planets (the 
Sun and the Moon together in one set of tables 
on fols 93—95°, and the five star-planets in 
another set of tables on fols 175-179" and fol. 
115), the illustrator chose those tables where at 
least the five star-planets appear separately — 
that is, the equation tables. Therefore, the Sun 
and the Moon are depicted on fol. 97 (Pl. 31), 
the first page of their equation table; Saturn on 
fol. 113" (Pl. 32a), the disi page of its equation 
table; Jupiter on fol. 116" (Pl. 32b), the first 
page of its equation table; Mars on fol. 121 
(Pl. 32c), the fourth page of its equation table; 
Venus on fol. 122" (Pl. 32d), the first page of its 
equation table; and Mercury on fol. 125" 
(BL 33b), the first page of its equation table. 
The planets are represented as naked (except 
for Mars) humans (the Moon and Venus 
female, the rest male) sitting on or carrying the 
symbols of the zodiacal signs that are their 
astrological houses, exaltations, and, in some 
cases, dejections. The illustrator has also shown 
an astronomer using a parallactic instrument?® 
on the lower margin of fol. 106 (РІ. 33a, с), the 
first page of the parallax tables. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS27 


fol. 1 (РІ. зо). Scene at top: Bearded astronomer, 
tonsured, wearing long, dark brown robe with 
cowl, standing, facing right, in front of long, nar- 
row building with snake on roof; holds astrolabe(?) 
with bent alidade at height of chest in left hand; 
ray extends from celestial body (Sun?) to end of 
alidade. Field of stars in upper right, with Sun(?) 
in upper right corner; disc, perhaps of Moon, to its 
left. Tonsured amanuensis wearing red robe, 
seated, facing left, to right of astronomer. 

To right and left of text and below it: some 
northern constellations. To right, Draco (with 
three stars on either side); at bottom, Ursa (four 
central stars of constellation above and below it); 
and to left, Ophiuchus with snake's tail. 

fol. 97 bottom (Pl. 31). To left: Sun as a naked man 
riding on a lion (Leo: its house) and a ram (Aries: 
its exaltation). 

To right: Moon as a dark, naked woman sitting 
on a crab (Cancer: its house) and holding in her 
lap a bull (Taurus: its exaltation). The tail of 
Scorpio (its dejection) may also appear. Four stars 
around the picture. 


26 Almagest 5, 12 in J. L. Heiberg, Claudii Ptolemaei Syntaxis 
ma ica, 2 vols, Leipzig 1 1903. 

271 should like specially to thank J.-M. Massing for 
having scrutinized the photographs of these illustrations 
and saved me from many blunders. 


fol. 106 bottom (РІ. 33a, с). Tonsured astronomer, 
kneeling on right knee, facing right; observes 
ray-projectin oon through diopter on upper 
arm of parallactic instrument while holding dis- 
connected lower arm with left hand. 

fol. 113" bottom (РІ. 32a). Saturn as a naked man 
riding on a goat (Capricorn: its house) and a 
stooping man pouring water from a pot (Aquarius: 
its house); the two wear a yoke (Libra: its exalta- 
tion) on their necks. Saturn's right hand rests on 
the two heads of a standing, naked two-headed 
man who elsewhere (fol. 125") represents Gemini. 
One expects instead to find a symbol of Aries, 
Saturn's dejection; perhaps Gemini was substi- 
tuted because in it lies Saturn's perigee. 

fol. 116" (РІ. 32b). Jupiter as a naked man sitting on 
two fish facing in opposite directions (Pisces: its 
house) and on a centaur holding a bow in his right 
hand (Sagittarius: its house). Below his feet is a 
crab (Cancer: its exaltation). In his lap he holds a 
ram, which normally signifies Aries; here it is 
presumably a mistake for Capricorn, Jupiter’s 
dejection. 

fol. 121 bottom (Pl. 32c). Mars as a warrior in 
armour with a sword in his right hand, sitting on a 
ram (Aries: its house) and holding in his lap a 
scorpion (Scorpio: its house) and a crab (Cancer: 
its dejection). His feet rest on a goat (Capricorn: its 
exaltation). 

fol. 122" bottom (РІ. 32d). Venus as a naked woman 
sitting on a bull (Taurus: its house) which has a 
yoke on its back and neck (Libra: its house). Her 
left foot rests on two fish facing in opposite direc- 
tions (Pisces: its exaltation); she herself may repre- 
sent Virgo, Venus's dejection. 

fol. 125" bottom (РІ. aub) Mercury as a naked man 
carried on the shoulders of a naked woman (Virgo: 
its house and exaltation) and a naked, two-headed 
man (Gemini: its Һоцѕе).28 


Davin PINGREE 
Brown University, PROVIDENCE, К.І. 


п 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


One of the Editors' aims in publishing Professor 
Pingree's description of MS H. 57. sup. in the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana is to encourage discus- 
sion of the interesting problems raised by its 
illustrations. Having don photographs of 


28 Greek, Arabic and Slav occasionally use the word for 
twin in the singular to mean a pair. For other two-headed 
men as Gemini, see, e.g., Е. Saxl and Н. Meier, Verzeichnis 
astrologischer und mythologischer illustrierter HSS., ш, HSS. in 
englischen Bibliotheken, P Н. Bober, London 1953, p. 268, 


рі. Lxxxv, ill. 218; and Н. Bober, this Journal, x1, 1948, 
pl. 4a. 
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these to a number of scholars in various fields 
without being able to persuade any of them to 
commit themselves to print, they have decided 
on an unconventional expression of gratitude. 
Some of the experts’ comments have been incor- 
porated into the text of Part I; others, with 
Professor Pingree's response to them, have been 
combined into the ensuing layman's amalgam. 
Any inaccuracies and faults of emphasis are 
inadvertent and the responsibility of the Edi- 
tors. 

There is no doubt, on the evidence of the 
script, that the codex could have been written in 
Constantinople in 1357—58. It is in the style 
associated with the Hodegoi scriptorium over a 
period of about half a century.?? Western con- 
nexions of this scriptorium are not apparent. If 
they existed they would be more likely at this 
time to have been with Venice than with 
Southern Italy. 

The consensus of opinion is that the style of 
the miniatures is basically Western, though 
with an admixture of Byzantine elements. Isla- 
mic tradition lies behind the curious icono- 
graphy, in which the planets are shown with 
their day- and night-houses, exaltations and 
dejections: this is seldom, if ever, found in the 
West. No immediate model has been located in 
an admittedly cursory search. Ап artist active 
in Southern Italy or Sicily may be indicated by 
the mixture of Italian and French styles. It is 
not impossible that an artist of, say, the Neapo- 
litan school was working in Constantinople in 
the mid-fourteenth century — a time when 
others (Barlaam of Seminara, for example) 


29 L. Politis, ‘Eine Schreiberschule in Kloster тфу "Обпу- 
фу", Byzantinische Zeitschrift, L1, 1958, pp. 17-36, 261-87. 


travelled freely between that city and Italy. No 
artist answering to this description can, how- 
ever, be securely documented in Constaninople 
at this time. Nor can it be assumed that the 
manuscript was decorated in the same place as 
it was written: the illustrations may be later 
additions. Indeed, they look very much as if 
they are. Neapolitan connexions are suggested 
by parallels in the illustrations of the Bible 
moralisée in the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris 
(MS fr. 9561), ascribed by both Bologna and 
Meiss to Naples in the mid-fourteenth 
century.?? A Byzantine background is also indi- 
cated by similarities with the illustrations in 
later manuscripts of Leo the Wise.?! None of 
these parallels can be regarded as close. The 
ribbon decoration on the initial H (fol. 1") is ofa 
simplified type resulting from a fusion of Greek 
elements with Western forms of a kind com- 
monly found in Italo-Greek initials in Southern 
Italy during the fourteenth century. The treat- 
ment of ascenders and horizontals derives ulti- 
mately from Carolingian and post-Carolingian 
initials of the type described by Garrison as 
*hollow-shaft', and the four-lobed, four-leaved 
medallions at the intersection of ascenders and 
horizontal are Byzantine in character. The 
small palmettes of simplified form at the angles 
of the text on fol. 106" (Pl. 33a) have relations 
with the 'stile carminato' of Basilian manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth century, but are here 
perhaps more reminiscent of Bolognese or even 
of Bolognese-derived work. 


зо Е. Bologna, J Pittori alla corte angioina di Napoli, 1226-1414, 
Rome 1969, pls vii - 56, 67, 73; M. Meiss, French Painting in 
the Time of Jean de Berry: The Late Fourteenth Century and the 
Patronage of the Duke, London 1967, pp. 27-29. 

?! Irmgard Hutter, Corpus der Byzantinischen Miniaturenhand- 
schriflen, п, Stuttgart 1978, figs 573, 579. 
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a—-Fol. 97" (pp. 19of.) 
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David E. Pingree 
Plato's Hermetic Book of the Cow 


Near the beginning of his Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem Pico 
della Mirandola mentions (!) «the books of Plato concerning the Cow (which) the 
magi cause to circulate |...) filled with execrable dreams and figments». This paper 
presents an attempt to define the origins — in part Neoplatonic — of the execrable 
dreams contained in the Book of tbe Cow, to explain how its magic works in tandem 
with its gemellus, the celestial magic of the Picatrix generally so much more familiar to 
historians of Renaissance Neoplatonism, and finally-to examine what little evidence 
there is for the popularity of this text during the Renaissance. 

The Syrian city of Harran has long been associated with occult events (2) — if 
not from the time that Abraham was brought there from Ur of the Chaldaeans as 
recorded in Genesis (3), at least from about 550 B.C. when the last of the Chaldaean 
kings, Nabonidus, dreamed that Marduk ordered him to rebuild Ehulhul, the temple 
of Sin, the god of the Moon, at Harrān. In order to make this restoration possible, 
Marduk employed Cyrus the Persian — the eventual obliterator of Nabonidus' feeble 
power and of the ancient kingdom of Babylon — as his instrument to destroy the 
army of Medes who were besieging the city (4). 

A millennium and a half after the jubilant re-installation of the Moon in his 
temple Harran was still in ferment with the occult sciences, with some elements 
derived from Babylon, some from Sasanian Iran, and some. from Western and 
Southern India, while others came from the Greeks, and especially the 
Neoplatonists (°). In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the planets and the 
noetic hierarchy of Neoplatonism were still being worshipped in Harran with rituals 
of mixed Mesopotamian, Zoroastrian, Indian, and Hermetic origins. The Sabians’ 


(@) Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, ed. by E. Garin, 2 vols., Fi- 
renze 1946-1952, vol. I, p. 64. 

(2) The most useful collection of the Arabic traditions concerning Harran remains D. Chwolsohn, 
Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2 vols., St. Petersburg 1856. 

Q) Genesis, 11, 31-12, 4. 

(‘) Translated by A. Leo Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East, Philadel- 
phia 1956, p. 250; see also pp. 202-203. For another auto-biographical account of Nabonidus' dream see 
А. L. Oppenheim in J. Pritchard, The Ancient Near East, Princeton 1969, рр. 562-563. 

(3) D. Pingree, Some of the Sources of tbe Ghayat al-hakim, in «Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes», XLIII (1980), pp. 1-15; Indian Planetary Images and tbe Tradition of Astral Magic, ibidem, 
52, 1989, pp. 1-13; and C. S. F. Burnett, Arabic, Greek, and Latin Works on Astrological Magic Attributed 
to Aristotle, in Pseudo-Aristotle in tbe Middle Ages, London 1986, pp. 84-96. 
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study of the хбарос, of the мобс, of the фохі, and of sdpata, however, was based not 
only on Plato's Republic, Timaeus, and Laws, but as well on an Aristotelian corpus 
familiar to students of the Neoplatonic schools at Alexandria and at Athens; Ibn 
al-Nadim in his Fibrist (6) quotes al-Sarakhsi (?), a pupil of al-Kindi, as citing their use 
of the Physics, the De Caelo, the De generatione et corruptione, the Meteorology, the De 
anima, the De sensu et sensato, and the Metaphysics. We shall see that other Platonic 
and Aristotelian works as well as some of those already mentioned provided the 
intellectual background to the Book of the Cow. The Наггапіапѕ investigated the 
relations between the heavens and the sub-lunar world through the medium of 
astrology, for the correct practise of which they, like Proclus, plunged into the 
intricacies of Ptolemy's ЎбутоЁс and 'Amotelesuatuá among many other texts, 
including Hermetic, Sasanian, and Indian. 

Out of this rich mixture of intellectual traditions, the Harranians in the latter 
half of the ninth century — by then calling themselves Sabians and proclaiming 
Hermes to be their prophet in order to gain the approval of the Islamic authorities (8) 
— created the astral magic that is summarized in such confusion in the Ghayat 
al-hakim (9) and in its Latin translation, the Picatrix (10). This astral magic is based on 
Neoplatonic cosmology, astrology, and Harranian worship of the planets. It seeks, 
through rituals in part suggestive of the Hermetic art of the vivification of 
statues (11), performed at astrologically propitious times, to persuade the souls of the 
planets whom God has placed in charge of his material creation to send their 
subordinate spirits to occupy talismans. These latter are thereby empowered to effect 
changes in this sublunar world. This is a non-demonic form of magic that relies for its 
effectiveness on the powers granted by God to the planets and on those inherent by 
nature in corporeal substances and in the magician's rational soul. 

But at the same time the Harranians invented another form of magic based on 
quite different principles. The procedures of this magic were described in a work 
called in Arabic the Kitab al-nawamis (12), the Book of the Laws, where nawamis is the 
plural of the Arabic transliteration, ndmis, of the Greek убцос. Like the other Пері 
уброу it was claimed to have been written by Plato. It is known now primarily 
through a Latin translation made in Spain in the twelfth century under the title Liber 
апериеті (©), where aneguemis (sometimes corrupted into neumich) is based оп a 


(6) Kitab al-fibrist, ed. by С. Flügel, 2 vols., Leipzig 1871-1872, vol. I, pp. 319-320. 
(7) F. Rosenthal, Ahmed b. at-Tayyib as-Sarabsi, New Haven 1943, рр. 49-50. 
(8) See, e.g., D. Pingree, The Thousands of Abū Ma ‘shar, London 1968, р. 10. п. 2. 
(9) Pseudo-Magriti. Das Ziel des Weisen, ed. by Н. Ritter, Leipzig 1933; translated into German as 
«Picatrix» Das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo-Mafriti, ed. by Н. Ritter and M. Plessner, London 1962. 
(10) Picatrix. Tbe Latin Version of the Ghayat al-Hakim, ed. by D. Pingree, London 1986. 
(Ч) See, e.g., D. Pingree, Some of the Sources..., cit., pp. 13-14. 
(2) See F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. IV, Leiden 1971, pp. 98-99; and M. Ul- 
Imann, Die Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, р. 364, which is very inadequate and 
incorrect. Most useful of anything published "ар till now is P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, 2 vols., Le Caire 
` 1943-1942, vol. II, pp. 104-105; see also his notice on Jabir's Kitab al-nawamis wa al-rudd ‘ala Iflatun, in 
vol. I, pp. 152-153. 
(0) The description by L. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. II, New York 
1923, pp. 777-782 and 809-810, is both inaccurate (e.g., he thinks that Ibn al.Jazzar's De proprietatibus 
that precedes the Liber aneguemis in several manuscripts is a part of pseudo-Plato’s work), and, while titil- 
lating, trivializing. 
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Latin transliteration of the Arabic a/-nawamis. The Latin translation is also known as 
the Liber institucionum activarum and the Liber vacce or Book of tbe Cow, the title 
under which Pico della Mirandola referred to it; it is presumably called the Book of 
tbe Cow in commemoration of its first experimentum, which we shall soon describe. 

The Book of tbe Cow is first cited in a Latin work by William of Auvergne, in 
the 1220's, and a copy was in the library assembled at Amiens by Richard of 
Fournival in the 1240's (14). Though alongside some quotations given by Jabir and 
others I am certain of only one small fragment of the Arabic original containing three 
suffumigations described near the beginning of the first of the two books of the Kitab 
al-nawamis (15), there still exist twelve manuscripts of the Latin version, some 
‘complete and some containing just excerpts, upon which my edition will be based. 
These manuscripts were copied between the early thirteenth century and the late 
fifteenth century. The Latin was also rendered into Hebrew in the fourteenth 
century, and of this Hebrew translation one copy exists, in a Munich manuscript (1%) 
that also contains a Hebrew version of the Picatrix. 

The Book of tbe Cow itself says nothing of the philosophical and scientific 
theories that justify its bizarre prescriptions. I shall attempt to remedy that lack in 
this paper, at least in part; and to identify some of the Platonic, Aristotelian, and 
Harranian elements that contributed to the rather wild фамтасіа of its unknown 
author. I begin by quoting the equally unidentified author of the Gbayat al hakim, 
who was laboring in Spain in the twelfth century with materials largely derived from 
Harran. He describes the two books of the Kitab al-nawamis thus (17): 


As for (our) teacher (and) leader, Plato, I have seen two books by him. The name of 
one of them is the Greater Book of tbe Laws, and the name of the second is the 
Smaller Book of tbe Laws. In the greater book he speaks of effecting by means of 
images abominable things like walking on water; causing the appearance in whatever 
shape you may wish of the forms of composite animals which are not found in the 
world; causing rain to fall at a time unseasonable for its falling, or causing it to be 
obstructed at a time (proper) for its falling; making meteors, shooting stars, and lights 
appear in the sky, lightning-bolts to descend at unseasonable times, and the ships of 
one's enemies or whatever one wishes at a great distance to burn; walking in the air; 
causing the stars to rise at unseasonable times, and seeing them when they have fallen 
from their heavenly places to the center of the earth; conversing with the dead; 


(4) D. Pingree, The Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts in Western Europe, in La diffusione delle scienze 
islamicbe nel medio evo europeo, Roma 1987, p. 80. 

(3) This is found оп ff. 104-105 of Paris BN arabe 2577, wherein it follows a copy of the Hermetic 
Kitab al-ust&watás. Both the Bodleian manuscript (Ouseley 95, ff. 150v. sqq.) to which Sezgin refers and 
the British Library manuscript (Or. 12070, ff. 17-320.) to which Ullmann refers contain a different text, 
entitled Jawami‘ al-maqalat al-thalath li-Iflatun fi al-nawamis. This is clearly identical with the Kitab al-na- 
wamis li-Iflátun found in Leiden MCCCCXXX (Golius 169). In the Bodleian manuscript it is said to have 
been translated by Hunayn ibn Ishaq; this may, then, be the ‘translation’ of Plato’s Laws by Hunayn to 
which the Arabic bibliographers refer. P. Kraus (op. cit., vol. I, p. 182) refers to some excerpts on pp. 387 
sqq. of a manuscript in the possession of Muhammed Amin al-Khangi’s bookstore in Cairo in 1937; I am 
not aware of the present location of this manuscript. A sentence from it is cited by P. Kraus, ор. cit., vol. 
П, р. 105 n. 

(16) Munich Hebrew 214, which contains the Picatrix on ff. 46-101 and Ibn al-Jazzar’s De proprietati- 
bus followed by pseudo-Plato's Liber vacce on ff. 102-104; see D. Pingree, The Diffusion..., cit., pp. 71-72. 


(17) Ghaya, in Pseudo Majriti, cit., р. 147, ed. by Н. Ritter; see also Picatrix, cit., П xii 59, ed. by 
D. Pingree. 
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dividing the Sun and the Moon into separate parts; causing sticks and ropes to appear 
as serpents and snakes which devour whatever they come upon; and traversing great 
distances over the earth in as short a time as the twinkling of an eye. All of this (is 
accomplished) by means of the effects of images, the employment of spiritual powers, 
and the implanting of their powers in the motionless forms which consist of elemental 
substances so that they become moving spiritual (forms) (instituciones active) 
producing marvellous effects and actions with which you are not famili 


According to the GAdya, then, the method of Platonic magic is to implant 
spiritual powers — that is, souls — in material bodies so that they may move; for, 
according to the genuine Laws of Plato (18), soul «is the cause of change and of all 
motion for all things». By means of these newly ensouled forms or images the 
magician can effect what he will; the actual effect will depend upon the type of soul 
that is implanted, and upon the type of material into which it is implanted. 

The Сфауа'я list of the effects described in the Kitab al-nawamis — and they are 
all found therein — is quite representative of that text; they are either cosmic, 
transforming, at least in appearance, the heavenly bodies and the earth's atmosphere, 
or they are such miracles as occur in the ОМ Testament (Moses’ turning a staff into a 
snake), in the New Testament (Jesus’ walking on water), or in Classical Greek 
literature (Socrates’ walk in the air in Aristophanes’ Clouds and Archimedes’ burning 
mirrors). But there are many other effects as well, such as that of creating artificially 
rational and irrational animals, an achievement that the author of the Gbaya 
mentions later on in the paragraph from which I have been quoting. In connection 
with these last operations for creating living beings he also cites the Kitab al-tajmi‘ or 
Book of Putting Together ascribed to Jabir ibn Hayyan, and composed in Syria in the 
early tenth century (19). 

This text, which has been brilliantly analyzed by Kraus (20), does indeed deal 
with the artificial generation of rational and irrational animals. In it man's «éxvn 
imitates the Demiurge’s фбоц in bringing about a union of soul and body. The Kitab 
al-tajmi* teaches how to apply this principle of imitation to the artificial generation 
of plants, animals, and men, each of which, of course, is characterized by one of 
Aristotle's three types of soul: plants by the nutritive (tò вреттіхбу), animals by the 
sensitive (tò aloÜntxóv), and man by the rational (tò Stavontixév) (21). Jabir names as 
his chief source for the doctrine and methods of artificial generation the Kitab 
al-tawlid (Пері *evvfjseox) of Porphyrius the Syrian; though no such work is known to 
have been written by Porphyry. Kraus (22) is able to demonstrate a strong 
Neoplatonic, including a Porphyrian, influence on Jabir's magic, even though 
Porphyry may never actually have claimed that it is possible for man to create 
rational animals by artificial means. 

Jabir, on the other hand, justifies the possibility of creating irrational animals by 


(15) ar Laws, 896, a5-bt, 

(19) See P. Kraus, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 95-97. As part of the collection of Kutub al- -mawāzīn he (vol. I, 
p. LXV) would date it to the beginning of the tenth century. Excerpts from the Kitab al-tajmi‘ were edi- 
ted by Р. Kraus on рр. 341-391 of his Jabir ibn Hayydn. Textes choisis, Paris-Le Caire 1935. ` 

(20) P. Kraus, ор. cit., vol. II, pp. 97-134. 

(21) Aristotle, De anima, 414a29-414b19. 

(2) P. Kraus, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 122-134. 
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citing the ancient theory of the spontaneous generation of insects, of small reptiles, 
and of rodents from the putrefaction of corpses. While presenting several other 
examples he states that (25): 


serpents, especially black serpents, are born of hairs placed in a glass vessel, the glass 
vessel being considered the mother and the hairs the father. [...] As for scorpions, 
they are born in basilic confined in a glass vessel. 


The second experimentum is described in greater detail in the Gbaya (24): 


For making deadly green scorpions. One should fast for one day, and at the end of 
the day chew the leaves of wild basilic, bind what was chewed in a glass tube, seal its 

. mouth, and hang it in a dark, damp room which sunlight never enters. After forty 
days green scorpions will be born in it which, if they sting a man, will kill him. 


In these two examples the imagery is clear; the material inserted into the glass 
vessel or tube represents the semen of the male animal while the vessel itself is the 
womb in which the embryo gestates. Note that the semen is here as artificial as is the 
womb; this is one major difference between the normal Jabirian technique of artificial 
generation and that of the Book of tbe Cow, which employs real semen. Another 
difference is that, in the experiments described in the Kitab al-tajmi‘, the female's 
nutritive blood generally plays no role. This is not always the case in Jabir's book; 
shortly after the experiments that have just been quoted he speaks thus of 
spontaneous generation: 


Hornets are born from highly decomposed flesh, that is, of a corpse, and maggots 
from the flesh of a slaughtered [animal]. The reason for this is that the one [the 
slaughtered animal] loses its blood, and the other [the corpse] retains it. 


If for Jabir hornets are spontaneously generated from corpses that have not been 
drained of their blood, the Book of tbe Cow prescribes an elaborate ritual for 
manufacturing artificial bees. This involves a slaughtered heifer whose blood is placed 
along with its bones, nose, eyes, ears, and genitals in an enclosed chamber; thus we 
have the nutritive matter in its womb. After it has rotted for seven days, a dog's 
penis is thrown on top. At the end of another seven days worms are born in this 
mess; they are to be fed with a fistful of dead bees on each of the succeeding 
fourteen days, after which the worms grow wings and turn into bees. The reason, I 
believe, that the author of the Book of tbe Cow limits the spontaneous generation to 
the worms, which then must be transformed into bees, is found in the De anima (25), 
where Aristotle claims that ants and bees possess the faculty of фоутасіх, while 
worms do not. 

The worms, therefore, will be more likely to be produced by spontaneous 
generation than will be the bees who possess a more complex soul. Even so, the Book 


(2) Kitab al-tajmi ", cit., p. 359. 

(4) Gbaya, in Pseudo-Mafriti, cit., p. 411, ed. Бу Н. Ritter; see also Picatrix, cit., IV ix 19, ed. by 
D. Pingree. 

(5) Aristotle, De anima, 428а10-11. 
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of tbe Cow takes no chances, and induces the spontaneous generation by uniting 
symbolically semen and blood in a womb. But what is truly remarkable in the Book of 
tbe Cow is the affirmation that the process can be reversed so as to generate heifers 
out of bees! 

Jabir, on the other hand, when he speaks of creating artificial animals of higher 
orders than those produced by spontaneous generation (29), relies on the insertion of a 
clay image of the creature to be created, whether animal, human, or chimera, into a 
sphere or a nesting of spheres, preferably made of glass. In these operations the 
sphere or spheres on one level represent the heavens, the macrocosm whose astral 
influences, under the guidance of the Demiurge, endow with life, ensoul, the clay 
image, which becomes an irrational or rational animal; but, on another level, the 
innermost sphere is the womb in which the enlivened embryo is nourished. This is 
the pure version of the Jabirian method, which he claims to have found in Porphyry's 
Kitab al-tawlid and in Zosimus’ Kitab al-mizan. But at the end of this passage Jabir 
quotes the opinions of several other schools who infuse the hollow interior of the clay 
image with either the semen or the blood of the animal one wishes to produce, or 
with a mixture of bloods to create composite monstrosities. The idea of employing 
semen and blood in such operations is shared by the author of the Book of the Cow. 

Toward the end of the Kitab al-tajmi‘ Jabir cites «the book in which we refuted 
Plato in his book whose title is al-nawāmīs». The context in which Jabir refers to his 
refutation of the Kitab al-nawdamis is a discussion, unfortunately too corrupt in the 
unique manuscript to be understood completely, concerning the large figure of a 
snake whose operation, he says, is invalid (27). The artificial generation of a snake is 
referred to in the Kitab al-nawamis at the end of a chapter on creating a rational 
animal. This rational animal is minced, sprinkled with the ash of an oak, and buried 
in the ground for eighteen days. By the end of that period it will have been 
transformed into a serpent. Here the artificial rational animal, whose principle 
ingredients after human semen are the blood and the gall-bladder of a black cat, 
seems to be a humanoid body entered into by a demonic spirit. It is altogether 
symbolically fitting, then, that such a one be transformed into a poisonous snake. 
The generation of demonic creatures, indeed, seems to be one of the principle 
criticisms leveled by Jabir against the Kitab al-nawamis. In his Kitab al-khawass (28) 
Jabir states that he associates the Kitab al-nawamis with the feigned knowledge of the 
people of the religion of blasphemy, the kafirs, who worship devils. 

Clearly, since the Kitab al-tajmi' was composed in the early tenth century, Jabir 
must have written his refutation of Plato’s Kitab al-nawamis in about 900 A.D. This, 
then, is the terminus ante quem for the date of the Kitab al-nawamis itself. A rough 
terminus post quem is provided by the fiction of its preface that the Kitab al-nawamis 
was composed by Galen as an explanation of Plato’s Пері убшо»у, and that this work 


(26) Kitab al-tajmi ", cit., pp. 344-350; see P. Kraus, op. cit., vol. П, pp. 110-116. 

(27) Kitab al-tajmi ", cit., pp. 366-367. 

(8) P. Kraus, op. cit., vol. I, р. 152 n. Jabir also refers to his own Kitab al-nawamis wa al-rudd ‘ala 
Iflatun, in the Kitab al-sumum (А. Siggel, Das Buch der Gifte des Gabir ibn Hayyan, Wiesbaden 1958, p. 
142), wherein he reports that a beneficial plant, when mixed with certain ingredients, is transformed into a 
deadly poison. 
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of Galen was translated from Greek into Arabic by Hunayn ibn Ishaq. From 
Hunayn's pen indeed we have a summary in three magalas of Plato's Laws (2°). Since 
Hunayn died in Baghdad in 873, and since it is less likely that his name was used by 
the forger of the magical Kitab al-nawamis before his death than after it, it is 
probable that the forger did his work after 875, perhaps in the 880's. However, a 
more definitive terminus post quem is established by Hunayn’s Risdla to ‘Ali ibn 
Yahya on the books of Galen that he had translated (3°). Hunayn states at the end of 
the Кіма that he composed it in the year 1167 of Alexander, or 856-857 A.D., when 
he was 48 years old, but that he added to the bibliography in the year 1175 of 
Alexander, or 864-865. In the Каа Hunayn describes as number 46 — i.e., in the 
section on translations made before 856 — his translation into Syriac of Galen's 
work Fi ara’ Bugrat wa Filatun (31), which is the Пері тфу 'Inxoxp&touc xai ПАбтоуос 
Soypétev (22). The forger of the Kitab al-nawamis makes his fictitious Hunayn 
declare: «By my life, it is fitting for all men to praise Galen because he wore out his 
soul and his body, made his heart to be weary and his eye to remain awake in 
expounding the books of Plato and of Hippocrates». This clear reference to a book of 
Galen that the real Hunayn had translated before 856 — probably in the 840's — 
provides convincing proof that the Kitab al-nawamis was forged after, say, 850. That 
the translation was made into Syriac confirms that the forger was a Syrian. 

What, however, do either Plato's Laws or Galen’s Пері S0ypétwv have to do 
with the magic of the Kitab al-nawamis and its use of spiritual powers? The clue is 
again found in the preface, where the forger has his fictitious Galen proclaim: 
«exposui librum philosophi Platonis decem tractatuum usque ad finem eorum». Since 
the Laws has twelve books rather than ten, this is clearly a mistranslation of the 
Arabic. I believe that the Arabic original said: «I explained the book of the 
philosopher Plato, its tenth treatise, at its end». For towards the end of book X of 
the Laws Plato is refuting those who say that all things past, present, and future 
occur by nature (фбсм), by art (téyvn), and by chance (тбул) (?). In turning first to 
the theory that gtou, when identified with the four elements, is prior to and, indeed, 
the origin of soul (фол) (29, the Athenian stranger is led to prove that soul is prior to 
body; and he does this by showing that soul, whose essence is motion (x(vnau), is the 
unique cause of generation (yéveotc), of motion (ueváBaow), and of change 
(uetaxdopnors) in all things (25). He concludes, then, not only that soul is prior and 
superior to body (2), but also that it is the cause of «the evil, the good, and the 
shameful, the just and the unjust, and of all opposites». (37) Finally, he argues that the 


(2) See n. 15 above. В " 

(0) G. Bergstrüsser, Hunain ibn Ishaq. Uber die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, Leipzig 
1925; and Idem, Neue Materialien zu Hunain ibn Isbág's Galen-Bibliographie, Leipzig 1932. 

01) С. Bergstrásser, Hunain..., cit., pp. 26-27 of the Arabic, рр. 21-22 of the German translation. 
Hunayn records that an Arabic translation of this work was made by Hubaysh for Muhammad ibn Misa. 

02) С. С. Kuhn (ed.), €/audii Galeni Opera omnia, vol. V, Leipzig 1825, pp. 181-805. 

(53) Plato, Laws, 888e 4-6. 

(4) Plato, Laws, 891c 1-5. 

(5) Plato, Laws, 892a2-b1; cf. n. 18 above. 

(9) Plato, Laws, 896b10-c3. 
(7) Plato, Laws, 896d5-8. 
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Sun, the Moon, the stars, and heaven are moved by souls; and that, because these 
souls are good, these celestial beings are gods (?9). 

This analysis and exaltation of the фохӱ at the end of the tenth book of the 
Laws is indeed the theoretical foundation for much of the magic in the Book of tbe 
Cow; though it is never directly stated thus in that text, the ingredients in its 
recipes normally include one or several parts of bodies that were believed to be the 
loci of parts or functions of the animal's soul. The inclusion of one of these organs 
induces that part or function of a soul to effect an artificial animal's yéveotç or to 
affect the soul of an already existing creature by causing its pueraxócpmow; in this 
latter case one can alter the soul of a plant, animal, man, or celestial body, or else one 
can cause the souls of men to perceive or fantasize falsely. The claimed power to 
move the souls of the celestial bodies places this psychic magic on an equal level with 
astral magic, which persuades the planetary and stellar souls to send their spirits to 
reside in talismans. 

It is Galen's Пері тфу 'Immoxpátoug xai ПХбтомог ботушбтом, and especially 
chapter 1 of book 3, that tells one in which part of an animal's body which part or 
function of its soul resides. Of course Aristotle had already stated (39) that the 
nutritive and the sensitive souls are inherent in semen, while the обо enters it from 
the outside; it is presumably this feature of semen that justifies its frequent use in 
creating artificial animals. But Galen informs us that Chrysippus located ті 
fiveuovixóv in the heart (49), while others place it in the chest or in the head; and that 
Plato in the Timaeus (41) locates tò Аоүтахбу in the head, tò Ovpoetdéc in the chest, 
and тд боштүахбу in the navel (42), In chapter 4 of book 3 Galen discusses the relation 
of theories of the soul to the three common adjectives «brainless», «heartless», and 
«gutless». In terms of Plato's theory of the tripartite soul he interprets them to 
signify respectively «thoughtless», «cowardly» and «lacking sensation» (9). These 
indications suffice to complete the Book of the Cow’s symbolic vocabulary. The brain 
represents the rational soul (and, presumably, the pavtacta of irrational animals), the 
heart the sensitive soul (which also controls appetite and locomotion), and the guts — 
especially the gall-bladder — the nutritive soul. Moreover, the Book of tbe Cow 
assumes that one animal's organ of sense or of motion will transfer its буди to 
another animal when properly applied. 

Now that we understand its language we can begin to decipher at least the 
Platonic — ог Neoplatonic — ingredients in the psychic magic of the Kitab 
al-nawamis; many other elements, of course, are present as well. I should like to begin 
by summarizing with interspersed annotations the first experimentum in the Book of 
tbe Cow, the one to which it owes its name. I remind you that my summary must be 
based on the Latin translation in the absence of an Arabic manuscript. 

«Whoever wishes to make a rational animal should take his own water (aquam 


08) Plato, Laws, 899b2-10. 

(59) Aristotle, De generatione animalium, 733Ь30-734а1, and 736b8-29. 
(9). Claudii Galeni Opera omnia, cit., vol. V, p. 287. 

(*!) Plato, Timaeus, 69a6-72d3. 

(42) Claudii Galeni Opera omnia, cit., vol. V, р. 288. 

(9) Ibidem, р. 316. 
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suam) while it is (still) warm». It seems to me clear that aqua here translates the 
Arabic ma’, «juice», which also signifies semen. This semen must be used while it is 
still warm since, according to Aristotle (49), it retains its xveduo only while it is in that 
state. «One should mix it (that is, the warm semen) with an equal amount of the 
stone which is called the stone of the Sun». Note that in astrology the Sun represents 
the father. | 


Then one should look out for a ewe or а cow, whichever of these one chooses, and 
insert [the mixture] in her womb and plug up her vagina with the Sunstone. The 
genitals of the ewe or of the cow are then smeared with the blood of the other. 


This blood is to provide nourishment to the embryo (<), and represents, in the 
` Aristotelian view (49), the body contributed by the female as the semen represents the 
soul contributed by the male. «She is locked in a house which sunlight does not 
enter». This serves as a second womb in addition to her own. 


While awaiting the birth of the animal, [the magician] mixes a powder made of 
crushed Sunstone, sulfur, magnet, and green zinc stirred in with the sap [aqua again] 
of a white willow. The undefined forma to which the ewe or cow gives birth is placed 
in this powder, whereupon it is instantly clothed in human flesh. 


The powder presumably somehow symbolizes the clay out of which God 
fashioned Adam. 


The new-born homonoid is kept in a large glass or lead vessel for three days, so that 
it becomes exceedingly hungry; it is then fed for seven days on its mother's blood, 
and develops into a complete animal, with which other marvels can be performed. 
For instance, it can be placed on a white cloth with a mirror in its hands and 
suffumigated with the previously mentioned powder mixed whit human blood; then 
the Moon will appear to be full on the last day of the month. Or it can be 
decapitated, and its blood collected; if the blood is given to a man to drink, he vill 
assume the form of a bovine or a sheep; but if he is anointed with it, he will have the 
form of an ape. Finally, if the animal is fed for forty days on a diet of blood, milk, 
and semen, and then its guts are extracted from its belly and rubbed on someone's 
hands and feet, he may walk on water or traverse the diameters of the earth in the 


winking of an eye. 


The rational animal that the magician has thus artificially generated is, I believe, 
a demon. It is for this reason that one can so readily kill it; it is for this reason, it 
seems, that Jabir condemned the Kitab al-nawāmīs; and it is for this reason that the 
animal, if kept alive for a year, can tell one of all things beyond one's perceptions. 
The next chapter in the Book of tbe Сош describes the artificial generation of 
another rational animal by essentially the same means, except that this time the 
womb is provided by a female ape. Her offspring, after undergoing appropriate 
manipulations, appears in the form of a one-legged man. It seems also to be a demon; 


(4) Aristotle, De generatione animalium, 735b32-37. 
(45) Aristotle, De generatione animalium, 7140221. 
(46) Aristotle, De generatione animalium, 738b25-26> 
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for if one plucks out its eyes and rubs one's own with them, thus transmitting their 
бомбуєм directly, one will see all the spirits and demons. If one goes further and 
mixes the creature's brain in with its eyes before applying them to one's own, one 
will see spiritualities. And if one minces its tongue, soaks the mincemeat in urine, 
and imbibes the mess, one will hear the spiritualities and converse with the demons. 
Since the powers of the organs of sense of this artificial animal enable the magician 
to see, to hear, and to talk to demons, the original possessor of those organs must 
himself have been a demon. 

Dozens of other experimenta are described in the Kitab al-nawamis that illustrate 
the correctness of our method of interpreting at least one element of psychic magic. I 
can now mention only a few. To cause a person to lose his reason and fall down in an 
epileptic fit, one makes him enter a house in which there is an image of Satan 
wearing a crown made out of the gall-bladder of a fish; the ém@vyntixév part of the 
fish's soul located in its gall-bladder overpowers, through the mediation of Satan, the 
Aovtxóv part of the man’s soul. To endow а tree with the imagination to bow down 
before him the magician suffumigates it with the brain of a vulture mixed with the 
bones of a black snake and of a man; the black snake I take to be the demonic 
element, while the brain of the vulture bears its фаутасіа. To comprehend the 
chirping of birds the magician drinks a concoction of the gall-bladder of a black crow 
combined with its brain, guts, and palate. Or to see the demons or the Devil himself 
the magus bathes in an alcohol distilled from the smoke of a suffumigation consisting 
of the gall-bladder of a crane, the eye of a hoopoe, the eyes of three swallows, the eye 
of a crow, the heart of a black chicken, and the eye and gall-bladder of an untamed 
black cat. 

I believe, then, that we have uncovered the hidden meaning of at least a part of 
the strange operations described in the Book of tbe Cow, and demonstrated their 
dependence on theories concerning the soul and the generation of animals found in 
Plato and Aristotle. We have also dated the forging of this Kitab al-nawdmis in the 
latter half of the ninth century A.D., most probably in the 880's, and tentatively 
located the forger in Harran. I would like now to strengthen this last conclusion by 
offering you a rendition, again from the Latin, of a remarkable passage in the Book of 
the Cow wherein its author describes without naming them the Sabian magi of 
Harran and their magical deeds, in terms that recall the magician of the Picatrix and, 
by extension, his imitators in the Renaissance. 


Hunayn says: From the knowledge of the operators of the Laws (47) and the 
benevolence of their opinions as well as the goodness of the understanding of those 
who have considered things, have paid attention to the operations, and have become 
familiar with the roots from which these operations originate and in what knowledge 
these preparations are prepared, by which is known their superiority over the others 
who lived in their times, I have rarely seen that they could accomplish this unless 
they worshipped the stars, constructed altars [i.e., temples], and placed all of their 
doors to the East so that they might face the great light which is the light of the Sun, 


(47) The opifices aneguemis are perhaps the ashab al nawamis who are the highest form of rational 
beings that can be generated artificially according to Jabir in Kitab al-tajmi'‘, cit., р. 369. An alternative 
explanation of this phrase is found in P. Kraus, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 133-134. 
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from which comes the light of the day and its splendor, and [unless] they 
suffumigated in these [temples] with suffumigations of great exaltation, brought nigh 
in them the sacrificial victims, lit candles and lamps in them, built oratories in them, 
and illuminated in them the stars which are their deity, whom they address with the 
address of one worshipped, praying for them to fulfill their needs. And they question 
them about one who is absent, about things already done and things to be done 
before they are done; and when they happen, they make them tell about each thing 
separately; and they ask about life, death, health, truthfulness, food, and drink, and 
about all things over the knowledge of which stands none but their Creator, 
Therefore [the stars] caused [men] to know by means of that which they possess of 
the power by which they have come to address the stars, until anyone of them has 
come to the point that he may be in Rome and perambulate Africa in the same day, 
or that he may be in Scythia in the morning and walk about the vast occident in the 
evening. For the earth is rolled up for them, and they are carried about in the air and 
walk on water. They know before its birth whether the fetus is male or female and 
whether it will live. But with all this they disagree in their intentions, their laws, and 
their sciences, so that some of them worship the Sun, others the Moon, and some of 
them the stars one by one, and they worship both fire and darkness. Those who 
worship fire said that it is the eye of the Sun, but it is not as they thought it is. 
Because there is no day except from the Sun, and we do not discover the splendor of 
creation without it, they said: «This is our deity». They lit candles and lamps to it, 
and this sufficed that they became endowed with the genius to build buildings that 
do not decay, and to make candles which do not burn out over the extension of time 
and in the passage of time, but they [the fires] remain after them even though 
according to their own science corruption and change are necessary for them. Because 
they do receive corruption and change [eventually], when [these things] are corrupted 
they do not change their deity because of that. Therefore they were inspired to make 
[their gods] those seven [luminaries] which do not burn out, which are the candles 
which do not cease but remain for all time. 

I remember the torches which are not extinguished in water, and the 
suffumigations with which, when there is a suffumigation and a query about some 
entity, they look in [the smoke] and they hear the answer. For when they are properly 
placed in the temple designated for the stars, then the nature of benefit descends into 
them. Апа they do nothing by which there is not some benefit. For whenever 
someone tries this and asks about an entity, small or large, he hears an answer as if 
the god were standing on his altar holding the suffumigation in his hands. That 
[magus] addresses his star with the address of the stars and their prayers. There is a 
single book on these prayers of which my recollection is not gone. But, since this is 
something which needs an abbreviation in order to find its end — its language is 
prolix, and so is its explanation — I refrain from reporting about it here. 


The monobiblos on the prayers to the planets may be that composed by Abü 
al'Abbas (Aba Наїс?) al-Tabari which is, after conflation with other texts, 
incorporated into the Сфауа. In its Latin form in the Picatrix this single book of 
al-Tabari inspired some of the most astonishing passages in the third book of Ficino’s 
De vita. It is not necessary to follow Tardieu's theory (48) that Simplicius retired to 
Harran upon his return from Persia to discern the strong influence of Neoplatonism 
in that fascinating city (9). The Book of tbe Cow increases that evidence and enlarges 


(48) M. Tardieu, Sabiens coraniques et ‘Sabiens’ de Harran, in «Journal Asiatique», CCLXXIV (1986), 
рр. 1-44, esp. pp. 22-29. 

(9) To cite just one recent study, I refer to C. Genequand, Platonism and Hermeticism in al-Kindi's 
Fi al-nafs, in «Zeitschrift für Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften», 1987-1988, pp. 1-18. 
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magically our conceptions of what Neoplatonism may generate — or into what it may 
degenerate. 

But the fact remains that, whatever its origin, the Book of the Cow, in its Latin 
form, seems bereft of intellectual content and, as Pico says, filled with execrable 
dreams. Neither Neoplatonic nor other philosophers of the Renaissance, then, would 
be likely to quote from it, though Pico informs us that it was circulating among 
magicians. Lodovico Lazarelli, indeed, had a dream of creating demons, but he 
intended to accomplish this by words alone rather than by the elaborate corporeal 
and essentially disgusting rituals of the Book of the Cow (20). 

In order to assess the influence of pseudo-Plato in the West, then, among 
intellectuals we must examine the few stray references to it, but primarily the date 
and distribution of its manuscript copies. 

The twelve manuscripts were all copied between about 1200 and 1500, and 
almost all of them in France or in Italy. Two are datable to the thirteenth 
century (51); and the Liber vacce was read by William of Auvergne in Paris in the 
1220’s while a copy was in Richard of Fournival’s library at Amiens in the 12405. 
Much of the second book was incorporated into the De mirabilibus mundi falsely 
ascribed to Albertus Magnus. Three manuscripts were copied within a decade or two 
of the year 1300 (7); one at Bologna and a second at Montpellier. In the early 
fourteenth century two copies made their way from France to St. Augustine’s Abbey 
in Canterbury (53). Toward the middle of the fourteenth century another copy was 
made in Italy (99), while toward that century’s end, in the 1370’s, the Liber vacce was 
discussed and censured by Henry of Hesse in his De babitudine causarum (55) and by 
Nicolas Oresme in his De configurationibus qualitatum et motuum (56). Finally, in the 
fifteenth century six copies were made, mostly in Italy (27); this was clearly the height 
of the work’s popularity, which almost entirely vanished after 1500. No longer was it 
to be copied, though there were two manuscript of it in John Dee’s library toward 
the middle and end of the sixteenth century, and one in Thomas Allen’s hands at the 
beginning of the seventeenth. The Book of the Cow, then, was most widely circulated 
in the early Renaissance, but soon disappeared from view, except in England. 

In contrast, its companion piece, the Picatrix, whose sources, including the Book 
of the Cow, also lay among the Neoplatonists of Harran, but which expressed the 

.Neoplatonic and pseudo-Hermetic alleged foundations of its magic clearly and 
repeatedly, first began to be popular in the 1450's, in Italy, and from there was 


(9) See D. P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella, London 1958, pp. 64- 
72. 

01) Munich, СІМ 22292; and Prag X. Н. 20. 

(?) Munich, CLM 615; Codex Fritz Paneth (now in the Yale Medical Library); and Oxford CCC 
125. 

(?) M. R. James, Tbe Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, Cambridge 1903, p. 348 (n. 1275), 
and pp. 348-349 (n. 1277, which із now CCC 125). 

(4) BL Arundel 342. 

(2) L. Thorndike, ор. cit., vol. III, New York 1934, pp. 489-490. 

(56) M. Clagett, Nicole Oresme and the Medieval Geometry of Qualities and Motions, Madison 1968, 


р. 358. 
(7) Montpellier 277; Firenze BN, II iii 214 and Pal. 945; Oxford ССС 132 and Digby 71; and Va- 
tican Pal. lat. 1892. > 
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rapidly disseminated to Poland, Bohemia, and France, and finally, in the late 
sixteenth century, to England. Of the twenty complete manuscript copies of the 
Picatrix none was made before 1450, four are dated in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, eight in the sixteenth century, seven in the seventeenth, and one in the 
eighteenth. Апа, of course, it was extensively used by Neoplatonizing philosophers 
and magicians from Ficino on, and was translated into Italian, French, and English. 
Yet the magic of the Picatrix is oftentimes equally nauseous as that of the Liber vacce; 
but in the Neoplatonic climate of the later Renaissance the Picatrix's claim to a 
philosophical basis, and one that fit in neatly with the concept of a hierarchical 
universe emanating from an omnipotent deity, served it much better than the Liber 
vacce's pretence of sharing Platonic and Aristotelian theories of the soul and of 
generation, while in fact relying on demons and even Satan himself. Even the most 
magically inclined of Renaissance Neoplatonists, Henry Agrippa, while he at one 
point nonchalantly cites Plato — by whom he means the author of the Book of the 
Cow — as an authority on the manufacture of magical lamps (58), when he comes to 
deal with the problem of the artificial union of soul to body utilizes, as does Ficino, 
the celestial magic of the Picatrix, but remarks that the celestial power lies «quiescent 
within material things», and 


thus certain marvelous works are produced [procreantur] such as are read of in the 
Liber Nemith [i.e., in the Liber Neumicb], which is also called the book of the Laws of 
Pluto, because generations of this sort are monstrous and not according to the laws of 
nature (2). 


But Agrippa's punning substitution of Pluto for Plato cannot conceal the fact 
indicated by his use of the indicative form procreantur, that be at least thought that 
the magic of the Book of the Cow would actually work, Satana volente. 


(5) Henrici Cornelii Agrippae ab Nettesheym... De occulta philosophia, [NP] 1533, p. LVIII (I, 49). 
(5) Ibidem, p. XLII, (1, 36). 
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When one thinks of magic in the period of Frederick II, one's 
thoughts naturally turn to his astrologus, Michael Scot’. For Dante, 
some seventy-five or eighty years after Michael's death, had Virgil 
point out in the fourth bolgia of the eighth circle of Hell’: 


Quell’ altro che ne’ fianchi 2 cosi poco, 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il gioco. 


But neither Henry of Avranches?, Michael's contemporary, nor 
Salimbene^, the chronicler of Frederick's reign, mention this procliv- 
ity for magic. Yet a reading of the manuscripts of Michael's Liber 
introductorius’ and Liber particularisé quickly reveal that, while often 


1. Concerning Michael see L. Thorndike, Michael Scot, London 1965, though 
the older account by C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, 2nd 
ed., New York 1927, 272-98, is still most valuable. A more recent survey is by L. 
Minio-Paluello in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, UX, New York 1974, 361-65. 

2. Inferno XX 115-17. Concerning his slender thighs see, for example, Polemon, 
De physiognomonia, 9 (ed. С. Hoffmann in R. Foerster, Scriptores physiognomonici, I, 
Lipsiae 1893, 206): Tenuitas et paucitas carnis lumborum fraudem dolum et impro- 
bitatem indicat. 

3. Haskins, Studies, 276. 

4. Cronica, ed. С. Scalia, 2 vols., Bari 1966, I, 515 and 525-26, and П, 749 
and 774. 

5. I have used Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 266 (henceforth denoted B) 
and München, Staatsbibliothek Clm 10268 (henceforth denoted M). M is de- 
scribed most recently by U. Bauer, Der Liber Introductorius des Michael Scotus in der 
Abschrift Clm 10268 der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek München, München 1983. For the 
other manuscripts of the Liber introductorius see Thorndike, Michael Scot, 5-6; see 
also the unpublished dissertation of G. M. Edwards, The Liber introductorius of 
Michael Scot, University of Southern California 1978. 

6. I have used Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canonici Misc. 555 (henceforth de- 
noted С). This and other manuscripts of the Liber particularis are briefly described 
in Thorndike, Michael Scot, 6 and 122-23. In reading through the Phisionomia (pub- 
lished on pp. 219-358 of Albertus Magnus De secretis mulierum, Amstelodami 1648). 
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stating that the use of magic is against the teachings of the Roman 
church, Michael firmly believed in the efficacy of magic and was fa- 
miliar, in embarrassingly intimate detail, with the modes of operating 
magically. In this paper I intend to relate his magic to what was 
known by his contemporary, William of Auvergne?, and by the 
somewhat later Albertus Magnus?, both of whom had access, in the 
region of Paris, to the new magic of Arabic origin that was coming 
into France and England from Spain‘ — traditionally from Toledo’; 
and then to describe in some detail a fifteenth-century manuscript 
now in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Firenze — II. iii. 2149 — that turns 
out to be one of our most complete extant copies of these new magi- 
cal texts, texts which are the foundation also for most of what Michael 
knew about learned magic. 

Let us begin with William of Auvergne, who, in his De universo, di- 
vides magic into three types”: sleight of hand, optical illusions, and the 
employment of demons. The first two are obviously not unnatural, 
though they may be fraudulent. Nor are the marvelous powers inher- 
ent in certain stones, plants, or animals unnatural; they are simply vir- 
tues that we are incapable of understanding. Indeed, one of the innate 
powers possessed by some natural objects is that of hindering magi- 


cians or putting evil spirits to flight. Those evil spirits or demons are 
real for William and for his contemporaries, and they are permitted by 
God to deceive man and to entice him into error and sin. The magus 


I note only two references to magic; on p. 251 Michael refers to magical uses of 
menstrual blood, sperm, hair from the head, blood, and tracks of feet in dust or 
mud (see the magical uses of parts of the human body, different from those in Jabir’s 
Flos naturarum, that Michael lists in the Liber particularis, C f£. 51vb-52a), and on р. 
270 he notes the disastrous effect of a «sign of Salomon» on infants and fetuses. 

1. So, e.g., in the Liber introductorius condemnatory passages occur on B ff. 22b- 
22va, and in the Liber particularis on С Е Iva. Many more passages could be cited. 

2. A general description of William's references to magic is available in L. 
Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, IT, New York 1923, 338-71. 

3. I refer to chapter XI of his Speculum astronomiae, ed. S. Caroti, M. Pereira, 
and S. Zamponi, Pisa 1977, 27-33. 

4. See D. Pingree, «The Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts in Western Europe», 
in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel Medio Evo енторео, Roma 1987, 58-102. 

5. See, for instance, V. Rose, «Ptolemaeus und die Schule von Toledo», 
Hermes, 8 (1874), 327-49, esp. 343-44. 

6. This manuscript is very inadequately described in Mazzatinti, Inventari, X, 
Forli 1900, 7-8. 

7. Guilielmi Alverni Opera omnia, 2 vols., Paris 1674, repr. Frankfurt am Main 
1963, I, 1059-61. 
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who falsely believes that he can obtain control of these demons by 
means of his invocations, suffumigations, prayers, and sacrifices is led 
not only into the error of heresy but into self-delusion as well. The 
demons do evil out of their own malignancy, the necromancer who 
attempts to direct them becomes their instrument. 

This may appear to be the attitude towards magic that one ought to 
expect from a Bishop of Paris. What William brings in to the discus- 
sion are references, both direct and oblique, to a number of Latin 
translations of Arabic works on black magic. Thus he refers to the Idea 
and Almandal of Salomon’; to the seven books of the seven planets 
written by Mercurius — that is, by Hermes?; to the De stationibus ad 
cultum Veneris of Toz the Greek? a name variously distorted in the 
printed edition of William's works; to Artefius on characteres or magical 
writing^ and to Plato's Liber Neumich? or Book of the Cow. We shall 
have more to say of most of these works later; for now it must suffice 
to report that William is the first Westerner to record the names of 
these works, save for that of Toz. For already, in 1143, Hermann of 
Carinthia, writing in Béziers on the border of France and Spain, cited 
the thelesmatici — makers or operators of talismans — Iorma the Babylo- 
nian and Tuz the Ionian as employing the planetary spirits in their 
magical artsó and Daniel of Morley, reporting in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century to John, Bishop of Norwich, concerning his studies in 
Toledo, speaks approvingly of «the science of images, which the great 
and universal Book of Venus, edited by Thoz the Greek, has handed 
down»7. Indeed, I suspect that all of the translations accessible to 
William, and others that I shall discuss later, were made in Spain 
toward the middle and end of the twelfth century. 

A more complete description of these translations was included by 
Albertus Magnus in chapter eleven of his Speculum astronomiae, for 
which he probably gathered material while he was in Paris in the 


1. See Thorndike, History, II, 280 and 351. 

2. Opera, L, 881 and 953. For these and the following references see Pingree, 
«The Diffusion», 79-80. 

3. Opera, I, 44 and 671. 

4. Opera, I, 91. 

5. Opera, I, 43 and 70. 

6. Hermann of Carinthia. De essentiis, ed. C. Burnett, Leiden 1982, 182. 

у. К. Sudhoff, «Daniels von Morley Liber de naturis inferiorum et superiorum», 
Archiv für die Geschichte der Natunvissenschaften und der Technik, 8 (1917), 1-40, 
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1240's'. Here, he distinguishes three varieties of magic, though they 
are quite different from William's?. The first is the abominable, which 
employs suffumigations and invocations; the demons, however, are 
not compelled by these ritual bindings, but God permits them to de- 
ceive the magicians. The examples Albert cites are Hermetic. The sec- 
ond is less reprehensible, but still detestable; it employs characters, 
names, and exorcisms; it is to be avoided because beneath the cover of 
names in foreign languages may lurk what is contrary to the Catholic 
faith. For this type of magic Albert refers to Salomonic texts or other 
works associated with figures from the Old Testament. Finally, the 
third type, which does not allow suffumigations and invocations, nor 
admit exorcisms and characters, relies on power drawn from the celes- 
tial spheres. Albert's exemplary texts — Thabit ibn Qurra's Liber ymag- 
inum and Ptolemy's Opus ymaginum — both claim to depend on ancient 
Greek authorities — Thabit’s on Aristotle. 

Albert's classification of the Latin translations of Arabic magical 
works is sensible and useful; I shall follow it here. The abominable or 
Hermetic treatises are derivatives from the astral magic invented by 
the Sabaeans of Harran in the ninth and tenth centuries}. They are 
based on the construction of talismans by magi fitted to the task by 
their horoscopes, construction at astrologically suitable moments and 
out of the materials appropriate to the planet whose spirit is to be 
persuaded to empower it. This empowerment is accomplished by an 
elaborate ritual, in part Indian in origin, involving the use of special 
garments, flowers or branches, suffumigations, prayers to the planets, 
and animal sacrifices, carried out at times determined astrologically to 
be appropriate for the planetary rays to penetrate the talisman, which 
bears a shape, images, and characters consonant with the use to 
which it is to be put. Once so empowered, the talisman remains po- 
tent to accomplish its intended objective for an indefinite period of 
time, though that potency is released only by its being employed in 


1. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 81-87. 

2. For a more rational classification of magical practices, see D. Pingree, «Some 
of the Sources of the Ghayat al-hakin, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Instituts, 
43 (1980), 1-15. 

3. See Pingree, «Some of the Sources»; C. S. F. Burnett, «Arabic, Greek, and 
Latin Works on Astrological Magic Attributed to Aristotle», in Pseudo-Aristotle in 
the Middle Ages, London 1986, 84-96; and D. Pingree, «Indian Planetary Images and 
the Tradition of Astral Magic», Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld. Instituts, 52 
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the proper way. Detestable or Salomonic magic, on the other hand, 
makes use of secret or angelic names, rings with engraved stones, ex- 
orcisms with magical circles and squares performed by elaborately 
robed and equipped priests, burning candles, and the like, all de- 
signed to compel the angels or the demons to appear and to obey. 
Though there are many similarities апа coincidences between the 
abominable and the detestable, especially in their shared appeal to 
planetary powers and use of astrology, they are sharply distinguished 
in the following way. For the Hermeticists the planetary and astral 
spirits are the intermediate powers between men and God; in fact, 
they are God's creatures set by him in the heavenly spheres to super- 
vise sub-lunar events. They are not compelled, but persuaded, to 
empower the talismans with the power they have received from 
God. The Salomonists, on the other hand, taking their clue from 
such Christianized Jewish traditions as the Testament of Solomon, seek 
to bind the demons, the malefic spirits, or the angels to do their will, 
to compel them by ritual acts and threats of violence to carry out the 
necromancer's wishes. 

The followers of the Books of Images also rely on stellar powers 
transferred to talismans bearing images. But the empowerment of 
these talismans depends only on their being made of the appropriate 
planetary metal or other substance at an astrologically propitious time 
and on the saying of a brief statement of purpose over them. Again, 
they are related to the Hermetic talismans of the Sabaeans, but the ob- 
jectionable rituals have been almost entirely eliminated. Still, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how Albert could have looked upon them with 
such tolerance as he exhibits. 

Let us begin now our investigation of the manuscript, Florence BN 
II. iil. 214, and the relationships of the treatises it preserves to those 
known to William of Auvergne, to Albertus Magnus, and to Michael 
Scot, and to our three types of magic. It will soon be clear, I believe, 
that the hypothetical thirteenth-century ancestor of the manuscript 
contained almost all of the magical texts known to our three authors, 
and much more besides. 

It begins with Albert's two books on images’, that by Thabit in the 


1. ЕЁ 1-4. The two versions of this text, I апа J, are incompetently edited by 
Е. J. Carmody, The Astronomical Works of Thabit b. Qurra, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
1960, 165-97. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 74-75. 
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translation by John of Seville and that ascribed to Ptolemy’, in the 
same order in which Albert cites them?. I have shown elsewhere 
that Albert probably saw them in this order in the manuscript from 
Richard of Fournival's library — Paris, BN lat. 16,204 — from which he 
drew most of his knowledge of Latin translations of Arabic astrological 
works?. Of the two versions of John's translation of Thabit's work the 
Florence manuscript contains J, while the Paris manuscript has the 
shorter version I. Michael Scot, in his Liber introductorius, quotes the 
first sentence from version J4; he also refers to Thabit in his Liber 
particularis’. In 'Thabit's Liber ymaginum are described seven talismans, 
each designed to accomplish a particular task: expelling scorpions, de- 
stroying an enemy’s city, obtaining possession of something, increas- 
ing business, being put in charge of a city or region, gaining the 
friendship of the king, and creating friendship or enmity between two 
persons. This is a rather limited range of objectives that is served by 
Thabit’s images, and most of them are or could be regarded as benign. 
The Opus ymaginum ascribed to Ptolemy, on the other hand, de- 
scribes forty-five talismans constructed for a wide variety of generally 
trivial purposes, such as preventing cows from abandoning their 
calves, binding a crocodile so that it will not harm you, or muting mu- 
sical instruments — the last a most desirable talisman in this age of hard 
rock. The version of the Opus in the Florence manuscript is, this time, 
the same as that in the Paris copy®. Each talisman is made when one 
of the thirty-six decans is in the ascendent. The Opus ymaginum does 
not seem to have been referred to by Michael, though he is familiar 
with the demons of the decans who boast of their names and accom- 
plishments in the Testament of Solomon’; for he refers in the Liber in- 
troductorius® to the thirty-six images among the twelve zodiacal signs in 
which are found the wisest demons who will answer questions and 
bring many things to completion if they are conjured «racionabilitem. 


I. ЕЁ 4v-8. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 75-76. 

2. Speculum XI 129-39. 

3. Pingree, «The Diffusion», 83 and 87. 

4. B f. zova. 

5. C £ 1b. 

6. Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 16204, 538b-543a. 

7. €. С. McCown, The Testament of Solomon, Leipzig 1922, section XVIII, 51*- 


59*. For the Arabic tradition see Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. С. Flügel, 2 
vols., Leipzig 1871-72, I, 309-10. 
8. B f. 21va. 
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The next item in the Florence manuscript describes an experimentum 
for the relief of men rendered impotent by magical mean', a rather 
popular little work that apparently originated with Constantine the 
African in the late eleventh century? and was adopted from him by 
Peter of Spain and Arnald of Villanova in the thirteenth?. This is a 
piece of folk magic employing much obvious sexual symbolism both 
in the initial impeding maleficium and in the proposed counter-meas- 
ures. The ultimate cure, however, when it is seen that a diabolical 
power is involved, is the performance of an exorcism by a bishop or a 
priest; at this point it is elevated to the level of Salomonic magic. 

There are many other treatises of detestable ог Salomonic magic in 
the Florence manuscript, following a group of Hermetic texts. The 
first of the detestable treatises is the Super eutuntam et super ydeam Salo- 
monis composed, it is said, by Salomon's four disciples: Fortunatus, 
Eleazar, Macarius, апа Toz the Greek*. William of Auvergne speaks 
of the horrible image called the Idea Salomonis et entocta? and it is re- 
ferred to by Albert® as the De quatuor annulis, which is entitled with 
the names of his four disciples, (and) which begins: «De arte eutonica 
et ydaica, etc.». The text in the Florentine manuscript breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence and in the middle of a page; the next two 
pages are left blank to receive the rest of the book, if it should ever be 
.recovered. What remains describes the preparation of a gold ring of 
Mercury, of the symbol or ydea of Salomon, of the elaborate «pontifi- 
cal» mitre to be worn by the magicianpriest, his gloves, the candles, 
and the book in which the demons are to be compelled to write the 
answers to the questions posed to them. All of these preparations are 
accompanied by fasting, abstinence, suffumigations, exorcisms, and 
prayers, some of which are prescribed to be in Arabic. Finally a care- 
fully oriented house is constructed and properly adorned and pre- 
pared for the final ceremony of summoning the demons. Here is 
where the text breaks off. 


1. F ff. 8-8v. For the great antiquity of magic connected with problems of im- 
potence see R. D. Biggs, SA. ZI. GA. Ancient Mesopotamian Potency Incantations, 
Locust Valley 1967. 

2. L. Thorndike and P. Kibre, A Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writ- 
ings in Latin, London 1963, 1542. 

3. Thorndike, History, П, 850-51. 

4. F ff. 26v-29v. 

5. Thorndike, History, II, 280. 

6. Speculum XI 76-78; see XI 23. 
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Though we cannot read the rest of this fascinating treatise, it ap- 
pears that Michael Scot, like his colleagues in Paris, could. For he 
states іп the Liber introductorius': «It must be known that spirits some- 
times enter into the bodies of the dead and are accustomed through 
them to give answers to the wise man who summons them, as is 
proved in the Ars (i. e., the Ars notaria) of Alphiareus, in Florieth?, and 
in the Ydea of Salomon»; and he later mentions Salomon as one of the 
masters of the art along with the Sibilla, Tebit Benchoraf, Mesahalla, 
Dorotheus, Hermes, Boetius, Averroys, Iohannes Yspanus, Ysidorus, 
Zael, and Alchabicius?, a most curious mixture of authorities. 

The next detestable book in the Florence manuscript is one on the 
seven secret names of God‘. It begins with a chain of authorities or 
isnad: Muhamet filius Alhascen et filius Amoemen (Muhammad ibn al- 
Hassan ibn al-Ma' mün) who cites Abubelver Hamet filius Habrae (Abü 
Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibraliim), who cites Abubocher filius Mugehic (Abü 
Bakr ibn Mujahid), who cites Abulacha Abdinimen filius Abduc (this 
name is utterly corrupt), who finally quotes Abubelver Mauhmet filius 
Bosir (Abu Bakr Mahmüd ibn Bashir). This book is evidently the «Liber 
septem nominum from the books of Muhameth» referred to by Albert’. 
The seven names, which were given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, are each 
associated with a week-day and a ceremony of inscription accompa- 
nied by suffumigations; there follow exorcisms for each inscribed name 
and the uses to which each may be put. Finally there are listed the an- 
gels of the four seasons, and the angels, winds, and names of the seven 
planets in the four triplicities. Some of these categories of angels, 
winds, and planet names are included by Albert in his description of 
the Institutio of Raziel®; perhaps that was our author's inspiration. 

Between his notice of the seven names from the book of Muham- 
mad and the Institutio of Raziel Albert notes a Liber quindecim nomi- 
num also by Muhammad’. This indeed follows the text that we have 
just described in the Florence manuscript?. This curious tract begins: 


1. В Ё 22va. 
2. Compare the demon Floriget bound in the conjuration described at the end 
of this paper. 
3. ВЕ 25b. 
. F f£. 38-41. 
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«These are the fifteen secret names which the philosophers found in 
the four principle books — namely, in the law of Moses, in the Gospels, 
in the Psalms of David, and in the book of Muhammad». It then lists 
the recipients of the names, which were given by God: first to Enoch 
who is called Hermes, then in order to Noah, Moses, Lot, Isaiah, 
Abraham, and Joseph; then Moses receives the next three, followed by 
Joshua, Salomon (he received the name inscribed on the ring with 
which he controlled the demons), and Jesus the son of Mary (he used 
it to raise the dead and to cure lepers); and the last two God gave to 
Muhammad. In this text, then, instead of being the seal of the prophets 
Muhammad becomes the seal of the magicians. The text goes on to 
describe the object on which, the time at which, and the astrological 
configuration concurrent with which each of the fifteen names is to be 
inscribed, but it never gets around to revealing the names themselves. 
We are, however, told of the every-day objectives they will fulfill: one 
will repel mosquitos, another causes fish to swarm, and a third makes 
girls fall in love with the bearer. These objectives scarcely seem 
commensurate with the miracles wrought by Moses or Muhammad, 
allegedly using the same names. 

There shortly follows in the Florence manuscript a book On the se- 
crets of angels* which, it claims, God sent by his angel Rachael to Adam 
after his expulsion from paradise. This recounts first several traditions 
concerning the names of the angels who guard the planets, and then 
numerous names of angels associated with each month of the Jewish 
calendar; it breaks off after Tabeth or December. Several of the plan- 
etary angels named in the De secretis angelorum are named also as angels 
guarding the planets by Michael Scot in the Liber introductorius?. These 
shared names are: Cadaciel in Michael for Cadet in the Secrets, Samiel 
in Michael for Zamael, Raphael in both, Abyael in Michael for Anael, 
Michael in both, and Gabriel in both. Clearly Michael Scot and the 
author of the De secretis angelorum drew upon similar Jewish traditions. 
Michael's angels, it should be noted, are identifiable with those in- 
scribed on a mirror according to Jabir's Flos naturarum? as quoted by 


I. F ff. 43v-44v. 

2. Bf. 144vb, M f. 95a. See P. Morpurgo, «Note in margine a un poemetto as- 
trologico presente nei codici del Liber particularis де Michele Scoto», Pluteus, 2 
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the Latin Picatrix'; Jabir claims to have derived the mirror from Ptolemy 
of Babylon, but states that it was invented by three Indians from Egypt. 

Finally, the three treatises at the end of the Florence manuscript are 
all representatives of Salomonic magic. The first two concern almandal 
of Salomon. This mandal is in shape and inscriptions completely con- 
formable to an Indian mandala; it is remarkable to see the Sanskrit 
word transmitted so purely through Arabic, in which it is still used to 
refer to a magical object, to Latin. The figure is a square «wall» with a 
circle in the center and spokes pointing to the four cardinal directions 
(indicated by «gates») and to the four intermediate directions. On each 
of the four side walls are inscribed the names of angels. The whole al- 
mandal is engraved on a talismanic plate, which is suffumigated and ex- 
orcized. It then can be used for various magic acts including the ex- 
pulsion of demons from the possessed and four exorcisms of the jinn 
and the shaytan. Subsidiary sigils molded from Toledan wax reveal the 
place where our versions of this text were concocted. 

The first of these two versions is entitled Liber in figura almandal et 
eius opere?; it is perhaps the Almandal Salomonis of Albert3, and the al- 
mandal referred to by William*. The second book is the Liber de alman- 
dal which is called the table or altar of Salomon; this has the same in- 
cipit as Albert's De figura almandal’. Here the four exorcisms are 
attributed to I¢mile (Ishmael) «Arhginemem». I have so far observed 
no mention of almandal by Michael Scot. 

Even weirder than Salomon's almandal are the tabernacle and the 
sacrificial knife described, along with Salomonic exorcisms, animal 
sacrifices, and invocations of winds and demons in the most curious 
Liber Bileth which fills the last pages of the Florence manuscript. Of 
this extraordinary text I shall only report now that Bileth or Biled 
traces his ancestry back through ten generations to Asmoday the son 
of Sanron, both of whom lived in the days of Salomon and assisted 
him in performing his greater and less works among the malignant 
spirits; in fact, according to the Testament of Solomon?, Asmodaeus was 


. Picatrix, ed. D. Pingree, London 1986, IV vii 23. 

. F f£. 74v-77. 

. Speculum XI 25, though this is more likely to be the next, derivative treatise. 
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one of the first wicked demons to be hauled in, bound, before the 
throne of Solomon. Despite this ancestry, our author concludes with 
the boast: «Non est potentior neque maior Biled». It is interesting in 
this context to note that the Arabic word balid means «stupid». 

The pages of the Florence manuscript’ are also richly inscribed with 
abominable or Hermetic texts, many of which were known to Alber- 
tus Magnus?, а few to William of Auvergne, but virtually none to 
Michael Scot. I begin with a short book ascribed to Hermes in which 
he describes the images and characters of the seven planets, culminat- 
ing in an eighth treatise, In magisterio imaginum?. Mercury’s seven 
books of the seven planets were also familiar to William of Auvergne‘. 
According to Albert each of these books, when complete, should have 
included sections on the images, on the characters, on the rings, and 
on the sigils of its planet; but he found of the Liber Solis only that sec- 
tion, on characters, that is preserved in the Florence manuscript; he 
suggests that the remaining sections may simply not have been trans- 
lated. However, neither this Liber Solis nor the following Liber ymagi- 
num Lune comes, in fact, from Hermes’ series of eight. 

The Florence manuscript's Liber ymaginum Lune? consists, after a 
brief preface, of the work of Belenius Apollo - that is, Apollonius — on 
the applications to magic of the lunar mansion occupied by the Moon, 
the names of the angels subservient to the images of the Moon, the 
names of and operations suitable for the hours of the day and the 
night, and on the images engraved in each of the twelve hours (with 
four additional images) and the magical uses of each. Clearly, much of 
Belenius’ work is strongly influenced by Salomonic magic. This com- 
posite Liber ymaginum Lune of Hermes corresponds to the Liber Lune to 
which is joined a De horarum opere and а De quatuor imaginibus ab aliis 
separatis ascribed to Balenuz according to Albert. Michael Scot offers 
the name Ballemich — a common variant of Belenius — in a list of as- 
trological and magical authorities given at the beginning of the Liber 


т. F ff. 8v-9v. For a reconstruction of the seven books of the seven planets 
based on what was known prior to the investigation of Florence, Bibl. Nat., II. iii. 
214 see D. Pingree, «The Diffusion», 77-78. 

2. Speculum XI 59-62. 

3. Albert's discussion of what he could find of the seven Hermetic books is to 
be found in Speculum XI 47-68. 

4. Opera, I, 881 and 953. 
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particularis! , but in the Liber introductorius copies much of it as if from a 
Liber ymaginum Lune written by Thabit and revised by Ptolemy’. In 
this case Michael may be deliberately trying to disguise the nature of 
his source by attributing it to acceptable authors. 

The entire series of the seven planetary books of Hermes once fol- 
lowed the Liber ymaginum Lune in the Florence manuscript?, though it 
is now imcomplete because of the loss of perhaps two gatherings be- 
tween f. 21v and f. 22. What remains is a lengthy preface concerning 
the origin of the text and general rules for the practice of Hermetic 
magic; the Liber Lune, the beginning of the Liber Solis, and most of the 
final Liber Saturni. Much of the lost middle section can be recovered 
from other manuscripts. 

The story of the origin of the seven books given in the preface is 
attributed to Hermes Triplex, and is parallel to Abū Ma'shar's history 
of science‘, in which the first of three Hermes inscribed scientific texts 
on the pyramids of Egypt before the Flood that inaugurated the Kali- 
yuga. According to Hermes Triplex the whole of science was revealed 
to Adam, from whom it was learned by his son Abel. Abel, the Just, 
anticipating the coming Flood of Noah, composed the seven books of 
the seven planets and inscribed them on pieces of marble. Hermes 
claims to have discovered these marble slabs in Hebron, and made 
them the basis of his books. There clearly must have been numerous 
tablets since the Liber Lune alone occupied twenty of them. Abel- 
Hermes instructs the magician to employ suffumigations, prayers to the 
planets, and images of gold, silver, tin, and lead. This work is indeed 
Sabaean in character. The magician’s objectives, however, remain banal. 

More impressive for its imaginative exuberance is the incomplete 
Liber Veneris, the fourth book in the series, which is found in a fif- 
teenth-century manuscript originally copied in Germany, but now in 
the Vatican); this is largely based on the two authorities we have met 
previously — Toz the Greek and Germa the Babylonian. It informs its 
reader of such things as the names of the hundred angels of Venus that 
are to be inscribed on a cast head of that planet; one is to do the same 


. C£ lb. 
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on heads of the other six planets, but the names of their six hundred 
angels are missing. Other chapters deal with Venus' rings and mirrors; 
we have no time to consider them now. But we are led to wonder 
what connection this Liber Veneris might have to the De stationibus ad 
cultum Veneris by Toz that both William of Auvergne’ and Albert? 
have mentioned. The identification is made likely by one passage in 
the Speculum? that speaks of, «the images of Toz the Greek and 
Germath the Babylonian, which include the stations to the ritual of 
Venus». The Liber Martis* and the incomplete Liber Iovis? as preserved 
in the Vatican manuscript contain little that is startling. 

There follows Hermes' seven books of the seven planets in 
the Florence manuscriptó a brief, anonymous treatise that is pure Har- 
ranian magic as I imagine it to be, though not as thorough as it might 
have been. It is entitled Liber de ieiuniis et sacrificiis et suffumigationibus 
septem stellarum, and in a short paragraph for each planet states the du- 
ration of the fast, and the bird or animal that must be sacrificed at its 
end. It then instructs the magician on the conjuration he must utter 
and the angel to whom he should address it while he munches the 
heart of the sacrifice and draws a series of characters. This little opus 
does not seem to have attracted anyone's attention; or, if it did, he 


preferred not to acknowledge the fact. 


Two more rare texts are attributed to Hermes in the Florence man- 
uscript. The first is a Liber Mercurii. Its incipit, «This is the Book of 
Mercury Hermes who is swift in running in the sphere of heaven», in- 
dicates that its author was considered to be the inferior planet rather 
than the terrestrial Trismegistus. It describes magic rings bearing gems 
engraved with images and characters and the rituals of suffumigation, 
prayer, and sacrifice that render them potent. As usual, astrology 
guides the operator in his choice of the times to perfect the rings and 
to perform these rituals. Of the incomplete text there survive descrip- 
tions of two rings of Mercury, two rings of Saturn (for the first of 
which the Liber Saturni is quoted), and one ring of Venus. 


. Opera, I, 44 and 671. 
. Speculum XI 71-73. 

. Speculum XI 5-6. 

. V ff. 6o-61v. 

. V f£. біу-бау. 

‚ F f£. 23v-24Vv. 

. ЕЁ 24v-26v. 
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The second Hermetic work! is, unfortunately, very badly pre- 
served; clearly the fifteenth century scribe found his archetype either 
to be missing pages or to be impossible to decipher in many places. 
Fortunately the beginning survives: «In the name of God. The conju- 
ration is Betronos, which is also Saturnus, translated from Arabic into 
Latin by Theodosius, the Archbishop of Sardinia. This is the Book of 
the Planets found among the books of Hermes. Apollonius the philos- 
opher of Egypt translated it». 

I presume that Apollonius is supposed to have translated it from 
Egyptian into Chaldaean, since we are told later on that a sigil of 
Jupiter was translated from Egyptian into Chaldaean, and from 
Chaldaean into Latin’. Theodosius, the Archbishop of Sardinia — archi- 
episcopus Sardiensis — remains an utter mystery to me. He is not the 
Theodosius, a monk of Syracuse, who was captured with that city 
by the Arabs in 880 and thrown into a prison in Palermo, for that 
Theodosius wrote in Greek?. In this magical text, of course, Theo- 
dosius may be a pseudonym. But, given the fact that all of the other 
datable translations in the manuscript were extant in Latin by the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century, I would argue that this trans- 
lation also antedates 1225. Its title, Betronos, should be emended to Be- 
cronos; that represents а misreading of the Arabic ya quriinus, the words 
with which the Sabaeans conjured Saturn*. The Becronos describes 
planetary rings bearing engraved gems and ceremonies similar to those 
in the Liber Mercurii — ten rings of Saturn, five of Jupiter (with Jovian 
sigil and table as well) and three of Mars; at this point it breaks off. 

Clearly both of these texts will eventually provide valuable infor- 
mation concerning the magical practices of the Harranian Sabaeans. 
Even more exciting, however, is another translation in the Florence 
manuscript’, the Liber de locutione cum spiritibus planetarum. This turns 
out to be a Latin version of the original form of al-Tabari’s treatise on 
the planetary prayers of the Sabaeans, which has hitherto been known 
only from its citation in the Ghayat al-hakim®. The author of the 


1. РЁ 33v-38. 
2. ЕЁ убу. 
3. К. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantischen Literatur, München 1891, 59. 

. Pseudo-Majriti. Das Ziel des Weisen, ed. Н. Ritter, 204. The name appears 
corruptly in Ibn al-Nadim, I, 321 as Qirgis; he is quoting from a Christian writer, 
Abū Sa‘td Wahb ibn Ibralum. 

5. F f£. 31-33. 
6. Ghaya ПІ 7, 195-228. 
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Ghaya has conflated Tabari’s text with material from other Sabaean 
sources; the Latin version presents a much more uniform and homo- 
geneous description of the ceremonies. In the Ghaya the author of this 
treatise is called simply al-Tabari, for which the Latin version pro- 
duced in Alfonso el Sabio’s court has Athabary; the newly found trans- 
lation calls him Abuelabeg Altanarani, which is a slightly mistaken 
transliteration of Abū al-“Abbas al-Tabarani - a name not otherwise 
familiar to Arabic bibliographers. 

This survey does not exhaust the rich resources of the Florentine 
manuscript. It also contains, for instance, the pseudo-Platonic Book of 
the Cow’ composed in Syria in the late ninth century under the influ- 
ence of Sabaean Hermeticism and known in Latin already to William 
of Auvergne’, and several works on suspensions and ligatures applied 
particularly to medicine — Ibn al-Jazzar's De proprietatibus?, Qusta ibn 
Luqa's De physicis ligaturis^, in this manuscript attributed to Hunayn 
and said to have been translated from Arabic into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona in Toledo, and the chapter on ligatures and suspensions of 
stones’ from the Mineralia completed by Albertus Magnus$, probably 
in Italy, in 1256/7 or 1261/2. 

This last piece, by Albert, appears to be the only one in the manu- 
script that is not a translation from Arabic. It occurs in a group of texts 
that are neither abominable nor detestable in Albert's terms and that 
are not referred to in the Speculum. This group, occupying ff. 49v- 
74v, consists of the astrological De iudiciis partium falsely ascribed to 
Ptolemy’; Ibn al-Jazzar’s De proprietatibus; pseudo-Plato's Book of the 
Cow, the chapter on ligatures and suspensions from Albert's Mineralia: 
and Qusta ibn Lüqa's De physicis ligaturis. The scribe of the Florentine 
manuscript may well have copied this section from a manuscript other 
than the source or sources of his other texts. If this conjecture be con- 
sidered plausible, it is also possible to surmise that the next and last 
group of texts — those on Salomon's Almandal and the Book of Bileth — 


. ЕЁ 57v-72. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 71-72 and 8o. 

. Opera, I, 43 and 7o. 

. F ff. 54-57v. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 70-71. 

. F ff. 73-74v. See Pingree, «The Diffusion», 68-69. 

. F ff. 72-73. 

. Mineralia П iii 6, 146-51 of Albertus Magnus. Book of Minerals, translated by D. 
Wyckoff, Oxford 1967. 
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may have been copied from a third source. It would still remain true 
that none of the translations was made after ca. 1225, and that the only 
text in the manuscript later than that date is Albert's, of about 1260. In 
any case, it seems plausible to me that the collection of treatises on 
Hermetic, Salomonic, and celestial magic, preserved in the first sec- 
tion of the Florence manuscript, ff. 1-49, all of which had been trans- 
lated from Arabic in the twelfth century, many of which were known 
to William of Auvergne, and almost all of which are mentioned by 
Albert in chapter 11 of his Speculum astronomiae, were collected into а 
corpus in the early thirteenth century, perhaps in Paris. 

A number of the Salomonic treatises in this corpus, we have seen, 
were known to Michael Scot, who may have acquired this knowledge 
in Paris if he was in fact lecturing there on Sacrobosco's Sphere in 
about 12301. He indeed reveals a rather wide knowledge of this form 
of learned magic in the pages of the Liber introductorius, as he also dis- 
plays an extensive familiarity with natural magic in the Liber particula- 
ris, where he gives examples of the marvels of nature — of heaven, of 
the elements, of paradise, of lakes, of rivers, of metals, of stones, of 
herbs, of trees, of concoctions, of man, of animals and their parts, of 
birds, of fish, and of small beasts and insects — a marvellous catalogue 
of curiosities’. 

But his main interest as far as magic was concerned centered on de- 
mons, whom he firmly believed in. At one point? he even describes, 
along with a Book of the Angelic Art by Solomon and a Book of Adam, a 
Book of the Perdition of the Soul and of the Heart which deals exhaustively 
with demons. This is presumably different from the Book of the Death 
of the Soul which Albert, who presents it as a letter from Aristotle to 
Alexander, calls the worst of all^. In another place Michael gives а fan- 
tastic history of astronomical magic, which I shall attempt to summa- 
rize, adhering to his illogical order’. Zoroaster was the first discoverer 
of magic. He was born of the race of Sem® and taught by the demons 
in Persia. Nemroth the giant came to Persia after the dispersion of the 


. This is the conjecture of Thorndike, Michael Scot, 35-36. 
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London 1985, 44. 
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72 languages, and learned from the demons how to worship fire. Then 
Cham" tested the teachings of these spirits; and his son, Chanaam?, 
who had become even more learned in the art, composed thirty vol- 
umes on divination?. Chanaam's son was Nemroth^4, who wrote а 
book on all of astronomy. But Chanaam had another son, named 
Abraham, who also became an expert in that art. This Abraham, com- 
ing from Africa to Jerusalem, taught Demetrius and Alexander, who in 
turn taught Ptolemy the king of Egypt. This is the Ptolemy who, 
Michael says, «either by his own wit or perhaps by the induction of 
some spirit» discovered astronomical tables and the astrolabe (an instru- 
ment that, in the Liber particularis’, Michael claims the astronomers use 
to summon the evil spirits). This art together with the astrolabe was 
brought from Egypt to Spain by Athalax. Two clerics or scholars of 
France came to Athalax and, admiring the astrolabe but being ignorant 
of how to use it, bought it for a steep price. Bearing this precious in- 
strument, they hastened back to France to show it to their friends. At 
that time master Gilbert (that is, Gerbert of Aurillac) was the best nec- 
romancer in France, one whom the demons of the air obeyed in eve- 
rything because of his sacrifices, prayers, fastings, books, rings, and can- 
dles (these are all involved in the magic of the Super eutuntam et super 
ydeam Salomonis attributed to Salomon's four pupils). Gilbert took the 
astrolabe into his chamber, summoned the demons with the help of his 
consecrated books, and ordered them to reveal to him the secrets of 
the astrolabe and ofastronomy. They, taking on corporeal bodies, went 
to Egypt and Jerusalem and copied out the appropriate books for him. 

So was Arabic science, including magic, transmitted to Europe, ac- 
cording to Michael. But he goes on to relate how Gerbert's soul was 
saved. After, with the help of diabolic wickedness, he became Bishop 
of Rheims, he was illuminated by God, abandoned his magical books, 
and developed a taste for holy scripture. Because of his fame for scientia 
and for chastity he became first Archbishop, and then Pope. 

I have given this lengthy summary of Michael's odd history not 
only because it demonstrates his firm belief in the efficacy of demonic 


I. Sem's younger brother: Genesis 10.1. 

2. Genesis 9.6. 

3. See the first antediluvian Hermes' thirty pages in the story told by Abü 
Ma'shar; Pingree, Thousands, 15. 

4. From here on Michael's genealogy diverges from that in Genesis. 
5. СЕ lva. 
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magic, however contrary to the rules of the Roman church it may 
be, but also because the one magical text of his that we have, the 
Necromantie experimentum, which he sent to the coronatus of the king 
of Cecilia, one Philip who lay ill in the city of Corduba, gives in- 
structions remarkably similar to the procedures recommended in the 
Super eutuntam et super ydeam Salomonis, and these instructions are for 
summoning the demons to teach one a science just as Gerbert had 
done in Michael's story. This is not the only description of a ceremo- 
ny of Salomonic magic in Michael's works, in the Liber introductorius? 
there is a detailed description of one in which a virgin of five or sev- 
en years binds a demon named Floriget to appear in human form and 
to reveal the person of a thief and his hiding place. As Dante wrote, 
Michael was well informed about magic. Though we cannot be cer- 
tain that he himself actually practiced it, we can be sure that many of 
his contemporaries did. 


1. Edited in J. W. Brown, An Enquiry into the Life and Legend of Michael Scot, 
Edinburgh 1897, 231-34, from Florence, Laur. 89 sup., 38, Ё 409v-41 (formerly ff. 
256v-260). 

2. B ff. 23a-23b. 
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